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Art. I.— The Progress of Shipbuilding in England. 

1. Papers on Naval ArchUecture, (1827-33.) 

2. Transactions of the Institiitiori of Naval Architects, (1860- 

80.) 

S. The Modern System of Naval Architecture, By John 
Scott Russell, F.R.S. 1865. 

4. Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel. By Sir E. J. Reed, K.C.B. 

1869. 

5. Shipbuilding, Theoretical and Practical. By Professor 

Rankine, and others. 1866. 

6. A Manual of Naval Architecture. By W. H. White. 

1877. 

7. Yacht Desigfiing. By Dixon Kemp. 1876. 

A t the close of the great French war the supremacy of the 
naval force of England was unquestioned. All rivals had 
been swept from the seas; our war-fleet was numerically 
stronger than it had ever been, and our mercantile marine 
almost monopolized the carrying trade of the world. Yet, 
strange to say, this period of unrivalled supremacy was also the 
period when English shipbuilding occupied its lowest position 
relatively to that of other nations. Not merely France and 
Spain, but Sweden, Denmark and the United States then pro- 
duced ships which were superior in speed and good qualities to 
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2 *^ke Progress of Shipbuilding in England. 

the best English ships. Our naval commander^ were oonstantly 
complaining of the inferiority of their vessel^ to thos§ of the 
enemy; and when prizes were taken, our "SnipJ)uilders felt no 
shame in using them as models for new constructions. In form, 
structure, and propulsive arrangements, British ships in the 
earlier years V)f this century were not Widely dissimilar from 
those of the seventeenth century. And it may be questioned 
whether British shipbuilders at the later date were equal in 
ability or culture to the Petts and Deane whose reputation 
attracted Peter the Great to this country, as the fittest school in 
which to study shipbuilding. 

Seventy years ago the designing of English ships Vas in the 
hands of men entirely ignorant of th4 first principles of naval 
architecture. Precedent and experience were all powerful ; wide 
departures from previous practice were feared. Even when 
foreign ships, which had been designed by more competent men, 
were copied, no real advance was made ; for the reasons lor the 
superiority of the foreign models could not be ^ascertained. 
British war-ships were designed in accordance with certain 
‘‘ Established Dimensions ” which were little varied from 1680 to 
1810. According to these ^‘Dimensions,” a ship carrying a 
certain number of guns must not exceed a certain ‘‘tonnage,^' 
which tonnage was measured by an objectionable rule, based on 
no sound principle, and calculated to hamper progress. Had 
there been worthy successors in England of the men who recon- 
structed the Royal Navy in the seventeenth century, such a 
system could not have so long survived. But no such successors 
were found, and the highest professional officers in the service of 
the Crown at the beginning of the pi*esent century were ship- 
carpenters” in all but name. Probably they were somewhat 
superior to the Master Shipwright of Deptford Dockyard in 1668, 
described by Evelyn as “ Old Shish, a plaine, honeste carpenter 
.... hardly capable of reading, yet of great ability in his 
calling.” But of their imperfect professional education good 
evidence is given in the “ Report of the Commission of Naval 
Revision, 1806,” which says — ‘‘In the whole course [of training 
and promotion] no opportunity will be found of acquiring even 
the common education given to men of their rank of life ; and 
they rise to the complete direction of the construction of ships 
on which the safety of the Empire depends, without any care or 
provision having been taken on the part of the public that they 
should have any instruction in mathematics, mechanics, or in the 
science and theory of marine architecture.” Another competent 
authority, speaking of the same period, says — “ Scarcely a single 
individual in the country knew correctly even the first element 
of the displacement of one of our numerous ships.” And he 
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might have added that, in this particular, a distinct retrogression 
had beeg made %i^om the practice of Deane and other naval 
architects of th^ seventeenth century. Documents are still 
extant showing that at the earlier period calculations of dis- 
placement, and the tabulation of exact data, were by no means 
uncommon performances. ^ 

While this was the condition of affairs in the Royal Navy, as 
great, if not greater ignorance prevailed in the British mercantile 
murine. . Our ships had no virtues except their strong structures 
and large carrying power. They were made deep and narrow 
in order to evade the unscientific Tonnage Law then in force ; 
but while'they could carry Jargo cargoes on a small nominal ton- 
nage, they were dull sailers and often proved dangerously unsafe 
in heavy weather. This Tonnage Law, known still as “ Builders’ 
Old Measurement,” was enacted in 1773, and applied to all sea- 
going British ships. Long before it was made a legal measure- 
ment some such rule had been in use among shipbuilders, and it 
undoubtedly was intended to express approximately the weight of 
cargo which a sjiip could carry. It was purely empirical, how- 
ever, and tacitly assumed that certain modes of construction, as 
well as certain ratios of length to breadth, or breadth to depth, 
would continue in use. Two or three external measurements 
were made from a ship, and on these as data the estimate of ton- 
nage was based. In these measurements no account was taken of 
the depth of ships ; but it was assumed that the draught of water 
in well-formed ships would be about one-half of the extreme 
breadth. Nor was there any accurate determination of the form 
ef the immersed part of a ship. Consequently, so long as the 
length and breadth remained unaltered, the nominal tonnage 
of a ship was unchanged, although the depth might be made 
greater, and the immersed part made more and more burden- 
some, or '‘box-shaped,” in order that a much heavier cargo 
might be carried without the necessity of paying higher dues to 
harbours, docks, and lights. In other words, whereas the 
intention of the Tonnage Law was to assess those dues on the 
weight of cargo which a ship could carry, and that intention was 
fairly realized in the vessels existing when the Act of 1773 was 
passed, it was entirely defeated in ships built subsequently. 
Builders and owners combined to produce unduly deep ships, of 
extremely “ full ” form, some of which were capable of carrying a 
cargo weighing 50 or 60 per cent, more than the legal tonnage 
by “ Builders’ Old Measurement.” But the gain in carrying- 
power as compared with tonnage thus secured, had to be paid for 
in decreased safety, speed and seaworthiness. Losses of life and 
property became much more frequent, and were clearly traceable 
to the influence of the Tonnage Law. During the French War, 
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when merchantmen sailed under convoy, these faults were less 
apparent than they became after Peace was yproclaimgd. Our 
ships then had to compete, on their merits, wiA ships built in 
America, or the North of Europe, under no similar temptations 
to sacrifice efiiciency to carrying power ; their inferiority soon 
became manifest, and the reasons were bbvipus enough, 
agitation began for the repeal of the Tonnage Law, and a 
Commission reported against it in 1821 ; but it continued in 
force fifteen years longer, when a second Commission succeeded* 
in substituting for Builders’ Old Measurement a less objecti^able, 
but still an imperfect law, that gave place, in its turn, to the • 
system still in force, to which reference will be made hereafter. 

The study of scientific naval architecture, while thus neglected 
in England, was prosecuted with ardour on the Continent, and 
especially in France. When Louis XIV. determined to create a 
fleet, his able Minister, Colbert, gave all possible encouragement 
to mathematicians and scientists, in order that the fundamental 
principles of ship construction might be establishetf and made to 
govern practice. This piocedure was doubtless influenced by the 
successes that had been already achieved by the ^etts, Deane, and 
other educated English shipbuilders; and its results were so 
satisfactory, that the system originated by Colbert, and embodied 
in several Ordonnances de la MarinCy dating from 1689 
onwards, has been continued in operation until the present 
time. A considerable period elapsed, it is true, before the 
foundations of the modern science of ship construction were 
satisfactorily laid ; but even the preliminary work had its value, 
and gave to the French ships of the seventeenth century a high 
character for speed and good behaviour. In 1746 appeared the 
famous Traite du Navire’^ of Bougucr, then a work of surpassing 
excellence, and one which can still be read with interest by students 
of naval architecture. Not long after, Leonard Euler pub- 
lished, at St. Petersburg, his “ Scientia N avails and before the 
eighteenth century ended, Don Juan d’Ulloa had given to Spain 
a national treatise on naval architecture, Chapman had performed 
a similar duty for Sweden, France possessed several valuable text- 
books of the science, and Russia had received another valuable 
gift from Euler in the Theorie Complette de la Construction et 
de la Manoeuvre des Vaisseaux.” The French Academy of 
Sciences greatly accelerated the movement by offering prizes fur 
the best essays on various specified subjects, throwing the com- 
petition open to all men of science, and drawing into it many of 
the ablest European mathematicians of the time. Amongst 
these competitors were some men, like Daniel Bernoulli and 
Leonard Euler, whose knowledge of the sea and of ships was very 
limited ; yet their mathematical genius enabled them to triumph 
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over this disadvantage, and to give a direction to many inquiries 
that tli^ were unal)le to complete. Although these earlier 
treatises are now obsolete, they did good service in their time ; 
and the superiority of foreign ships over English ships at the close 
of the last century must be attributed to the influence which these 
scientific investigators had upon the work of ship defeigners. Any 
naval architect who mastered the methods described by Bouguer, 
Euler, and the other writers named above, no longer worked in 
the dark. With the drawings of a new ship before him, he could 
make exact calculations, not merely of her displacement and 
draught of water, but of her stability and power to carry sail. 
Until Bodguer defined the metacentre and shovved how its position 
could be estimated, only vague guesses could be made at the 
stability of ships. Very frequently, when ships were launched, 
they proved so crank’' and easily inclined from the upright, 
that it was necessary to “girdle” them by working thick planks in 
the region of the water-line. Girdling* was so common as to be 
regarded as a^matter of course ; and Sutherland, in his quaint old 
book, “ Shipbuilding Unveiled,” asserts that the Royal Katherine 
was thus treated, although she was designed by the Council of the 
Boyal Society, when Sir Isaac Newton was a member of the 
Council. But subsequently to the i)ublication of the “ Traits du 
Navire,” the designers of ships were enabled to dispense with 
girdling, because they could estimate what degree of “ stiffness” a 
ship would possess, and how much sail she could carry, even if she 
were of an entirely novel type. In this respect the French designers 
of the latter half of the last century were in nearly as good a 
position as naval architects of the present day ; and it is to their 
intelligent application of Bouguer's method that the superior sail- 
carrying power and speed of the French ships must be attributed. 

This progress was not unmarked by those interested in English 
shipping, although unfortunately it produced no sensible effect 
amongst English shipbuilders. A few English translations of 
foreign treatises on naval architecture appeared between 1750 
and 1800. One of the earliest but best of these works was 
published by Mungo Murray, who lived and died a working 
shipwright in Deptford Dockyard. His fate aptly represents 
the small esteem in which naval science was then held in this 
country. Another valuable addition to the English literature of 
flaval architecture was made, in 1790, by Colonel Watson, who 
translated Euler’s “ Theorie Complette.” Six years later, Atwood 
contributed to the Proceedings” of the Royal Society the first 
original work of any importance that had appeared in England. 
His “Disquisition on the Stability of Ships” (1796-98), con- 
tained both a criticism and an extension of Bouguer’s investiga- 
tion, and was an excellent example of scientific method applied 
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to exact calculations of the qualities of ships. Still further 
evidence of the recognition of a necessity for improved pethods 
of procedure was afforded by the formation of a Society for the 
Improvement of Naval Architecture/' in 179*1, with a very 
numerous and influential membership. The only work of any 
value undertaken by this Society was that connected with t^e 
extensive series of experiments on fluid resistance, conducted by 
Colonel Beaufoy in the Greenland Docks. These experiments 
were not exhaustive, but they were valuable extensions of what 
had been done previously in France and Sweden. Finally, 
1806, the feeling that a change in our policy of construction had 
become absolutely necessary, led to the appointmefnt of a 
“ Commission for the revision of the civil affairs of the Navy/’ 
from whose Keport" a quotation was made above. After a 
careful and protracted inquiry, the Commissioners emphatically 
recommended the provision of proper scientific education for 
those who were to be employed on the designs for our warships. 
They also expressed the opinion that the French^' system was 
preferable to the English in many respects, and contrasted the 
two methods in a passage which deserves quotation. Wliile 
our rivals in naval power were employing men of the greatest 
talents and most extensive acquirements, to call in the aid 
of science for improving the construction of ships, we have 
contented ourselves with groping in the dark in quest of such 
discoveries as chance might bring in our way.'' 

Effect was given to the recommendations of the Commission 
by the foundation of a school of naval architecture at Ports- 
mouth. This school began its work in January, 1811, under 
the direction of Professor Inman, a distinguished member of the 
University of Cambridge. His task was not an easy one, but it 
was admirably performed. Professor Inman had not merely to 
arrange a course of study for his pupils, but to find suitable text- 
books, and to master for himself the principles of ship-designing 
in order that he might teach them. He naturally turned to the 
works of foreign writers for guidance, and finally chose the 
Swedish “ Architectura Navalis Mercatoria" of Chapman as the 
chief textbook, translating it into English, and carefully annota- 
ting it. Atwood's ‘‘Memoirs on the Stability of Ships" and a 
few of the principal French works were also laid under contri- 
bution. Having provided for the theoretical side of the training*' 
to be given to the students, equally careful provision was made 
for their education in practical shipbuilding. Mr. Fincham, an 
experienced dockyard officer, was placed in charge of the practi- 
cal training of the students, and under his guidance they were 
taught the use of tools, ship-drawing, and laying off. Every 
endeavour was made to produce a class of men who should unite 
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the knovvfedge of scientific naval architecture with skill in the 
details of practical shipbuilding. It was further provided by 
the original scheme that, after students had passed through the 
school they shonhl have a period of service at sea, and another 
of service in the constructive department of the AdiniraUj\ The 
scheme was well conceived, and was generously^ supported by 
tfie Board of Admiralty throughout the long period (1812-30) 
that Lord Melville was First Lord. Over fifty thousand pounds 
were expended during twenty-one years, forty students being 
trained, and passing from the school into the dockyards when 
their 'course was completed. 

Notwith‘standing all this encouragement, the School of Naval 
Architecture failed to realize fully the hopes of its promoters. 
Probably these hopes were too sanguine, and immediate results 
were looked for from a system that necessarily required several 
years for its proper development. On the other hand, there was 
considerable dislike and opposition to the scheme, both among 
naval officer* and the great majority of the senior shipbuilding 
officers, who naturally resented the introduction of a system of 
education which was said to be necessary because their own 
education was imperfect. Feeling ran high, and under the 
circumstances a fair trial of the new system was scarcely possible. 

After some years had elapsed, and the Institution was in full 
work, Lord Melville determined to put the capabilities of the 
school to a practical test, and (in 1821 j called upon Dr. Inman 
and his pupils to produce designs from which ships should be 
built, to join experimental squadrons and engage in competitive 
sailing with ships designed by other persons. It would not have 
been surprising if Dr. Inman had declined such a competition ; 
he was a mathematical professor, busily engaged in his duties as 
a teacher, and entirely without experience in the designing of 
ships, except such as he had acquired in his studies of foreign 
textbooks, and his oversight of the class-exercises done by his 
pupils while learning methods of design. Dr. Inman did not 
decline, however, to compete with men who had spent all their 
lives in the profession, and were largely experienced, although 
they were imperfectly educated. At the outset he pointed out 
the absurdity of the tonnage limitations under which war-ships 
were then built, and requested to be relieved from them. Being 
overruled he proceeded to do his best under these unfavourable 
<&onditions, and it was generally admitted by impartial persons 
that the vessels built from Dr. Inman^s designs were very success- 
ful. It would be idle, however, to pretend that these initial 
attempts at designing furnished conclusive proof that the uew 
system of procedure was superior to the older methods ; they 
simply established the fact that a mathematician, who was 
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regarded as a ‘‘mere theorist/* could by means o^ scientific 
analysis and exact calculation at once compete with ttSen whose 
practice had grown up during a long and laborious lifetifiae, and 
was innocent of scientific method. Hence it was reasonable to 
hope that had Dr. Inman^s pupils been granted the opportunity 
of gaining experience in design after they completed their course 
of study, they would have achieved even gifeater successel. 
Unfortunately, such experience was never obtained by the greater 
number of these men ; although they had been specially trained 
for work as naval architects, they were employed as practical 
shipbuilding oflScers in the Dockyards on work for which ‘^they 
were probably less fitted than were many officers . trained 
exclusively in the Dockyards. So* it happened that the 
students of the first school of Naval Architecture suffered in 
reputation, while the interests of the public service were sacri- 
ficed. Until 1842, a quarter of a century after the ^senior 
students completed their course of study, not one of these men 
was ever permitted, much less encouraged, to prepare a design 
for a ship of war. Yet during this long interval experimental 
squadrons were much in fashion, and rival constructors of other 
classes, making no pretensions to scientific knowledge, were 
given free scope. Naval officers and master shipwrights occupied 
the ground, and the reports of the performances of their rival 
craft fill many volumes of Parliamentary papers, once eagerly 
read, now almost forgotten. 

Such was the end of the first attempt to establish scientific 
naval architecture in England. A period of hopeful progress 
(1810-30) was ; succeeded by one (1830-40) during which the 
claims of science were ignored ; and the designs of ships for the 
Koyal Navy were chiefly produced by naval officers, experienced 
seamen no doubt, and some of them men of marked ability, but 
])rejudiced withal against the scientific methods with which they 
had no acquaintance. In 1830, Viscount Melville was succeeded 
at the Admiralty by Sir James Graham, who soon after gave 
expression to his opinions on the value of science to naval 
architects, by two significant acts — the abolition of the School of 
Naval Architecture, and the appointment as Surveyor of the 
Navy of a naval officer, Sir William Symonds. The Surveyor- 
ship of the Navy, it should be added, was the highest office to 
which shipbuilding officers in the Admiralty service could 
aspire, and until 1832 it had been occupied by a long succes-<^ 
sion of professional men. The appointment of Sir William 
Symonds naturally created great discontent ; but in spite of all 
opposition he continued to hold office for more than fifteen 
years. This is not the place to enter into any discussion of the 
merits or demerits of the various classes of ships which were 
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introduce into the Royal Navy during this period ; nor is it 
desirable ’^’to revive the memories of controversies now happily 
forgotten. It is but just, however, to note the fact that Sir Wil- 
liam Symonds has the credit of first breaking through the absurd 
tonnage limitations whicli were in force until 183*2; and the 
freedom thus gained in the choice of dimensions^ was of advan- 
tage not merely* to himself, but to his rivals and successors. 

Discouraged as they were in thcur official employment, the 
pupils of Dr. Inman did not cease to advocate and illustrate the 
advantages of their special education. They, with their teacher, 
deserve the honour of being regarded as the founders of an 
English dithrature of naval architecture. Before the Papers on 
Naval Architecture” appe?ired (1827--3o), that literature consisted 
of the translations previously mentioned, and a few isolated 
Memoirs like Atwood's on the “Stability of Ships,’* or Dr. 
Youngs, on the Diagonal System of Shiphiiikling (“Philosophical 
Transactions of the Koyal Society for 1814' ”). Occasional con- 
tributions sSch as these indicated tlie capacity of English 
mathematicians and men of science to' deal with the various 
problems of sRip-construction : the njisfortune was that such 
men so rarely gave any attention to the subject. It was left for 
the professional naval architects of the iirst School to deal more 
generally with these questions, to publish many excellent trans- 
lations and summaries of foreign works then little known in 
England, thus helping to create as well as to satisfy the desire 
for information among shipbuilders and others interested in 
shipping. In this endeavour they were assisted by some of the 
more enlightened of the older class of shipbuilders, as well as by 
a few sailors who did not share the general prejudice against 
theory. Before 1835 there was a con.siderable body of published 
information relating to shipbuilding. Mr. Fiiicham had pro- 
duced his excellent treatises on “ Shipbuilding,*’ the “Masting 
of Ships,” and “ Laying Off,” embodying therein the materials 
gathered for the use of tlie students of l)r. Inman’s school. Mr. 
Edye (Assistant-Surveyor (»f the Navy) had published a laborious 
compilation of valuable data relating to the equipment of war- 
ships; and there were many other indications of the indirect 
influence which the School of Naval Architecture had exerted 
outside the circle of its pupils. The advance made between 
‘1810 and 1832 is marked by the appearance of Mr. Edye’a 
book : it contained exactly that kind of information which Pro- 
fessor Inman had said was utterly wanting in 1810. The 
advance made since 1832 is best indicated by the statement that 
any ordinary ship-draughtsman would now be expected to 
perform all the calculations, and to collate all the data, embo- 
died iu Mr. Edye’s book, which the author described as an 
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attempt ‘‘ to give the sailor a thorough and scientific knowledge 
of the structure, powers, parts, qualities, uses, and contents of 
his ships/' • 

The literary and professional capabilities of Dr. ‘Inman's pupils 
are best displayed in their later works. The Treatise on Naval 
Architecture oontributed by Mr. Creuze to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica," and published separately in 1840, was the first 
attempt made in England to produce a complete summary of 
the theory of naval architecture, and it included an excellent 
history of shipbuilding from the earliest times. Shortly after- 
wards, Creuze joined with two of his colleagues, Bead and 
Chatfield, in a petition to the Admiralty praying to be •allowed 
to design ships for the Navy. Their tequest was granted, and 
they began work at Chatham in 1842. It is unnecessary to 
describe the details of the designs prepared by them, or to 
narrate the competitive sailing matches in which the Espiegle^ 
twelve-gun brig engaged. The opportunity so long deferred 
came too late to be of service : the days of sailing ships were 
numbered even when the Chatham Committee were busy with 
their work. No one can study the admirable Kfeports sent to 
the Admiralty by Creuze and his colleagues without feeling 
regret that men so capable of such work should have been 
excluded from all share in ship-designing for nearly thirty years. 
In some cases, no doubt, their procedure now appears hyper- 
critical ; and there is an obvious tendency to over-estimate the 
value of the scientific methods known to them, as if further 
progress was unnecessary. Making every allowance for these 
very natural failings, which resulted from the circumstances 
under which their professional lives had been spent, it must be 
stated that, in the main, our present methods of designing 
sailing ships closely agree with those adopted by the Chatham 
Committee. The spirit in which their work was undertaken 
was expressed in the following passage, which we quote because 
it remains as true as when it was written nearly forty years ago, 
and is a suflficient answer to the objections still made in some 
quarters to the scientific education of naval architects ; — 

“ The study of naval architecture brings early conviction to the 
mind of the constructor that he can trust little or nothing to d priori 
reasoning. He uses the exact sciences, it is true, but uses them only 
as a means for tracing the connection between cause and effects, in' 
order to deduce principles that may be applied to his future works, 
with a certainty of producing the results he contemplates. There is 
no step he takes in forming a new design which is not most strictly a 
deduction from previous experiment He has no opinions, but those 
which facts form for him, and no uncertainty but on points on which 
there have not been sufficient facts to establish principles.” 
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In contrast with this systematic procedure they refer to ** the 
practice of building ships according to some novel idea, derived 
from merely casual observation, without reference to what has 
been done by others"' — a practice that had received many 
illustrations in the preceding twenty years, but which is justly 
stigmatized as ^ the resignation ‘‘of the prineiples of naval 
architecture to chance.” 

After long years of waiting, and the endurance of much harsh 
criticism, many of J3r. Inman's pupils attained positions wherein 
theij talents could find exercise. When the stirring times of 
the steam-reconstruction of the Navy began, soon after the 
outbreak of the Crimean War, the Chief Constructor, Mr. Watts, 
and the Engineer-in- Clflef, Mr. Lloyd, were both ex-students of 
the Portsmouth School. Upon them also rested the chief 
responsibility for ships and engines until the further recon- 
struction of the navy, coiisecjuent upon the use of armour- 
plating, had advanced through its earlier stages. In the Royal 
Dockyards 'fellow-students occupied the highest professional 
offices during the same periods. Outside the Admiralty service 
not a few of ttiese men found employment, diffusing the benefit 
of their training amongst a class of shipbuilders who were then 
distinctly inferior in knowledge to the officers of the dockyards. 
Creuze became chief surveyor to the great organization known 
as Lloyd s Register of British and Foreign Shipping. Moorsom 
took tlie leading part in the revision of the ^brinage Laws — 
a measure which did much to assist the development of our 
mercantile marine, and which has been imitated, in principle, 
by all great maritime nations. On all sides, as soon as the 
opportunity was afforded, these men assisted to remove abuses, 
to introduce improvements, and to win a name for English naval 
architecture abroad, justifying by their conduct the anticipations 
of those who had insisted upon the necessity for the systematic 
education of naval architects half a century before. 

Long before this result had been reached, the necessity and 
value of scientific procedure in designing ships had been 
demonstrated by the rapid developments of the nwiteriel of the 
mercantile marine. By a singular coincidence, the year in which 
the first English school of naval architecture was established was 
that in which Henry Bell decided to construct the first passenger 
steamer, the Comet, From that time onwards change has 
followed change in rapid succession. Steam machinery has been 
wonderfully improved ; large economies of fuel have been 
effected ; the sizes and speeds of steamships have been greatly 
increased; wood hulls have given place to iron, which in their 
turn are giving place to steel ; and the days of sailing ships are 
numbered, except in special trades. The history of British ship- 
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building during the last half century has yet to be written ; the 
advances made daring that period far exceed in value^ those 
made in the thousand years preceding it. New elements were 
introduced into ship-construction by the use of steam power for 
propulsion, and the employment of iron instead of wood for the 
hulls. Precedeat and experience lost much of their value under 
these altered conditions. Shipbuilders pf the old school, for the 
most part, failed to keep pace with the new movement in its 
earlier stages; although there were a few — like the brothers 
Wood of Port Glasgow — who gave valuable aid in the deveJ,op- 
ment of steam shipping. It is not diflScult to account for the 
conservatism of the ^najority of private shipbuilders, wlfen one 
recollects their utter ignorance of the science of their profession ; 
but, while they hesitated, civil and mechanical engineers came 
forward, boldly facing the novel problems connected with the 
construction of iron-hulled steamships. Not a few of these new- 
comers possessed no better acquaintance with the science of 
naval architecture than their predecessors ; but mhny of the 
most eminent set a better example, their productions serving as 
models for the less instructed. Great advantage resulted from 
the association with shipbuilding of such men as Fairbairn and 
Brunei, who had previously gained high reputations in other 
branches of engineering, and were skilled in the design of bridges 
or other structures in wrought iron. To men of this class 
careful preliminary investigation and calculation naturally formed 
part of the work of designing ships ; “ rule of thumb'" was not 
likely to find favour, even if it had been applicable, which it was 
not, under the circumstances. At first, much was done on 
imperfect methods, comparatively in the dark ; fiiilures were not 
rare, yet progress was made, and gradually greater precision was 
attained, in the attempt to design steamers capable of proceeding 
at certain assigned speeds when laden to a given draught. In 
fact, the construction of steamers rendered imperative a careful 
study of the laws of fluid resistance, and of the cognate investiga- 
tion of the mechanical theory of propulsion — both of which 
subjects lay practically outside the field of the designers of 
sailing ships. The speed of a sailing ship is obviously dependent 
upon the force and direction of the wind ; her designer, therefore, 
chooses forms and proportions whicli will enable a good spread 
of canvas to be carried, on a handy stable vessel. Questions of 
resistance to the progress of the ship were therefore subordinated 
to sail-carrying power and handiness in sailing ships; whereas 
in steamers designed for a certain speed the question of resistance 
occupies a primary place, seeing that the engine-power must be 
proportioned to the resistance. Consequently, while keeping in 
view stability, handiness and structural strength, the designer of 
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a steamer has a more difficult task than the designer of a sailing 
ship ; and the difficulty can only be met if faced intelligently by 
scientiSc analysis. Hence it happened, as was previously 
remarked, that a more general appreciation of the value of 
scientific methods accompanied the development of steam navi- 
gation and iron shipbuilding in the British meroantile marine. 

Comparing the conditions of 1810 with those of 1860, one 
sees that the extensions of the science of naval architecture made 
in that period were largely the result of progress in practical 
construction. Principles were thought out and embodied in the 
designs of ships, before they were formulated in scientific lan- 
guage ,• jfnd the pioneers of progress were Xhe men engaged on 
the designs of new shipi^ With rare exceptions, mathematicians 
held aloof from investigations connected with naval architecture ; 
and the only important original contribution from this class 
between 1830 and 1860 was made by Canon Moseley, in his 
Memoir on the Dynamical Stability of Ships, published in 
the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions” for 1850. With this excep- 
tion, the methods of investigating questions relating to the 
buoyancy and stability of ships were nearly the same in 1 860 
as they had been half a century before ; but considerable ad- 
vances had been made in the treatment of questions relating 
to the resistance, propulsion, strength, and strains of ships. 
These advances were chiefly due to the labours of naval architects 
employed outside the Admiralty service ; and the fact is signi- 
ficant of the change which had been wrought in the character 
and qualifications of the leaders in private shipbuilding, by the 
transition from sails to steam and from wood to iron. 

One of the most distinguished workers in these new fields of 
inquiry, forty years ago, was Mr. John Scott Russell, who sub- 
sequently became a shipbuilder, and constructed the Oreai 
Eastern, His experimental investigations on the resistances of 
vessels of various forms, and his “ wave-line” theory of resistance, 
constituted valuable additions to previous knowledge. Subse- 
quent investigation and experiment have led to yet further 
advance, but Mr. Russell has fair claims to be regarded as the 
discoverer of several important principles. He it was who first 
remarked upon the influence which the waves created by the 
passage of a ship must have upon her resistance, and thence 
inferred that for economical propulsion it was necessary to have 

certain minimum length associated with a certain assigned 
maximum speed. Closely connected with this inquiry was that 
which he also conducted into the characteristics of wave-motion 
— an inquiry which displayed a rare degree of patience and 
ability, and gave a start to the accurate observation of ocean- 
waves. The details of these investigations may be found in 
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Mr. Rtisseir^ Treatise on Naval Architecture,” and in the 
Reports” of the British Association (1885-45). It should not 
be overlooked that the British Association gave substantial 
assistance to Mr. Russell in the prosecution of these inquiries, at 
a time when no other public body displayed much interest in 
the advancement of naval science. ^ 

The use of iron as a material for shipbuilding was of immense 
advantage to this country. It restored our supremacy in ship- 
building when the United States and other countries, rich in 
timber, threatened to take the lead. It assisted the develop- 
ment of our mercantile marine, increasing the strength, durability, 
and carrying power of ships. It was essential to the progress of 
steam navigation, for wooden ships could never have been built 
of the sizes, lengths, and speeds now common. Moreover, the 
change of material necessitated an abandonment of the structural 
arrangements found most efficient in wood ships, and led to an 
independent study of the strains to which ships are subjected, as 
well as an investigation of the principles of structurkl strength. 
In this department of inquiry, the names of Fairbairn and Brunei 
stand pre-eminent. Fairbairn's opinions and practice are em- 
bodied in his book on Iron Shipbuilding Bruners far-reaching 
views never took the formal shape required for publication, but 
the Great Eastern is a monument of his constructive skill, and 
has furnished the guiding principles for many more modern con- 
structions. Mr. Scott Russell also assisted in the diffusion of 
knowledge on this department of naval architecture ; and the 
influence which these men have exerted upon subsequent prac- 
tice can scarcely be overrated. Their methods are still the 
guides to naval constructors, and reappear, with suitable modifi- 
cations, in the structure of war-ships and merchantmen. As 
years have passed, a great mass of valuable data has been 
collected respecting the strains and strengths of ships, while the 
mathematical theory of the subject has been perfected. In fact, this 
department of naval architecture has been peculiarly English; and 
thus the debt we owed to foreign writers of the earlier treatises has 
been to some extent repaid. Had other English mathematicians 
followed the example of Moseley, and devoted themselves to the 
development 6f naval architecture, much more rapid progress 
might have been made ; but as they held aloof, the knowledge 
gained in actual practice had to spread gradually through the 
profession. Textbooks on naval architecture, in English, re- 
mained unwritten, and there was no adequate provision for the 
edtieation of naval architects. Eminent shipbuilders sent their 
sons alnroad to gain the information they could not obtain at 
home ; and while England led the world in shipbuilding, France 
still showed the way in the training of naval architects. 
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Even in the Admiralty service no system of higher education 
existed, until the urgent necesiity for a steam-reconstruction 
of the UTavy forced attention to the want of trained men who 
could succeed the places then given, perforce, to the men 
educated by Dr. Inman. In 1848 a second School of Naval 
Architecture was established at Portsmouth, to be abolished, after 
five or six years" useful work, by Sir James Graham. The 
Principal of this school, Dr, Woolley, was an enainent graduate 
of the University of Cambridge— -the same University having 
produced Atwood, Inman and Moseley, with whom Dr. Woolley 
well deserved to be associated. From 1848 on to the present 
time. Dr. '‘Woolley has held a prominent place among the 
promoters of naval science, and his pupils have given good 
evidence of his capability as a teacher. Upon these gentlemen 
has fallen the burden of the ironclad reconstruction, and from 
the time (1863) when Mr. Reed became Chief Constructor of the 
Navy until now, they have had to face the diflSculties incidental 
to the ever**shifting contest between guns and armour. The 
French forced our hands in this matter as they had previously 
done in the sfeam-recoustruction, and for a time led the way ; 
but this lead has not been maintained, and for fifteen years, with 
rare exceptions, English naval architects have had to venture first 
on untrodden paths. Ironclad ships, carrying many hundreds 
of tons of armour on their sides, steaming at high speeds, armed 
with heavy guns, capable of ramming and specially constructed 
to resist hostile rams, are clearly outside the field of operation of 
the amateur naval architect. To make these floating fortresses 
safe, seaworthy, and manageable, taxes the skill of the best- 
trained designer. It was a fortunate accident, therefore, that 
the short-lived second School of Naval Architecture was esta- 
blished when it was ; otherwise there would have been no supply 
of trained men to fill the vacant places at the Admiralty, caused 
by the retirement, full of years and honours, of Dr. Inman’s 
pupils. One cannot but think of the changes which these 
gentlemen had witnessed or helped to carry through, during the 
half century of their professional careers. When they joined the 
School at Portsmouth, only sailing-ships existed in England : 
when they left active life, steam navigation was well developed, 
the Great Eastern was afloat, and fleets of armoured vessels were 
* built aud building ! They had a fair chiin to rest after labours 
Sfuch as these. 

The year 1860 will always mark an era in the history of naval 
architecture in England, for it witnessed the foundation of the 
Institution of N aval Architects. Such an Association would not 
have been popible even ten yearn before ; but the time was rip 3 
for its establishment when the few srentlemen with whom tne 
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fscbeme originated made it known to the profession. It was a 
period of great excitement, approaching almost to panic, respect- 
ing the influence which the construction of La Oloire ahd other 
ironclads in France would have upon our ncfval supremacy. 
The Warrior, and two or three other armoured vessels had been 
ordered by the Admiralty, but opinion was lUuch divided as^to 
the extended use of armour. Nor were topics of interest wanting 
in connection with the mercantile marine. The construction of 
the Great Eastern was an evidence of the rapid development 
going on in ocean steam-navigation, and the incidents ^f the 
Crimean War and Indian Mutiny had done much to prove the 
advantages incidental to the substitution of steani <for sails. 
Furthermore, the progress in scientific method sketched above 
had created, what had formerly been wanting, a body of naval 
architects worthy of the name. 

The scheme of the Institution was happily conceived and well 
executed. Amongst its earliest members were found the trained 
naval architects of the first and second Schools,*- the leading 

E rivate shipbuilders and marine engineers, the principal ship- 
uilding officers of the Dockyards, men of science specially 
interested in naval architecture, shipowners, merchants, and 
others connected with shipping ; while a considerable number of 
sailors from the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine showed their 
appreciation of the value of naval science by becoming Associates. 
The list of names is eminently representative. Sir John 
Pakington (afterwards Lord Hampton), then only recently 
retired from the oflSce of First Lord of the Admiralty, was the 
first President. Many experienced naval oflBcers supported him. 
There were men like Watts, Read, and Moorsom, who had been 
pupils of Dr. Inman half a century before ; others, like Fairbairn, 
Laird and Grantham, who had been conversant with iron shipbuild- 
ing from its commencement ; marine engineering was worthily 
represented by veterans like Penn, Maudsiay, and Lloyd ; mathe- 
maticians and men of science like Canon Moseley, Dr. Woolley, 
Professor Airy, and Mr. Froude, appear on the list. Private 
shipbuilders and naval architects like Scott Russell. Samuda, 
Napier, and White, joined in the movement, so did the 
surveying staff of Lloyd’s Register, In fact, there was a general 
appreciation of the endeavour to establish an association which 
should enable all classes interested in shipping to interchange*^ 
ideas and experience with a view to general improvement. Mr. 
Reed was the first Secretary, retaining that post until he was 
appointed Chief Constructor of the Navy, and in that position 
dm much to aid the progress of the Institution. 

From the first the ‘‘Transactions’* of the Institution took a 
high position iu the literature of naval architecture, and at 
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successive annual meetings Papers of the greatest value have 
been read. Owing to the rapid advances constantly being made 
in both •the science and the practice of the profession, these 
Transactions” Rave come to be the chief textbooks available. 
Members and Associates have joined from all the great maritime 
nations. Members of the professional corps of naval architects 
and engineers of France, Austria, Italy, Germany, the United 
States, Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, are proud 
to be numbered with their English professional brethren, and 
not a few of these foreign members have contributed valuable 
Papers. The meetings of the Institution afford exceptional 
opportunities for the discussion of questions having general 
interest, as well as others ’Slaving more special value to profes- 
sional men. Different views of the same subject find capable 
exponents, and lead to valuable discussions. The latest systems 
of construction and most recent changes in materiel are described 
by competent authorities. Valuable data are put on record 
relating to the designs and performances of war-ships and 
merchant-ships. Inventions of various kinds are described and 
examined. Abstruse theoretical investigations are by no means 
rare ; and, in many cases, the contribution of one such Paper by 
an original thinker has given a start to others and led to impor- 
tant extensions of knowledge. In fact, the Institution of Naval 
Architects has admirably fulfilled the intentions of its founders, 
acting as a centre where valuable information could be collected, 
and whence it could be distributed for the general benefit of the 
profession. Before it was founded naval science had no home 
in England ; its treasures lay scattered far and wide in occasional 
Memoirs and Papers such as have been mentioned in the pre- 
ceding pages : but now everything worth preservation naturally 
finds its way to the “ Transactions.” Any movement affecting 
shipping also leaves its record there in Papers and Discussions 
which will hereafter have a high historical value. The earlier 
half of the present century witnessed many changes, of whicli we 
have given a faint sketch ; but their full history has yet to be 
written, and the materials for that history can only be collected 
with diflSculty. Thanks to the “ Transactions,” this will not be 
true of the period subsequent to 1860 ; every great movement 
since then is chronicled. The introduction of armoured ships, 
reforms in the tonnage laws, agitations for the preservation of 
lif^ at sea, proposals for surveying merchant ships, changes in 
the types of war ships, improvements in marine engineering, the 
use of steel instead of iron hulls, all find a place. Moreover, in 
the “ Transactions” as they stand may be found a history of the 
theory of naval architecture. At the opening meetings in 1860> 
Dr. Woolley read an able and exhaustive Paper on “ The present 
[VoL CXV. No. CCXXVII.1-.New Seeies, Vol. LIX. No. I. B 
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State of the Theory of Naval Architecture.’* Anyone who care- 
fully reads that Paper will see that twenty years ago, with the 
exception of Canon Moseley’s investigations on Stability and 
Mr. Scott RusseH’s on Resistance and Wave-Motion, little pro- 
gress had been made in the more abstruse branches of the 
science since ^he commencement of the century. The theory of 
resistance and propulsion was still in an unsettled state : ^nd 
there was no accepted theory for the behaviour of ships at sea. 
If, starting from 1860, the reader goes carefully through succeed-' 
ing volumes of the Transactions,” hgi^ill find evidences of great 
progress and more certain knowledge. Step by step advance 
has been made, until it has become possible to determine the 
principal causes influencing the rolling and pitching of ships in 
a seaway, and even to predict their behaviour with close 
approach to accuracy. 13y a happy combination of experiment 
ana mathematical investigation, it has been made compara- 
tively easy to foretell what engine-power ought to be given to a 
new ship, even if there is no precedent either in form or speed. 
A more exact acquaintance has been made with the actual 
strengths of different classes of ships, and great savings in weights 
have been effected by improved structural arrangements without 
any sacrifice of strength. Careful and elaborate calculations 
have been made for the stability of various classes of ships. And 
in many other departments of construction that cannot be par- 
ticularized here similar progress has been made. 

Not a little of the work recorded in the “Transactions*’ has 
grown out of the necessities of actual practice, or of investiga- 
tions that have followed great disasters. The terrible loss of the 
Captain, for example, led to a iiiller recognition of the necessity 
for exact experiments and calculations, in order to determine 
thoroughly the conditions of stability for war-ships. In the 
mercantile marine, also, cases of capsizing at sea have caused 
similar investigations to be made for typical ships ; and instances 
of weakness h^.ve caused especial attention to be devoted to the 
necessity for better structural arrangements. The agitation 
which Mr. Plimsoll conducted caused attempts to provide a 
scientific method of fixing the maximum load-line to which ships 
should be brought when fully equipped for sea. Losses of iron 
ships by collision have made the advantages of watertight sub- 
division more apparent. The dismasting of ships caused carefvl 
investigations to be made of the strength of masts and rigging* in 
sailing merchantmen. And, in other instances, the benefits of 
scientific analysis have been displayed in drawing lessons of 
general value from particular occurrences. In former times no 
similar endeavour was made ; there was a disposition to accept 
facts without accounting for them— -to rejoice in a success, and 
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regard a failure as irreparable. Now, even failures and accidents 
are made to yield subsequent benefits, thanks to the advance of 
scientific snethods of inquiry. 

In this connecrton it is but right to note the valuable labours 
of the various Commissions and Committees that have been 
appointed during the last ten years to investigate questions 
relating to the Royal Navy, or the Mercantile Marine. The 
members of these committees have done much good service, but 
ijiiey have furthered progress quite as much by calling in the aid 
of professional experts. T^e ‘‘ Reports of the Commission on 
Un8ea^^orthy Ships contain most valuable data furnished by 
various professional witnesses, having special acquaintance with 
the mercantile marine. The “ Reports of the Committees 
appointed by the Admiralty in 1871 and 1875 to consider the 
Designs for Sliips of War, are, perhaps, more valuable, from a 
scientific point of view, containing much original investigation of 
a high order. The constant demands made upon the professional 
officers of the Admiralty in connection with the designs of war- 
ships, have also tended to aid the progress of naval architecture 
generally, and mbre particularly in the departments of stability, 
structural arrangement, and propulsion of ships. Methods of 
construction, originally designed for war-ships, have since been 
carried out in merchant ships with appropriate modifications. 
In the use of steel for shipbuilding, the Admiralty also set an 
example which private shipbuilders have not been slow to follow. 
On the other hand, much of the special experience gained in 
merchant ships has been of value to the designers of war ships, 
more particularly that relating to marine engines. Nor should 
one fail to note the rapid spread of an appreciation of scientific 
methods among private shipbuilders in recent years, and the 
labours of many of them to advance structural improvements, or 
give precision to the designing of steam ships. The mercantile 
marine owes no small gratitude also to the officers of Lloyds 
Register for the valuable work done within the last ten years, in 
many branches of the science of naval architecture. Not a few 
men who have received high professional training as naval 
architects, are now numbered amongst the Surveyors of this 
important Society ; and the Committee of Management deserve 
the highest praise for their action in supplementing their staff of 
e^Kperienced practical officers by men capable of conducting 
original theoretical investigations of the qualities and perform- 
ances of merchant ships. Such a course of action cannot fail to 
increase the respect in which the character of the Register is 
held all over the world. 

Another notable consequence of the foundation of the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects, was the establishment of a third 

b2 
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English School of Naval Architecture. On all sides it was 
agreed that such a school was an absolute necessity if a proper 
training was to be given to those who would have to Undertake 
the construction of future ships. Private shipb*uilders were then 
sending their sons to France to obtain the education they could 
not secure at home, and the Admiralty had ceased to train men 
for the highest positions in their service. Such a combination as 
was now formed to request the Government to take action, could 
scarcely fail of success. Headed by the President of the Insti- 
tution (not long before First Lord of the Admiralty), the 
advocates of a new school included Dr. Woolley, Mr. mtchie, 
(Chief Surveyor «to Lloyd’s Registry), Mr. Scott Iltissell, many 
eminent private shipbuilders, and laest, but not least, Mr. Reed 
and his colleagues, who had been trained in the second School. 
In the autumn of 1864 the Royal School of Naval Architecture 
and Marine Engineering was opened at South Kensington 
Museum, under the most promising auspices. Dr. Woolley was « 
the Inspector-General ; Mr. Merrifield, F.R.S., nvas Principal, 
with Mr. Purkiss (Senior Wrangler of that year) as Vice-Principal, 
The Admiralty sent a large number of their' most promising 
young men from the Dockyards, and several students entered 
from private establishments. This School, unlike its predecessors, 
was not exclusively an Admiralty Establishment, but was designed 
to be a national institution, and did not exclude foieigners. It 
remained in operation at South Kensington until 1878, when the 
Admiralty decided to establish the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich, and to train their students of naval architecture and 
marine engineering there. Since 1873, therefore, what may 
fairly be regarded as a continuation of the third School has been 
at work at Greenwich, the Admiralty granting facilities for the 
entry of private and foreign students, much as was done at South 
Kensington. For sixteen years this third School has been in 
operation, and on the whole it has proved successful in all X'espects 
save one. The Admiralty students trained there have given 
proof of their professional ability in many ways, the seniors occu- 
pying responsible positions, both in the Admiralty service and in 
private employment. Foreign students have also come in 
considerable numbers, most of them having been sent by their 
respective Governments, in order that they may secure the benefit 
of what is now generally admitted to be the most complete course €»f 
training attainable in any country. Russians, Italians, Americstds, 
Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, Spaniards, Dutchmen, Japanese, and 
Egyptians have come to this country to study ; and many of them, 
returning home, have been placed in positions of responsibility in 
their respective navies. But unfortunately for the hopes of Mr. 
Scott Russell, and other private shipbuilders, the number of 
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private students sent from our great shipyards has hitherto been 
few. Recently there have been signs of an awakening, and the 
Admiralty have • generously offered Scholarships and Free 
Studentships for competition to private students, while the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s Registry have also founded a Scholarship. We 
can -only hope that^the growth of regard for scientific knowledge 
in our great private establishments will lead to a more generous 
igupport of the School in future. Nor can we refrain from 
expressing the thanks which are due to the Admiralty for keep- 
ing opeti to the jH'ivate trade, through all these years, facilities 
for obtaining, the highest professional training at a very moderate 
cost. Private shipbuilders should look to it thht their gratitude 
for the opportunity thus offered takes the form of sending to the 
College students who will hereafter prove the benefits of their 
higher education. It is gratifying to be able to add that some 
of the leading firms in the country are already moving in this 
direction. 

During the fast twenty years many valuable additions have 
been made to the English literature of naval architecture. 
From ISIiO to 1«S65 only one small treatise of any value 
appeared ; its author, Lord Robert Montagu, was largely 
indebted to preceding writers, particularly Chapman and Edye, 
and the work is chiefly remarkable for its advocacy of a peculiar 
method of determining the under- water forms of ships in order 
to diminish resistance. The modern English textbooks of the 
science and practice of shipbuilding have appeared from 1865 
onwards. First on the list stands the Modern System of Naval 
Architecture,'" by Mr. Scott Russell — probably one of the largest 
books ever published, and designed to cover the whole of naval 
architecture and marine engineering. This work contains, as 
might have been expected, a large amount of very valuable 
information, and a series of beautiful illustrations of various 
classes of ships. It summarizes the author"s experin^ental 
researches on wave-motion and resistance, and gives a detailed 
account of the Great Eastern, There is much to commend, 
also, in the clear explanations of fundamental principles of ship- 
construction ; and the amount of labour bestowed on the illustra- 
tion of methods of designing is considerable. On the other 
hand, the book deals too exclusively with Mr. RusselFs own 
pra 9 tice and opinions to be in the fullest sense a textbook of 
the profession ; and in aiming at a style which should be gene- 
rally understood the author has undoubtedly become diffuse. 
Without any sacrifice of its utility, or curtailment of scientific 
investigations, it would be possible to compress the book into 
much more modest dimensions, and to remove the objections 
arising from its extravagant size. Still, as a record of the 
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opinioDS and methods of a man who has done good service in 
many departments of applied science, the work will always 
retain a place in the literature of the profession. 

Another, and in some respects very superior^ book appeared in 
1866. Shijpbuilding, Theoretical and Practical/’ was the joint 
work of some of the most competent men of* that period. The 
late Professor Rankine was one of the principal contributors, as 
well as editor. His colleagues included Mr. Watts, late Chief 
Constructor of the Navy, and formerly a student of the first 
School of Naval Architecture ; Mr. Barnes, now Sur^^yor of 
the Royal Dockyards, and a distinguished student of ^the second* 
School ; and the late Mr. J. R. Napier, a member of the famous 
Clyde shipbuilding firm, and himself a man of considerable 
scientific attainments. Their book is written in a concise clear 
style, giving useful and thorough information on all branches 
of shipbuilding and marine engineering. Subsequent progress 
in certain departments of naval science has madg a new edition 
desirable ; but at the time of publication it embodied the latest 
investigations, and still remains unequalled among the foimal 
treatises on naval architecture, published either in England or 
abroad. 

From 1866 to 1877 no attempt w^as made to summarize the 
important additions which were made to experimental and theo- 
retical knowledge during that time. In the interval Mr. Reed 
published a very valuable treatise on Shipbuilding in Iron and 
Steel, containing full details of the structural arrangements of 
iron and steel ships for war and commerce. Subsequent changes, 
especially in the direction of the extended use of steel, have 
rendered a new edition of the book necessary, although it is only 
ten years old. Another interesting work, published by Mr. 
Reed nearly at the same time, was ‘‘ Our Ironclad Ships,” deal- 
ing in popular style with various matters relating to the 
armoured fleet. Mr. Reed further assisted the advance of pro- 
fessional knowledge by establishing a quarterly review appro- 
priately entitled Naval Science, which continued to appear from 
1872 to 1875, and w^as of such value that its cessation was 
greatly regretted in England and abroad. 

Another serial publication which promised well, but was short- 
lived, was the Annual of the School of Naval Architecture.” , 
Originated by students of the South Kensington School, it,>vas 
supported by contributors from that school as well as by the 
pu^pils of earlier schools. In some respects the Annual” 
resembled the Papers on Naval Architecture/^ published by 
Dr. Inman^s pupils ; but whereas those ‘‘ Papers^^ stood alone 
at the earlier period, when the Annual'^ appeared the “ Trans- 
actions*" of the Institution of Naval Architects naturally 
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attracted most attention. In fact, those Transactions*^ very 
properly absorb all the most valuable contributions from members 
of the ^ofession, and there is scarcely room for a competing 
publication. 

Remarkable testimony to the more general appreciation of 
scientific method in designing ships is found in^ the attitude 
assumed by yachtsmen of the present day. Not very long ago 
the attempt to apply such a method to the designing of yachts 
would have been scoffed at by the great majority of the builders 
as wey as the owners of yachts. Now the scientific analysis of 
the qualities of successful yachts, and the inference therefrom of 
the rules 40 * be followed in new designs, has beqpme comparatively 
general among yachl-buiWers. Natural taste in shaping the 
lines was formerly all important; it is now regulated by theoretical 
investigations as well as by experience at sea. To those persons 
specially interested in modern yacht-designing and management 
we can safely commend the two excellent books produced by 
Mr. Dixon K^mp, entitled “Yacht Designing” and “ Yacht and 
Boat Sailing.” In these books will be found a large amount of 
valuable information, well arranged and carefully analyzed, 
relating to yachts of all classes, their forms, qualities and relative 
performances. Mr. Kemp may be congratulated on having done 
so much to encourage among yachtsmen a spirit of inquiry into 
the principles which govern the design and behaviour of our 
pleasure fleet. 

In concluding this review of the progress of naval architecture 
during the present century, it is but proper to draw particular 
attention to the labours of two eminent men, whose loss the 
profession has had to mourn in recent years. The late Professor 
Rankine and the late Mr. W. Froude have done more original 
work during the last twenty years than any other investigators 
at home or abroad ; and the leading position which this country 
has taken since ISfiO in developing the theory of naval archi- 
tecture is chiefly due to the ability and industry of these two 
men, neither of whom was by profession a naval architect. 
Rankine and Froude were civil engineers, and had both been 
actively engaged in professional work for many years before 
they took up the special study of naval architecture. Froude 
was drawn in this direction by his intimacy with Mr. Brunei, 
•who was busy with many other things when the Oreal Eastern 
\?as in progress, and was glad to have the assistance of so capable 
a mathematician as Froude in the consideration of the difficult 
problems incidental to her design. Rankine would appear to 
have been specially interested in shipping after he became 
Professor of Civil Engineering at Glasgow University ; and the 
close neighbourhood of the shipyards on the Clyde could 
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scarcely fail to produce this result. Moreover, Rankine was a 
man who rejoiced in being of service to any one who sought help 
or advice ; and some of the leading Clyde builders were not slow 
to avail themselves of his help when questions of a novel or 
difficult character had to be considered. Widely differing in 
their modes pf thought and expression, Fronde and Ranky^ie 
mutually influenced and helped each other* Of the two, 
Rankine probably had the greater power in mathematical 
investigation ; but Fronde was at least as original as Rankine, ‘ 
and was possessed of an almost intuitive perception of pringiples. 
More than once a method of inquiry originating with one of 
these men was carried further by the other ; and difficifities that 
might have proved insurmountable to *^either working alone, were 
by their combined action removed or overcome. 

Mr. Froude commenced his labours by a discussion of the 
phenomena of wave-motion and the oscillation of ships in a sea- 
way. His first Paper read before the Institution of Naval 
Architects in 1861 marked a new departure in thife department 
of the science of naval architecture. Many eminent writers had 
attempted to frame a theory to represent the rolling of ships at 
sea, but had failed, Mr. Froude ])roposed a method of investi- 
gation which from the nature of the case could not be exact, 
although it more nearly represented facts than any preceding 
method had done. For nearly twenty years Mr. Froude steadily 
pursued the inquiry, adding one mathematical investigation to> 
another, carrying out numerous experiments, and making voyages 
for the purpose of studying the behaviour of ships. At first, 
authorities in the science of naval architecture, like Moseley and 
Dr. Woolley, regarded the new theory with some suspicion ; 
Rankine, on the contrary, warmly supported it and helped to 
answer various objections urged against the hypothesis on which 
it was based. Gradually the new theory won its way, and it i& 
now generally accepted. Broadly speaking, it may be said that 
whereas earlier investigations gave to the naval architect the 
power of making estimates of the buoyancy and stability of ships 
floating in smooth water, they gave up as altogether hopeless the 
attempt to predict the behaviour of ships at sea, or to determine the^ 
causes which produce heavy rolling. On the other hand, thanks* 
to Mr. Froude, the designer of a ship now knows what pre- 
cautions to take in order to promote steadiness and good * 
behaviour. Mr. Froude aimed at nothing less than being ablS 
to predict with close approximation to truth the heaviest rolling 
that any ship could be made to perform. His method included 
the conduct of a series of experiments with a carefully prepared 
model of > ship ; and the inference therefrom, by means of 
mathematical formulae, of her probable behaviour at sea. In the 
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case of the Inflexible this process was actually adopted, and the 
details can be found in Parliamentary Papers. It is but right 
to add^that Mr. Froude was assured of the accuracy of his 
procedure by the comparison of its results with the observed 
behaviour of actual ships. He was no. mere theorist, riding 
a hobby to death^ but a painstaking experimentalist and patient 
observer, with the greatest reverence for facts. Any one who 
had the honour of his friendship will know that any theory 
* of his, however cherished, would have been abandoned at once 
if foujid to be opposed to facts. No one was more persistent 
• in the endeavour to obtain from sailors accurate and trust- 
worthy observations of ocean waves and the rolling of ships; 
and his recommendationj^ did much towards inducing the 
Admiralty to establish the regulations now in force for making 
such observations. For the last ten years of his life Mr. Froude 
was, indeed, intimately associated with the Royal Nav}^ giving 
his valuable services without other reward than the grateful 
recognition of their value by successive Boards of Admiralty, 
who placed atjiis disposal the means of making many experi- 
ments that would otherwise have been beyond his power. 
Such a man is rarely found, and could be ill* spared. The 
beneficial effect of his labours on the designs of our ships of 
^ war are generally acknowledged, and most fully by the pro- 
fessional officers of the Admiralty who were directly aided by 
Mr. Froude in the performance of their difficult and responsible 
duties. 

While Froude was the leader in the inquiries mentioned above, 
Rankine, for many years, took the foremost place in investigations 
relating to the resistance and propulsion of ships. To Rankine 
is due the accepted mechanical theory of the action of propellers; 
and the stream-line theory of resistance, although indicated by 
Poncelet and others, was put into a complete and general form 
by Rankine. His investigations into the dynamical theory of 
heat also did much to assert the progress of marine engineers in 
the device of improved types of machinery. In all his work 
Rankine aimed at making theoretical investigations influence 
practice ; and although he was not personally engaged in naval 
architecture, his influence among private shipbuilders was con- 
siderable, causing them to appreciate the value of scientific 
ftiethods. This was especially true of the Clyde shipbuilders, 
wfio, from the first, have taken a leading part in the develop- 
ment of steamship construction. Not a few of Rankine's 
investigations were made for the purpose of assisting his friends ; 
and many opportunities of experiment and observation were 
afforded him by those who had benefited by bis advice. Rankine 
had to carry on the heavy routine duties of his Professorship in 
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Glasgow University, and consequently could give only fragments 
of his leisure time to the prosecution of his various original 
investigations. Under these circumstances it is surprising that 
he accomplished so much ; but one great result of his work was 
the attraction of Mr. Froude, who had more leisure, to the more 
careful study ©f the resistance and propulsion of ships. 

Accepting Rankine’s stream-line theory of resistance, Mr. 
Froude based upon it an experimental method of ascertaining, 
from models, the resistance of full-sized ships. This method was * 
first described in a Report to the British Association (J1866) 
made by a Committee appointed to consider the Behaviour of 
Ships. All the other members of this Committee, including 
Rankine, favoured the proposal to experiment with ships, regard- 
ing model experiments with suspicion. Froude, on the contrary, 
maintained that with proper care, and using models of reasonably 
large dimensions, it would be possible to predict the resistance 
of ships. His opinion has since been verified ; and for many 
years before his death he presided over an expetimental esta- 
blishment at Torquay, which the Admiralty largely aided, and 
where a considerable amount of valuable work was done, although 
much remained incomplete when he died. 

Purely mathematical investigation utterly failed in the endea- 
vour to predict what would be the resistance experienced by a 
ship of given form moving at a given speed. Froude, by a 
happy grafting of experiment upon mathematical reasoning, 
solved the difficulty, and showed how greater precision might be 
given to the designing of steamships. Had he been spared, still 
further progress would have been made in this direction ; and 
it must be hoped that the Admiralty will continue to give their 
support to a system which has already rendered such notable 
economies possible in the engine-power of ships of the Royal 
Navy. Instead of building a ship and putting in the machinery, 
only to find, on trial, that other forms and proportions would 
have been preferable, a series of inexpensive models can be tested, 
and the best form selected from amongst them before a ship is 
built. 

An illustration of the advantages of the new system may be of 
interest. About five years ago a new class of gunboats was 
designed for the Royal Navy ; and the choice lay between two 
very dissimilar forms, the length and draught of water being the 
same in both. By means of model experiments one of tbeSe, 
which at a cursory glance would appear likely to encounter the 
greater resistance, was shown to require only two*thirds the 
engine-power required by the other form to attain the same speed. 
On the twelve vessels of the class, the saving on the first cost of 
the engines must have exceeded ten thousand pounds ; while the 
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less powerful engines will be less costly in coal-consumption 
during, the whole period of service of the gunboats. These 
economies are the result of an experiment probably costing less 
than a hundred pounds. Moreover, with this experimental 
method, it is possible to advance with some assurance on the 
construction of new types of ships, or to attempt the attainment 
of unrivalled speeds. In the design of the Iris and Merowrij^ 
for example, which are the most rapid seagoing steamers yet 
built, the Admiralty constructors availed themselves of Mr. 
Fronde s assistance, and the results justified their confidence in 
the accuracy of his method. So great has been the gain, that 
similar experimental works have been established in France, Italy, 
and Holland. In the design of the elliptical Popoffka yacht, 
recently built on the Clyde for the Emperor of llussia, model 
experiments have been had recourse to ; and in any other novel 
undertaking this is the only safe course to pursue in the present 
state of knowledge. 

Mr. FrouSe died at the Cape of Good Hope in 1879, having 
proceeded thiiher for the purpose of regaining health if possible, 
ilefore leaving England he had commenced a further series of 
investigations into the causes influencing the efficient action of 
screw propellers. This inquiry is unfortunately left incomplete, 
but we trust it may be finished by others who were acquainted 
with the proposed line of work. Of the two great departments 
of naval science with which Mr. Fronde's name will always be 
associated, that which relates to the resistance and propulsion of 
ships is undoubtedly the one of which the results are most 
generally useful, not merely as affecting the Royal Navy but 
also the mercantile marine. The value of Mr. Froude’s labours 
was becoming more and more widely recognized when they were 
terminated by his death. 

Seventy years ago, as we have seen, the science of naval archi- 
tecture had no home in England : forty years ago it had no 
official recognition, and was but little studied by the great 
majority of British shipbuilders. Twenty years only have passed 
since the scattered adherents of scientific method formed them- 
selves into a professional association, and initiated a movement 
that has placed this country at the head of the maritime nations 
in both the science and the practice of shipbuilding. Throughout 
.the shipyards uf Great Britain there is a great and growing 
respect for scientific procedure. Men who have had no special 
opportunities for acquiring professional knowledge, are giving 
their sons every advantage in education. Old jealousies and 
misunderstandings are fast disappearing, although they are by 
no means extinct as yet. Practical shipbuilders are not so ready 
to despise the work of the naval architect. Sailors, who formerly 
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had a hearty contempt for so-called theorists,” now take a con- 
siderable interest in naval architecture, and, in many, cases, 
conduct valuable observations of wave-motion and the behaviour 
of ships. The progress already made is great; and there is 
reason to hope that even greater progress will be possible when 
the original ftivestigator, the trained naval architect, the 
practical shi[)builder, and the experienced seaman all heartily 
co-operate. 




Art. II. — Plato as a'Eeformer. 

The Dialogues of Plato Translated into English, By 
B. JoWETT, M.A. Second Edition. Oxford, 1875. 

I N a former Article on Plato,* we considered his philosophy 
chiefly under its critical and negative aspects. - We saw how 
it was exclusiv(3ly from that side that he at first apprehended 
and enlarged the dialectic of Socrates, how deeply his scepticism 
was coloured by the religious reaction of the age, and how he 
attempted, out of his master’s mouth, to overturn the positive 
teaching of the master himself. We saw how, in the Protagoras, 
he sketched a theory of ethicKS, which was no sooner completed 
than it became the starting-point of a still more extended and 
arduous inquiry. We followed the widening horizon of his 
speculations until they embraced the whole contemporary life 
of Hellas, and involved it in a common condemnation as either 
hopelessly corrupt or containing within itself the seeds of corrup- 
tion. We then saw how, by a farther generalization, he was led 
to look for the sources of error in the law’s of man’s sensuous 
nature and of the phenomenal world with which it holds com- 
munion ; how^, moreover, under the guidance of suggestions, com- 
ing both from within and from without, he reverted to the earlier 
schools of Greek thought, and brought their results into paral- 
lelism with the main lines of Socratic dialectic. And, finally, 
we watched him planting a firm foothold on the basis of mathe- 
matical demonstration ; seeking in the very constitution of the 
soul itself for a derivation of the truths which sensuous experi-, 
ence could not impart, and winning back from a more pro- 
foundly reasoned religion the hope, the self-confidence, the 
assurance of perfect knowledge wliich had been formerly sur- 
rendered in deference to the demands of a merely external and 
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traditional taitn. That God alone is wise, and by consequence 
alone good, might still remain a fixed principle with Plato ; but 
it ceased to operate as a restraint on human aspiration when he 
had come to Recognize an essential unity among all forms of 
conscious life, which, though it might be clouded and forgotten, 
could never be entirely effaced. And when Plat<\ tells us, at the 
cfose of his careeV, that God, far more than any individual man, 
is the measure of all things,* who can doubt that he had already 
• learned to identify the human and divine essences in the common 
notion of a universal soul ? 

The germ of this new dogmatism was present in Plato's mind 
from the •very beginning, and was partly an inheritance from 
older forms of thought;. The Apologia had reproduced one im* 
portant feature in the positive teaching of Socrates — the distinc- 
tion between soul and body, and the necessity of attending to 
the former rather than to the latter : and this had now acquired 
such significance as to leave no standing-room for the agnosticism 
with which i*t had been incompatible from the first. The same 
irresistible force of expansion which had brought the human soul 
into communion with absolute truth was to be equally verified in 
a different direction. Plato was too much interested in practical 
questions to be diverted from theni long by any theoretical 
philosophy ; or, perhaps, we should rather say that this interest 
had accompanied and inspired him throughout. It is from the 
essential relativity of mind, the profound craving for intellectual 
sympathy with other minds, that all mystical imaginations and 
super-subtle abstractions take rise ; so that, when the strain of 
transcendent absorption and ecstasy is relaxed under the chilling 
but beneficent contact of earthly experience, they become con- 
densed into ideas for the reconstitution of life and society on a 
basis of reciprocity, of self-restraint, and of self-devotion to a 
commonwealth greater and more enduring than any individual, 
while, at the same time, it brings before each man in objective 
form the principle by virtue of which only, instead of being 
divided, he can become reconciled with himself. Here we have 
the creed of all philosophy, whether theological, metaphysical, or 
positive, that there is, or that there should be, this threefold 
unity of feeling, of action, and of thought, of the soul, of society, 
and of universal existence, to lose which is everlasting death, and, 

• to win it, everlasting life. This creed must be restated and 
feinterpreted at every revolution of thought. We have to see 
how it was, for the first time, stated and interpreted by Plato. 

The principal object of Plato's negative criticism had been to 
emphasize the distinction between reality and appearance in the 
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world without, between sense or imagination and reason in the 
human soul. True to the mediatorial spirit of Greek thought, 
his object now was to bridge over the seemingly impassable gulf. 
We must not be understood to say that these t^o distinct, and 
to some extent contrasted, tendencies corresponded to two defi- 
nitely divided periods of his life. It is evident that the tasks of 
dissection and reconstruction were often carrieTd on conjointly, 
and represented two aspects of an indivisible process. But on 
the whole there is good reason to believe that Plato, like other 
men, was more inclined to pull to pieces in his youth and to build 
up in his later days. We are, therefore, disposed to agree with 
those critics who assign both the Pheedrns and the S^w^^osium 
to a comparatively advanced stage of Platonic speculation. It is 
less easy to decide which of the two was composed first, for there 
seems to be a greater maturity of thought in the one and of style 
in the other. For our purposes it will be most convenient to con- 
sider them together. 

We have seen how Plato came to look on mathematics as an 
introduction to absolute knowledge. He now disebvered a 
parallel method of approach towards perfect wisdom in an order 
of experience which to most persons might seem as far as pos- 
sible removed from exact science — in those passionate feelings 
which were excited in the Greek imagination by the spectacle of 
youthful beauty without distinction of sex. There was, at least 
among the Athenians, a strong intellectual element in the attach- 
ments arising out of such feelings, and the strange anomaly 
might often be seen of a man devoting himself to the education 
of a youth whom he was, in other respects, doing his utmost to 
corrupt. Again, the beauty by which a Greek felt most fascinated 
came nearer to a visible embodiment of mind than any that 
has ever been known, and as such could be associated with the 
purest philosophical aspirations. And, finally, the passion of 
love in its normal manifestations is an essentially generic instinct, 
being that which carries an individual most entirely out of him- 
self, making him instrumental to the preservation of the race in 
forms of ever-increasing comeliness and vigour ; so that, given a 
wise training and a wide experience, the maintenance of a noble 
breed may safely be entrusted to its infallible selection. All 
these points of view have been developed by Plato with such 
copiousness of illustration and splendour of language that his 
name is still associated in popular fancy with an ideal of exalted 
and purified desire. 

So far, however, we only stand on the threshold of Platonic 
love. The earthly passion, being itself a kind of generalization, 
is our first ste^^ in the ascent to that highest stage of existence 
where wisdom and virtue and happiness are one — the good to 
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which all other goods are related as means to an end. But love 
is not only an introduction to philosophy, it is a type of 
philosophy itself. Both are conditions intermediate between 
vacuity and fulfilment ; desire being by its very nature dissatisfied, 
and vanishing at the instant that its object is attained. The 
philosopher is a lover of wisdom, and therefore not wise ; and 
yef not wholly ignorant, for he knows that lie knows nothing. 
Thus we seem to be thrown back on the standpoint of Plato’s 
• earliest agnosticism. Nevertheless, if the Symposivbm agrees 
nominally with the Apologia, in reality it marks a much more 
advantjed point of speculation. The idea of what knowledge is 
has begiwi^to assume a much clearer expression. We gather 
from various hints and suggestions that it is the perception of 
likeness ; the very process of ascending generalization typified by 
intellectual love. 

It is worthy of remark that in the Platonic Eros we have the 
germ — or something more than the germ — of Aristotle’s whole 
metaphysical system. According to the usual law of speculative 
evolution, what was subjective in the one becomes objective in 
the other. With Plato the passion for knowledge had been 
merely the guiding principle of a few chosen spirits. With 
Aristotle it is the living soul of Nature, the secret spring of move- 
ment, from the revolution of the outermost starry sphere to the 
decomposition and recomposition of our mutable terrestrial 
elements ; and from these again through the whole scale of 
organic life, up to the moral culture of man and the search for an 
ideally constituted state. What enables all these myriad move- 
ments to continue through eternity, returning ever in an unbroken 
circle on themselves, is the yearning of unformed matter — that is 
to say, of unrealized power — towards the absolute unchanging 
actuality, the self-thinking thought, unmoved, but moving every 
other form of existence by the desire to participate in its 
ineffable perfection. Born of the Hellenic enthusiasm for beauty, 
this wonderful conception subsequently became incorporated with 
the official teaching of Catholic theology. The note first struck 
by Plato, and prolonged into a cosmic symphony by his great 
disciple, went on reverberating through the ages until it was 
taken up hy another master of the ultimate harmonies where 
passion is made one with thought ; and that which had begun as 
^ theme for ribald merriment or for rhetorical ostentation among 
the golden youth of Athens, was worthily celebrated at the close of 
Dante’s ParaeZiso, as the love that moves the sun and the other stars. 

We must, however, observe that, underlying all these poetical 
imaginations, there is a deeper and wider law of human nature 
to which they unconsciously bear witness — the intimate connexion 
of religious feeling with the passion of love. By this we do not 
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mean the constant interference of the one with tne otner, wnetner 
for the purpose of stimulation, as with the naturalistic religions, 
or for the purpose of restraint, as with the ethical religions ; but 
we mean that they seem to divide between them a common 
fund of nervous energy, so that sometimes their manifestations 
are inextricajjly confounded, as in certain debased forms of 
modern Christianity ; sometimes they utterly exclude bne 
another ; and sometimes, which is the most frequent case of 
any, the one is transformed into the other, their substantial 
identity and continuity being indicated very frankly by their use 
of the same language, the same ritual, and the same aesthetic 
decoration. And ..this will show how the decay of religious belief 
may be accompanied by an outbreak of moral licence, without 
our being obliged to draw the inference that passion can only be 
held in check by irrational beliefs, or by organizations whose 
supremacy is fatal to industrial, political, and intellectual pro- 
gress. For, if our view of the case be correct, the passion was 
not really restrained, but only turned in a different ^direction, and 
frequently nourished into hysterical excess ; so that, with the 
inevitable decay of theology, it returns to its old haunts, bringing 
with it seven devils worse than the first. After the Crusades 
came the Courts of Love ; after the Dominican and Franciscan 
movements, the Renaissance; after Puritanism the Restoration ; 
after Jesuitism, the Regency. Nor is this all. The passion of 
which we are speaking, when abnormally developed and un- 
balanced by severe intellectual exercise, is habitually accom- 
panied by delirious jealousy, by cruelty, and by deceit. On 
taking the form of religion, the influence of its evil associates 
immediately becomes manifest in the suppression of alien creeds, 
in the tortures inflicted on their adherents, and in the maxim 
that no faith need be kept with a heretic. Persecution has been 
excused on the ground that any means were justifiable for the 
purpose of saving souls from eternal torment. But how came it 
to be believed that such a consequence was involved in a mere 
error of judgment 1 The faith did not create the intolerance, 
but the intolerance created the faith, and so gave an idealized 
expression to the jealous fury accompanying a passion which no 
spiritual alchemy can purify from its original affinities. It is 
not by turning this most terrible instinct towards a supernatural 
object that we should combat it — for combated it must be as far 
in excess of our actual needs — but by developing the active and 
masculine in preference to the emotional and feminine side of 
our nervous organization.'*' 

• In order to avoid misconception it may be as well to mention that the 
above remarks apply only to religious passion; they have nothing to do with 
intellectual and moral convictions. 
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In addition to its other great lessons, the Symposium has 
afforded yiato an opportunity for contrasting his own method of 
philosophizing with pre-Socratic modes of thought. For it con- 
sists of a series of discourses in praise of love, so arranged as to 
typify the manner in which Greek speculation, after beginning 
with mythology, subsequently advanced to physicjfl theories of 
phenomena, then passed from the historical to the tjontemporary 
inethod, asking, not whence did things come, but what are they 
in themselves ; and finally arrived at the logical standpoint of 
analysis, classification, and induction. 

* The natiyro of dialectic is still further elucidated in the 
PhceclruSy where it is also contrasted with the method, or rather 
the no-method, of popular* rhetoric. Here, again, discussions 
about love are chosen as an illustration. A discourse on the 
subject by no less a writer than Lysias is quoted and shown to be 
deficient in the most elementary requisites of logical exposition. 
The different arguments are strung together without any prin- 
ciple of arrangement, and ambiguous terms are used without 
being defined, iln insisting on the necessity of definition, Plato 
follows Socrates ; but he defines according to a totally different 
method. Socrates had arrived at his general notions partly by a 
comparison of particular instances with a view to eliciting the 
points where they agreed, partly by amending the conceptions 
already in circulation. We have seen that the earliest dialogues 
attributed to Plato are one long exposure of the difficulties attend- 
ing such a procedure ; and his subsequent investigations all went 
to prove that nothing solid could be built on such sliifting foun- 
dations as sense and opinion. Meanwhile, increasing familiarity 
with the great ontological systems had taught him to begin with 
the most general notions, and to work down from them to the 
most particular. The consequence was that dialectic came to 
mean nothing but classification or logical division. Definition 
was absorbed into this process, and reasoning by syllogism was 
not yet differentiated from it. To tell what a thing was, meant 
to fix its place in the universal order of existence, and its indi- 
vidual existence was sufficiently accounted for by the same deter- 
mination. If we imagine first a series of concentric circles, then 
a series of contrasts symmetrically disposed on either side of a 

^ central dividing line, and finally a series of transitions descending. 
frb|jp the most absolute unity to the most irregular diversity — 
we shall, by combining the three schemes, arrive at some under- 
standing of the Platonic dialectic. To assign anything its place 
in these various sequences was at once to define it and to demon- 
strate the necessity of its existence. The arrangement is also 
equivalent to a theory of final causes, for everything has a* func- 
tion to perform, marked out by its position, and bringing it into 
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relation with the universal order. Such a system would inevi- 
tably lead to the denial of evil, were not evil itself integ)reted as 
the necessary correlative of good, or as a necessary link in the 
descending manifestations of reality. Moreover, by virtue of his 
identifying principle, Plato saw in the lowest forms a shadow 
or reflection' of the highest. Hence the many surprises, con- 
cessions, and returns to abandoned positions which we find in his 
later writings. The three moments of Greek thought, circum-, 
scription, antithesis, and mediation, work in such close union, or 
with such bewildering rapidity of alternation through •^all his 
dialectic, that we are never sure whither be is leading us, and not 
always sure that lie knows it himself. 

We have elsewhere* endeavoured "to explain how the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy arose out of the intoxicated delight inspired 
by a first acquaintance with the manifold properties of number 
and figure. If we would enter into the spirit of Platonism we 
must similarly throw ourselves back into the time when the idea 
of a universal classification first dawned on mens minds. We 
must remember how it gratified the Greek love of order com- 
bined with individuality ; what unbounded opportunities for 
asking and answering questions it supplied ; and what promises 
of practical regeneration it held out. Not without a shade 
of sadness for so many baflSed efforts and so many blighted 
hopes, yet also with a grateful recollection of all that reason has 
accomplished and with something of his own high intellectual 
enthusiasm, shall we listen to Plato's prophetic words — words 
of deeper import than their own author knew — “ If I find any 
man who is able to see a One and Many in Nature, him I follow 
and walk in his steps as if he were a god."t 

It is interesting to see how the most comprehensive systems 
of the present century, even when most opposed to the meta- 
physical spirit, are still constructed on the plan long ago 
sketched by Plato. Alike in his classification of the sciences, in 
his historical deductions, and in his plans for the reorganization 
of society, Auguste Comte adopts a scheme of ascending or 
descending generality. The conception of differentiation and 
integration employed both by Hegel and by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is also of Platonic origin ; only what with the ancient 
thinker was a statical law of order has become with his modern 
successors a dynamic law of progress ; while, again, there is y:as 
distinction between the German and the English philosopher, 
that the former construes as successive moments of the Idea 
what the latter regards as simultaneous and interdependent ];h'o- 
cesses of evolution. 


♦ Weitmi^ter Uemew for Jan. 1880, Art. “ Early Greek Thought.*' 
t PhfjBdrus, 266 B. Jowett, II. p. 144. 
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The study of psychology with Plato stands in a fourfold 
relation^ to his general theory of the world. The dialectic 
method, without which Nature would remain unintelligible, is a 
function of the soul, and constitutes its most essential activity ; 
then soul, as distinguished from body, represents the higher, 
supersensual element of existence ; thirdly, the objSctive dualism 
of reality and appearance is reproduced in the subjective dualism 
^ of reason and sense ; and lastly, soul, as the original spring 
of movement, mediates between the eternal entities which are 
unmoved and the material phenomena which are subject to a 
continual It is very characteristic of Plato that he first 

strains ah antithesis to the utmost and tlien endeavours to 
reconcile its extremes by the interposition of one or more 
intermediate links. So, while assigning this office to soul as a 
part of the universe, he classifies the psychic functions them- 
aelves according to a similar principle. On the intellectual side 
he places true opinion, or what we should now call empirical 
knowledge, midway between demonstration and sense-percep- 
tion. Such least seems to be the result reached in the 
Themtetm and the Meno, In the liepiMic a further analysis 
leads to a somewhat different arrangement. Opinion is placed 
between knowledge and ignorance ; while the possible objects to 
which it corresponds form a transition from being to not-beiug. 
Subsequently mathematical reasoning is distinguished from the 
higher science which takes cognisance of first principles, and 
thus serves to connect it with simple opinion, while this again, 
dealing as it does with material objects, is related to the know- 
ledge of their shadows as the most perfect science is related to 
mathematics,* 

Turning from dialectic to ethics, Plato in like manner feels the 
need of interposing a mediator between reason and appetite. 
The quality chosen for this purpose he calls Ovfxog, a term which 
does not, as has been erroneously supposed, correspond to our 
word Will, but rather to pride, or the feeling of personal honour. 
It is both the seat of military courage and the natural auxiliary 
of reason, with which it co-operates in restraining the animal 
desires. It is a characteristic difference between Socrates and 
Plato that the former should have habitually reinforced his argu- 
ments for virtue by appeals to self interest ; while the latter, with 
Big aristocratic way of looking at things, prefers to enlist the aid 
of a haughtier feeling on their behalf. Aristotle followed in the 
same track when he taught that to be overcome by anger is less 
discreditable than to be overcome by desire. In reality none of 

* Adapting Plato’s formula to modern ideas we might ear ; A literary edu- 
cation : Knowledge of the world : : mathematics physical science. 
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the instincts tending to self-preservation is more praiseworiny 
than another, or more amenable to the control of reason. 
Plato’s tripartite division of mind cannot be made to fit^into the 
classifications of modern psychology, which are adapted not only 
to a more advanced state of knowledge but also to more complex 
conditions of life. But the characters of wornep by their grej^^ter 
simplicity and uniformity, show to some extent what those of men 
may once have been ; and it will perhaps confirm the analysis of 
the Phoidrus to recall .the fact that personal pride is stili asso- ’ 
ciated with moral principle in the guardianship of female virtue. 

If the soul served to connect the eternal realitjes with the 
fleeting appearances by which they were at once darkened, re- 
lieved, and shadowed forth, it was also a bond of union between 
the speculative and the practical philosophy of Plato ; and in 
discussing his psychology we have already passed from the one 
to the other. The transition will become still easier if we remem- 
ber that the question, “ What is knowledge?” w^as, according to our 
view, originally suggested by a theory reducing e'lhical science 
to a hedonistic calculus, and that along withoit would arise 
another question, “ What is pleasure V This latter inquiry, though 
incidentally touched on elsewhere, is not fully dealt with in any 
dialogue except the Ph'Mbm, which we agree with Professor 
Jowett in referring to a very late period of Platonic authorship. 
But the line of argument which it pursues had probably been 
long familiar to our philosopher. At any rate the Pha'do, the 
Republic^ aud perhaps the Gorg/as, assume, as already proved, 
that pleasure is not the highest good. The questioii is one on 
which thinkers are still divided. It seems, indeed, to lie outside 
the range of reason, and the disputants are accordingly obliged 
to invoke the authority either of individual consciousness or of 
common consent on behalf of their respective opinions. We 
have, however, got so far beyond the ancients that the doctrine 
of egoistic hedonism has been abandoned by almost everybody. 
The substitution of another’s pleasure for our own as the object of 
pursuit was not a conception which presented itself to any Greek 
moralist, although the principle of self-sacrifice was maintained 
by some of them, and especially by Plato, to its fullest extent. 
Pleasure-seeking being inseparably associated with selfishness, 
the latter was best attacked through the former, and if Platons 
logic does not commend itself to our understanding we 
admit that it was employed in defence of a noble cause. 

We haye by this time become tolerably familiar with the 
dialectic method of attack. When Plato particularly disliked a 
class of persons, or an institution, or an art, or a theory, or a state 
of consciousness, he tried to prove that it was confused, unstable, 
and self-contradictory ; besides taking full advantage of any dis- 
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credit popularly attached to it. All these objections are brought 
to bear with full force against pleasure. Some pleasures are 
delusive*, since i\\e reality of them falls far short of the anticipa- 
tion ; all pleasure is essentially transitory, a perpetual becoming, 
never a fixed state, and therefore not an end of action; 
pleasures which gnsue on the satisfaction of desires are neces- 
sarily accompanied by pains and disappear simultaneously with 
them ; the most intense, and for that reason the most typical, 
* pleasures, are associated with feelings of shame, and their enjoy- 
ment is carefully hidden out of sight. 

Such arguments have almost the air of an afterthought, and 
Plato waS perhaps more powerfully swayed by other considera- 
tions, which we shall now* proceed to analyse. When pleasure 
was assumed to be the highest good, knowledge was agreed to 
be the indispensable means for its attainment; and, as so often 
happens, the means gradually substituted itself for the end. 
Nor was this all ; for knowledge (or reason) being not only the 
means but tPjfe supreme arbiter, when called on to adjudicate 
between conflicting claims, would naturally pronounce in its own 
favour. Naturally, also, a moralist who made science the chief 
interest of his own life would come to believe that it was the 
proper object of all life, vvhether attended or not by any pleasur- 
able emotion. And so, in direct opposition to tho utilitarian 
theory, Plato declares at last that to brave a lesser pain in order 
to escape from a greater, or to renounce a lesser pleasure in order 
to secure a greater, is cowardice and intemperance in disguise ; 
and that wisdom, which he had formerly regarded as a means to 
other ends, is the one end for which everything else should be 
exchanged.* Perhaps it may liave strengthened him in tliis 
attitude to observe that the many, whose opinion he so thoroughly 
despised, made pleasure their aim in life, while the fastidious 
few preferred knowledge. Yet, after a time, even the latter 
alternative failed to satisfy his restless spirit. For the conception 
of knowledge resolves itself into the deeper conceptions of a 
knowing subject and a known object, the soul and the universe, 
each of which became in turn the supreme ideal. What inter- 
pretation should be given to virtue depended on the choice 
between them. According to one view it was a purification of 
the higher principle within us from material wants and passions. 
Sensual gratifications should be avoided, because they tend to 
degrade and pollute the soul. Death should be fearlessly en- 
countered, because it will release her from the restrictions of 
bodily existence. But Plato had too strong a grasp on the 
realities of life to remain satisfied with a purely ascetic morality. 


♦ P^ado, 69 A. Joweit, T. p. 442. 
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Knowledge, on the objective side, brought him into relation with 
an organized universe where each individual existed, not for his 
own sake but for the sake of the whole, to fulfil a defiifite func- 
tion in the system of which he formed a part. And if from one 
point of view the soul herself was an absolutely simple indivisible 
substance, from another point of view she reflected the external 
order, and only fulfilled the law of her being v^ien each separate 
faculty was exercised within its appropriate sphere. 

There still remained one last problem to solve, one point* 
where the converging streams of ethical and rnetaphysical^pecu- 
lation met and mixed. Granted that knowledge is the sours 
highest energy, wlrat is the object of this beatific vision ?• Granted 
that all particular energies co-operate for a common purpose, 
what is the end to whicn they are subordinated ? Granted that 
dialectic leads us up through ascending gradations to one all-com- 
prehensive idea, how is that idea to be defined? Plato only 
attempts to answer this last question by restating it under the 
form of an illustration. As the sun at once gives life to all 
Nature, and light to the eye by which Nature, is perceived, so 
also the idea of Good is the cause of existence and of knowledge 
alike, but transcends them both as an absolute unity, of which 
we cannot even say that it is, for the distinction of subject and 
predicate would bring back relativity and plurality again. Here 
we seem to have the Socratic paradox reversed. Socrates iden- 
tified virtue with knowledge, but, at the same time, entirely 
emptied the latter of its speculative content. Plato, inheriting 
the idea of knowledge in its artificially restricted significance, 
was irresistibly drawn back to the older philosophy whence it 
had been originally borrowed ; then, just as his master bad given 
an ethical application to science, so did he, travelling over the 
same ground in an opposite direction, extend the theory of ethics 
far beyond its legitimate range, until a principle which seemed 
to have no meaning, except in reference to human conduct, 
became the abstract bond of union between all reality and all 
thought. 

Whether Plato ever succeeded in making the idea of Good 
quite clear to others, or even to himself, is more than we can 
tell. In the Republic he declines giving further explanations 
on the ground that his pupils have not passed through the neces- 
sary mathematical initiation. Whether quantitative reasoning 
was to furnish ttie form or the matter of transcendent dialectic is 
left undetermined. We are told that on one occasion a large 
audience assembled to hear Plato lecture on the Good, but that, 
much to their disappointment, the discourse was entirely filled 
with geometricfbl and astronomical investigations. Bearing in 
mind, however, that mathematical science deals chiefly with 
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equations^ and that astronomy^ according to Plato, had for its 
object to prove the absolute uniformity of the celestial motions, 
we may f)erhaps conclude that the idea of Good meant no more 
than the abstracft notion of identity or indistinguishable likeness. 
The more complex idea of law as a uniformity of relations 
whether co-existent or successive had not then dawned, but it 
had since been similarly employed to bring physics into harmony 
with ethics and logic. 

So far we have followed the evolution of Plato’s philosophy as 
it may have been effected under the impulse of purely theoretical 
motives. We have now to consider what form was imposed on 
it by th© nnore imperious exigencies of prfictical experience. 
Here again we find Plato taking up and continuing the work of 
Socrates, but on a vastly greater scale. There was, indeed, a kind 
of pre-established harmony between the expression of thought 
on the one hand and the increasing need for its application to 
life on the other. For tlie spread of public corruption had 
gone on with the development of philosophy. The 

teaching of Socrates was addressed to individuals, and dealt 
chiefly with private morality. On other points he was content 
to accept the law of the land and the established political con- 
stitution as sufficiently safe guides. He was not accustomed to 
see them defied or perverted into instruments of selfish 
aggrandisement ; nor, apparently, had the possibility of such a 
contingency occurred to him. Still less did he imagine that all 
social institutions then existing were radically wrong. Hence 
the personal virtues held a more important place in bis system 
than the social virtues. His attacks were directed against 
slothfulness and self-indulgence, against the ignorant temerity 
which hurried some young men into politics before their educa- 
tion was finished, and the timidity or fastidiousness which pre- 
vented others from discharging the highest duties of citizenship. 
Nor, in accepting the popular religion of his time, had he any 
suspicion that its sanctions might be invoked on behalf of suc- 
cessful violence and fraud. We have already shown how dif- 
ferently Plato felt towards his age, and how much deeper as well 
as more shameless was the demoralisation with which he set 
himself to contend.* It must also be remembered how judicial 
proceedings had come to overshadow every other public interest ; 
^nd bow the highest culture of the time had, at least in his 
ejiss, become identified with the systematic perversion of truth 
and right. These considerations will explain why Greek philo- 
sophy, while moving on a higher plane, passed through the same 
orbit which had been previously described by Greek poetry. 


* Westmimter Bemw for Oct. 1880. 
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Precisely as the lessons of moderation in Homer had been fol- 
lowed by the lessons of justice in iEschylus, precisely as the re- 
ligion which was a selfish traffic between gods and men,«and had 
little to tell of a life beyond the grave, was* replaced by the 
nobler faith in a divine guardianship of morality and a retribu- 
tive judgment after death, so also did. the Socratic ethics and 
the Socratic ftieology lead on to a system which made justice'the 
essence of morality and religion its everlasting consecration. 

Temperance and justice are very clearly distinguished in our* 
minds. The one is mainly a self-regarding, the other mainly a 
social virtue. But it would be a mistake to suppose tlf at the 
distinction was equally clear to Plato, He had learned from 
Socrates that all virtue is one. He fpund himself confronted b}*' 
men who pointedly opposed interest to honour and expediency 
to fair-dealing, without making any secret of their preference 
for the former. Here, as elsewhere, he laboured to dissolve 
away the vulgar antithesis and to substitute for it a deeper one 
— the antithesis between real and apparent goods. He was 
quite ready to imagine the case of a man who might have to 
incur all sorts of suffering in the practice of justice even to the 
extent of infamy, torture and death ; but without denying that 
these were evils he held that to practise injustice with the 
accompaniment of worldly prosperity was a greater evil still. 
Nor would he have agreed with St. Paul that virtue is a bad 
calculation without the hope of a reward for it hereafter. His 
morality is absolutely independent of any extrinsic considerations. 
Nevertheless he holds that in our own interest we should do 
what is right ; and it never seems to have entered his thoughts 
that there could be any other motive for doing it. We have to 
explain how such a paradox was possible. 

Plato seems to have felt very strongly that all virtuous action 
tends towards a good exceeding in value any temporary sacrifice 
which it may involve ; and the accepted connotation of ethical 
terms went entirely along with this belief. But he could not 
see that a particular action might be good for the community at 
large and bad for the individual who performed it, not in a dif- 
ferent sense but in the very same sense, as involving a diminu- 
tion of bis happiness. For from Plato's abstract and generalizing 
point of view all good was homogeneous, and the welfare of 
the individual was absolutely identified with the welfare of the 
whole to which he belonged. As against those who meide 
right dependent on might and erected self-indulgence into the 
law of life, Plato occupied an impregnable position. He showed 
that such principles made society impossible, and that without 
honour even a gang of thieves cannot hold together. He also 
saw that it is reason which brings each individual into relation 
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with the whole and enables him to understand his obligations 
towards it ; but at the same lime he gave this reason a personal 
character which does not properly belong to it ; or, what comes 
to the same thing, he treated human beings as pure entia 
rationiSy thus unwittingly removing the necessity for having any 
morality at all. On his assumption it would, be absurd to 
break the law ; but neither wouhl there be any temptation to 
break it, nor would any unpleasant consequences follow on its 
violation. Plato speaks of injustice as an injury to the soul’s 
health, and therefore as the greatest evil that can befall a human 
being* without observing that the inference involves a confusion 
of terms.. ‘For his argument requires that*soul should mean 
both the whole of conscious life and the system of abstract 
notions through which we communicate and co-operate with our 
fellow-creatures. All crime is a serious disturbance to the latter, 
for it cannot without absurdity be made tlie foundation of a 
general rule ; but, apart from penal consequences, it does not 
impair, and may benefit the former. 

While Plato identified the individual with tlie community by 
slurring over tlie possible divergence of their interests, he stifl 
further contributed to their logical confusion by resolving tluj 
ego into a multitude of conflicting faculties and impulses sup- 
posed to represent the different classes of which a State is made 
up. His opponents held that justice and law emanate from the 
ruling power in the body politic ; and they were brought to 
admit that supreme power is properly vested in the wisest and 
best citizens. Transferring these principles to the inner forum 
he maintained that a psychological aristocracy could only be 
established by giving reason a similar control over the animal 
passions. At first sight, this seemed to imply no more than a 
return to the standpoint of Socrates, or of Plato himself in tlio 
Protagoras. The man who indulges his desires within the 
limits prescribed by a regard for their safe satisfaction through 
his whole life, may be called temperate and reasonable, but he 
is not necessarily just. If, however, wc identify the paramount 
authority witliin with the paramount authority without, we shall 
have to admit that there is a faculty of justice in tlie individual 
soul corresponding to the objective justice of political law; and 
since the supreme virtue is agreed on all hands to be reason, we 
wust go a step further and admit that justice is reason, or that it 
is* reasonable to be just; and that by consequence the height 
of injustice is the height of folly. Moreover, this fallacious sub- 
stitution of justice for temperance was facilitated by the circum- 
stance that although the former virtue is not involved in the 
latter, the latter is to a very great extent involved in the former. 
Self-control by no means carries with it a respect for the rights 
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of others; but where such respect exists it necessitates a con- 
siderable amount of self-control 

We trust that the steps of a difficult argument havfce been 
made clear by the foregoing analysis ; and fhat the whole 
process has been shown to hinge on the ambiguous use of such 
notions as the ^individual and the community, of which the one 
is paradoxically construed as a plurality and* the other as* a 
justice, which is alternately taken in the sense of control 
exercised by the worthiest, control of passion in the general 
interest, control of our passions in the interest of others, and 
control of the same passions in our own interest ; and wtsdom 
or reason, which sometimes means any kind of excellesnje ; some- 
times the excellence of a harmonious society, and sometimes the 
excellence of a well-balanced mind. Thus out of self-regarding 
virtue social virtue is elicited_, the whole process being ultimately 
conditioned by that identifying power which was at once the 
strength and tlie weakness of Plato’s genius. 

Plato knew perfectly well that although rhetoricians and men 
of the world might be silenced, they could not be converted nor 
even convinced by such arguments as these. ^ So far from 
thinking it possible to reason men into virtue, he has observed 
of those who are slaves to their senses that you must improve 
them before you can teach them the truth. And he felt that 
if the complete assimilation of the individual and the community 
was to become more than a mere logical formula, it must be 
effected by a radical reform in the training of the one and in the 
institutions of the other. Accordingly, he set himself to elaborate 
a scheme for the purpose, our knowledge of which is chiefly 
derived from his greatest work, the MepiMic. W e have already 
jnade large use of the negative criticism scattered through that 
dialogue ; we have now to examine the positive teaching by 
which it was supplemented. 

Plato, like Socrates, makes religious instruction the basis 
of education. But where the master had been content to set old 
beliefs on a new basis of demonstration, the disciple aimed at 
nothing less than their complete purification from irrational and 
immoral ingredients. He lays down two great principles, that 
God is good, and that he is true. Every story which is inconsis- 
tent with such a character must be rejected ; so also must every- 
thing in the poets which redounds to the discredit of the national ' 
heroes, together with everything tending in the remotest degitse 
to make vice attractive or virtue repellent. It is evident that 
Plato, like Xenophanes, repudiated not only the scandalous 
detaUs of popular mythology, but also the anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions which lay at its foundation ; although he did not think 
it advisable to stake his unbelief with equal frankness. His own 
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theology was a sort of star-worship, and he proved the divinity 
of the heavenly bodies by an appeal to the uniformity of their 
movements, ^e further taught that the world was created by 
an absolutely good Being ; but we cannot be sure that this was 
more than a popular version of the theory which placed the 
abstract idea of good at the summit of the dialectic series. The 
truth is that there are two distinct t}^pes of religion, the one 
chiefly interested in the existence and attributes of God, the 
other chiefly interested in the destiny of the human soul. The 
former is best represented by Judaism, the latter by Buddhism. 
Plato belongs rather to the psychic than to the theistic type. 
The doctrine of immortality appears agaiA and again in his 
dialogues, and one of the Inost beautiful among them is entirely 
devoted to proving it. He seems throughout to be conscious 
that he is arguing in flxvour of a pamdox. Here at least there 
are no appeals to popular prejudice such as figure so largely in 
similar discussions among ourselves. The belief in immortality 
had long beeli stirring, but it had not taken deep root among the 
Ionian Greeksi We cannot even be sure that it was embraced 
as a consoling hope by any but the liighest minds anywhere in 
Hellas, or by them for more than a brief period. It would be 
easy to maintain that this arose from some natural incongeniality 
to the Greek imagination in thoughts which drew it away from 
the world of sense and the delights of earthly life. But the 
explanation breaks down immediately wlien we attempt to verify 
it by a wider experience. No modern nation enjoys life so 
keenly as the French. Yet, quite apart from traditional dogmas, 
there is no nation that couuts so many earnest supporters of 
the belief in a spiritual existence beyond the grave. Or, to 
take an individual example, it is just the keen relish which 
Mr, Browning's Cleon has for every sort of enjoyment which 
makes him shrink back with horror from the thought of an- 
nihilation, and grasp at any promise of a happiness to be pro- 
longed through eternity. A closer examination is needed to snow 
us by what causes the current of Greek thought was swayed. 

The great religious movement of the sixth and fifth centuries 
— chiefly represented for us by the names of Pythagoras, Mschy- 
lus, and Pindar — ^would in all probability have entirely won over 
the educated classes, and given definiteness to the half- articulate 
Utterances of popular tradition, had it not been arrested prema- 
turely by the development of physical speculation. We have 
shown in a former article* that Greek philosophy in its earliest 
stages was entirely materialistic. It differed, indeed, from 
modern materialism in holding that the soul, or seat of conscious 
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life, is an entity distinct from the body ; but the distinction was 
one between a grosser and a finer matter, or else between a 
simpler and a more complex arrangement of the same matter, 
not between an extended and an indivisible substance. What- 
ever theories, then, were entertained with respect to the one 
would inevitably come to be entertained also with respect to tjie 
other. Now, with the exception of the Eleates, who denied the 
reality of change and separation altogether, every school agreed ^ 
in teaching that all particular bodies are formed either by differ- 
entiation or by decomposition and recomposition out of the«same 
primordial elements. From this it followed, as a natural conse- 
quence, that, althoifgh the whole mass of matter wa# eternal, 
each particular aggregate of matter 'must perish in order to 
release the elements required for the formation of new aggre- 
gates. It is obvious that, assuming the soul to be material, its 
immortality was irn'concilable with such a doctrine as this. A 
combination of four elements and two conflicting forces, such as 
Empedocles supposed the liumau mind to be, coul8 not possibly 
outlast the organism in which it was enclosed ; ani if Empedocles 
himself, by an inconsistency not uncommon with men of genius, 
refused to draw the only legitimate conclusion from his own prin- 
ciples, the discrepancy could not fail to force itself on his succes- 
sors, Still more fatal to the belief in a continuance of personal 
identity after death was the theory put forward by Diogenes of 
Apolloni«n, that there is really no personal identity even in life — 
that consciousness is only maintained by a perpetual inhala- 
tion of the vital air in wliicii all reason resides. The soul very 
literally left the body with the last breath, and had a poor chance 
of holding together afterwards, especially, as the wits observed, if 
a high wind happened to he blowing at the time. 

It would appear that even in tlie Pythagorean school there had 
been a reaction against a doctrine which its founder had been 
thevfirst to popularize in Hellas. The Pythagoreans had always 
attributed great importance to the conceptions of harmony and 
numerical proportion ; and they soon came to think of the soul 
as a ratio whicli the different elements of the animal body bore 
to one another ; or as a musical concord resulting from the joint 
action of its various members, which might be compared to the 
strings of a lute. But 

# 

“ When the lute is broken • 

Sweet tones are remembered not.” 

And so, with the dissolution of our bodily organism, the music of 
consciousness would pass away for ever. Perhaps no form of 
psychology taught in the Greek schools has approached nearer 
to modern thought than this. It was professed at Thebes by 
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two Pythagoreans, Cebes and Simmias, in the time of Plato, He 
rightly regarded them as formidable opponents, for they were 
ready t6 grant ^whatever he claimed for the soul in the way of 
immateriality and superiority to the body, while denying the 
possibility of its separate existence. We may so far anticipate 
the course of our exposition as to mention that tbe direct argu- 
ment by which he met them was a reference to the moving 
power of mind, and to the constraint exercised by reason over 
* passionate impulse ; characteristics whicli the analogy with a 
music|i.l harmony failed to explain. But his chief reliance was 
on an order of considerations, the historical genesis of which we 
shall novv*proceed to trace. 

It was by that somewhat slow and circuitous process, the 
negation of a negation, that spiritualism was finally established. 
The shadows of doubt gathered still more thickly around futurity 
before another attempt could be made to remove them. For the 
scepticism of the Humanists and the ethical dialectic of Socrates, 
if they tended to weaken the dogmatic materialism of physical 
philosophy, vverf at first not more favourable to the new faith which 
that philosophy had suddenly eclipsed. For the one rejected 
every kind of supernaturalism, and the other did not attempt -to 
go behind what had been directly revealed by the gods, or was 
discoverable from an examination of their handiwork. Never- 
theless, the new inquiries, with their exclusively subjective direc- 
tion, paved the way for a return to the religious development 
previously in progress. By leading men to think of mind as, 
above all, a principle of knowledge and deliberate action, they 
altogether freed it from those material associations which brought 
it under the laws of external Nature, where every finite existence 
w'as destined, sooner or later, to be reabsorbed and to disappear. 
The position was completely reversed when Nature was, as it 
were, brought up before the bar of Mind to have her constitution 
determined or her very existence denied by that supreme tribunah 
If the subjective Idealism of Protagoras and Gorgias made for 
spiritualism, so also did the teleological religion of Socrates. It 
was impossible to assert the priority and superiority of mind to 
matter more strongly than by teaching that a designing intelli- 
gence bad created the whole visible universe for the exclusive 
enjoyment of man. The infinite without was in its turn absorbed 
by the infinite within. Finally, the logical method of Socrates 
cotitained in itself the germs of a still subtler spiritualism which 
Plato now proceeded to work out. 

The dialectic theory, considered in its relation to physics, tended 
to substitute the study of uniformity for the study of mechanical 
causation. But the general conceptions established by science 
were a kind of soul in Nature ; they were immaterial, they could 
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not be perceived by sense, and yet, remaining as they did un- 
changed in a world of change, they were far truer, far more real, 
than the phenomena to which they gave unity and d^nition. 
Now these self-existent ideas, being subjective in their origin, 
readily reacted on mind, and communicated to it those attributes 
of fixedness and eternal duration which had in truth been bor- 
rowed by them from Nature, not by Nature from them. Plato 
argued that the soul was in possession of ideas too pure to have 
been derived from the suggestions of sense, and therefore trace- ‘ 
able to the reminiscences of an ante-natal experience. JJut we 
can see that the reminiscence was all on the side of the ideas ; 
it was they which* betrayed their human origin by fhe birth- 
mark of abstraction and finality — betfokening the limitation of 
man’s faculties and the interest of his desires — that still clung to 
them when from a temporary law of thought they were erected 
into an everlasting law of things. As Oomte would say, Plato 
was taking out of his conceptions what he had first put into them 
lumself. And if this consideration applies to all his reasonings 
on the subject of immortality, it applies especially to what he 
regards as the most convincing demonstration of any. There is 
one idea, he tcdls us, with which the soul is inseparably and 
essentially associated — namely, the idea of life. Without this 
soul can no more be conceived than snow witliout cold or fire 
without heat ; nor can death approach it without involving a 
logical contradiction. To assume that the soul is separable 
from the body, and that life is inseparable from the soul, was 
certainly an expeditious method of proof. To a modern, it would 
have the further disadvantage of proving too much. For, by 
parity of reasoning, every living thing must have an immortal 
soul, and every soul must have existed from all eternity. Plato 
frankly accepted both conclusions and even incorporated them 
with his ethical system. He looked on the lower animals as so 
many stages in a progressive degradation to which human beings 
had descended through their own violence or sensuality, but from 
which it was possible for them to return alter a certain period of 
penitence and probation. At other times he describes a hell, a 
purgatory, and a heaven not unlike what w^e read of in Dante, 
without apparently being conscious of any inconsistency between 
the two representations. It was indeed an inconsistency such 
as we find in the highest order of intellects, the inconsistency 
of one who mediated between two worlds, between naturalisliic 
metempsychosis on the one side, and ethical individualism on 
tbe other. 

Nor was it merely the immortality, it was the eternity of 
the soul that Plato taught. For him the expectation of a life 
beyond the grave was identified with the memory of an 
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ante-natal existence, and the two must stand or fall together. 

When Shelley shipwrecked mother exclaims to her child : — 

« 

‘‘ Alas ! what is life, what is death, what are we 
That when the ship sinks ■we no longer may be ! 

What ! to see thee no more, and to feel tlieo’no more, 

To be after life what we have been before !” 

Her despair is but the inverted image of Plato’s hope, the return 
to a purer state of being where knowledge will no longer be 
obsculed by passing through the perturbing medium of sight and 
touch. ,(^gain, modern apologists for the injvisticeand misery of 
the present system* argue^that its inequalities will be redressed 
in a future state. Plato conversely regarded the sufferings of 
good men as a retribution for former sin, or as the result of a 
forgotten choice. The authority of Pindar and of ancient 
tradition generally may have influenced his belief, but it bad a 
deeper groun^l in the logic of a spiritualistic philosophy. The 
dualism of soul and body is only one form of his fundamental 
antithesis bet\^een the changeless essence and the transitory 
manifestations of existence. A pantheism like Spinoza’s was the 
natural outcome of such a system ; but his practical genius or 
his ardent imagination kept Plato from carrying it so far. Nor 
in the interests of progress was the result to be regretted; for 
theology had to pass through one more phase before the term of 
its beneficent activity could be reached. Ethical conceptions 
gained a new significance in the blended light of mythology and 
metaphysics ; those who made it their trade to pervert justice at 
its fountain-head might still tremble before the terrors of a super- 
natural tribunal ; or if Plato could not regenerate the life of his 
own people he could foretell what was to be the common faith 
of Europe in another thousand years ; and memory, if not 
hope, is the richer for those magnificent visions where he has 
projected the eternal conflict between good and evil into the 
silence and darkness by which our lives are shut in on every 
side. 

Plato had begun by condemning poetry only in so far as it 
was inconsistent with true religion and morality. At last, with 
his usual propensity to generalize, he condemned it and, by im- 
plication, every imitative art qim art, as a delusion and a sham, 
twice removed from the truth of things because a copy of the 
phenomena which are themselves unreal representations of an 
archetypal idea. His iconoclasm may remind us of other ethical 
theologians both before and after, whether Hebrew, Moslem, or 
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Puritan. If he does not share their fanatical hatred for plastic 
and pictorial representations, it is only because works ,of that 
class, besides being of a chaster character, exercised far less 
power over the Greek imagination than epic and dramatic poetry. 
Moreover, the, tales of the poets were, according to Plato, the 
worst lies of any, since they were believed to be true ; whereas 
statues and pictures differed too obviously from their originals 
for any such illusion to be produced in their case. Like the 
Puritans, again, Plato sanctioned the use of religious hymns, with 
the accompaniment of music in its simplest and most el^ated 
forms. Like them, also, he would have approved. 0 / literary 
fiction when it was employed for edifying purposes. Works 
like the Faery Queen, Paradine Lost, and the Pdgrim's Pro^ 
grc88, would have been his favourites in English literature ; and 
he might have extended the same indulgence to fictions of the 
Edgeworthian type, where the virtuous characters always come 
off best in the end. 

The reformed system of education was to be not only moral 
and religious but also severely scientific. The “place given to 
mathematics as the foundation of a right intellectual training is 
most remarkable, and shows how truly l^lato apprehended the 
conditions under which knowledge is acquired and enlarged. 
Here, as in other respects, he is, more even than Aristotle, the 
precursor of Auguste Comte. He arranges the mathematical 
sciences, so far as they then existed, in their logical order ; and 
his remarks on the most general ideas suggested by astronomy 
read like a divination of rational mechanics. That a recoin men- 
dation of such studies should be put into the mouth of Socrates 
is a striking incongruity. The older Plato grew the farther ho 
seems to have advanced from the humanist to the naturalistic 
point of view ; and, had he been willing to confess it, Hippias 
and Prodicus were the teachers with whom he finally found him- 
self most in sympathy. 

Macaulay has spoken as if the Platonic philosophy was totally 
unrelated to the material wants of men. This, however, is a mis- 
take. It is true that in the Ilepublic science is not regarded as 
an instrument for heaping up fresh luxuries, or for curing the 
diseases which luxury breeds ; but only because its purpose is 
held to be the discovery of those conditions under which a 
healthy, happy, and virtuous race can best be reared. The art 
of the true statesman is to weave the web of life with perfect 
skill, to bring together those couples from whose union the 
noblest progeny shall issue ; and it is only by mastering the laws 
physical universe that this art can be acquired. Plato 
knew no natural laws but those of mathematics and astronomy ; 
consequently, he set far too much store on the times and seasons 
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at which bride and bridegroom were to meet, and on the nume- 
rical ratios by which they were supposed to be determined. He 
even telte us abput a mysterious fonnula for discovering the 
nuptial number, by which the ingenuity^ of commentators 
has been considerably exercised. The true laws of marriage 
among a civilised people have remained wrapped in still more 
impenetrable darkness. Whatever may be the best solution it 
can hardly fail to differ in many respects from our present 
'customs. It cannot be right that the most important act in 
the life, of a human being shodld be determined by social ambi- 
tion, by avarice, by vanity, by pique, or by accident — in a word, 
by the mcfet contemptible impulses of which* human nature is 
susceptible ; nor is it to bfe expected that sexual selection will 
always necessitate the employment of insincerity, adulation, and 
bribery by one of the parties concerned, while fostering in the 
other credulity, egoism, jealousy, capriciousness, and petty 
tyranny — the very qualities which a wise training would have 
for its object t(t root out.* 

It seems difficiilt to reconcile views about marriage involving 
a recognition of the fact that mental and moral qualities are 
hereditarily transmitted with the belief in metempsychosis 
elsewhere professed by Plato. But perhaps his adhesion to the 
latter doctrine is not to be taken very seriously. In imitation 
of the objective world, whose essential truth is half hidden and 
half disclosed by its phenomenal manifestations, he loves to pre- 
sent his speculative teaching under a mythical disguise ; and so 
he may have chosen the old doctrine of transmigration as an apt 
expression for the unity and continuity of life. And, at worst, 
he would not be guilty of any greater inconsistency than those 
modern philosophers who, while they admit that mental qualities 
are inherited, hold each individual soul to be a separate and 
independent creation. 

The rules for breeding and education set forth \xii\iQ Republic 
are not intended for the whole community, but only lor the 
ruling minority. It was by the corruption of the higher classes 
that Plato was most distressed, and the salvation of ^ the State 
depended, according to him, on their reformation. This leads 
us on to his scheme for the reconstitution of society. It is inti- 
mately connected with his method of logical definition and 
* clarification. He shows with great force that the collective 
action of human beings is conditioned by the division of labour, 
and argues from this that every individual ought, in the interest 
of the whole, to be restricted to a single occupation. Tiierofora 
the industrial classes, who form the bulk of the population, are. 

* Cp. Li/sis, 210 E. Jowett, I. p. 64. 
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to be excluded both from military service and from political 
power. The Peloponnesian War had led to a general substitution 
of professional soldiers for the old levies of untrained cftizens in 
Greek warfare. Plato was deeply impressed by the dangers as 
well as by the advantages of this revolution. That each pro- 
fession shouM be exercised only by persons trained for it, suited 
his notions alike as a logician, a teacher, and a practical reformer. 
But he saw that mercenary fighters might use their power to 
oppress and plunder the defenceless citizens, or to establish d 
military despotism. And, holding that government should in 
like manner be exercised only by functionaries naturally fitted, 
and expressly trained for the work, he saw equ&lly that a 
privileged class would be tempted t6 abuse their position in order 
to fill their pockets and to gratify their passions. He proposed 
to provide against these dangers, first by the new system of 
education already described, and secondly by pushing the division 
of labour to its logical conclusion. That they might the better 
attend to their specific duties the defenders and the rulers of the 
State were not to practise the art of money-making ; in other 
words, they were not to possess any property of their own, but 
were to be supported by the labour of the industrial classes. 
Furthermore, that they need not quarrel among themselves, he 
proposed that every private interest should he eliminated from 
their lives, and that they should, as a class, be united by the 
closest bonds of family affection. This purpose was to be effected 
by the abolition of marriage and of domesticity. The couples 
chosen for breeding were to be separated when the object of 
their union had been attained ; children were to be taken from 
their mothers immediately after birth and brought up at tho 
expense and under the supervision of the State. Sickly and de- 
formed infants were to be destroyed. Those who fell short of 
the aristocratic standard were to be degraded and their places 
filled up by the exceptionally gifted offspring of low-class parents. 
Members of the military and governing caste were to address 
each other according to the kinship which might possibly exist 
between them. In the absence of home-employments, women 
were to be, so far as possible, assimilated to men ; to pass through 
the same bodily and mental training ; to be enrolled in the 
army ; and, if they showed the necessary capacity, to discharge 
the highest political functions. Tn this practical dialectic 4he‘ 
identifying no less than the differentiating power of logic dis- 
played, and displayed also in defiance of common ideas, as in the 
n^ern classifications of zoology and botany. Plato introduces 
distinctions where they did not before exist, and annuls those 
which were already recognized. The sexes were to be assimilated, 
political life was to be identified with family life, and the whole 
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community was to present an exact parallel with the individual 
soul. The ruling committee corresponded to reason, the army 
to passionate spipt, and the industrial classes to the animal 
desires ; and each in its perfect constitution represented one 
of the cardinal virtues as reinterpreted by Plato. Wisdom 
belonged to the ruling part, courage to the intermediate 
executive power, and temperance or obedience to the organs of 
material existence ; while justice meant the general harmony 
resulting from the fulfilment of their appropriate functions by all. 
We may add that the whole State reproduced the Greek family 
^n a much deeper sense than Plato liimself was aware of. For 
his aristocracy represents the man, whoso virtue, in the words of 
Gorgias, was to “ administer •the State,"' and his industrial class 
takes the place of the woman, whose duty was to order her 
house and keep what is indoors and obey her husband.’"* 

Such was the celebrated scheme by which Plato proposed to 
regenerate mankind. We have already taken occasion to show 
how it was connected with his ethical and dialectical philosophy. 
We have now consider in what relation it stands to the 
political experience of his own and other times, as well as to the 
revolutionary proposals of other speculative reformers. 

According to Hegel, the Platonic polity, so far from being an 
impracticable dream, had already found its realization in Greek 
life, and did but give a purer expression to the constitutive prin- 
ciple of every ancient commonwealth. There are, he tells us, 
three stages in the moral development of mankind. The first is 
purely objective. It represents a regime where rules of conduct 
are entirely imposed from without; they are, as it were, 
i ^ bodied in the framework of society ; they rest, not on reason 
and conscience, but on authority and tradition ; they will not 
suffer themselves to be questioned, for, being unproved, a doubt 
would be fatal to their very existence. Here the individual is 
completely sacrificed to the State ; but iu the second or sub- 
jective stage he breaks loose, asserting the right of his private 
judgment and will as against the established order of thin^. 
This revolution was, still according to Hegel, begun by the 
Sophists and Socrates. It proved altogether incompatible with 
the spirit of Greek civilization, which it ended by shattering to 
pieces. The subjective principle found an appropriate expression 
iTi Shristianity, which attributes an inhrut.e importance to the 
indivtdual soul ; and it appears also in the political philosophy 
of Housseau. We may observe that it corresponds very nearly to 
what Auguste Comte meant by the metap%sical period. The 
modern State reconciles both principles, allowing the individual 
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his full development and at the same time incorporating him with 
a larger whole where •for the first time he finds his own reason 
fully realized. Now, Hegel looks on the Platonic republic as a 
reaction against the subjective individualism, the right of private 
judgment, the self-seeking impulse, or whatever else it is to be 
called, which was fast eating into the heart qF Greek civilizp,tion. 
To counteract this fatal tendency, Plato goes back to the con- 
stitutive principle of Greek society — that is to say, the omni- 
potence, or, in Benthamite parlance, omnicompetence, of the 
State i exhibiting it in ideal perfection as the suppression of 
individual liberty under every form, more especif\llv the funda* 
mental forms of property, marriage, and domestic lilfe. 

It seems to us that Hegel, in his anxiety to crush every histo- 
rical process into the narrow symmetry of a favourite metaphysi- 
cal formula, has confounded several entirely distinct conceptions 
under the common name of subjectivity. First, there is the 
right of private judgment, the claim of each individual to have a 
voice in the affairs of the State and the free nriinagement of his 
own personal concerns. But this, so far fror^i being modern, is 
one of the oldest customs of the Aryan race, and perhaps, could 
we look back to the oldest history of other races now despotically 
governed, we should find it prevailing among them also. It 
was no new nor unheard-of privilege that Ivousseau vindicated 
for the peoples of his own time, but their ancient birthright, taken 
from them by the growth of a centralized military system, just 
as it had been formerly taken from the city communities of the 
Gra3co-Koman world. In this respect Plato goes against the 
whole spirit of bis country, and no period of its development, not 
even the age of Homer, would have satisfied him. We have 
next the disposition of individuals no longer to interfere in mak- 
ing the law, but to override it, or to bend it into an instrument 
for their o\yn purposes. Doubtless there existed such a tendency 
in Plato's time, and his polity was very largely designed to hold 
it in check. 13ut such unprincipled ambition was nothing new 
in Greece, however the mode of its manifestations might vary. 
What had formerly been seized by armed violence was now 
sought after with the more subtle weapons of rhetorical skill, just 
as at the present moment, among these same Greeks, it is the prize 
of parliamentary intrigue. The Cretan and Spartan institutions 
may very possibly have been designed with a view to che<sking 
this spirit of selfish lawlessness, by reducing private interests to a 
minimum ; and Plato most certainly had them in his mind 
when he pushed the same method still further ; but those insti- 
tutions were not types of Hellenism as a whole, they only repre- 
sented one, and that a very abnormal, side of it. Plato borrowed 
some elements from this quarter, but, as we shall presently show. 
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incorporated them with others of a widely different character. 
Sparta was, indeed, on any high theory of government, not a 
State at all, but ,a robber-clan established among a plundered 
population whom they never tried or cared to conciliate. How 
little weight her rulers attributed to the interests of the State as 
such was well exhibited during the Peloponnesiarf War, when 
political advantages of the utmost importance were surrendered 
in deference to the noble families whose kinsmen had been cap- 
tured at Sphacteria, and whose sole object was to rescue them 
from tte fate with which they were threatened by the Athenians 
•as a means ^of extorting concessions — conduct with which the 
refusal of Rome to ransom the soldiers who hdd surrendered at 
Canna3 may be instructively \3ontrasted. We have next to con- 
sider a form of individualism directly opposed in character to 
those already specified. It is the complete withdrawal from 
public affairs for the sake of attending exclusively to one^s 
private duties or pleasures. Such individualism is the character- 
istic weakness %{ conservatives, who are, by their very nature, 
the party of tiinidity and quiescence. To them was addressed 
the exhortation of Cato, capeHticmht esf rcspahlica. The twQ 
other forms of which we have spoken are, on the contrary, 
diseases of liberalism. We see them exemplified when the 
leaders of a party are harassed by the perpetual criticism of 
their professed supporters; or, again, wdien an election is lost 
because the votes of the Liberal electors are divided among 
several candidates. Jiut when a party — generally the Conserva- 
tive party — loses an election because its voters will not go to the 
poll, that is owing to the lazy individualism which shuns political 
contests altogether. It was of this disease that the public life 
of Athens really perished ; and so far Hegel is on the right 
track ; but although its action was more obviously and imme- 
diately fatal in antiquity, w’e are by no means safe from a repeti- 
tion of the same experience in modern society. Nor can it be 
said that Plato reacted against an evil which, in his eyes, was an 
evil only when it deprived a very few properly-qualified persons 
of political supremacy. With regard to all others he proposed to 
sanction and systematize what was already becoming a common 
custom — namely, entire withdrawal from the administration of 
affairs in peace and war, Hegel seems to forget that it is only a 
•sini^le class, and that the smallest, in lUato's republic which is 
not allowed to have any private interests ; while the industrial 
classes, necessarily forming a large majority of the whole popula- 
tion, are not only sufl’ered to retain their property and their 
families, but are altogether thrown back for mental occupation 
on the interests arising out of these. The resulting state of 
things would have found its best parallel, not in old Ureek city 
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life, but in modern Europe, as it was between the Reformation 
and the French Revolution. 

The three forms of individualism already enaimerateR do not 
exhaust the general conception of subjectivity. According to 
Hegel, if we understand him aright, the most important aspect 
of the principle in question would be the philosophical side,^ the 
return of thought on itself already latent in physical speculation, 
proclaimed by the Sophists as an all-dissolving scepticism, and 
worked up into a theory of life by Socrates. That there was* 
such a movement is, of course, certain ; but that it contributed 
perceptibly to the decay of old Greek morality, or^ that it was • 
essentially opposed to the old Greek spirit, cannot, vfe think, be 
truly asserted. What has been already observed of political liberty 
and of political unscrupulousness may be repeated of intellec- 
tual inquisitiveness, rationalism, scepticism, or by whatever name 
the tendency in question is to be called — it always was, and still 
is, essentially characteristic of the Greek race. It may very pos- 
sibly have been a source of political disintegration at all times, 
but that it became so to a greater extent af^r assuming the 
form of systematic speculation has never been proved. If the 
study of science, or the passion for intellectual gymnastics, drew 
men away from the duties of public life, it was simply as one 
more private interest among many, just like feasting, or love- 
making, or travelling, or poetry, or any other of the occupations 
in which a wealthy Greek delighted ; not from any intrinsic 
incompatibility with the duties of a statesman or a soldier. So 
far, indeed, was this from being true, that liberal studies, even of 
the abstrusest order, were pursued with every advantage to their 
patriotic energy by such citizens as Zeno, Melissus, Empedocles, 
and, above all, by Pericles. If Socrates stood aloof from public 
business it was that he might have more leisure to train others 
for its proper performance ; and he himself, when called upon to 
serve the State, proved fully equal to the emergency. As for 
the Sophists, it is well known that their profession was to give 
young men the sort of education which would enable them to 
fill the highest political offices with honour and advantage. It 
is true that such a special preparation would end by throwing 
increased difficulties in the way of a career which it was origi- 
nally intended to facilitate, by raising the standard of technical 
proficiency in statesmanship ; and that many possible aspirants ' 
would, in consequence, be driven back on less arduous pursuits. 
But Plato was so far from opposing this specialisation that he 
wished to carry it much farther, and to make government the 
exclusive business of a small class who were to be physiologically 
selected and to receive an education far more elaborate than any 
that the Sophists could give. If, however, we consider Plato 
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not as the constructor of anew constitution but in relation to the 
politics of his own time, we must admit that his whole influence 
was used*to set ppblic affairs in a hateful and contemptible light. 
So far, therefore, as philosophy was represented by him, it must 
count for a disintegrating force. But in just the same degree 
we are precluded from assimilating his idea of a Stale to the old 
Helfenic model. \Ve must rather say, what he himself would 
have said, that it never was realized anywhere ; although, as we 
hhall presently see, a certain approach to it was made in the 
Middle* Ages. Once more, looking at the whole current of 
, Greek philosophy, and especially the philosophy of mind, are we 
entitled to say that it encouraged, if it did not create, those other 
forms of individualism already defined as mutinous criticism on 
the part of the people and selfish ambition on the part of its 
chiefs ? Some historians have maintained that there was such a 
connexion operating, if not directly, at least through a chain of 
intermediate causes. Free thought destroyed religion, with 
religion fell momlity, and with morality whatever restraints had 
hitherto kept ai|arcliic tendencies of every description within 
bounds. These are interesting reflections; but they do not con- 
cern us here, for the issue raised by Hegel is entirely different. 
It matters nothing to him that Socrates was a staunch defender 
of supernaturalism and of the received morality. The essential 
antithesis is between the Socratic introspection and the Socratic 
dialectics on the one side, and the unquestioned authority of 
ancient institutions on the other. If this be what Hegel means, 
we must once more record our dissent. We cannot admit that 
the philosophy of subjectivity, so interpreted, was a decomposing 
ferment ; nor that the spirit of Tlato’s republic was, in any case, 
a protest against it. The Delphic precept, “ Know thyself,*" meant 
in the mouth of Socrates : Let every man find out what work he 
is best fitted for, and stick to that, without meddling in matters 
for which he is not qualified. Tlie Socratic dialectic meant : Let 
the whole field of knowledge be similarly studied ; let our ideas 
on all subjects be so systematized that we shall be able to discover 
at a moment's notice the bearing of any one of them on any of 
the others, or on any new question brought up for decision. 
Surely nothing could well be less individualistic in a bad sense, 
less anti-social, less anarchic than this. Nor does Plato oppose, 
•he*§eneralizes his master's principles ; he works out the psycho- 
logy and dialectic of the whole state ; and if the members of 
his governing class are not permitted to have any separate 
interests in their individual capacity, each individual soul is 
exalted to the highest dignity by having the community 
reorganized on the model of its own internal economy. 
There are no violent peripeteias in this great drama of thought, 
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but everywhere harmony, continuity and gradual develop- 
ment. 

We have entered at some length into Hegel's theory of the 
Republic because it seems to embody a misleading conception 
not only of Greek politics but also of the most important attempt 
at a social reformation ever made by one m^n in the history of 
philosophy. Thought would be much less worth studying if it 
only reproduced the abstract form of a very limited experience,^ 
instead of analysing and recombining the elements of which that 
experience is composed. And our faith in the power of conscious 
efforts towards improvement will very much depend on which * 
side of the alternative we accept. 

Zeller, while taking a much wider view than Hegel, still 
assumes that Platos reforms, so far as they were suggested 
by experience, were simply an adaptation of Dorian practices. 
He certainly succeeds in showing that private property, marriage, 
education, individual liberty and personal morality were sub- 
jected, at least in Sparta, to many restrictions r^embling those 
imposed in the Platonic state. And Plato hir^self, by treating 
the Spartan system as the first form of degeneration from his 
own ideal, seems to indicate that this of all existing polities made 
the nearest approach to it. The declarations of the TimaniH^ 
are, however, much more distinct, and according to them it was 
in the caste-divisions of Egypt that he found the nearest parallel 
to his own scheme of social reorganization. There, too, the priests 
or wise men came first, and after them the warriors, while the 
different branches of industry were separated from one another 
by rigid demarcations. He may also have been struck by that 
free admission of women to employments elsewhere filled exclu- 
sively by men which so surprised Herodotus from his inability to 
discern its real cause— the more advanced differentiation of 
Egyptian as compared with Greek society. 

But a profounder analysis of «experience is necessary before we 
can come to the real roots of Plato's scheme. It must be remem- 
bered that our philosopher was a revolutionist of the most 
thorough-going description, that he objected not to this or that 
constitution of his time but to all existing constitutions what- 
ever. Now every great revolutionary movement, if in some 
resp^ts an advance and an evolution, is in other respects a retro- 
gression and a dissolution. When the most complex forms 'bt 
political association are broken up the older or subordinate forms 
suddenly acquire new life and meaning. What is true of 
practice is true also of speculation. Having broken away from 
the most advanced civilization Plato was thrown back on the 
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spontaneous organization of industry, on the army, the school, the 
family, the savage tribe, and even the herd of cattle, for types of 
social union. It was by taking some hints from each of these 
minor aggregates that he succeeded in building up his ideal 
polity, which, notwithstanding its supposed simplicity and con- 
sist<ency, is one of fhe most heterogeneous ever fraixted. The prin- 
ciples on which it rests are not really carried out to their logical 
^ consequences ; they interfere with and supplement one another. 
The restriction of political power to a single class is avowedly 
based#on the necessity for a division of labour. One man, we are 
• told, can oi^ly do one thing well. But Plato should have seen 
that the producer is not for that reason to be ihade a monopolist, 
and that, to borrow his ‘own favourite example, shoes are 
properly manufactured because the shoemaker is kept in order 
by the competition of liis rivals and by the freedom of the 
consumer to purchase wherever he pleases. Athenian democracy, 
so far from contradicting the lessons of political economy, was 
in truth theiriogical application to government. The people did 
not really go^rn themselves nor do they in any modern 
democracy, but they listened to different proposals, just as they 
might choose among ditierent articles in a shop or different 
tenders for building a house, accepted the most suitable, and then 
left it to bo carried out by their trusted agents. Again, Plato 
is false to his own rule when he selects his philosophic governors 
out of the military caste. If the same individual can be a warrior 
in his youth and an administrator in his riper years, one man 
can do two things well though not at the same time. If the same 
person can be born with the qualifications both of a soldier and 
of a politician, and can be fitted by education for each calling 
in succession, surely a much greater number can combine the 
functions of a manual labourer with those of au elector. Wlmt 
prevented Plato from perceiving this obvious parrallel was the 
tradition of the paterfamilias who had always been a warrior in 
his youth, and a commendable anxiety to keep the army closely 
connected with the civil power. The analogies of domestic life 
have also a great deal to do with his proposed community of 
women and children. Instead of undervaluing the family 
affections he immensely overvalued them, as is shown by his 
supposition that the bonds of consanguinity would prevent dis- 
*0jasions from arising among his warriors. He should have 
known that many a home is the scene of constant wrangling, 
and that quarrels between kinsfolk are the bitterest of any. 
Then, looking on the State as a great school, Plato imagined that 
the obedience, docility and credulity of young scholars could be 
kept up through a lifetime, that full-grown citizens would 
swallow the absurdest inventions, and that middle-aged officers 
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could be sent into retirement for several years to study dialectic. 
To suppose that statesmen must necessarily be formed by the 
discipline in question is another scholastic tra^t. Th^ profes- 
sional teacher attributes far more practical importance to his 
abstruser lessons than they really possess. He is not content tp 
^vait for the ii^direct influence which they m^ exert at some 
remote period and in combination with forces or perhaps a widely 
different character. He looks for immediate and telling results. 
He imagines that the highest truth must have a mysterious 
power of transforming all things into its own likeness, or at least 
of making its learners more capable than other men of doing the 
world’s work. Here also Plato, instead of being too logical, was 
not logical enough. By following out the laws of economy as 
applied to mental labour he might have arrived at the separa- 
tion of the spiritual and temporal powers, and thus anticipated 
the best established social doctrine of our time. 

With regard to the propagation of the race, Plato’s methods 
are avowedly borrowed from those practised hyf bird-fanciers, 
horse- trainers, and cattle-breeders. It had long;, been a Greek 
custom to compare the people to a flock of sheep and their ruler 
to a shepherd, phrases which still survive in ecclesiastical par- 
lance. Socrates habitually employed the same simile in his 
political discussions, and the rhetoricians used it as a justification 
of the governors who enriched themselves at the expense of those 
committed to their charge. Plato twisted the argument out of 
their hands and sliowed that the shepherd, as such, studies nothing 
but the good of his sheep. He failed to perceive that the 
parallel could not be carried out in every detail, and that, quite 
apart from more elevated considerations, the system which 
secures a healthy progeny in the one case cannot be transferred 
to creatures possessing a vastly more complex and delicate 
organization. The destruction of sickly and deformed children 
could ohly be justified on the hypothesis that none but physical 
qualities were of any value to the community. Our philosopher 
forgets his own distinction between soul and body just when he 
most needed to remember it. 

The position assigned to women by Plato may perhaps have 
seemed to his contemporaries the most paradoxical of all his 
projects, and it has been observed that here he is in advance 
even of our own age. But a true conclusion may be deduced^ 
from false premisses, and Plato’s conclusion is not even identical 
with that reached on other grounds by the modern advocates 
of women s rights or rather of their equitable claims. The author 
of the Republic detested democracy, and the enfranchisement 
of women is now demanded as a part of the general democratic 
programme. It is an axiom, at least with liberals, that no class 
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will have its interests properly attended to which is left without 
a voice ir^the election of parliamentary representatives ; and the 
interests of the gexes are not more obviously identical than those 
of producers and consumers, or of capitalists and labourers. 
Another democratic principle is that individuals are, as a rule, 
the best judges of what occupation they are fit for/ and as a con- 
sequence of this It is farther demanded that women should be 
admitted to every employment on equal terms with men, leaving 
* competition to decide in each instance whether they are suited 
for itpr not. Their continued exclusion from the military pro- 
• fession would be an exception more apparent than real, because, 
like the majority of the male sex, they are physically disqualified 
for it. Now, the prufessicm of arms is the very one for which 
Plato proposes to destine the daughters of his aristocratic caste, 
without the least intention of consulting their wishes on the 
subject. He is perfectly aware that his own principle of differen- 
tiation will be quoted against him, but he turns the diflSculty in 
a very dexterc/^s manner. He contends that the difference of the 
sexes, so far a^ strength and intelligence are concerned, is one 
not of kind but of degree ; for women are not distinguished from 
men by the i)Ossession of any special aptitude, none of them 
being able to do anything which some men cannot do better. 
Granting the truth of this rather unflattering assumption, the 
inference drawn from it will still remain economically unsound. 
The division of labour requires that each task should be per- 
formed not by those who are absolutely, but by those who are 
relatively, best fitted for it. In many cases we must be content 
with work falling short of the highest attainable standard, that 
the time and abilities of the best workmen may be exclusively 
devoted to functions for wliich they al^rie are competent. Even 
if women could be trained to fight it does not follow that their 
energies might not be more advantageously expended in another 
direction. Here again Plato improperly reasons from low to high 
forms of association. He appeals to the doubtful example of 
nomadic tribes, whose women took part in the defence of the 
camps, and to the fighting power possessed by the females of pre- 
datory animals. In truth, the elimination of home life left his 
women without any employment peculiar to themselves, and so, 
not to leave them completely idle, they were drafted into the 
army, more with the hope of imposing on the enemy by an 
increase of its apparent strength than for the sake of any real 
service which they were expected to perform. When Plato pro- 
poses that women of proved ability should be admitted to the 
highest political offices, he is far more in sympathy with modern 
reformers; and his freedom from prejudice is all the more 
remarkable when we consider that no Greek lady (except, perhaps, 
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Artemisia) is known to have ever displayed a talent for govern- 
ment, although feminine interference in politics wasi* common 
enough at Sparta ; and that personally his feeling ctowardsVomen 
was unsympathetic if not contemptuous."^ Still we must not 
exaggerate the importance of his concession. The Platonic 
polity was, aft^r all, a family rather than a true State, and that 
women should be allowed a share in the regulation of marriage 
and in the nurture of children was only giving them back with 
one hand what had been taken away with the other. Already 
among ourselves women have a voice iu educational matters, 
and, were marriage brought under State control, few would 
doubt the propriety of making them eligible to the lie^ Boards 
which would be charged with its supervision. 

The foregoing analysis will enable us to appreciate the true 
significance of the resemblance pointed out by Zellerf betw^een 
the Platonic republic and the organization of mediaeval society. 
The importance given to religious and moral training, the 
predominance of the priesthood, the sharp distraction drawn 
between the military caste and the industrial jbpulation, the 
exclusion of the latter from political power, the partial abolition 
of marriage and property, and, it might bo added, the high 
position enjoyed by women as regents, chatelaines, abbesses, and 
sometimes even as warriors or professors, are all innovations 
more in the spirit of Plato than in the spirit of Pericles. Three 
converging influences united to bring about this extraordinary 
verification of a philosophical ideal. The profound spiritual 
revolution effected by Greek thought was taken up and con- 
tinued by Catholicism, and unconsciously guided to the same 
practical conclusions the teaching which it had in great part 
originally inspired. Social differentiation went on at the same 
time, and led to the political consequences logically deduced 
from it by Plato. And the barbarian conquest of Rome brought 
in its train some of those more primitive habits on which his 
breach with civilization had equally thrown him back. Thus the 
coincidence is due in one direction to causal agency, in another 
to speculative insight, and in a third to parallelism of effects, 
independent of each other but arising out of analogous con- 
ditions. 

If now we proceed to compare the Republic with more recent 
schemes having also for their object the identification of public® 
with private interest, nothing, at first sight, seems to resemble it 
so closely as the theories of modern Communism, especially those 

* He mentions as one of the worst effects of a democracy that it made them 
assume airs of equality with men. Republic, 563 B. cp. 549 E. Timmm, 
90 E. It is to be feared that Plato regarded woman as tiie missing link, 
f 111 his Torirage mid AUiandlungcn, first series, p. 68, 
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which advocate the abolition not only of private property but 
also of marriage. The similarity, however, is merely superficial 
and covers a radical divergence. For, to begin with, the Platonic 
polity is not a system of Communism at all in our sense of the 
word. It is not that the members of the ruling caste are to 
throw their property into a common fund ; neithey as individuals 
nor as a class cFo they possess any property whatever. Their 
wants are provided for by the industrial classes, who apparently 
continue to live under the old system of particularism. What 
Plat<j had in view was not to increase the sum of individual 
enjoyments by enforcing an equal division of their material 
means, Im! to eliminate individualism altogether, and thus give 
human feeling the absolute generality which he so much admired 
in abstract ideas. On the other hand, unless we are mistaken, 
modern Communism has no objection to private property as such, 
could it remain divided either with absolute equality or in strict 
proportion to the wants of its holders ; but only as the inevitable 
cause of inequalities wliich advancing civilization seems to aggra- 
vate rather th1|n to redress. So also with marriage ; the modern 
assailants of that institution object to it as a restraint on the 
freedom of individual passion, which, according to them, would 
secure the maximum of pleasure by perpetually varying its 
objects. Plato would have looked on such reasonings as a parody 
and perversion of his own doctrine, as in very truth, what some 
of them have professed to be, pleas for tlie rehabilitation of the 
flesh in its original supremacy over the spirit, and therefore the 
direct opposite of a system which sought to spiritualize by genera 
lizing the interests of life. And so, when in the Laws he gives his 
Communistic principles their complete logical development by 
extending them to the whole population, he is careful to preserve 
their philosophical character as the absorption of individual in 
social existence.* 

The parentage of the two ideas will further elucidate their 
essentially heterogeneous character. For modern Communism 
is an outgrowth of the democratic tendencies which Plato 
detested, and as such had its counterpart in ancient Athens, if 
we may trust the Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes, where also it is 
associated with unbridled licentiousness. Plato, on the contrary, 
seems to have received the first suggestion of his Communism 
• from the Pythagorean and aristocratic confraternities of Southern 
Italy, where the principle that friends have all things in 
common was an accepted maxim. 

If Plato stands at the very antipodes of Fourier and St. Simon, 
he is connected by a real relationship with those thinkers who. 


739 B. Jowett, V. p. 311. 
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like Auguste Comte and Mr. Herbert Spencer, have based their 
social systems on a wide survey of physical science and human 
history. ^ It is even probable that his ideas h^ve exercised a 
decided though not a direct influence on the two writers whom 
we have named. For Comte avowedly took many of his pro- 
posed reforma from the organization of mediaeval Catholicism, 
which was a translation of philosophy into dogma and discipline, 
just as Positivism is a re-translation of theology into the human 
thought from which it sprang. And Mr. Spencer’s system, 
while it seems to be the direct antithesis of Plato’s, might ^laim 
kindred with it through the principle of differentiation and 
integration, which, after passing from Greek thought into political 
economy and physiology, has been nestored^ by our illustrious 
countryman to something more than its original generality. It 
is also to be observed that the application of very abstract truths 
to political science needs to be most jealously guarded, since 
their elasticity increases in direct proportion to their width. 
When one thinker argues from the la>\r of increa^ng specializa- 
tion to a vast extension of governmental interfeirence with per- 
sonal liberty, and another thinker to its restriction within the 
narrowest possible limits, it seems time to consider whether 
experience and expediency are not, after all, the safest guides to 
trust. 

The social studies through which we have accompanied Plato 
seem to have reacted on his more abstract speculations, and to 
have largely modified the extreme opposition in which these had 
formerly stood to current notions, whether of a popular or a 
philosophical character. The change first becomes perceptible 
in his theory of Ideas. This is a subject on which, for the sake 
of greater clearness, we have hitherto refrained from entering ; 
and that we should have succeeded in avoiding it so long would 
seem to prove that the doctrine in question forms a much less 
important part of his philosophy than is commonly imagined. 
Perhaps, as some think, it was not an original invention of his 
own but was borrowed from the Megarian school; and the 
mythical connexion in which it frequently figures makes us 
doubtful how far he ever thoroughly accepted it. The theory is, 
that to every abstract name or conception of the mind there 
corresponds an objective entity possessing a separate existence 
quite distinct from that of the scattered particulars by which it 
is exemplified to our senses or to our imagination. Just as thh 
Heracleitean flux represented the confusion of which Socrates 
convicted bis interlocutors, so also did these Ideas represent the 
definitions by which he sought to bring method and certainty 
into t^ehr opinions. It may be that, as Grote suggests, Plato 
adopted this hypo&esis in order to escape from the difficulty of 
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defining common notions in a satisfactory manner. It is cer- 
tain that his earliest dialogues seem to place true definitions 
beyond the reaqh of human knowledge. And at the beginning 
of Plato’s constructive period we find the recognition of abstract 
conceptions, whether mathematical or moral, traced to the re- 
membrance of an ante-natal state when the sonl held direct 
converse with the* transcendent realities to which those concep- 
tions correspond. Justice, temperance, beauty, and goodness, 
are especially mentioned as examples of Ideas revealed in this 
manner. Subsequent investigations must, however, have led 
Plato to believe that the highest truths are to be found by 
analysingi fiot the loose contents but the fixed forms of con- 
sciousness ; and that, if each virtue expressed a particular rela- 
tion between the various parts of the soul, no external experience 
was needed to make her acquainted with its meaning ; still less 
could conceptions arising out of her connexion with the material 
world be explained by reference to a sphere of purely spiritual 
existence. AVthe same time, innate ideas would no longer be 
required to pVpve her incorporeality, when the authority of 
reason over sense furnished so much more satisfactory a ground 
for believing the two to be of different origin. To all who have 
studied the evolution of modern thought, the substitution of 
Kantian forms for Cartesian ideas will at once elucidate and 
confirm our hypothesis of a similar reformation in Plato’s meta- 
physics. Again, the new position occupied by Mind as an 
intermediary between the world of reality and the world of 
appearance tended more and more to obliterate or confuse the 
demarcations by which they had hitherto been separated. The 
most general headings under which it was usual to contrast them 
were, the One and the Many, Being and Nothing, the Same and 
the Different, Rest and Motion. Parmenides employed the one 
set of terms to describe his Absolute, and the other to describe 
the objects of vulgar belief. They also served respectivdy to 
designate the wise and the ignorant, the dialectician and the 
sophist, the knowledge of gods and the opinions of men ; besides 
offering points of contact with the antithetical couples of Pytha- 
goreanism. But Plato gradually found that the nature of Mind 
could not be understood without taking both points of view into 
account. Unity and plurality, sameness and difference, equally 
entered into its composition ; although undoubtedly belonging 
t<f the sphere of reality, it was self-moved and the cause of all 
motion in other things. The dialectic or classificatory method, 
with its progressive series of differentiations and assimilations, 
also involved a continual use of categories which were held to be 
mutually exclusive. And on proceeding to an examination of 
the summa genera, the highest and most abstract ideas which it 
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h«^ been sought to distinguish by their absolute purity and sim- 
plicity from the shifting chaos of sensible phenomena, Plato 
discovered that even these were reduced to a maze of eonfusion 


and contradiction by a sincere application of the* cross-examining 
elenchus. For example, to predicate being of the One was to 
mix it up with a heterogeneous idea and let in the very plurality 
which it denied. To distinguish them was to predicate difference 
of both, and thus open the door to fresh embarrassments. Finally, 
while the attempt to attain extreme accuracy of definition was' 
leading to the destruction of all thought and all reality ^within 
the Socratic school, the dialectic method had been taken up and 
parodied in a very «coarse style by a class of persons csflled Eristics, 
who had, to some extent, usurped th§ place of the elder Sophists 


as paid instructors of youth, but whose only accomplishment was 
to upset every assertion that could be made by a series of verbal 
juggles. One of their favourite paradoxes was to deny the pos- 
sibility of falsehood on the Parmenidean principle that “ nothing 
cannot exist.” Plato satirizes their method in the Euthydemus, 
and makes a much more serious attempt to/neet it in the 


Sophist; two dialogues w^hich seem to have been composed not 
far from one another. The Sophist effects a considerable sim- 


plification in the ideal theory by resolving negation into differ- 
ence and altogether omitting the notions of unity and plurality, 
perhaps as a result of the investigations contained in the Par- 
menides, another dialogue belonging to the same group, where 


the couple referred to are analysed with great minuteness, and 
are shown to be infected with numerous self-contradictions. The 


remaining five ideas of Existence, Sameness, Difierence, Rest, 
and Motion, are allowed to stand ; but the fact of their insepa- 
rable connexion is brought out with great force and clearness. 
The inquiry is one of considerable interest, including, as it does, 
the earliest known analysis of predication, and forming an indis- 
pensable link in the transition from Platonic to Aristotelian logic 
— that is to say, from the theory of definition and classification to 
the theory of syllogism. 

Once the Ideas had been brought into mutual relation and 
shown to be compounded with one another, the task of connect- 
ing them with the external world became considerably easier ; 
and the same intermediary which before had linked them 
together as a participant in the nature of both, was now raised 1;p 
a higher position and became the efficient cause of their 
intimate union. Such is the standpoint of the Philebus, where 
all existence is divided into four classes, the finite, the indefinite, 
the union of both, and the cause of their union. . Mhid 
belongs to the last and matter to the first class. There can hardly 
be a doubt that the second class is either identical with the 
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Ideas or fills the place once occupied by them. The third class 
is the world of experience, the Cosmos of early Greek thought, 
which PJ^to had now come to look on as a worthy object of study. 
In the also a very late dialogue, he goes further and 

gives us a complete cosmogony, the general conception of which 
is clear enough, although, the details are avowedly conjectural 
and figurative ; nor do they seem to have exercj|6ed any influ- 
ence or subsequent speculation until the time of Descartes. We 
*are told that the world was created by God, who is absolutely 
good, and, being without jealousy, wished that all things should 
be lik^ himself. He makes it to consist of a soul and a body, 
• the former ^constructed in imitation of the .eternal archetypal 
ideas which now seem to be reduced to three — Existence, Same- 
ness, and Difference.* The soul of the world is formed by mixing 
these three elements together, and the body is an image of the 
soul. Sameness is represented by the starry sphere rotating on 
its own axis. Difference by the inclination of the ecliptic to the 
equator, Existence perhaps by the everlasting duration of the 
heavens. The^^arae analogy extends to the human figure, of 
which the head is the most essential part, all the rest of the body 
being merely designed for its support. Plato seems to regard 
the material world as a sort of machinery designed to meet the 
necessities of sight and touch, by which the uinan soul arrives at 
a knowledge of the eternal order without — a direct reversal of 
his earlier theories, according to which matter and sense were 
mere encumbrances impeding the soul in her efforts after truth. 

What remains of the visible world after deducting its ideal 
elements is pure space. This, which to some seems the clearest of 
all conceptions, was to Plato one of the obscurest. He can only 
de.scribe it as the formless substance out of which the four 
elements, fire, air, water, and earth, are differentiated. It closes 
the scale of existence and even lies half outside it, just as the 
Idea of Good in the liepubiic transcends the same scale at the 
other end. We may conjecture that tlie two principles are 
opposed as absolute self identity and absolute self-separation, the 
whole intermediate series of forms serving to bridge over the 
interval between them. It will then be easy to understand bow, 
as Aristotle tells us, Plato finally came to adopt the Pythagorean 
nomenclature and designated his two generating principles as the 
4 , monad and the indefinite dyad. Number was formed by their coni- 
biaation, and all other things were made out of number. Aristotle 
complains that the Platonists liad turned philosophy into mathe- 
matics; and perhaps in the interests of science it was fortunate 
that the transformation occurred. To suppose that matter could 

* We may even say that they are reduced to two ; for Existence is a pro- 
duct of Satneness and Diflerence. 

[Vol. CXV. No. C0XXVII.3 ~New Semes, Vol LIX. No. L E 
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be built up out of geometrical trlaUgles, as Plato teaches in the 
TvmcBVjS^ was no doubt a highly reprehensible confusion ; but 
that the systematic study of science should" be based oUi mathe- 
matics was an equally new and important aper^li. The impulse 
given to knowledge followed unforeseen directions, and at a later 
period Plato’s true spirit was better represented by Archimedes 
and Hipparch^is than by Arcesilaus and Carneades. * 

It is remarkable that the spontaneous development of Greek 
thought should have led to a form of Theism not unlike that 
which some persons still imagine was supetnaturally revealed to 
the Hebrew race ; for the absence of any connexion between the 
two is now almost universally admitted. ModerK- science has 
taken up the attitude of Laplace, towards the hypothesis in 
question ; and those critics who, like Lange, are most imbued 
with the scientific spirit feel inclined to regard its adoption by 
Plato as a retrograde movement. We may to a certain extent 
agree with them without admitting that philosophy as a whole 
was injured by departing from the principles of Democritus, An 
intellectual like an animal organism may sonji.^ times have to 
choose between retrograde metamorphosis and total extinction. 
The course of events drove speculation to Athens, where it could 
only exist on the condition of assuming a theological form. More** 
over, action and reaction were equal and contrary. Mythology 
gained as much as philosophy lost. It was purified from immoral 
ingredients and raised to the highest level which super naturalism 
is capable of attaining. If the Republic was the forerunner of 
the Catholic Church, the Tiuiceua was the forerunner of the 
Catholic faith. 

The old age of Plato seems to have been marked by restless 
activity in more directions than one. He began various works 
which were never finished, and projected others which were 
never begun. He became possessed by a devouring zeal for 
social reform. It seemed to him that nothing was wanting but 
an enlightened despot to make his ideal State a reality. Accord- 
ing to one story he fancied that such an instrument might be 
found in the younger Dionysius. If so, his expectations were 
speedily disappointed. As Hegel acutely observes, only a man 
of half measures will allow himself to be guided by another ; and 
such a man lacked the energy needed to carry out Plato’s 
scheme. However this may be, the philosopher does not seejn ^ 
to have given up his idea ihat absolute monarchy was aftemll 
the government from which most good might be expected. A 
process of substitution which runs through his whole intellectual 
evolution was here exemplified for the last time. Just as in his 
ethical system knowledge, after having been regarded solely as 
the means for procuring an ulterior end, pleasure^ subsequently 
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became an end in itself ; just as the interest in knowledge was 
superseded by a more absorbing interest in the dialectical 
machinery which was to facilitate its acquisition, and this agsin 
by the social re-organization which was to make education a 
department of the State; so also the beneficent despotism 
originally invoked for the purpose of establishing an aristocracy 
on-the new mode^, came at last to be regarded b/ Plato as itself 
the best form of government. Such at least seems to be the drift 
> of a remarkable dialogue called the Statesman, which we agree 
with Professor Jowett in placing immediately before the Laws. 
Some* have denied its authenticity, and others have placed it 
very early tti the entire series of Platonic compositions. But it 
contains passages of such .blended wit and eloquence that no 
other man could have written them, and passages so destitute 
of life that they could only have been written when bis system 
had stiffened into mathematical pedantry and scholastic routine. 
Moreover, it seems distinctly to anticipate tho scheme of detailed 
legislation wlucli Plato spent his last years in elaborating. After 
covering with iiidicule the notion that a truly competent ruler 
should ever he hampered by written enactments, the principal 
spokesman acknowledges that, in the absence of such a ruler, a 
definite and ‘uialterable code offers the best guarantees for 
political stabiiiuy. 

This code Plato set himself to construct in his last and longest 
work, the Laws. Less than half of that dialogue, however, is 
occiipied with tlie details of legislation. The remaining portions 
deal with the familiar topics of morality, religion, science, and 
education. The first book propounds a very curious theory 
of asceticism^ which has not, we believe, been taken up by any 
subsequent moralist. On the principle of in vino veriias Plato 
proposes that drunkenness should be systematically employed for 
the purpose of testing self-control. True temperance is not 
abstinence, but the power of resisting temptation ; and we can 
best discover to what extent any man possesses that power by 
surprising him when off his guard. If he should bo proof against 
seductive influences even when in his cups, we shall be doubly 
sure of his constancy at other times. Professor Jo wett rather 
maliciously suggests that a personal proclivity may have sug- 
gested this extraordinary apology for hard drinking. Were it so 
ye should be reminded of the successive revelations by which 
indulgences of another kind were permitted to Mohammed, and 
of the one case in which divorce was sanctioned by Auguste 
Comte. We should also remember that the Christian Puritanism 
to which Plato approached so near lias always been singularly 
lenient to this disgraceful vice. But perhaps a somewhat higher 
order of considerations will help us to a better understanding 
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of the paradox. Plato was averse from rejecting any tendency 
of his age that could possibly be turned to account in his philo- 
sophy. Hence, as we have seen, the use which he makes^of love, 
even under its most unlawful forms, in the Symposium and the 
Phmdrns. Now it would appear, from our scanty sources of in- 
formation, tha^ social festivities, always very popular at Athens, 
had become thl chief interest in life about tlfe time that Plato 
was composing his Lmvs. According to one graceful legend, the 
philosopher himself breathed his last at a marriage-feast. It 
may, therefore, have occurred to him that the prevalent tendency 
could, like the amorous passions of a former generation, be utilized 
for moral training 'and made subservient to the ver}^' cause with 
which, at first sight, it seemed to conflict. 

The concessions to common sense and to contemporary schools 
of thought, already pointed out in those dialogues which we 
suppose to have been written after the Republic^ are still more 
conspicuous in the Laws, We do not mean merely the project 
of a political constitution avowedly offered as th^ best possible 
in existing circumstances, though not the best absolutely; but we 
mean that there is throughout a desire to present philosophy 
from its most intelligible, y ractical, and popular side. The ex- 
tremely rigorous standard of sexual morality (p. 838) seems, indeed, 
more akin to modern than to ancient notions, but it was in all 
probability borrowed from the naturalistic school of ethics, the 
forerunner of Stoicism ; for not only is there a direct appeal to 
Nature’s teaching in that connexion ; but throughout the entire 
work such phrases as ‘‘ naturally ” and according to Nature*' 
occur with greater frequency, we believe, than in all the rest of 
Plato's writings put together. When, on the other hand, it is as- 
serted that men can be governed by no other motive than pleasure 
(p. 663 B), we seem to see in this declaration a concession to the 
Cyrenaic school, as well as a return to the forsaken standpoint of 
the Profayoras, The increasing influence of Pythagoreanism is 
shown by the exaggerated importance attributed to exact nume- 
rical determinations. The theory of ideas is, as Professor Jo wett 
observes, entirely absent, its place being taken by the distinction 
between Mind and Matter. 

The political constitution and code of laws recommended by 
Plato to his new city are adapted to a great extent from the 
older legislation of Athens. As such they have supplied tlye 
historians of ancient jurisprudence with some valuable indifia- 
tions. But from a philosophic point of view the general impres- 
sion produced is wearisome and even offensive. A universal 
system of espionnage is established, and the odious trade of 
informer receives ample encouragement. Worst of all, it is 
proposed, in the true spirit of Athenian intolerance, to uphold 
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religious orthodoxy by persecuting laws. Plato had actually 
come tcf think tj^at disagreement with the vulgar theology was a 
folly and a crime. One passage may be quoted as a warning to 
those who would set early associations to do the work of reason^ 
and who would overbear new truths by a method which at one 
tim*e might have^een used with fatal effect a^nst their own 
opinions 

* Who can be calm when he is called upon to prove the existence of 
the gods ? Who can avoid hating and abhorring the men who are and 
have been the cause of this argument ? 1 speak of those who will not 

believe the words which they have heard as babCs and sucklings from 
their mothers and nurses, repeated by them both in jest and earnest 
like charms ; who have also hoard and seen their parents oifering up 
sacrifices and prayers — sights and sounds delightful to children — 
sacrificing, I say, in the most earnest manner on behalf of them and 
of themselves, and with eager interest talking to the gods and beseech- 
ing them as though they were firmly convinced of their existence ; 
who likewise sc(<^^and hear the genuflexions and prostrations which are 
made by Hellenes and barbarians to the rising and setting sun and 
moon, in all the various turns of good and evil fortune, not as if they 
thought that there were no gods, but as if there could be no doubt of 
their existenc(?, and no suspicion of their non-existence; when men, 
knowing all tliese things, despise them on no real grounds, as would be 
admitted by all who have any particle of intelligence, and when they 
force us to say what we are now saying, how can any one in gentle 
terms remonstrate with the like of them, when he has to begin by 
proving to them the very existence of the gods ?”* 

Let it be remembered that the gods of whom Plato is speaks 
ing are the sun, moon, and stars ; that the atheists whom he 
denounces only taught what we have long known to be true, 
which is that those luminaries are no more divine, no more 
animated, no more capable of accepting our sacrifices or respond- 
ing to our cries than is the earth on which we tread ; and that 
he attempts to prove the contrary by arguments, which, even if 
they were not inconsistent with all that w^ know about mechanics, 
would still be utterly inadequate to the purpose for which they 
are employed. 

Turning back once more from the melancholy decline of a 
great genius to the splendour of his meridian prime, we will 
a:^eavour briefly to recapitulate the achievements which have 
placed him among the five or six greatest Greeks, and among 
the four or five greatest thinkers of all time. He extended the 
philosophy of mind until it embraced not only ethics and dialecties 
but also the study of politics, of religion, of social science, of fine 
art, of economy, of language, and of education. In other 


* Laws, 887-8. Jowett, V. p. 456. 
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words, he taught how ideas could be applied to life on the most 
comprehensive scale. Further, he saw that the study ofldind,to 
be complete, necessitates a knowledge of physical phenomena 
and of the realities which underlie them ; accordingly he made a 
return on the objective speculations which had.been temporarily 
abandoned, th\s mediating between Socrates and early Greek 
thought ; while on the other hand by his theory of classification 
he mediated between Socrates and Aristotle. He based physical 
science on mathematics, thus establishing a method of research 
and of education which has continued in operation ever since. 
He sketched the outlines of a new religion in which morality was 
to be substituted for ritualism, and intelligent imitation of God 
for blind obedience to his will ; a religion of monotheism, of 
humanity, of purity and of immortal life. And he embodied all 
these lessons in a series of compositions distinguished by such 
beauty of form that their literary ej^cellence alone would entitle 
them to rank among the greatest masterpieces that the world 
has ever seen. He took the newly-created instfrument of prose 
style and at once raised it to the highest pitch of excellence that 
it has ever attained. Finding the new art already distorted by 
false taste and stifled under a load of meretricious ornament, be 
cleansed and regenerated it in the primal fount of intellectual 
life, the richest deepest purest source of joy, the conversation of 
human beings with one another, when they have awakened to 
the desire for truth and have not lost their belief in the pos- 
sibility of discovering it. Thus it was that the philosopher's 
mastery of expression gave added emphasis to his protest 
against those who made style a substitute for knowledge, or, by a 
worse corruption, perverted it into an instrument of profitable 
wrong. They moved along the surface in a confused world of 
words, of sensations, and of animal desires ; he penetrated 
through all those dumb images and blind instincts to the central 
verity and supretne end which alone can inform them with mean- 
ing, consistency, permanence, and value. To conclude : Plato be- 
longed to that nobly practical school of idealists who master all 
the details of reality before attempting its reformation, and 
accomplish their great designs by enlisting and reorganisring 
whatever spontaneous forces are already working in the same 
direction. There is nothing in heaven or earth that was pet 
dreamt of in his philosophy ; some of his dreams have already 
come true, others still await their fulfilment, and even those 
which are irreconcilable with the demands of experience will 
continue to be studied with the interest attaching to every 

S inerous and daring adventure, in the spiritual no less than iu 
e temporal ord^r of existence, 
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Art III^The Early History of Charles 
James Fox. 

Th^ Early History oj diaries James Fox. By Gboroe Otto 
Trevelyan, M.P., Author of “ The Life aud/jetters of Lord 
Macaulay.” Loudon; Longmans, Green & Co. 1880. 

¥ £ awaited with eager anticipation the publication of this 
boo]^, and our expectations of the pleasure and the profit 
to be derived from its perusal have been abundantly fulfilled. 

A Life of Fox was and-^except for the period covered by this 
volume — still is a great want in our political biography, and pro- 
bably no man living could so well as Mr. Trevelyan supply that 
want. When the third Lord Holland died, Lord Macaulay truly 
said of him: — "‘Poor Lord Holland! it is vain to lament, A 
whole generation is gone to the grave with him. While he lived, 
all the great orators and statesmen of the last generation were 
living with him. What a store of historical information he has 
carried away.”* Lord Macaulay had acquired much of the his- 
torical information possessed in such abundance by Lord Holland, 
he had heard Lord Holland’s recollections and witnessed his 
representations of the great orators and statesmen of the last 
generation, and especially of his uncle, whom, to quote 
Mr. Trevelyan, he knew far better than all other people to- 
gether who have recorded their impressions of his character/'t 
8o strong was the admiration of Fox which Lord Holland had 
implanted in Macaulay, that on his visit to Mr, Richmond's 
studio, to see his own jjortrait by that artist, he records in his 
diary, *'It is not unlike Mr. Fox's face in general expression,” 
and adds, with evident satisfaction, “ I am quite content to have 
such a physiognomy.”!: So intimate was Macaulay's knowledge 
of the traditions of the Fox family, that on the publication of 
his well-known essay on Lord Holland, the late Lady Holland — 
a most competent judge — told him ‘*she could hardly conceive 
where he had got so correct a notion of the first Lord HolIand.”§ 
These traditions, it is evident, were handed on by Lord 
Macaulay to bis nephew, and are now given to the world in a 
▼qlume rich in the material it contains, and in which the intrinsic 
value of the treasure is enhanced by the framework in which 

♦ Selection from the Correspondence of the late Maevey Napier,*' p. 331. 
Trevelyan's “Life of Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 79. 
t ^16. J Trevelyan’s “ Life of Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 27L 

t “ Napier's Correspondence,” pp. 352, 353. Trevelyan's “Life of Macanlay,'* 
▼01. ii. p. 93. 
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it is enshrined. Its readers will everywhere see new and 
stronger illustrations of Mr. Gladstone’s observation lOn Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Life of his uncle : — They will find at no small 
number of points the nearest approach within our knowledge, not 
to the imitation but to the reproduction of an inimitable style/’* 
Mr. Trevel 3 \jn expresses his obligation to '^another source of 
information. ^ It is difficult/^ he says, ‘‘ to overrate the value of 
the memorials and correspondence of Charles James Fox which . 
Lord Holland commenced and Lord Kussell continued to edit. 
But for their labour of love, a biography of the great Whig ‘would 
be an ungrateful if not an impossible task.”t As u anine from 
which, as a skilful workman, he has \jron materials which he has 
worked up into this biography, Lord Russell’s memorials no 
doubt are worthy the high appreciation of them expressed by 
Mr. Trevelyan, but the book as a literary performance stands, we 
think, on the same low level as Pellew’s “Life of Lord Sidmouth,’^ 
or on the still lower level of Tomline’s “ Life of Pitt,” which, 
according to Macaulay, “enjoys the distinctioiK of being the 
worst biographical work of its size in the world,” and of which 
Lord Liverpool said to John Wilson Croker, “ that any dray- 
man, with the advantage of the letters and the parliamentary 
debates, could have written as good a Life of a public man.”J A 
terse and telling description, which is equally true of Lord 
Liverpool’s own life by Mr. 0. D. Yonge. 

As what it professes to be, the history of the early life of Fox, 
this book is complete, but we are left in ignorance whether it is 
to be followed by other volumes narrating the middle and later 
portions of Fox’s life. The book closes at the least attractive 
part of his career, when in 1774 he, then being in his twenty- 
sixth year, finally seceded from the North Ministry, and the first 
portion of his story — to quote Mr. Trevelyan’s own words — ended 
in “a climax which fitly and harmoniously crowned the preceding 
narrative. Still of an age before which no English statesman 
can hope to accomplish great things, he had at any rate given 
earnest of remarkable qualities.”§ 

Fox supplies a striking illustration of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
remark in his eloge on Richard Cobden : “ There are some 
members of Parliament who, though not present in the body, are 
still members of this House, independent of dissolutions, of thp 
caprice of constituencies, even of the course of time.”|| ‘ 

Such a man, in the judgment of the speaker, was Richard 
Cobdfn, and equally#such a man was Charles James Fox. Here 

♦ ‘‘Gleanings of Fast Years,” art. Maoaulaj, vol. ii. p. 271. 

t P- 2, note by Mr. Trevelyan. ^ 

X Yonge’s “ Life of Lord Liverpool,” vol. iii. p. 290. { P. 523. 

II House of Commons, April 3, 1865 ; vide Hansard in loeo^ » 
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Fox is not without his equals^ but in one respect he stands 
alone— ag Mr. Trevelyan has not failed to point out — viz., in his 
possession of ad unquestioned title to an affection which, after 
the lapse of three-quarters of a century, is still rather personal 
than historical.’'* * * § This is the reflection of the feelings which 
during his lifetime^were entertained towards himi not only by his 
friends but by his opponents. ‘‘ He inspired,^' says Earl Russell, 
affection rather than admiration." In his lowest days an ob- 
server said of his party : “ There are only forty of them, but 

every fine of them is ready to be hanged for Fox His 

affectionatq temper, combined with his love of liberty, won him 
the attachment of devoted friends. His memory ought to be 
consecrated in the heart of every lover of freedom throughout 
the globe."t 

Every one remembers that when a foreigner expressed to Pitt his 
surprise “ that a country so moral as England could submit to be 
governed by a man so wanting in private character asFox ; it seems 
(he said) to show you to be less moral than you appear. You have 
never (Pitt replied) been under the wand of the magician."^ 

Spite of the wide, vehement and long-continued political dif- 
ferences between Pitt and Fox, there wUs never between them 
any personal enmity, or even dislike ; only injudicious friends 
prevented their co-operation in early life, and towards the last 
days of both Pitt was extremely desirous to form a coalition with 
Fox and his followers. ‘‘ The memory of their many conflicts, of 
the exhaustless fertility, the logical subtlety, the indomitable 
energy with which Fox had often defied his sarcasm or retorted 
his arguments, made him still more eager to have the benefit of 
his aid against the common enemy .”§ The bitter and unrelent- 
ing hatred of Fox which George Jll, had cherished from the 
time of the Royal Marriage Act,|l made him express his ‘‘ aston- 
ishment that Pitt for one moment should have harboured the 
thought of bringing such a man before his royal notice.’^^f The 
proposed coalition, which the welfare of the country demanded, 
was sacrificed to the insanity of the King. Had it been formed, 
its probable influence on the fortunes of the country and of 
Europe has been thus described : — ‘‘ Had Fox been at the 
Foreign OflSce in 1804*, Austria would not have been hurried 
• injbo war, the battle of Austerlitz would not have been fought, 
and Pitt would not have died in 180C. Pitt and Fox would 
have agreed not to force on the Catholic question, and in 1810 

* P. 69. f Kecollections and Suggestions,” pj) 208, 209. 

t ” C*est que vous n’avez pas et6 sous la baguette du raagicien ” (Wilber- 

force’s Life, p. 74. edit. 1874). 

§ Yonge’s ‘‘Life of Earlldverpool,” vol. i. p. 201. 

II Trevelyan, p. 46y, e/ nq. H Yoage’s “ Liverpool,” vol i. p. 148. 
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tbe policy of those two great men would have prevailed in 
Ireland."* ^ • 

It is no slight corroboration of Pitt's testimony as to the effect of 
personal intercourse with Fox, that in 1806, after George III. had 
acquiesced in Lord Liverpoorst advice, and waived his objecdon 
to Fox's incliMon in the Ministry of ‘"All the Talents," little more 
than six months of official intercourse led the King, upon Fox's 
lamented death, frankly to confess to the Duchess of Gloucester 
^‘that he never thought he should have regretted th^ death 
of Fox so much as he found he did."J Fox entertained towards 
Lord Sidinouth very different feelings to those which he enter- 
tained towards Pitt ; but on the termination of their brief official 
connection, Lord Sidmouth bore this testimony to Fox's memory ; 

“ Of his talent there can be but one opinion ; his natural disposi- 
tion deserved, I really believe, all that could be said in its 
favour. I never knew a man of more apparent sincerity, more 
free from rancour, § and hardly any one so entirely devoid of 
affectation. "II Wilberforce also, though in most respects separated 
from Fox “ wide as the poles asunder," admitted that he was 

truly amiable in private life,'* and that at the time of passing 
the Slave Trade Abolition Act “his whole human dependence 
was placed on Fox," whom he quite loved for his generous and 
warm fidelity to the cause.'’1f 

“ Lord Holland told Macaulay that at the time of Pitt’s death some 
paper was to be published by Mr. Fox, in which mention was to be 
made of Mr. Pitt having been employed at a club in a manner that 
would have created scandal. Mr. Wilberforce went to I\Ir. Fox, 
^nd asked him to omit tlie passage. ‘ Oh, to be sure,’ said Mr. Fox, 

♦ if there are any good people who would be scandalijsod I will cer- 
tainly put it out,’ Mr. Wilberforce then preparing to take his leave, 
he said, * Now, Mr. Wilberforce, if, instead of being about Mr. Pitt, 
this had been an account of my being seen gaming at White’s on a 
Sunday, would you have taken so much pains to prevent its being 
known V I asked this, said Mr. Fox, because I wanted to see what 
he would say, for I knew he would not tell a lie about it. He threw 
himself back, as bis way was, and only answered, ‘ Oh, Mr. Fox, you 
are always so pleasant I’ ” ** 

When Fox had been more than a quarter of a century in his 
grave, Talleyrand always “ spoke of him in a kind of affectionate, 

* Earl Eusseirs Recollections,” &c., p. 342. 

t “ Life of Liverpool,” vol. hi. p. 149. 

J There are many atJfthorities for this statement. It is sufficient to refer to 
Earl Russell, who was told it by the Duchess of Gloucester herself (** Recol- 
lections,” p. 242). 

‘ ** Ah, well, I am a bad haler,” was Pox^s testimony to himself. 

Pellew’s ** Life of Sidmouth,” vol. ii. p. 435. 

“ Wiiberforce’a Life,” pp. 274-6. “ Life of Macaulay,” vol. i. p. 189. 
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tone, and delighted to dwell on his simplicity, gaiety and pro- 
foundness/'* * * § ^ Iq truth, the very qualities which endeared him 
as a friend were the cause of his failings. He was too often led 
astray by those to whom he was attached, and induced to act with 
a passionate disregard of consequences, which made him distrusted 
as a statesman.t Never was there a man whos^faults were so 
largely those of his time ; while his eminent merit/and enormous 
Services to his country were peculiarly his own/' The England 
in whj^li he lived differed so essentially from our own, that Mr. 
, Trevelyan felt “it would be a gross injustice to the memory of 
Fox if he lia*d plunged into the narration of his actions without 
previously describing the society in which he moved, the moral 
atmosphere which he breathed, and the temptations by which he 
was assailed. ’'t He accordingly gives us sketches of the social 
and political history of the time at which Fox first appeared in 
the political arena. These sketches are vivid, brilliant, full of 
information and interest, and form an admirable history of the 
early years of George Ill/s rcign.§ If we may venture to find a 
fault with a performance which has so delighted us, it is that in 
the full mass of liistorical details presented to us the image of 
Fox himself is somewhat obscured. If this volume is to be 
regarded as a complete and finished work, the historical part is 
out of proportion to the biographical. This criticism will have 
no force if this volume is to be considered, as we hope it is, a 
first instalment only of a complete Life of Fox, “ his unremitting 
ill-fortune and unrequited labour."|| 

Tlie founder of the Fox family, according to the third Lord 
Holland, seems, notwithstanding some little venial endeavours 
of his posterity to conceal it, to have been of a very humble origin.'' 
But to the House of which he was the founder belongs a dis- 
tinction without a parallel in our annals. “ During more than a 
century there was never a time at which a Fox did not stand in 
a prominent situation amongst public men ; scarcely bad the 
chequered career of the first Lord Holland closed, when his son 
Charles rose to the head of the Opposition and to the first rank 
among English debaters ; and before Charles was borne to West- 
minster Abbey, a tliird Fox had already become one of the most 
conspicuous politicians in the kingdom.'’1f 
• • The picture drawn by Macaulay of the first Lord Holland is a 
dark and disagreeable one. John Allen, indeed, thought Ma- 

* Qreville’s tfournal, vol. ii. p. 345. 

+ Pellew’s ‘^Sidinouth,” uH supra ; " Life of Lord Minto,'* vol, iii. p. 4. 

$ Pp. 63, 69. 

§ Conf. with Mr. Trevelyan’s work his uncle’s Essays on the Earl of 
Chatham. |j p. 157, 

^ Fide pp, 1 and 2, note; and see Macaalay’s Essay on Lord Holland 
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caulay ^‘T>ad, perhaps, been too severe on Lord Holland, having 
taken his ideas of his conduct and unpopularity too implicitly 
from Horace Walpole/' Lord Brougham, always anxious to pick 
holes in anything of Macaulay's, asked, “ Why does Macaulay call 
the first Lord Holland a needy political adventurer? Sir 
Stephen Fox^the first Lord’s father) founded^a very considerable 
fortune and fa^nily/' Lady Holland, we have seen, was struck 
with the fidelity of Macaulay's portrait of her husband’s grand- 
father, and Macaulay himself engaged he would find “ chapter 
and verse for all he had said of Lord Holland /' and welDelieve 
that, as was generally if not always the case V^henever his 
accuracy was impugned, he could have shown himself to be right.* * * § 
The fortune amassed by Sir Stephen Fox went, we suspect, 
mainly to his eldest son, Stephen Fox, the second of the name, 
who afterwards became Earl of Ilchester. 

Mr. McCullagh Torrens, in his sketch of the families of Fox 
and Lamb, verifies Macaulay’s description ; — “ The younger son 
Henry” (according to this authority) “squandered his inheritance 
at play, then took to politics with a view of retrieving his position, 
and soon made his mark as a debater of pith and versatility. His 
principles — if they could be dignified by such a title — were Whig, 
and he owed his first place to Walpole, whose favour he repaid 
by a fidelitj^ which that statesman seldom experienced and never 
expected.f In 1775 he became Secretary of State ; but pay rather 
than place or power was always his object, and he preferred the 
sinecure clerkship of the Pells in Ireland, worth ^^2000 a year 
for life, and the Paymaster -Generalship in England, which, as 
things were then managed, “yielded in times of war thirty, 
forty, and even fifty thousand pounds a year to its fortunate 
possessor/’! And so skilfully did Henry Fox use his advantages 
that within eight years he amassed a fortune of several hundred 
thousand pounds, § 

Fox lost his heart to Lady Caroline Lennox and won hers in 
return, and early in the month of May, 1744}, the town was con- 
vulsed by the news of a secret marriage between them. All the 
“ blood royal,” says Mr. Trevelyan, “was up in arms to avenge what 
was esteemed an outrage upon the memory of His Sacred Majesty 
Charles 11. , who, if he had been alive to see it, would have been 
infinitely diverted by the catastrophe, and would doubtless have 
taken bis grand -daughter’s part.”|| 

Of this marriage, Charles James Fox, born on the 24th of 

* See letters of John Allen, Brongham, and Macaulay, ** Napier*s Cor- 
respondence,** pp. 351, 352. 

+ “ Memoir of Viscount Melbourne,** vol. i. pp. 16, 17. 

J Earl Russell, “ Life and Times of Fox,** vol. i. p. 2. 

§ Fide Mr. Trevelyan's note at p. 26. || rp. 8-10. 
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January, 1749, was the third son. His father, whose favourite 
child he* was, early resolved to educate him for public life, to 
train him*for a statesman and an orator, and at the same time 
for a leader in fashionable dissipation. In this twofold design 
he completely succeeded. Yet one of his successes greatly 
marred the other ; the son's influence and character as a states- 
man was overclouded and lessened by his dissipa^d habits and 
reputation. Macaulay describes the general alarffi felt, at the 
rime of George III.'s illness in 1 788, at the prospect of the 
Prince ^f Wales coming into power : — 

• The mid<ile class, always zealous on the side of decency and the 
domestic virtues, looked forward with dismay to a reign resembling 
that of Charles the Second. Tiie palace, which had now been during 
thirty years the pattern of an English home, would be a public 
nuisance, a school of profligacy. To the good King’s repast of mutton 
and lemonade, desjjatched at three o’tdock, would succeed midnight 
banquets, from which the guests would be carried home speechless. To 
the backgammon board, at which the good King played for a little 
silver with his equerries, would succeed faro tables, from which young 
patricians who had sate down rich would rise up beggars. The draw- 
ing-room, from which the frown of the Queen had repelled a whole 
generation of frail beauties, would now be again what it had been in 
the days of Barbara Palmer and Louise De Querouaille.”f 

This feeling, at all times natural to Englishmen, was even 
exaggerated in a generation under the influence of the Evan- 
gelical revival. It was strengthened also by the fact that 
Charles Pox, whose loose life and dissipated habits were noto- 
rious, was the intimate friend and trusted counsellor of the 
Prince ; that he had hurried back from the Continent to be his 
adviser in the conflicts and intrigues which arose about the 
Regency, and fully expected, if the Prince became Regent, to be 
called to the highest place of trust and power. 

The first Lord Holland was regarded by the nation as a 
man of insatiable rapacity and desperate ambition,’' and also, 
and with good reason, as one ready to adopt, without scruple, 
the most immoral and unconstitutional manners ; as a man per- 
fectly fitted by all his opinions and feelings for the work of 
managing the Parliament by means of secret service-money, 


♦•Lord Mansfield’s opinion of Charles Fox was thus expressed : He is the 
son of old Harry Fox, with twice his parts and half nis sagacity ** (Earl 
HnsseU’s “ Recollections,” p. 208;. 

f Memoirs of William Pitt (Miscellaneous Works, p. 416). Lord Sidmoath 
records partaking with George 111.“ of his dinner of mutton chops and pudding, 
to which the King sat down a little before one.” 

X Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Holland. 
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and of keeping down the people with the bayonet/*J On the 
principle nosdtur a sociis, this opinion was strengthened by the 
fact that his intimate friend ' and boon companion w^ a coarse 
and corrupt adventurer, of whom, according to Mr. Trevelyan, 
** it may literally be said that the only merit he possessed, or 
caredH^^claim, was that he drank fair,’^* and whose name has 
been appropriately given by Lord Beaconsfield, in the most 
popular of hil^ political novels, to a character intended to repre- 
sent an equally coarse and corrupt, if not a coarser and mor^ 
corrupt, adventurer of recent titnes. Lord Holland’s feelings were 
more hurt by the treachery and unkind ness of thTs man 
‘^than by the cojjtempt and aversion of every honest man in* 
the country who read the newspapers.^’t 

Lord Holland’s character of himself^ and his experience of 
human life, we give in his own words, written not long before 
his death : — “ If I know myself, I have been honest and good- 
natured; nor can I repent of it, though convinced now that 
honesty is not the best policy, and that good-nature does not 
meet with the return it ought to do.”j 

Such was Lord Holland’s public character in his own opinion 
and that of the public ;§ but he was, Mr Trevelyan tells us — 

“ N ot more hated abroad than adored at home. That home presented 
a beautiful picture of undoubting and undoubted affection ; of perfect 
similarity in tastes and pursuits ; of mutual appreciation, which, show- 
ing a knowledge of the world, and the strong sense inherent in the 
h'ox character, never allowed to degenerate into mutual adulation. 
There seldom were children who might so easily have been guided 
into the straight and noble path, if the father had possessed a just con- 
ception of li|ie difference between right and wrong ; but the notion of 
making anybody of whom he was fond uncomfortable, for the sake of 
so very doubtful an end as the attainment of self-control, was altogether 
foreign to his creed and his disposition. However, if the sterner virtues 
were wanting among his young people, the graces were there in abun- 
dance — never was the natural man more dangerously attractive than in 
Lord Holland’s family ; and, most of all, in the third son — a boy who 
was the pride and light of the house, with his sweet temper, his rare 
talents, and his inexhaustible vivacity.”|| 

The effect of the influences of his home on Charles Fox was 
remarkable. In spite of them, though reared in an atmosphere 
of political tyranny and corruption, he became the first great 
statesman of the modern school,”^ one whose name is for 


♦ P. 76. 

f P. 42. Elsewhere Mr. Trevelyan says he regarded the public as his 
namesake in the brute creation regards the poultry-yard (p. 290). 
i P. 286. § Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Holland. 

I Pp. 42, 43. i P. 1. 
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nseparably 'associated with efforts for the purification of our 
Government, the successful champion of the liberty of the pr^, 
the opponent of all religious disabilities, whether of Protestants 
or Bomanists, and the advocate of Parliamentary Reform. 

While, politically, he thus resisted and threw off, and rejected, 
from his mental constitution, the bad influences which suipmnded 
him socially and morally, he was, to the injury of his country 
and himselfj their victim. Charles Fox, when mst turned of 
» seven, was sent, or, to speak more accurately, went of his own 
will and pleasure, to a school then much in fashion among the 
aristocitocy, and kept by a Frenchman, from whom, perhaps, he 
» acquired the jsxdellent French accent for which in after-life he 
was remarkable. Eighteen months afterwards he determined 
to go to Eton^ and to Eton *he accordingly went. Dr. Francis, 
the father of Sir Philip Francis, was his private tutor there. An 
Etonian to the back-bone, Fox maintained to the end of his life 
that none but those who had learned the aft within the shadow 
of Henry the Sixth’s Chapel ever acquired a correct notion of 
Greek or even Latin metre.* 

Even so early in life he had a well-stored repertory of favourite 
passages from dramatists, which, with his innate love of argu- 
ment, made him always to the front, both in the speech-room 
and the debating society. His father, bearing in mind bis 
design to train his son for an orator and a statesman, arranged 
so that he could always obtain leave to run up to London when 
an interesting question was on in the House of Commons ; un»* 
fortunately, the father was also equally mindful of his design to 
train his son also for a leader of fashion and dissipation, and 
therefore resolved to take Charles from his books and convey 
him to the Continent on a round of idleness and dissipation. 
At Spa his amusement was to send his son every night to the 
gaming-table with a pocketful of gold ; and (if family tradition 
may be trusted where it tells against family credit) the parent 
took not a little pains to contrive that the boy should leave 
France a finished lake.” After four months thus spent, Charles, 
still of bis own will, went back to Eton, “where he passed 
another year with more advantage to himself than the school.” 


• * Pp* 51-3 and note. Mr. Trevelyan believing, like his uncle, in the identity 
of Sir Philip francis with Junius, and alluding to the silence of Junius on such 

a tempting subject as Lord Holland, says: “ In a happy hour for his own future 
repose, Lord itolland repaid the services of Dr. Prancis by procuring for his 
promising son Philip a clerkship in the office of the Secretary of State ** 
(p. 48). Amongst many causes for regretting the death of Sir Alexander Coek« 
burn is. that we are deprived of his views on the question, Who was Junius.^ 
which it was understood had engaged his attention. 
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Lord Shelburne attributed a great change for the worse among 
the youthful aristocracy to the example and influence of Charles 
Fox while at Eton * From Eton he in 1764 went to Oxford. 
He was entered at Hertford College, which, aftfer various altera- 
tions of fortune, has become — to use Mr. Trevelyan’s words — a 
training school of principles and ideas very different from those 
ordinarily associated with the name of its ^eatest son.’^t Its 
undei*graduate?(j were mostly idle youths of good family, the set 
amongst which Charles Fox lived so passed their time that one 
of them has left on record that it was a matter of surprise to 
him how so many of them made their way so well in the world, 
and so creditably.”! • , 

Dissipated Charles Fox was ; idle he was not. He said of him- 
self, “ I am a very painstaking man and the third Lord Hol- 
land tells us that the most marked and enduring feature in his 
disposition was his invincible propensity to labour at excellence. 
His rule in small things, as in great, was the homely proverb, 
that ‘ w^hat is worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ ”§ He can 
hardly be said to have studied Greek or Latin after he was 
sixteen years old ; yet so thoroughly was he grounded in those 
languages that he read them throughout life as much as he did 
English, and could turn to the great authors of antiquity at any 
moment, not as a mental effort, but for the recreation and delight 
he found in their pages. In the wildest excesses of his life the 
classics were his companions. This was especially true of the 
Greek writers, who were then less studied in England than they 
have been since Fox’s time. He took up Demosthenes as he 
did the speeches of Lord Chatham, and dwelt with the same zest 
on the Greek tragedians as on the plays of Shakespeare. As an 
orator he was much indebted to his study of the Greek writers 
for the simplicity of his tastes, his severe abstinence from every- 
thing like ornament, the terseness of his style, the point and 
stringency of his reasoning, and all-pervading cast of intellect 
which distinguishes his speeches, even his vehement bursts of 
impassioned feeling. || ‘‘While yet a boy, he had as much 
French as most diplomatists would think sufficient for a lifetime.” 
He “ flung himself into the delights of Italian literature with all 
the vehemence of his ardent nature,” and laid the foundation 
of that “profound and extensive acquaintance with history in 
which he was reputed to stand on a level with Burke, and* 

f ■ 

♦ P, 49 and note. t 67. 

i The first Lord Malmesbury, p. 57 and note. § Pp. 06, 67. 

For the above passage the writer is indebted to the vainaole memoir of 
Fox, prefixed to a selection from his sperelies, in an American work entitled 
“Select British Eloquence,” by Chauncey A. Goodrich, Professor in Sale 
College, Conn., U.S.A. 
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(which, indeed, was not diflScult) to be greatly the superior of 
Johnson/'* 

Mr. Trevelyan's literary character of Fox is one of the gems of 
the book, and must be given in the author's own words : — 

“ His vast and varied mass of erudition, far exceeding that of many 
young men who have been famous for nothing else, was all aglow with 
the intense vitality of his eager and brilliant inteller.t. He trod with 
a sure step through the treasure-house of antiquity, guided by a keen- 
" ness of insight into the sentiments and the circumstances of the remote 
past, V!.hich, in an epoch of criticism far less in sympathy with either 
Athenian or Roman feeling than our own, amounted to little short of 
j>ositive induration. With an appetite to w^hich nothing came amiss, 
he possessed a taste that was all but infallible. He could derive pleasure 
and profit out of anything written in Greek or Latin, from a philippic of 
Cicero or Demosthenes to an excursus by Casaubon, but he reserved 
his allegiance for the true sovereigns of literature. That dramatist 
who is the special delight of the mature and experienced was his 
idol from the very first. ‘Euripides,^ he would say, ^is the most 
precious thing left us, the most like Shakespeare,’ and he knew 
him as Shakespeare was known to Charles Lamb and to Coleridge. 

* Read him,’ ho enjoined on young Lord Holland, ‘ till you love his 
very faults.’ lie went through the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey’ more 
than once a-year ; and while he counted every omitted digamma, and 
was always ready to cover four sides of letter-paper with a disquisition 
on Homeric prosody or chronology, there is ample proof that, as far as 
feeling and observation were concerned, he had anticipated that exqui- 
site vein of criticism which is the special charm of the most charming 
portion of Mr. Ruskin’s writings. Next to Homer among the ancients, 
and even above Homer at one period of his life, Fox placed Virgil, 
whose pathos (so he declared) surpassed that of all poets of every ago 
and nation, with the single exception which, as an Englishman with 
the Elizabethan drama at his fingers’ ends, he somewhat unwillingly 
considered himself bound to make. ‘ It is on that account,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ that I rank him so very high ; for surely to excel in that 
style which speaks to the heart is the greatest of all excellence.* His 
favourite example of the quality that he admired in the ‘ Eneid ’ was the 
farewell with which the aged Evandcr sent Pallas forth to his last 
battle. The beauty of this passage, in his years of vigour, Fox was 
always ready to expound and assert ; and when his time came to die, 
he solemnized his parting with the nephew whom he loved as a sou 
by bidding the young man read aloud, and then repeat once more; 
• liiies which, even at a less trying moment, few who have ever cried 
over a book can read without tears. That was the last poetry to 
which Fox is known to have listened, and the fact is worth recording, 
because poetry was to him what it has been to no one who has ever 
played a part at all comparable to his in the sterner and coarser busi- 
ness of the world. Poetry was in his eyes ‘ the great refreshment of 


♦ Pp. 65, 67, 299, 

[Vol. CXV. No. CCXXVII.]— New Series, Vol. LIX. No./. F 
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the human mind,’ * the only thing after all.’ It was by making and 
enjoying it that men first discovered themselves to be rational beings, 
and even among the Whigs he would allow the existence of only one 
right-thinking politician who was not a lover of poetry. Literature 
was ^in every point of view a preferable occupation to politics.’ 
Statesmanship might be a respectable calling ; but Poetry claimed seven 
of the Muses, and Oratory none. The poets wrote the best prose. 
The poets had n^re truth in them than all the orators and historians 
together. Much as he admired Johnson’s Lives (and, except the Churchr 
Service, that book was the last which was read to him), he never could 
forgive the author for his disloyalty to some amongst the most ^ininent 
of his heroes. ‘ His treatment,’ cried Fox, ‘ of Gray/* ^Vallor, and ’ 
Prior is abominable, especially of Gray. As for me, I love all the poets.’ 
And well did they repay his affection. "They consoled liim for having 
missed everything upon which his heart was set, and to the attainment 
of which the labour of his life was directed ; for the loss of power and 
of fortune ; for his all but permanent exclusion from the privilege of 
serving his country and the opportunity of benefiting his friends; 
even for the extinction of that which Burke — sj^eaking from his long 
and intimate knowledge of his disposition — -most correctly called ‘ his 
darling popularity.’ 

JJC * * * * * 

“ Whenever things wore for a moment too hard on him — when he 
returned to his country home fretted by injustice and worn by turmoil — 
his wife had only to take down a volume of ^ Don Quixote’ or ‘ Gil Bias,’ 
and read to him until his mind was again in tune for the society of 
Spenser and Metastasio.”* 

Such being Fox's love of poetry, we are not surprised to find 
that he said to Samuel Rogers, if I had a boy 1 would make 
him write verses. ”t This love of literature abode with Fox to 
the last moment of Iiis life. Lord Sidmouth records that in the 
last visit he paid to Fox, then in his mortal illness, he found 
him reading Virgil ; and Mr. Trevelyan tells us that during his 
sufferings Lord Holland — the uncle and nephew at times,- he says, 
almost conversed in Virgil — tried to cheer him with Habit Dews 
his qmque finem!' '^Ay," Fox replied with a faint smile, ^^but 
' finem,' young one, may have two senses."J The last, or very 
nearly the last, time of Fox attending the House of Commons, 
he drank tea with Speaker Abbott, who in his Diary preserves 
this record of one of Fox's conversations : — 

‘‘ In the course of the afternoon’s conversation wc fell upon a variety * 
of topics ; the ignorance of the dark ages, which he denied to be so 
very dark as we were apt to represent them. He instanced their build- 
ings, and the spirited and learned style of Pope Hildebrand. He agreed 
in the admiration of Livy’s speeches, and instanced that of Philip of 


^ Pp. 300-303, and the notes with which the passage is enriched. 
fP. 63, note. t P.302, note. 
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IMaceclon, &c. ; but for the greater part of Livy he looked upon it as 
little better that a beautiful romance, with the history of the Horatii, 
Curatii, &c. Tfie Greek historians, even Herodotus, seemed to pro- 
fess and possess great appearance of diligent search for truth, and to 
have more verisimilitude. In talking of books upon political economy, 
he said (as I have^often heard him say in debate) that ho had but little 
faith in Adam Smith or any of them, their reason:^ were so plausible 
but so inconclusive. That theology Inid occupied a largo share of the 
acutest intellects among the best writers of this country ; whereas in 
Greece arts and arms engrossed the whole efforts of the human mind, 
and their progress and eminence in tliose j>ursuitsjiad probably been the 
greater f(^ their abandonment of all other pursuits, such as engaged 
modern nations in com mereef manufactures, &c. Ac. In this desultory 
talk ho was extremely pleasant, and appeared to ])lease himself.* 

We are also told by the same authority that Fox said to him 
“ that he thought the best English prose was to be found in the 
writings of the English divines."'t We learn from a letter to 
George Sehvyn, quoted by Mr. Trevelyan, that Fox did not share 
in the general opinion that Clarendon is one of the great 
masters of English prose : “ Pthink the style bad, and that he has 
a good deal of the old woman in his way of think ing.^’J 

In the spring of 1766 Fox finally left Oxford, and spent about 
two years in foreign travel. At the general election in March, 
1768, though barely turned nineteen, and while he was still 
amusing himself in Italy, there was purchased for him and his 
cousin, Lord Stavordale, the power to sit and vote in the House 
of Commons as members of Parliament for the borough of 
Midhurst. His father and his uncle clubbed together to hire 
their boys a borough, as they might have rented tliem a manor 
to shoot over in the vacation. They selected Midhunst, the most 
comfortable of constituencies, from the point of view of a repre- 
sentative, for the right of election rested in a few ‘‘burgage 
tenures,” as they were called, in which no human being dwelt, 
and which were all owned by one proprietor, the then Viscount 
Montagu, who, when an election was in prospect, assigned them 
to his servants, with instructions to nominate the members and 
then reconvey the property to their employer.§ 

Amongst the isolated farm-houses, built in the days of the 
Tudors, which surround the ancient village of Midhurst, there 
^od one called Dunford,|| then occupied by a yeoman named 
Cobden, whose family had long dwelt in the neighbourhood. 
At Dunford, two years before Fox was borne to Westminster 


^ “ Diary of Lord Colchester,” vol. ii. pp, 70-71. 
t Ibid., p. 525. + P. 299. § P. 145. 

II Dunford was purchased back for Mr, Cobden in 1840-7, and still 
remains the property of his family. Part of the old house is still standing. 
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Abbey, a child was born to the Cobden who then owned it. This 
child was destined to become a statesman of the ^school erf which 
Fox was the first, and of all those statesmen most resembled 
him in his hatred of war,* and of all our orators since Fox's time • 
most closely approaches him in the stern close logic of his speeches 
and in an eloquence ^^all the more effective because it was 
simple and unadbrned."“(- 

At the time of Fox's entrance to Parliament his father was * 
at the height of his unpopularity ; he had been the accoiyplice 
and tool of Bute in the persecution of the Whigs with 
which George III. began his reign, the story of which*i» given by 
Mr. Trevelyan with a vividness and force only to be surpassed by 
his uncle's narrative of the same events with which in his second 
Essay on Clmtham he concluded the long series of his contribu- 
tions to the Fdinburgli Fevieiv. When Bute suddenly abandoned 
the premiership Fox at the same time took refuge in the House 
of Lords. He was at this time the “ Ishmael of English 
politics." By Chatham and Chatham's following he could not 
even hope to be forgiven. The imkindness and, as he regarded 
it, the ingratitude of the Bedfords, for ever rankled in his 
memory. Against the Grenvilles he had a grudge of a more 
solid nature, for it was George Grenville who had urged the 
King to command Fox to resign his darling office of Paymaster ; 
and the Rockingham Whigs, whom more than all other parties 
he bad unpardonably injured, received his advances, equally 
unexpected and unwelcome, towards a reconciliation, wdth a quiet 
scorn that brought painfully home to the old statesman the 
consciousness that he was feared as little as he was confided 
in, and honoured even less than he was loved.”J No section of 
the House of Commons was therefore prepared to receive Lord 
Holland's son with favour ; on the contrary, all were rather 
inclined to look on him with suspicion and dislike. 


* The sentiment of Cicero, so often quoted by Mr. Fox, “ Iniquissimatn 
pacem justissimo bcllo antefero (Lord Liverpool to Lord Castlereagh, “ Life 
of Liverpool/* vol. ii. p. 31). “ It is impossible to read the speeches of Fox at 
this time (17113) without feeling one’s heart yearn with admiration and 
gratitude for the bold and resolute manner in which he opposed the war, never 
yielding and never repining under the most discouraging defeats ; and although 
deserted by many of his friends in the House, taunted with only having a « 
score of followers left, and obliged to admit that he could not walk the strtXits 
without being insulted by hearing tlie charge made against him of carrying on 
an improper correspondence with the enemy in France, yet bearing it all 
with uncompromising manliness and dignity. The annals of Parliament do 
not record a nobler straggle in a nobler cause ” (Cobden’s * 1793 and 1853/ 
in his Political Writings,” p. 179). Cobden was not without experiences of 
the same kind. 

+ Sir llobert Peers well-known description of Mr. Cobden’s eloquence, 
t Pp. 146-7. 
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“During tlie earliest” (we here again quote Mr. Trevelyan) “and much 
the longest portion of his first Parliament, Fox, as the spoilt child of 
the worst House of Commons that ever met, seemed bent upon ascer- 
taining now muth unsound argument and pert dogmatism would be 
tolerable from a ready and an agreeable speaker, and how often it was 
permissible to go in and out of place without any adequate reason for 
leaving office, or iustification for resuming it. He did not mend his 
ways until even the faggot voters of Midhurst were tired of electing 
him, and until he had exhausted his sauciness ajtd his sophistry in 
► disclaiming against all the princiijles with which his name was there- 
after^to be identified, and most of the measures which lie himself, or 
tlio statesmen bred in his school, were some clay to place upon the 
Statute lipdk.”* • 

Til fact, the opening of Box’s career presents as strong a contrast 
to its close as did that of Peel, when, from the champion of 
Church ascendency and Orange Protestantism, he became the 
Minister who first submitted to the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and then proposed Catholic Emancipation ; and 
when, again, from leader of the country gentlemen of England he 
became the disciple of Richard Cobden and the repealer of the 
Corn Laws. Or to give another instance. Tlie change was no 
greater in Fox than in Gladstone, who from being the “ rising 
hope of those stern and unbending Tories who followed reluc- 
tantly and mutinously a leader whose experience and eloquence 
were indispensable to them, but whose cautious temper and 
moderate opinions they abhorred, has become a Liberal of so 
advanced a school as to frighten those more timid politicians who 
call themselves more peculiarly the followers of Fox, Grey, and 
Russell. Or, to give an instance from the other political party, the 
change in Fox was no greater than in Lord Heaconsfield, the 
persistent advocate of Protection, who abandoned it so soon as 
he crossed the threshold of office, and who at a later period led 
the Conservative party into the wilds of suffrage extension. In 
fact, though Fox, as his father’s son naturally would, took his 
seat as a supporter of the Administration, when he entered 
Parliament he had no clear or precise views on political questions, 
and, brought up as he had been, it is needless to say that he had 
no political principles. “ He went into the House of Commons 
as into the hunting-field, glowing with anticipation of enjoyment, 
and resolved that nothing should stop him, and that, however 
often he tumbled, he would alwa 3 ’^s be among the first and he 
succeeded, “ because all the world in concert could not have kept 
him in the background.’’^ 


# P. 333. 

+ Macaulay’s Essay on Gladstone on Church and State. 
t P. 157. 
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When and on what occasion he first opened his mouth in the 
House of Commons cannot be ascertained, but his first great 
speech was made in the Middlesex election case,^ and of course, 
as a Ministerialist, in favour of the illegal and tyrannical design 
of the Court to set aside the free choice of Wilkes by the electors 
of Middlesex, and by a mere vote of the House to seat Luttrell 
in his place. In this speech Fox exhibited in d marked degree 
one of the peculiarities of his family. The first Lord Holland, 

though he was the sworn enemy of lawyers who had seats in 
Parliament, yet loved disputing as much as they do,'" wrote 
Horace Walpole ; “ but he loved sense, which they macle a 
trade of perplexing/'.f While of the third Lord IlolUiid it is 
said : The lawyers of the Duchy of Lancaster were astonished 
to find in an unprofessional man so strong a relish for the 
esoteric parts of their science, and complained that as soon as 
they had split a hair Lord Holland proceeded to split the 
filaments into filaments still finer." This peculiarity was equally 
marked in Charles Fox, and was shown in this early speech, 
which Mr. Trevelyan thus describes : — 

In the debate Wedderburn had outdone Grenville, and Burke far 
outdid W'eddcrburii.§ .... Wedderburn and Burke were still un- 
answered, when Charles Fox (just turned twenty) arose ; but when lie 
resumed his seat tlie supporters of the Ministers, and most of their 
opponents, pronounced that the lawyer and the statesman had both 
met tlieir match. How coUimanding must have been the manner of 
the young speaker, how prompt his ideas, and how apt and forcible 
the language in which he clothed them, may be estimated by comparing 
the effect of his rhetoric u])on those who were present, and the fame 
of it among those who heard it second-hand, with the scanty morsels 
of his argument which liave survived the evening on which it was 
delivered. The two or three sentences which Oblivion, so long as he 
needed her services, has permitted to stand in judgment against him, 
have a flavour of boyishness about them, for which nothing could have 
compensated except rare and premature excellence in the outward 
accomplishments of the orator. He had still enough of the under- 
graduate in him to imagine that he was speaking like a statesman 
when he informed the House that he should adore Colonel Luttrell to 
the last day of his life for his noble action, and that he would not 
take the will of the people from a few demagogues any more than he 
would take the will of Almighty God from a few priests. But what 
he had to say he said in such a manner that ho came unscathed out of 
a controversy on an intricate point of law, with lawyers who wcid 

* On May 8, 1769. t 20. 

J Lord Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Holland. The third Lord Holland was 
Chancellor of the Buchy of Lancaster in the Grey and Melbourne Adminis- 
tration. 

§ Afterwards Lord Chancellor Loughborough. 
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straining every nerve to make or sustain a professional reputation of 
the first order. * 1 am told/ wrote his father, ^ that Cliarlea can 

never maj^e a better speech than he did on Monday.* 

0 

Fox, however, made many better speeches, and fifteen years 
later he made that on the Westminster scrutiny — the most 
logical and powerful in argument of all his speeches. The 
contrast is striking between his admiration of Luttrell and his 
noble acts,"* and his denunciation in the Westminster speech 
•of the weak and foolish men, rash and giddy politicians, who, 
by supporting the Ministerial policy as to the scrutiny, equally 
, high-handed and unconstitutional as the Ministerial policy as 
to the Middlesex election, became parties in a precedent 
capable of producing consequences which strike at the source 
and root of all legislation ; for it is the fundamental maxim 
of our constitution that the consent of the people, by their 
representatives, is essential and indispensable to those laws that 
are to govern them.** 

It is difficult for us, living more than a century from the time 
of the Middlesex election of 1768, and who within half a 
century have seen Parliament twice reformed, to realize the state 
of things in which the controversy as to that election arose, the 
questions it involved, and the condition of the public mind 
which it produced, 

“With Ministers whom the Crown nj)pointcd, an Upper House whicli 
it might increase at will, and a Lower House full of men who had 
bouglit their scats and sold themselves, there was no check upon tlie 
excesses and follies ol' arbitrary authority, except tlai ])resenco here 
and there on the bcnch(!S of members ciulowcd with a ‘ spirit of inde- 
pendence carried to some degree of entlmsiasui^ and an inquisitive 
character to discover, and a bold one to display, every corruption and 
every error of Government.’ ” 

“Those were the qualities** (so Hurke reasoned) “ which recom- 
mended candidates to the few constituencies that still could 
be called free and open.**t Such a mau was Wilkes, and we 
cordially agree with Mr. IVevelyan “ that there is nothing exag- 
gerated in Mr. Gladstone’s declaration, that the name of Wilkes, 
\vhether we choose it or not, must be enrolled among the great 
champions of English freedom.*’! Accordingly, when the free 
choice of one of the greatest of the few free constituencies was 
set aside, and a Court nominee, who had polled only a small- 
majority of votes, and who was only known previously as “ a 
colonel of horse who had the character of being somewhat too 


* Pp. 199-201 and pp. and notes, as to the effect produced by this 
speech. 

t P. 209. t P. 160. 
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ready with his sword,”* was seated in Wilkes’ place by a reso- 
lution of the majority who had bought their seats and sold them- 
selves, alarm spread like wildfire through the o^her free consti- 
tuencies, and, indeed, the country generally. 

The people” (Avrote Burke to Lord Eockingham)‘‘ feel upon this and 
upon no other ground of our opposition, f” Their leaders suggested to 
them the bold and novel expedient of approaching the Throne with 
remonstrances upon the answers which had been returned to the 
petitions which they had presented, praying the King to dissolve* 
Parliament, and leave it for the country to pronounce between the law 
and its violators. The City led the Avay with an address which was 
conceived in the sjnrit of the famous instrument whenc^ its title was 
borrowed, and the very language of wlpch recalled the English that 
was spoken and Avritten in the best days of the seventeenth century. 
The authors of the Grand Eenionstrance might have been proud to 
father the sentences in which the Liverymen of London rehearsed 
hoAV, though they had laid their Avrongs and their desires before their 
Sovereign Avith the humble confidence of dutiful subjects, their com- 
plaints remained still unansAvered, their injuries had been confirmed, 
and the only judge removable at the pleasure of the CroAvn had been 
expelled from his high office for defending the Constitution. J 

Other constituencies followed suit. The great county of 
Cornwall, which Avas only joined to the metropolis by railway 
communication Avithin the memory of young men now living, 
was a century ago, not only by its remoteness, but from its 
scanty means of communication with the rest of the country, 
separated from the heart of the nation^s life. No paper was 
published farther west than Sherborne, in Dorset, where a four- 
page sheet, about the size of the Saturday Review, was published 
weekly. Letters between the metropolis and the country were at 
least four days in transit. It required a week^s hard travelling to 
reach the metropolis, and although there were many gentlemen 
who sat and voted in the House of Commons as members for 
Cornish boroughs, yet their constituencies might in each case be 
reckoned at a score or under. The members were, with scarce 
an exception, strangers to the county ; many of them never saw 
the borough in whose name they sat ; and they belonged gene- 
rally to the class who, having bought their seats, had sold or 
were ready and willing to sell themselves. For one of these 
boroughs sat Luttrell, the Court's nominee for Middlesex. Tp 
embark on that troubled sea he left the quiet haven* of 
Bossiney, the electors of which numbered eleven in all, ten of 
whom were Kevenue officers. The county of Cornwall itself, 
however, was one of the free and open constituencies. It was 


* P. 191. 


t P. 210. 
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independent and Whig in its principles * and the county took 
alarm at the high-handed proceedings of the Ministry and their 
corruptinajority in the Commons. Amongst the local leaders 
was a well-ben^ced clergyman, f one of the ancient family of 
Borlase — the kinsman of the historian of Cornwall and friend of 
Pope — ^and who held, with the vicarages of Kenwyn and Madron 
the (in the judgment of this generation) inconsistent office of 
Vice-Warden of the Stannaries, the duties of ^vhich he so well 
• discharged as to gain for himself the reputation of being the 
Lord J^^ottingham of Stannary law/’ Though bred up at Court 
(for he had been a page to Queen Anne), he shared to the full the 
independent spirit and the Whig principles of his fellow-Cor- 
nishmen. There is still e:!^tant in his handwriting, and in the 
possession of a kinsman and a faithful witness to and keeper of 
not only his papers but his principles, the remonstrance to the 
King from the “ gentry, clergy and freeholders of the county of 
CornAvall/’ The language of this remonstrance is kindred in 
spirit to that of the City, and is worthy of preservation. 

Th(3 freedom of election” (say the Cornish petitioners) ‘^we con- 
sider as the basis of oiir liberties, and the very essence of that part of 
oiir wise constitution which gives the people a share in the legislative 
authority. The right of voting at elections and the right of being 
capable of election, within tlie bounds ])r(3scribed by law, we conceive 
to be inherent hi the freeholds of this kingdom, and of those rights wo 
shall ever esteem it our duty to be more tenacious than of the free- 
holds themselves, on which they depend, and which without them we 
sliould justly consider as possessions insecun; and 2 >recariou 3 . It is, 
therefore” (continued the petitioners) with inexpressible concern that 
under your Majesty’s auspicious reign wc have seen Ministers bold 
enough to advise your Majesty to confer on Colonel Luttrell a trifling 
oilice, avowedly for the purj^ose of vacating tlie seat he then held in 
Parliament, and enabling him to offer himself a candidate against 
Mr. Wilkes, in consequence of which he has been obtruded upon the 
freeholders of that county as their representative, though rejected by 
a majority of legal and undisputed votes ; a precedent whereby the 
ireedom of elections may be utterly abolislied, and the House of Com- 
mons, instead of the free choice and representative of the people, may 
become the creatures of Ministers, and the instruments of an illegal 
jiowor.” (And reiterating the expressions of their alarm) “ at this late 
violent, dangerous and unprecedented proceeding, the petitioners most 
earnestly call upon your Majesty’s royal and paternal care to avert the 
common danger by removing for ever from your trust and favour those 
evil counsellors whose influence has been the occasion of these mischiefa/’J 

* At this date Cornwall sends to Parliament four Liberal members, the 
only county, exce))ting Durham,, which distinguishes itself. 

t The liev. Walter Borlase, LL.D. 

J Prom a MS. collection preserved at Laregan, Penzance, by Mr. W. 
Copeland Borlase, M.P. for East Cornwall. 
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Those who remember the celebrated saying of Junius, that 
‘Hhe free election of our representatives in Parliament compre- 
hends, because it is the source and security of every right of the 
English people/' will be struck with the likeness of its tone and 
spirit to those of the Cornish petition — probably its reverend 
and learned author was a careful reader of The Public 
Advertizev.^ * 

It was by his persistent opposition to the opinions and feelings 
of his countrymen on the question of the Middlesex election that t 
Fox first gained office. It was evident that ‘‘something would 
have to bo found for a young gentleman who, according to his own 
account in later days, was on his legs at least once evfer^ evening, 
and who, by the confession of othefs, never sate down without 
leaving his mark on the discussion/'f 

In one of the numerous debates arising out of the Middlesex 
case Fox again displayed alike his industry and the lawyer-likti 
qualities of his mind by refuting Wedderburn on a question of 
parliamentary precedent. The House roared with applause, tlie 
King was delighted, and Fox was made a Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty. Fox met his Nemesis on this question when, in 17S2, 
Wilkes moved that the resolution of 1769, which declared him 
incapable of being elected, be expunged from the journals. 
Fox, then the “Man of the People,'^ “ thought it incumbent on 
him to pay a tribute to political consistency in the sliape of a dry 
and perfunctory counter-argument," which did not succeed in 
averting an unanimous vote of the House that the clerks should 
remove from the journals “all traces whatsoever of its own arbi- 
trary proceeding in tlie past, as being subversive of the rights of 
the whole body of electors of this kingdom," j 

It was again on the unpopular side of a legal question, and 
against lawyers, and such lawyers as Glynn, Dunning and 
Wedderburn, that the new Lord of the Admiralty first 
spoke from the Treasury bench. The occasion was a motion 
made by Glynn, “tutored by Shelburne, who in his turn 
had been inspired by Chatham," for a committee to inquire 
into the administration of justice in cases relating to the 
press, for' the purpose of impugning Lord Mansfield's ruling 
m the case of the printer of Junius's Letter to the King, 

“ that it was for the judge to determine wl^ether a publica- 
tion was libellous, while the jury were only concerned with • 
the fact of publication." This decision placed at the mercy* of 
the judges every printer and author in the kingdom. Thurlow, 
as a bid for office, uttered the proposition that in State libels it 


* Conf. Junius’s Letter to the King 
t P. 283. { P. 278. 
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was idle to hope for fairness from jurymen, who might justly be 
considered as parties concerned against the Crown a bid which 
was so su<?cessful that its maker was within seven weeks made 
Attorney-General*. Glynn, Dunning and Wedderburn, to use 
Lord Chatham's .words, 

“ Stood with much dignity and great abilities for the tr.anscendent 
object at stake;* to* them succeeded Charles Fox — his si:)eech is in- 
teresting as the best preserved specimen of his first manner, llis 
^arly speeches” ( continues i\Ir. Trevelyan) were glaringly deficient on 
the side both of reason and morality ; and although his rhetoric had 
a certafii grace of its owm, which may be described as the ‘ beautr (lit 
•diahle^ of oratory, he seldom was on his feet for three minutes with- 
out committing some offence against taste, and even against ordinary 
propriety. But his youthful efforts had this in common with liis 
mature performances, that while he attacked it from the wrong 
quarter, lie never failed to go direct to the heart of the argument. 
The young Lord of the Admiralty in this his third session had already 
an eye for the point of a debate as sure as that of a heaven-born 
general for the key of an enemy’s jiosition.” 

This early speech showed many of the characteristics of his 
speaking which continued unaltered to the end — his discussion 
of principles, but only in strict connection with the subject before 
him ; his grappling with his antagonists, the personal nature of 
his arguments, the hits and side-blows which he flashed out 
against his opponents in passing. To Glynn and others, who 
had called for the dissolution of Parliament on the ground 
that it no longer represented the people, he retorted — 

What are you about? You have yourselves allowed that you arc 
no legal House of Commons ; that you arc ih facto and not de jure ; 
and you are going to arraign the venerable judg(^a of Westminster 
Hall, and enter upon a revision of the laws of tlie land. What have 
you been doing for the last two years but ringing constantly in our 
ears the contempt in which we are held by the people ? Have you 
not -made these walls incessantly echo with the terms of reproach 
which you allege to have been cast upon us by men of every degree — 
high and low, rich and poor, learned and unlearned ? Were we not, 
and are not we still, according to your account, held in universal 
detestation and abhorrence ? Does not the whole emi)ire, from one 
end to the other, reckon us equally weak and wicked. How can you, 
then, with a serious face, desire us to undertake this inquiry in ord<*r 
\o ^tisfy the people ? The people, if your former assertions are to bo 
credffted, will get no good at your hands. Who, do you think, will 
pay any attention to your authority ? From your former confessiems, 
have they the right ? They cannot, if they take you at your own 
words, ^ hold you on your debates in any other light than the idle de- 


Fp. 33L-6. 
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clamations of cofFee-liouse politicians. I have lieard a great deal of 
the people, and the cries of the people, but where and how am T to 
find out their complaints ? As far as my inquiries have led^me, those 
complaints do not exist, and as long as that is the view of the majority 
of this House (who themselves are the jx^ople as being their legal re- 
presentatives) I shall continue to think with them.”* 

It m significant of the effect this speech produced on the House 
that Burke considered himself bound to exert all his powers to 
efface the impression which had been wrought by the orator of 
one-and-twenty.’^f But Burke’s speech exhibited that ^‘harac- 
teristic of his speaking, which Thurlow well described when he , 
said that the “difference between them was, that Fox atways spoke 
to the House, and Burke spoke as if he was speaking to himself.’' 
“Fox pleased where Burke wearied. The House refused an in- 
quiry by a great majority, which, when the question was renewed 
in the course of the next session, was swelled into a very great 
majority indeed/’J On this occasion the proposal took the shape 
of a Bill to settle the powers of juries in libel cases, and Burke 
closed his speech in its favour with this prediction : “ They ’’ (the 
proposers of the Bill) “ have now sown the seed ; I hope they will 
live to see the flourishing harvest. Their Bill is now sown in 
weakness, it will, I trust, be raised in power. ”§ The day of 
resurrection did not, however, come for two-and-twenty years, 
when Fox made full atonement for his sin of 1770 by carrying 
through Parliament a Ifill declaring the rights of juries in libel 
cases. This Bill settled the law on the principles laid down by 
Erskine in his ever-mcmorable speeches in Dean Shipley s case, 
and “to the genius and courage of Erskine we inftiy justly 1)0 
said to owe the escape from proscription and arbitrary power f 
but it is true “ Fox stands next to him as the preserver of that 
sacred fire of liberty which they saved to blaze forth in happier 
times.”|| 

In fact, at this time Fox might safely be trusted to adopt the 
illiberal view of every controversy, and Mr. Trevelyan truly 
says : “Within two years of his maiden speech he had contrived 
to attract to himself an amount of active dislike equal to that 
which a few, and only a few, great Ministers have carried to the 
grave or the scaffold, as the accumulation of a lifetime,"!! We 
want space to follow Mr, Trevelyan in his narrative of Fox's 
zealous partisanship for the King and his Ministers in fheif 

*»Pp. 337-8. t ,P.33S. 

“Lite of Lord Liverpool,” vol. iii. p. 291. 

I Speech, House of Commons, March 7, 3771. 

II Lord Brougbaaf s “ Statesmen of Time of George HI.,” title Mr. Fox. 

1[P391. 
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crusade against the liberty of the press, their attack on the 
Duke of Portland, and their other harsh and arbitrary measures. 
Indeed, it is far pleasanter to turn to the dawn of a better day, 
the commencement of Fox^s real career, and see the first step 
taken which changed the dislike and dread with which he was 
at first regarded ‘^by a multitude of politicians, humble in rank 
and zealous for their opinions, to a popularity >yhich ten years 
«,fterwards made him the centre of their hopes, and twenty 
years afterwards would have led them to die for him to a 
, man/'* 

It was on*questions of religious liberty that -Fox first separated 
from the Court, and voluntarily incurred the bitter and lasting 
displeasure of the Sovereign, whose favour was in those days 
indispensable to his hopes, % boldly and persistently asserting 
respect for the right of conscience.’'t This first step in this 
direction was in connection with the movement usually dalled the 
Feathers Tavern Petition, the story of which is told by Mr. 
Trevelyan with a fulness and exactness which remind us of his 
uncle's familiarity with ecclesiastical and controversial questions 
which so impressed Sir G. Cornewall Lewis in reading his History 
ofEngland.J We cannot forbear transcribing Mr. Trevelyan's 
just testimony to the later English Presbyterians. After men- 
tioning that the election of 1768, amidst the chaos of personal 
rivalry and public corruption, was not without signs of a spirit of 
liberty reigning in the lower rank and also in many of middle 
rank, he continues : — 

Nowhere did that spirit exhibit itself in such striking and varied 
aspects as among the members of that denomination which looked up 
to Lardner as its patriarch, and which counted Price and Priestley as 
hardly the most distinguished amidst its many ornaments. There was 
not another class of the community in wliich tho average of intellect 
and attainments ranged so high as amongst those Presbyterians who 
during the last half-century had been drawing ever nearer to the 
tenets and more willingly answering to the name of Unitarians. The 
ministers of that body were eminent in many departments of exact 
knowledge, and solidly but unpretentiously read in literature. They 
were masters of the clearest and perhaps the most agreeable English 
that ever has been written — the English of the middle class in the 
• generation before the Frencli Revolution, which Johnson spoke always 
and wrote when he was old; which Arthur Young and Benjamin 
Franklin possessed in its perfection ; and which, after it had deservedly 
made his fame, William Cobbett at length carried into burlesque. 
The Presbyterian leaders stood valiantly to the front whenever the 


* P. 372. fT. 431. 

J Sir G. C. Lewis, “ Letters,** p. 310. 
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general interests of Nonconformity were at stake. They exercised 
^ways, and in all places, a freedom denied to them by statnies which 
the magistrate did not venture to enforce. Alone of sects, they 
refused to be trammelled by a verbal creed. They thought as they 
chose ; they preached as they thought ; and the plenitude of their 
liberty aroused the admiring envy of many parish clergymen, and not 
a few actual and expectant dignitaries of the English Church, who, 
ihinking with them, were ill at ease within the rigid and narrow limits 
of the Establishment.* 

It was amongst these dissatisfied ministers of the Establish- 
ment that the Feathers Tavern Petition arose. This petition, * 
signed by two hundred and fifty of the clergy and laity, prayed 
that clergymen of the Church and graduates of the Universities 
might be relieved from the burden of subscribing to the Articles, 
and ^‘restored to their undoubted rights, as Protestants, of inter- 
preting Scripture for themselves,'* without being tied to any 
human comment or explanation.” 

Theophilus Lindsey, t who had not yet discovered that the 
English Establishment was no place for a Crypto-Unitarian, was 
one of the originators of this movement ; but the vis inertice 
with which he had to contend led him to an experience which 
one of his fellow-labourers thus expressed : I am verily per- 
suaded that if tlie Bible was burnt to-morrow, and the Alcoran 
introduced and established in its stead, we should still, provided 
the emoluments were the same, have plenty of bishops, priests, 
and deacons.”^ Had thcvse good men lived a century later, they 
would have found no cause to alter their opinion. The petition 
was presented on the 6th of February, 1771’, and gave rise to 
a debate worthy of the pains that had been taken to prime the 
speakers. '"Everybody who got a hearing on that occasion 
spoke above himself, ”§ except I’ox, nor under the circumstances 
was that to be wondered at. 

He had played at hazard at Almack’s from Tuesday evening, the 
4th, till five o’clock on the 5th. An hour earlier he had won back 
c-Bl 2,000 which he had lost, and by dinner-time, fit five, he had stopped 
with a loss of £11,000. On Tuesday he spoke in the debate, went to 
■dine at half-past twelve o’clock at night ; from thence went to 'White’s, 
where he drank till seven in the following morning; thence to 
Almack’s, where he won £6,000 ; and between three and four in Jho’ 

^ f. 432. 

t Then vicar of Catterick, Yorkshire, afterwards the first minister of Essex 
:Strect Chapel, London — the first Unitarian chapel, wc think, built eo nomine in 
JFingland. The chapel now standing is the one m which Lindsey preached. 

t?. 434. 

I Pp. 439-42. The whole account of the debate, and Mr. Trevelyan’s com- 
ments on it, will repay close study. 
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altcrnoon went to Newmarket, a famous place for horse-racing for 
wagers.”J 

His arguments on that occasion did not govern even his own 
vote ; but a year afterwards he again supported the petition 
in an “ excellent speech.*' The Dissenters next sought to 
be relieved from fhe penal laws existing against them, and Fox 
not only spoke and voted for them, “ but plante^l himself at the 
mdoor of the lobby as the responsible patron of a proposal every 
advoqjite of which was a marked man in the books of one who 
could close and open at will the road to place and power.** Fox 
thus earned the unrelenting hostility of the sworn enemy of 
all Dissenters ‘‘ who sate ensconced upon the throne which his 
ancestors owed to theirs.** This was the beginning of the ser- 
vices to the cause of religious liberty and Protestant dissent 
which continued through the first agitation for the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and ended only with Fox's life;t 
and thus — 

was laid the foundation of the strongest and most enduring scnti- 
nieiit that any section of the English community has ever entertained 
towards any statesman, the grateful veneration with which the whole 
body of his Nonconformist fellow-citizens adored him living and 
mourned him deud.”t 

It was indeed a Nonconformist who first saw the hidden 
promise of future good in the young man who had been fore- 
most in keeping the representative of Middlesex out of the 
House of Commons, and in preventing the people of England 
from learning what went on inside it.’* Friend Charles Fox,’* 
wrote a Quaker in a new\spaper of the time, ‘‘thou seemest to bo 
possessed of a very depraved kind of ambition,** and he went 
on to .urge him to put his talents to better purpose “than 
persecutions for telling the truth ;** a respectful and hopeful 
remonstrance which, as Mr. Trevelyan says, the writer would 
never have wasted on Wedderburn.§ 

Early in 1772 the House was startled by a sudden onslaught 
made by Fox on Lord North. A member asked leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to secure the holders of what had formerly been 
Church property against dormant claims of more than sixty 
, years* standing. Lord North opposed this Bill, as he had opposed 


* Quoted from Horace Walpole, but without any reference, in “ England, 
Literary and Social, from a German Point of View,’* by Jiiliua iiodenburg, 
p. 227. The same passage is evidently referred to, but also without any 
reference, by Mr, IVevelyan, p. 44:2. 

t For Fox’s services in tliis matter see “ Test and Corporation Acts, an 
Historical Memorial,” by Herbert S. Skeats, pp. 22-30. 

X pp. 447-50, and note. § P. 452 and note. 
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the Bill for relieving from claims of a similar nature the Duke of 
Portland and other holders of what had been Crown {jrojDerty. 
In the Duke's case Fox had warmly supported the Minister, 
and “ by his audacious logic, and inborn and hereditary skill in 
parliamentary management, turned votes enough to defeat the 
motion that the Speaker leave the chair, and thus at twenty- 
three accomplished a feat which any one under “a Prime 
Minister may be proud to have accomplished twice in the 
longest lifetime."* Now Fox fell upon the Minister with rollick- 
ing audacity, and following up his speech with his vote, sfeduced 
so many Ministerial members from their allegiance that the 
Ministry came near a serious defeat. Three days afterwards the 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty resigned.f 

It would, seem, however, that, led by family reasons to which 
we before referred, he had previously determined to resign rather 
than support the infamous measure to which we alluded in our 
last number, and the history of which is admirably told by 
Mr. Trevelyan. The Royal Marriage Act,J by which, to quote 
Mr. Trevelyan's terse and admirable epitome, no descendant 
of George II. to the end of time, unless he were by birth a 
foreigner, might marry before six-and-twenty without the consent 
of the Sovereign, unless he was prepared to see his children 
stamped as illegitimate, and their mother excluded from the 
recognition of society. § In the debates, Fox again showed 
himself the intrepid and invincible opponent of the lawyers in 
the House, and established over them 

“ the marked superiority in questions of detail which a disputant who 
has mastei’ed principles never fails to obtain over antagonists who have 
begged them ; and the veterans of the House, employing the most 
valued and envied compliment which in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries one English gentleman could bestow upon another, 
declared that, as * a Parliament man, Charles Fox at three-arid-twenty 
excelled Charles Townshend in his matuidty.’ ” 

Probably no resignation of a junior ofEcial ever caused aMinister 
80 much alarm and annoyance as did this of Fox to Lord North. 
He did not delude himself into the belief that Fox would be content 
to sit for ever below the gangway, helping his former colleagues in 
a difficulty, and occasionally telling for them on a division. ^‘^The^ 
year, therefore, which commenced with Fox's resignation ended 
with a reconstruction of the Government, devised for the sole object 


♦ Pp. 425-;7. tPp. 4.53-4. 

J Fide article “Caroline von Linsingen and King William IV.” 
P. 460. Tlie history of the Bill will be found pp. 455 to 472. 
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of recovering his services and insuring the Ministry against his 
possible hostility/"* 

He now had a seat at the Treasury board instead of the Admi- 
ralty^ he having set his affections upon a post where he could 
learn the work and entitle hi rase] f to the reversion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exijhequer/’ Considering the ignorance of and 
hostility to the principles of political economy which he showed 
to the close of his life,t it is fortunate that he never gained this 
•object of his ambition ; unless, indeed, official training and 
experience had produced a beneficial effect on a singularly 
powerful an(J unprejudiced mind, and led him^ as they did in the 
cases of P^el and Gladstone, to adopt sounder views. 

During the brief continusfnce of his second official career he 
was in the House as headstrong, as unbridled, as impulsive as 
ever:"’ in the Indian debates of May, 17715, he attacked Lord 
Clive with such vehemence of invective that “Lord North saw 
with consternation the most powerful commoner in England, with 
ten votes in his pocket, making his exit from the House in an 
agony of rage and shame, beneath the withering rhetoric of a 
Commissioner of the Treasury.” 

Further on he displayed a still more unruly spirit — he sought to 
embroil once more the Government and the House in another 
controversy as to the liberty of the press. “ Lord North found 
himself driven to vote for a course which he disapproved by a 
subordinate whom he was beginning to detest, begged his friends 
to divide against him, and thankfully accepted the humiliation of 
being beaten on a motion of his own introducing by a majority 
of more than two to one."’J This conduct, added to the spirit and 
the independence which Fox had shown over the Feathers Tavern 
Petition, the Dissenters’ Belief Bill, and the Koyal Marriage Act, 
made him alike “odious and contemptible ” to George III. The 
King spurred on Lord North to “a course of action which was alien 
both to his good nature and his indolence,” and he dismissed his 
subordinate in a letter which tradition has handed down to us in 
these words : — “ Sir, — His Majesty has thought proper to order a 
new Commission of the Treasury to be made out, in which I do 
not see your name.”§ With this dismissal ended for ever the 
connection of Fox with the Ministry of Lord North and with the 
^Court party, 

^ere are some minor incidents in his early political career and 

* P. 603. f See quotation from Lord Colchester's Diary, t P* 515, 

§ P. 522. Mr. Trevelyan, we observe, says ; “ A similar story is told of a 
very recent successor ot' Lord Worth, and perhaps was invented for one of his 
predecessors.” If the celebrated letter of Earl Pussell to the Dean of Here- 
ford, in the Hampden case, be referred to, the proof of that letter having 
been sent in the well-known words cannot be gainsaid. 

[Vol. CXV. No. CCXXVII.]— New Series, Vol. LIX. No. I. G 
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some features of his private and social life to which we should 
have liked to refer. We deem it best, however, especially 
considering our ignorance of the fact whether *Mr. Trevelyan, 
by continuing this Life, will afford us an occasion of returning to 
the subject — to devote what space we can afford to consider Fox 
in that character in which he will be chieflx known to later 
generations — viz., as the greatest speaker the House of Commons 
has ever known. ‘ 

Brougham condemns Macaulay for studiously praising Fox as 
only Vi great dehater, and adds : “ This is really too BAD. Fos was 
one of the first orators of his own or any other age — a most 
eloquent man, and hot merely a rhetorician.^’ MacauIay^s rejoin- 
der was equally terse and accurate : Brougham is quite right : 
Fox was indeed a great orator ; but then he was the great 
debater.”* Brougham thought that on the subject of Fox he 
was infallible. Sir James Mackintosh remarked that ‘^Fox 
was the most Demosthenean speaker since Demosthenes.” 
Brougham, on commenting on this remark, says : “ There never 
was a greater mistake than the fancying a close resemblance 
between Fox’s eloquence and that of Deraosthenes.”t W e assent 
to the observation of the American writer to whose work we have 
before referred — 

“When two such men differ on a point like this we may safely say 
that both are in the right and both are in the wrong. As to certain 
qualities Fox was the very reverse of the great Athenian ; as to others 
they liad much in common. In whatever relates to the forms of 
oratory — symmetry, dignity, grace, the working up of thought and 
language to their most perfect expression — Mr. Fox was not only 
inferior to Demosthenes, but wholly unlike him, having no rhetoric and 
no ideality ; while at the same time, in the structure of his under- 
standing, the modes of its operation, the soul and spirit which breathes 
throughout his eloquence, there was a striking resemblance.”! 

“ He was (says Mr. Trevelyan) “ no holiday declaimer. His 
eloquence, like that of Sir Robert Walpole, ‘ was for use and not 
for show.’ There probably never was ^such a famous and attractive 
orator who gave so much care to the substance of his discourse and 
so little to the trappings.”|l 

In his language he studied simplicity, strength and boldness. 
“ Give me an elegant Latin and a homely Saxon word,” said he, 

” " ' ....... . , ■ - , , , " c 

^ Napier’s Correspondence, pp. 351-2. c* 

•f ** Brougham seems to me to have misunderstood the point of view in which 
- Maekintosh considered and compared them ” (John Allen to Napier, ** Cor- 
respondence,” p. 284). 

I Professor Goodrich in “ Select British Eloquence,” quoted anie, 

§ Ibid. p. 461. 

II “ He looked and spoke like an old Quaker,” was General Perronet Thomp- 
son’s description of Fox to the writer. 
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^'and I will always choose the latter. Like Windham, he ‘‘delighted 
in the old pronunciation as well as the pure Saxon idiom of our 
langua^,^' using Lunnon, Brummagem, Gales, and Sheer, instead 
of the modern usage of London, Birmingham, Calais, and Shire. 
Another of his sayings was this : “ Did the speech read well when 
reported ? If so^^ it was a bad one.” These two remarks give us 
the secret of his style as an orator. One of his worst speeches, 
if not his worst, is that upon Francis Duke of Bedford,* * * § and it is 
•wknown to be almost the only one he had ever much prepared, and 
the oiily one he ever corrected for the press. His speaking — to 

quote again Mr. Trevelyan — 

“ Like tiiat of all men who speak to any purpose, was the full and 
exact expression of his tru5 self. ‘I do not believe it, sir,’ said 
Johnson to a critic who opined tliat Burke was of the school of Cicero. 
‘Burke has great knowledge, great fluency of words, and great 
promptness of ideas, so as to speak witli great illustration on any 
subject that comes before him. He does not speak like Cicero or like 
Demosthenes. He speaks as well as he can.’ And in like manner Fox 
charmed and moved and persuaded because his oratory was the faith- 
ful reilection of his ardent and sagacious nature.f ‘ His feeling ’ (says 
Coleridge) ‘ was all intellect and his intellect all feeling.’ Another 
great orator said that Fo.x was the most honest and candid of speakers, 
and spoke only to convince fairly. ‘ It seemed to me ’ (he said) ‘ as if he 
were addressing himself to me personally.’ ”.’j: 

Wilberforce — whose estimate carries the weight due in such a 
matter to the opinion of one who, in the judgment of so great an 
orator as Mr. Pitt, possessed, of all the men he had ever known, 
the greatest natural eloquence — compared Canning to Fox and 
Pitt, greatly to the disparagement of Canning. 

“ Canning was not a first-rate speaker ! Oli, he was as different as 
possible from Pitt and from old Fox too, though he was so rough. If effect 
is the criterion of good speaking, Canning was nothing to them, for he 
never drew you to him in spite of yourself; you never lost sight of 
Canning. Fox (he said on another occasion) was truly wonderful. 
He would begin at full tear, and roll on for hours together, without 
tiring either himself or us.”§ 

One who only did not attain the first rank among parliamen- 
tary speakers because of his devotion to his professional duties as 
• a barrister, left among his papers a comparative estimate of the 
mSrits of Pitt and Fox as speakers, which is worthy attention : — 


* In the House of Commons, March G, 1802. 

t P. 496. Select British Eloquence,” pp. 460-1. Brougham, ” Statesmen 
George III.,” tit. Fox— Windham. 

1 Curran, quoted in H. C. Robinson’s Diary, vol. i. p. 211. 

§ Wilberforce’s Life, edit. 1872, pp. 411, 424. 
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^‘Mr. Burke, who never liked Pitt, said his style was the very tip-top 
of mediocrity. Certainly it did not exliibit the brilliant and laboured 
ornaments of Burke, nor the vehement and passion^jte tirades of Mr. 
Fox, who was himself often Ijurried away by the force of his feelings 
into a lofty strain of passionate declamation, mixed with invective and 
argument, almost worthy of Demosthenes ; whereas Pitt aj)peared 
never to lose the command of himself, nor to alloAr the force of any 
sentiment to overpower his reason. Fox, on the other hand, had an 
ungainly person, a shrill voice, an embarrass(;d manner, and consider- 
able hesitation when he first began ; but if he wanted the grace, the 
fluency, the voice, and commanding manner of Pitt, he possess^ in a 
high degree what Pitt himself wanted — -passionate emotiojis in himself 
and the power of rousing them in his audience, and usin^ them for 
the purpose of enforcing his argument. He began in an hesitating 
manner, repeating liis words with an apparent difficulty in finding the 
right words, confused sentences, all of which continued for some 
minutes till he grew warm with his argument. Then all hesitation 
left him, his voice became deep, powerful, and impassioned, and when 
he had worked himself into a clear and vigorous perception of his 
argument, he poured out torrents of reasoning in beautiful language — 
mixed with emotions of disdain, anger, resentment, and contempt, 
which he made it impossible not to share with him. In the meantime 
all the personal defects were forgotten, and he had so the art of 
captivating the attention that you forgot the man entirely and thought 
only of the subject. 

‘‘ The effect produced on me by these two great orators was this, that 
I could not help admiring Pitt and believing Fox. I compared them 
to Virgil and Ilorncr. In reading the first, the polished elegance and 
beauty of his manner make you think always of the man. But the 
rapid succession of events, and the simplicity and energy with which 
they are related by Homer, make you forget the author and think 
only of the Greeks and Trojans.”* 

For the best analysis we have ever seen of the leading peculi- 
arities of Fox as a speaker we are indebted to the American writer 
from whom we have before quoted. We here transcribe it : — 

(1) He had a luminous simplicity, which gave his speeches the 
most absolute unity of impression ; however irregular might be his 
arrangement, no man ever kept the great points of his case more 
steadily and vividly before the minds of his audience. 

(2) He took everything in the concrete. If he discussed principles, 
it was always in direct connection with the subject before him. Usually, . 
however, he did not even discuss a subject — he grappled with an 
antagonist. Nothing gives such life and interest to a speech, or so 
delights an audience, as a direct contest of man with man. 

(3) He struck instantly at the heart of his subject. He was eager 
to meet his opponent at once on the real points at issue ; and the 


* “ Memoir of Lord Abinger,” p. 68. 
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laoment of his greatest power was when he stated the argument 
against Ijimself, with more force than his adversary or any other man 
could give it, and then seized it with the hand of a giant, tore it in 
pieces, and trampled it under foot. 

(4) His mode of enforcing a subject on the minds of his audience 
was to come back again and again to the strong points of his case. 
Mr. Pitt amplified when he wished to impress ; Mr. Fox repeated, 
Demosthenes also repeated ; but he had more adroitness in varying the 
^node of doing it. Idem hand iisdcrn verbis.”* 

He had rarely any preconceived method or arrangement of his 
thoughts. This was one of his gi’eatcst faults, in which he differed 
most from^tlie Athenian artist. If it had not been for the unity of 
impression and feeling montioved above, his strength would have been 
Avasted in disconnected efforts. 

(0) Reasoning was his forte and his passion ; but he was not a 
regular reasoner. In his eagerness to press forward, he threw away 
everything he could part with, and compacted the rest into a single 
mass. Facts, principles, analogies, were all wrouglit together like the 
strands of a cable, and intermingled with wit, ridicule, or imj^as- 
sioiKjd feeling. His arguments were usually personal in their nature, 
ad Jmiinem, &c., and were brought home to his antagonist with sting- 
ing severity and force. 

*‘(7) He abounded in hits — ^those abrupt and startling turns of 
thought which rouse an audience, and give them more deliglit than the 
loftiest stream of eloquence. 

‘‘ (8) He was eq\ially distinguished for his side hloWy for keen and 
pungent remarks flashed out upon his antagonist in passing, as he 
pressed on with his argument. 

“ (9 j He was often dramatic, personating the character of his oppo- 
nent or others, and carrying on a dialogue between them, which 
added greatly to the liveliness and force of his oratory. 

(10) He had astonishing dexterity in evading difiiculties, and 
turning to his own advantage everything that occurred in debate. 


^ Lord Colchester, who had no love for Fox, spoke of him as “ offending 
continually by the tautology of his diction and the repetition of his arguments. 
He feels this himself so much as to think it necessary to vindicate it in 
private ” (Diary, vol. i. p. 23). Fox used to say, records Lord Grcville, It 
was necessary to hammer it into them.’* Frskine always had one or two 
leading arguments and main facts on which he was constantly dwelling. But 
then he had a marvellous skill in varying his phraseology so that no one was 
» sensible of tautology in the expreasions ” (II. C. Robinson’s Diary, vol. i. 
Pl>.il7, IS.) Romilly notes in his Diary that “ the day before I summ(3d up the 
evidence on Lord Melville’s trial I had some conversation on the subject with 
Mr, Fox, in the course of which he told me that he was not acquainted with 
my manner of speaking, and therefore could not give me advice, except that ha 
advised me not to be afraid of repeating observations which I thought very 
material ; that it was much better that some of my audience should observe 
that I repeated, than that any of them should not understand me ; that he had 
himself been reproached for repetitions, but he was not convinced that he was 
wrong ” (** Life of Jlomilly,’* vol. ii. p, 140, note). 
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In nearly all these qualities he had a close resemblance to 
Demosthenes.* < 

We supply some illustrations of this description from Mr. Tre- 
velyan. “ Mr. Pitt/^ Porson used to say, conceives his sentences 
before he utters tliem. Mr. Fox throws himself into the middle 
of his, and leaves it to God Almighty to get bim out again.’' 
Pitt said, ‘‘ Fox never at a loss for the word, and I am never at 
a loss for a word and he might have added for an 

idea circling round and about the point, but never leaving it ; 
composing at the moment and for the moment, and, as he laughingly 
confessed, forgetting every lino of every speech which he Sad uttered ; 
bringing out a thought or a circumstance the very instant it occuri’ed 
to him, with the certainty that in the impetuous rush of his declama- 
tion he would never recover it again if he once allowed it to fall for 
half-a-minute into the rear ; he almost seemed as if, in the words of 
Sterne, he was catching the idea which Heaven had intended for another 
man. He repeated himself freely, frequently, and emphatically 
obeying, as he declared, his theory of the art, but more probably 
acting on the instinct of the orator, who will never leave his hearers 
alone until he has talked them over.’^§ 

Mr. Trevelyan tells us, what we have never seen mentioned 
before, and which probably no other man living could tell us, 
that Fox's devotion to amateur acting was one of his most impor- 
tant qualifications for the art of Parliamentary speaking : — 

It was no slight advantage to a great extempore speaker to have at 
hand an extensive and diversified stock of quotations from that branch 
of literature which is nearest akin to oratory ; and for such a speaker 
it is essential that the voice, no less than the memory and the reason- 
ing faculty, should be under absolute control. His laborious discipline 
in the theory and practice of elocution .... gained him a command 
of accent and gesture which, as is always the case with the highest art, 
gave his marvellous rhetoric the strength and simplicity of Nature. 
The pains which he had bestowed upon learning to speak the words of 
others, enabled him to concentrate his undivided attention upon the 
arduous task of improvising his own. If only he could find the thing 
which required to be said, he was sure to say it in the way that would 
produce the greatest possible effect. His variety of manner, we are 
told, was quite as remarkable as the richness of his matter. The 
modulations of his voice responded equally to the nature of his subject 
and the emotion of his mind.!! 

II ^0* 

Aspirants after parliamentary distinction who, by reading these 

^ ** Select British Eloquence,” p. 4:01. 

t According to Lord Colchester’s version, " Although I am never in want 
of words, Pitt is never without the very best words possible” (Diary, vol. i. 
p. 23). 

t e.t/: In the opening of the speech on the Westminster scrutiny. 

§ P; 497. II Pp. 329, 330. 
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remarks or who by following at large Mr. Trevelyan’s book, may 
be induced to fashion themselves as speakers after Fox s fashion, 
should !)eware of the sunken rocks which are concealed in Fox’s 
theatrical training. Nothing does the House of Commons dislike 
or resent more than a theatrical style of speaking ; the effect of 
Fox’s theatrical training in the art of elocution was to enable him 
in the highest degree celare artem. His manner was perfectly 
natural ; it was one of most perfect sincerity and artlessness. 

“ !^is very faults, it has been well said, conspired to heighten the 
conviction of his honesty. His broken sentences, the choking of his 
voice, his ungainly gestures, his sudden starts of passion, the absolute 
’ scream with which he delivered his vehement passages, all showed him 
to be deeply moved and in eaVnest, so that it may bo doubted whether 
a more perfect delivery would not have weakened the impression 
made.* ** 

Nor let such aspirants be misled by Fox^s signal and instan- 
taneous success in the House of Commons ; let them remember 
rather that it was by slow degrees he trained -himself to become 

the great debater,” and the greatest master of reply that Par- 
liament ever saw. 

We have likened Richard Cobden to Fox. A critic of great 
ability, however, has drawn a parallel between Fox and Cobden’s 
friend and fellow-labourer John Bright : — 

The Man of the People of the reign of George HI., according to this 
writer, is represented by the Tribune of the People in tlie reign of 
Victoria. In warmth of feeling; in sympathy with tho down -trodden 
and oppressed ; in hatred of tyrants ; in reverence lor the Constitu- 
tion, coupled with a readiness to remove from it all excrescences and 
defects ; in devotion to peace as the one thing needful for a great and 
self-respecting nation, combined with the purest and most ardent 
patriotism ; in poetic imagination and humorous sallies united to the 
strongest common-sense ; in love and reverence for their noble mother- 
tongue which they have sliown to be greatest when least adorned, 
most effective when spoken in honest simplicity, Fox and Mr. Bright 
display an identity which is almost unprecedented.^ 

While assenting to this, we still think that the likeness between 
Fox and Cobden is greater even than between Fox and Bright ; 
‘‘ eloquence all the more effective because it was simple and 
^adorned,” is the chief characteristic of both. In no speech of 
fox's that we can call to mind, certainly in none of Cobden’s, is 
there any passage of ornate rhetoric to be compared with — to 
quote a few out of many instances we could give — the peroration 

* “ Select British Eloquence,” p. 460 ; conf. Trevelyan, p. 330. Brougham’s 

** Statesmen of George III.,” tit. Pox. 

t “Wilkes, Sheridan, and Eox,” by W. T. Rac. 
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of Mr. Bright's speech on the Enlistment of Foreigners Bill;* the 
passage alluding to the Angel of Death in the speech on the Vienna 
negotiations ;t and the perorations of his speeches on the recog- 
nition of the Slave-owners’ Gonfederacy^ and at the Edinburgh 
Peace Congress. § 

Here our task closes. We trust the great and. well-merited suc- 
cess which this volume has met with will induce Mr. Trevelyan 
to go on with the Life of Fox ; to show the noble part he took in 
the great struggle over the American War; to remove the mis-*' 
takes and soften the exaggerations as to his coalition with^Lord 
North, which evei\ yet overcloud his memory and ^reputation ; 
and to sliow how at the outbreak of the anti-revolutionary war 
with France he strove to calm the madness of the English people 
We hope also that we may be permitted to accompany him 
during the progress of his work. 


Art. IV. — The Irish Land Question. 

1. The Parliamentary History of the Irish Land Question 
from 18:29 to 1869, and the Oriyin and Results of 
\he Ulster Custom. By R. Barky O'Brien, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London : Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington. 1880. 

Confiscation or Contract? Published for the I;ish Land 
Committee. London : William Ridgway. Dublin : 
Hodges, Figgis & Co. 1 SSO. 

3 . Proceedincfs of the Irish National Land Leayue. Dublin : 
Printed by M. H. Gill & Son. 

O F the subjects to be taken up by Parliament in the coming 
Session, the Irish Land Question is perhaps the most 
important, and certainly the most urgent and exciting. There 
are those who argue that it is too urgent and too exciting to be 
taken up at all. We are asked to wait till the facts of the case 
are better known, till the country has recovered from a succession 
of bad seasons, till the supremacy of the law has been asserted, 
and the power of seditious agitators broken. But if we refuse 
to deal with the Irish difficulty till Ireland is peaceful and 
reasonable, Ave are only putting off a vast and complicated 


* House of Commons, March 31, 1854 (Rogers’ edition of Bright’s 
Speeches, p. 246). . 

t House of (commons, February 23, 1855 (ibid. p. 250). 

J House of Commons, June 30, 1863 (ibid. p. 143). § Ibid. p. 464. 
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problem till time or chance shall solve it for us. Great, indeed, 
are the (difficulties of a Government which is called upon for a 
supreme effort of constructive statesmanship at a moment when 
their power hardly suffices to keep the forces of destruction in 
check. Whether Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues are equal to 
the crisis remains* to be seen. They alone are in a position to 
decide this controversy ; it is therefore our duty, as good citizens, 
to give the most careful and friendly cousicleration to their 
JUroposals. Meantime, until their proposals are made known, 
we mSy profitably endeavour to reduce current Liberal ideas 
• concerning^ the Irish land to a definite and practical form, and 
to separate the facts of the case from the fictions, exaggerations, 
and questionable generalizattons by which they are overlaid and 
obscured. 

We propose to restrict our inquiry as closely as possible to the 
existing conditions of Irish agriculture and land tenure; but it 
is not easy to describe these conditions, or to make any suggestion 
towards their improvement, without saying something of their 
historical origin. False and partial notions of history form no 
small part of the material of all Irish controversies. Of such 
notions the most popular and persistent is embodied in the 
familiar dictum that the Irish Land Question is a question of 
race. It seems to be the opinion of many intelligent people 
that the one word “ Celtic is the key to every Irish enigma. 
Twenty \ears ago, the Times accounted ior agrarian crime by 
the theory that all Celtic peoples are the victims of ‘‘an innate 
tendency to conspiracy and manslaughter.’' Lord Sherbrooke 
recurs to the same unhappy phrase in a paper which appears in 
the Winefeenth Century for October last. The Irish peasant 
who, without capital and without experience, takes a highly- 
rented holding, is — so his Lordship assures us — “ only following 
the innate tendency of his race.^’ Ethnology tells us that our 
English blood is largely qualified by the admixture of Celtic 
<3luinents, and that the blood of the Irish nation is still more 
largely qualified by the admixture of Saxon elements. Any 
moderately observant traveller can testify that the Irish peasant 
is not more firmly attached to the soil than the Prussian Bauer 
or the Kussian Mujik, It is well known that Irishmen out of 
•Ireland rarely invest their savings in land, and successful Irish- 
m8ft are usually among the most enterprising merchants and 
speculators. In view of these facts we should require very 
strong evidence to convince us that the sufferings and faults of a 
whole nation are due to “ an innate tendency ” towards unpro- 
fitable farming and agrarian outrages. 

Those who abide by the “ Celtic " theory must blind them- 
selves to the most significant aspects of history. The fact is» 
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that England has never had much trouble with any subject popu- 
lation of purely Celtic race. The clans and the septs have 
accepted our law readily enough, and with good reason. With 
all its faults, English rule has been very much better for them 
than the rule of their own kings and chiefs. In Ireland, as in 
France and Spain, laws of German origin ware completely suc- 
cessful in their conflict with native customs, and if the English 
Government had known how to keep itself in immediate contact 
with its subjects, all sense of difference between the two couu- 
tries would in time have disappeared. But we have fflvvays 
ruled the island by means of middlemen of one kinj;! or another, ^ 
and when the difficulties which we created for ourselves in this 
way became pressing, our method of resettlement has usually 
been to dispossess and degrade one set of middlemen in favour 
of another set. The results of our policy are seen in the divi- 
sions of the Ireland of to-day. Between the English colonists 
of the east and the pure Celts of the south and west lie the 
masses of the Anglo-Irish — ipsis Hiheniis ITlhernioveH — more 
bigoted in their hatred of English law than tlie descendants of 
the “ragged royal blood of Tara.’^ Against this class our 
measures of confiscation and resettlement have been chiefly 
directed, from the time of Edward III. to the time of 
Williapi III. The Burkes, the Fitzgeralds of Kildare and 
Desmond, the Royalists ruined by Cromwell, the Puritan 
settlers ruined by the Restoration, the Jacobites ruined by the 
Revolution — these are the classes from which the camp of the 
Irish enemy has been from time to time recruited. Without this 
English admixture the Celtic Irish yvould have remained, as they 
were of old time, an excitable but by no means ungovernable 
people, easily roused to revolt, and easily persuaded to submit 
to a strong Government. English policy gave them exactly what 
was wanted to convert them into a nation of irreconcilable rebels. 

We have only to look to the history of English agriculture to 
see that the Irish system has been developed by deliberate policy 
and not by natural necessity. If the Plantagenets had sat still and 
governed England by means of middlemen, they would have pre- 
pared for us a sufficiently formidable land question of our own. 
They preferred to govern for themselves ; they taught the English 
peasant to look to the law and to the King’s judges for protection 
by so doing they created a tolerably prosperous class of free coipy- 
holders ; and the rise of our commerce came in time to provide a 
supply of capital which helped to lift the rural population out of 
the slough of debt into which copyholders and peasant proprietors 
are always in danger of relapsing. Thus we arrived at our present 
system of wealthy landowners and tenants farming with their 
own capital — a system not without its characteristic faults, but 
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favourable on the whole to industry and social well-being. While 
England ihus secured her own prosperity, Ireland lay outside the 
current of peaceful progress. We were too busy with our French 
wars to provide her with a complete system of justice and police. 
Instead of providing a basis on which a just tenure by contract 
would have arisen by the operation of natural causes, we took over 
the results of English reforms, full-grown or rather ready-made, 
^d established them by force. And when Irish dommerce began 
to tjre^te capital for the farmer and varied employment for the 
energies of the nation, we deliberately destroyed it to please our 

* own trader^.* • 

We need not set out all the details of the historical comparison 
we have suggested ; the facts are not questioned even by the 
firmest believer in ‘innate tendencies.'' It would be rash to 
assume that any statement about Irish land will not be contra- 
dicted ; but there can be little dispute as to the truth of these 
propositions — that the measures of confiscation carried out by 
English Governments in Ireland are still remembered and 
resented ; that Irish trade and manufactures were destroyed in 
the supposed interest of England ; that the penal laws, devised 
for the protection of English Protestantism, divorced the people 
of Ireland from the soil which they occupied ; that the cumbrous 
and expensive practice of English conveyancing has been an 
intolerable burden upon a country of small holdings. If these 
are undoubted facts, it is surely most unreasonable to wonder and 
complain that Irish discontent has not been removed by two or 
three Acts of Parliament. We are still bound to treat the dis- 
afiection which we did so much to create, not, indeed, with weak 
indulgence, but with very great patience. To call out against 
Celtic turbulence and Celtic indolence, to demand a strict enforce- 
ment of the law at any cost, is perfectly useless and not a little 
unjust. What does a Mayo peasant know about the law ? He 
has a vague notion that the law took away the land from some 
old Irish or Anglo-Irish family, whose name is still great in the 
country-side ; that the law will support a landlord in any exaction ; 
that the law is purposely framed so as to confuse him with tech- 
nicalities and saddle him with heavy costs if he attempts to 
improve his olv^n position. He knows that Acts are passed from 

• time to time, admitting his grievances and providing for their 
reihoval. But he is told by the highest English authorities that 
these Acts have hitherto failed ; and if in any way they have 
bettered his condition, he sets down the improvement, not to the 
justice of lawgivers, but to the agitation, conspiracy, and blood- 
shed which called the attention of Parliament to the needs of 
Ireland. His reasoning is no doubt very crude, but we are not 
prepared to say that it is altogether fallacious. 
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But if, as we freely admit, our blunders and our neglect have 
helped to demoralize Ireland, the fact remains, that Ireland is 
demoralized. The faults of oppressed nationalities are in every 
clime the same ” — want of truthfulness, want of self-respect, 
unseasonable eloquence, and total incapacity to distinguish 
between justice and vengetince. Nowhere have'these faults been 
more freely displayed than in Ireland. The peculiar misfortune 
of Ireland at thiRi moment is that she possesses no public man, to 
whom the people will listen, who is courageous enough to tell th^am 
how much they have to learn before the “redress of grievances” can 
do them any good.* Her politicians, if we may j udge^from Irish 
newspapers, are divided into two classes. The argument of Mr. 
Parnell and his followers (highly respectable gentlemen some of 
them are) is much to this effect : “ The Irish people have been 
misgoverned for seven hundred years ; therefore they are quite fit 
to govern themselves, and ought to have all their own way, 
regardless of expense.” To this the Irish Wliigs and Tories are 
content to reply : “ The Irish peasants are Repealers, Republicans, 
and Communists to a man. They hope by robbing the landlords 
to escape the consequence of their own drunkenness and idleness, 
and they took the relief meal when they had money in the bank : 
therefore the law of landlord and tenant is a very good law, 
and ought to be enforced at the point of the bayonet.” Such 
arguments are fit only for times of panic ; and there is nothing 
in the present state of Ireland to justify panic. We have come 
through periods when crime and terrorism were far more general 
than they have been during the past year : we have seen agitations 
far more vigorously and ably conducted than the agitation of the 
League. Whether coercion is desirable or not, is an important 
question ; but it is no part of the Land Question, Quietly, and 
with as little attention as may bo to the clamour of the moment, 
let us endeavour to work out an answer to the Land Question, 
l^roperly so called. Why is the existing system of Irish agricul- 
ture a failure ? What can be done to improve it ? 

Ireland contains in all some twenty millions of acres, of which 
5,092,188 were under crops in 1878. It is estimated that more 
than ten millions of acres are devoted to pasture ; and the re- 
mainder of the island is divided between wood anfl waste. The 
original qualities of the soil are good — in some parts of the island 
remarkably good. The climate is mild but uncertain ; and fhe 
rainfall is so heavy as to impair the value of all root crops, and to 
make the cultivation of wheat almost hopelessly unprofitable. If 
Ireland were newly discovered and now in course, of being colo- 
nized, the settlers would be of two classes — stock-farmers, hold- 
ing considerable tracts of pasture ; and tillage-farmers, devoting 
themselves to the cultivation of barley and other produce required 
by stock-farmers. It is in this combination of pasture and tillage 
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that the prosperity of the country, wherever prosperity exists in 
Ireland, is found to consist. It has been proved more than once 
that the* whole^le substitution of graziers for small tillage 
farmers does not extinguish poverty and prevent famine. There 
is room in the country for a class of small farmers, and there is 
no reason why this class should not be fairly comfortable. The 
minerals required* in scientific agriculture are plentiful; the 
necessary drainage works are not beyond the Resources of the 
j^soES interested in making and maintaining them ; the rail- 
\^s ice well managed, and the roads, though by no means all 
that could be wished, are improving rapidly. It is said by com- 
petent judges that if these advantages were only turned to account, 
Ireland could support twice her present population.* Even if we 
abate something from this hopeful estimate, we must admit that 
it forms an instructive commentary 'on the oft-repeated common- 
place, that emigration is the only cure for Irish distress.” 
Emigration has been tried, and is still being tried, on an unpre- 
cedented scale. Those who emigrate prosper ; those who stay at 
home are better off. But if we put human interests aside, 
and regard Irish agriculture as a machine for developing the 
natural resources of the country, we must admit that the machine 
is very inefficient. The acreage of land under cultivation is 
steadily contracting, and the production of food is stationary or 
declining. It is time to examine the details of this important 
mechanism with the utmost care, to see where the defect lies. 

The soil of Ireland, excluding the sites of cities and towns, is 
owned by about 19,000 persons. Of the whole island -g-yo is 
owned by persons owning less than fifty acres, by persons 
owning less than 100 acres, ^ by persons owning more than 1,000 
acres, i by persons and companies owning more than 5,000 acres. 
The occupiers of the soil are 592,590 in number, of whom about 
J150,000 are agricultural occupiers holding less than thirty acres."j* 
It is therefore quite accurate to say that Ireland is a country 
of large estates and small holdings. Only a small proportion of 


^ “Like everyone who has made either the science or practice of agriculture 
an object of study, I feci that Ireland, if properly cultivated, could readily sup- 
port more than twice her present population.” This was Dr. Playfair’s esti- 
mate ten years ago (“ttecess Studies,” Edinburgh, 1870). Dr. Playfair calculated 
•that in eleven years, while Scotland hud gained tim power of feeding 300,000 
pe?9bus, Ireland had los£ the power of feeding 1,800, 000 persons. The tables 
given at p. (j94i of Tlioin’s Almanack for the years 1872-78 prove conclusively 
that the decline of production still continues. It is noticeable that the decline 
continues in spite of improved husbandry. The total produce of Ireland 
declines ; but tlic average produce per acre increases. 

t These figures are not by any means exact. The return of landowners is 
swelled by double and treble entries of the same name, and iu the returns 
of occupiers no attempt is made to distinguish between agiicultural and other 
holdings. 
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the occupiers have leases. The large farmers of the eastern 
•counties generally hold under leases protecting the landlord 
against any assertion of tenant right. But tjie typfcal small 
farmer is a tenant from year to year, and will generally refuse a 
lease, from dislike of legal documents generally and of covenants 
for good husbandry in particular. A considerable number of 
farms are held upon agreements or ‘^accepted proposals/’ which 
are treated, at Igast in the County Courts, as in all respects equiva- 
lent to leases. Tenancy-at-will is frequently met with 
pamphlets and articles, but rarely in actual fact : it cannest {ttiso 
by any agreement now lawful, and exists only by implication — , 
as, for example, \frhen a tenant holds over after notice to quit, 

• and his landlord refrains from evicting him. 

The tenant from year to year is entitled to a twelve months’ 
notice to quit : the notice must be signed by the landlord or his 
agent, and stamped with a two-shillings-and-sixpenny stamp. 
He is liable to distraint for rent due : but the power to distrain 
growing crops, by which so much misery was formerly wrought, 
has been taken away from the landlord ; and it is further pro- 
vided by the Act of 18G0 that the landlord may not distrain for 
more than one year’s rent. This limitation of the right of 
distress made it necessary to provide the landlord with some 
means of protecting his rights when the rent is more than a year 
in arrear. It was therefore enacted in the statute already cited 
that the landlord might proceed in ejectment, by civil bill in the 
County Court, as soon as a year’s rent should be due. If thew^ 
is no defence, the amount of rent due is verified by affidavit, 
n.nd a decree of ejectment is made. The tenant is allowed six 
months to redeem his holding by paying the rent due and the 
costs of the ejectment process. If at the end of the six months 
the tenant has not paid, the landlord may proceed to execute his 
decree by evicting him. The decree must be executed between 
9 A.M. and 3 P.M. ; and the landlord must give forty-eight 
hours’ notice of the eviction to the relieving oflBeer of the district, 
who is to supply the evicted tenant with shelter and temporary 
relief, if required, until the next Guardians’ meeting. It should 
be added that the County Courts, in which almost all disputes 
between landlord and tenant are decided, are more expeditious 
and less expensive than our English courts ; and that all parties 
agree in praising the impartiality with which the assistant-Jt>ar- 
risters discharge their difficult duties.^ 


♦ Lord Lifford, it appears {Nimteenth Century for December), is not satisfied 
with the County Court judges. His accus.atiou against them is, that they are 
Bublin lawyers, and therefore imperfectly acquainted with the circumstances 
of the places whm'e they sit. Almost all judges in Ireland and elsewhere 
labour under a similar disadvantage. 
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When a landlord gives notice to quit, the tenant may now 
reply with a notice of claim for compensation, and if the assistant- 
barrister ‘thinks that the tenant has been removed without 
reasonable cause,^ the landlord may have to pay for the mere act 
of disturbance a sum varying from seven years’ rental (in the case 
of holdings under <£*10 annual value) to one year's rental (in the 
case of holdings over dPlOO). Even if the tenant is evicted for 
non-payment of rent, which is of course a reasjonable cause of 
mmoval, the landlord may still have to reckon with a claim for 
c^p^sation for improvements- This claim he may settle or 
dispute with the tenant himself, or he may escape the diflSculty 
* of doing so*by permitting free sale of the infprovements, what- 
ever they may be, to the incgming tenant. We shall not, at this 
point, attempt to estimate the value of these rights to compensa- 
tion, or to give any full account of the intricate provisions and 
exceptions of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act, by which they were con- 
ferred. It was necessary to mention them in order to complete 
our outline description of the Irish tenant’s legal position. We 
have given that description in order to prove, what will hardly be 
denied by any man who has studied the land laws of other 
countries, that there is no exceptional legal obstacle to profitable 
tenant-farming in Ireland. 

If we turn to the economical conditions of the problem, we 
find that here also there is less cause for complaint than is 
generally supposed. So far from being a country without capital, 
Ireland is possessed of abundant and increasing capital, for which 
it is difficult to find employment.* The small farmer has no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining loans on terms which, if not absolutely fair to 
him, make it for his interest to borrow; and the much-abused 
'' gombeen-man,” who lends in small sums the money which he 
obtains from the banks in large sums, performs a really useful 
office. And it is worth noticing that one important element in 
the available wealth of the tenant-farmer is the high personal 
credit of his class. In ordinary times, the Irish peasant^ how- 
ever thriftless he may be, is an exceedingly honest creature : he 
really wishes to pay what he owes, and will make great sacri- 
fices to avoid declaring himself insolvent. His honesty is often 
the only security on which gombeen-men and others lend him 
the money which carries him over a bad year. 

JV'here the Irish farmer is a freeholder, he is, so far as the 
conditions of his industry are concerned, very much in the position 

* The evidence for this statement is summarized in Dr. Hancock tables, at 
p. 720 of Thom’s Almanack. The estimated capital of Ireland in 1874-5 was 
£258,887,700. The interest on bank deposits, amounting to 37 millions, was 
not more than one per cent,; and the debentures of Irish railways were 
above par. 
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of a small freeholder in England. If he is in difficulties, as he 
often is, it may safely be assumed that his own bigoted attach- 
ment to inferior methods of husbandry is to q, large extent the 
cause of them. But where the farmer is a tenant, a new element 
of difficulty is‘ introduced. He and his landlord are both, 
nominally at least, engaged in the same industry; and the question 
arises, How and by whom and on what terms of mutual agree- 
ment capital i§ to bo provided ? In England, the landlord 
supplies all the fixed capital and a large proportion of capital 
required for improvements; and for money laid out on hi:, ^uiid 
he is content to exact in return an addition to the rent equivalent 
to two or two and^a half per cent, interest. This Ehglisli system 
has been adopt(3d by the more enterprising and wealthy land- 
lords in Ireland. Since the great famine of 184G especially, 
large sums have been laid out by landlords in every quarter of 
Ireland; where farming approaches the English and Scottish 
standard, it will usually be found that the landlord has been at 
work. But side by side with the English system there exists the 
Irish system of tenant-farming, which consists in leaving every- 
thing to the tenant — the landlord neither building, nor draining, 
nor making farm-roads, nor performing any duty of ownership in 
regard to the land. This arrangement secures to the tenant the 
privilege for which a poor Jrishman will pay any price — the 
privilege of being let alone, to work or to idle, to feast or to starve, 
and to mismanage his family affairs in his own way : it secures 
to the landlord his rent in return for the trouble of waiting for 
it and collecting it. A crucial question of fact, to which at present 
no definite answer can be returned, is the question, how far 
the English system has supplanted the Irish system in Ii-eland. 
Able writers constantly assume that the Irish system prevails 
throughout tlie island ; and the evidence on the other side is for 
the most part that of gentlemen who recount their individual 
experience. Mr. Trench, for instance, could speak for Lord 
Digby and Lord Lansdowne, whose agent he had been Mr. 
Mahony, of Dromore, has spoken for himself in an interesting 
pamphlet; but we have seen no trustworthy estimate of the 
capital contributed to Irish agriculture by the landlords as a 
class. We must therefore be content to say that the two systems 
divide Ireland between them. 

Having now passed in rapid but, we hope, impartial re^j^w' 
the condition of Irish farming, we proceed to inquire into the 
causes to which the failure of the system is to be ascribed. Many 


♦ We are aware that Mr. Trench’s stories have been subjected to a ^od 
deal of damaging criticism. But when be tells us how many pounds have been 
laid out on an estate, we receive his evidence without hesitation. 
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causes — apolitical, economical, and religious — ^have combined to 
produce the present state of Ireland ; but among them all two 
great facts stand put, which are by themselves sufficient to account 
for the existence of the Land Question. The first great fact is> 
that Ireland contains some 150,000 families of people who have 
not yet emerged ^from barbarism. A large proportion of the 
men who hold less than fifteen acres, and a somewhat smaller 
proportion of those who hold between fifteen ancl thirty, may be 
down as belonging to this class. They are settled upon 
sm>»ll%holdings for which they pay, as a rule, a very low rent. 

^ They are without skill; they are not industrious; they have 
hardly an 3 ^«Tfotion of bettering their conditidn ; in many cases 
they have given up the atteippt to extract a living from the soil 
to which they cling, and have come to depend, in good times 
upon Englisli wages, and in bad times upon charity. Their 
religion is a slightly Ghristianized paganism, and their education 
is as yet too limited to produce any radically civilizing effect. 
Being for the most part the representatives of Irish or Anglo- 
Irish “rebels,” driven out to make room for settlers and adven- 
turers, they are to be found clustering thickly in the more 
remote and undesirable parts of the country. It is not among 
people of this class that the Land League finds its best recruits. 
They are too apathetic to believe nmch in the League, and too 
poor to subscribe regularly. They form a kind of torpid slough 
into which the unsuccessful members of the classes immediately 
above them may easily lapse ; out of which only individuals of 
exceptional energy can rise. The general improvement in Irish 
affairs since 1S50 has not been without effect on this class : some 
have emigrated ; some have risen out of the squatter state of 
existence, and hold farms of fifteen to thirty acres. But the 
class remains ; and the Land Question will not be solved until 
some measures are taken to put these people in a position to 
obtain a suiBSciency of food, and an opportunity of advancing in 
civilization. These measures cannot be taken if the people are 
left where they are. On many of their holdings a Flemish 
peasant would no doubt succeed in making a living; but he 
would do so by the exercise of varied skill, which it has taken 
him and his fathers generations to acquire. While the Irish 
peasantry of the West are acquiring the rudiments of industry, 
th^ must have a larger allowance of land than the Flemish 
peasant requires. This they can obtain only in two ways : by 
emigration, or by removing to those parts of Ireland which are 
able to stand an increase of population. 

The second great fact to consider is, that the operation of the 
Irish system has gone far to preclude the possibility of indus- 
trial co-operation between landlord and tenant. An Irishman's 

[Vol. CXV. No. CCXXYIL]— New Semes, Vol. LIX. No. I. E 
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notions of landlordism are derived from the experience of a 
time when landlords, absentee and resident alike, were only 
rent-chargers on their estates. Subject to the payment of tribute, 
the peasant was owner of the land, and managed it as he pleased. 
From time to time, as the tenant would bear it, the rent was 
raised. Tenants were so fond of the holdings, which they re- 
garded, naturally enough, as their own, that they would almost 
always pay a sijiall increase of tribute rather than leave. If the 
rent was screwed up beyond the tenant's means of payment, t^ 
landlord would let the arrangement stand, because the faiii** ^t 
arrears were always due gave him power over the tenant ; the 
tenant let it stanci, in the hope that, whatever his '^rights in law 
might be, he would still be allowed to keep the land. The 
oppression and hardship wrought by this system are often 
exaggerated. Rents in Ireland have always been moderately 
low ; even if we throw in the tenants^ loss by additions made to 
their rent on account of their own improvements, it would pro- 
bably be found that they had paid less for their land in proportion 
to its value than the farmers of England and Scotland have paid 
for theirs. But the general unfairness and impolicy of the Irish 
system cannot be too strongly condemned. It created a double 
ownership in the land. The tenant thought himself the rightful 
owner of his holding ; and lys claim was so far consistent with the 
facts of history and the justice of the case, that it was admitted 
even by the landlord against whom it was directed. The tenant was 
not a person admitted by the owner to use and occupy the land ; 
but a person who was there before the owner came, and ought, 
tlierefore, to be left undisturbed. Thus arose the notion and the cus- 
tom of tenant-right. The tenant was to continue in his holding so 
long as he paid his rent : he might even assign the holding to 
any other person who would pay the rent : what the consideration 
received for such assignment might be, the landlord had no right 
to inquire. In Ulster (and out of Ulster, wherever landlords 
were easy or tenant-right highly developed), the value of this 
power of assignment was greatly increased if it was understood 
that the rent was low, and would not be capriciously or exorbi- 
tantly raised. The characteristic feature of the whole system 
was that such understandings, and the tenant-right generally, 
depended entirely on the honour and humanity of the landlord. ^ 
They were never recognized or defined by law till l 87 Q, ^nd 
great authorities have declared that even Mr. Gladstone's Act 
does not confer upon them any legal validity.* The new race 
of improving landlords and agents have been the sworn foes 


♦ See the characteristic judgment of the late Lord Justice Christian in the 
ease of the Marquis of Waterford’s estates (Irish Reports, Equity, v. 
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of tenant-right in every form : but in many places it is found 
impossiblato get rid of it or even to buy it up. The farmers have 
their own land Idws, which they enforce by unwearied passive 
resistance, by endless chicane, and by committing such acts of 
wanton cruelty as may suffice to convince all men that it is not 
lucky to disregard tenant-right. ThilJ then, is the second 
branch of the Land Question. We are called lyDon to devise 
some means whereby effect may be given to what is just in the 
gut forward by tenants under the Irish system, without 
placing an obstacle in the way of adopting a new and better system. 

• That the {jand Question must be dealt with at once in both 
its branches is generally admiUed ; that the difficulty of carry- 
ing through a complete and consistent measure of reform is very 
great nobody will refuse to allow. If we could set aside the 
League and the House of Lords, and assume that the Govern- 
ment is strong enough to overcome all open opposition, we must 
still consider how it is to meet the foes who are of its own 
household. The debates on the Compensation Bill of last 
Session revealed the existence of two sections within the Liberal 
party, either of which may do much to upset the balance of 
the coming Land Bill. There is first the section of which Lord 
Sherbrooke is the most eminent representative, whose principle 
is freedom of contract. What Ireland wants, if we are to 
believe this section, is only the enlightened but inflexible enforce- 
ment of the existing law. If people contract to pay exorbitant 
rents, let them be forced to pay them regularly, and they will 
soon tire of their folly. If the peasant wants a farm of his own, 
let him save, and look about, and buy one ; he is more likely to 
do well if he finds his own land than if it is presented to him 
by the State. Such arguments take no account of the fact that 
freedom of contract does not and cannot exist so long as each 
contracting party has his own standard of right. The Irish 
landlord has one view of the rights acquired by his tenant under 
a certain contract ; the tenant has another and a different view. 
The law has twice recognized that the tenant is not altogether 
wrong ; but it has not yet decided how far and in what sense he 
is right, and until this question is decided so clearly as to leave 
no room for mistake, the contracts which we are asked to enforce 
ai6e not really contracts at all. If the partisans of contract 
wouM confine themselves to asserting that freedom is the ideal 
to aim at, they would be performing a very useful office. It is 
most important to warn the Irish farmers that the State is not 
going to undertake to enable them to make an easy living out 
of the land, and that when their independence is fairly secured, 
they must make their agreements at their own risk. But even 
if we assume that the legal incidents of certain agreements are 
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to remain unchanged, we must legislate in order to make this 
plain, for previous legislation has pronounced so ambiguously 
upon the matter in dispute, that until we mate up our minds 
what we meant by the Act of 1870, all contracts are affected by 
the uncertainty of the law. 

Utterly opposed to%he upholders of contract are the senti- 
mentalists who seem, to think with Robespierre that “ the people 
is never wrong*” and that the victims of a system admitted to 
be faulty are the only persons to be consulted when we 
provide a remedy. It would be well if some English Liberals 
would reflect that pity for the distressed, and indignant sym-* 
pathy with the wronged, are quite ^compatible with a reasonably 
sceptical treatment of the claims of distressed and wronged 
individuals. Even Mr. Gladstone, with all his trained accuracy 
in the handling of facts, has shown us what terrible blunders 
may be made by a statesman who takes without criticism, from 
an Irish authority, the facts on which he founds an argument 
for setting aside the ordinary principles of English law. His 
pathetic picture of the three thousand evictions which were to 
take place in the year 1880 turned out, on further inquiry, to be 
a mere misconception and mystification, and the Government 
admitted that the assumption on which almost the whole weight 
of the case for the Compensation Bill had been made to rest 
was erroneous. It is to be hoped that we may not again have 
to behold a Liberal Piime Minister and Chief Secretary lectured 
and set right by Lord George Hamilton. But such unpleasant 
incidents are the certain fate of English politicians who look at 
anything in Ireland with other people^s eyes, and give way to 
sentiment when they ought to be judicially comparing evidence. 

If Ministers wish to be informed and advised in regard to Irish 
affairs at the present moment, they may command an almost 
unlimited measure of the assistance they desire. Every day brings 
forth a new solution of the Land Question, to the bewilderment of 
plain men, who find it difficult to keep in mind all the differences 
between the Land League and the Land Committee and the Land 
Tenure Reform Association, and the plan of Mr. Charles Russell, 
and the plan of Mr. Errington, and any number of other plans. In 
the multitude of counsellors there is safety, if we will only compare 
their schemes and suggestions by the light of an independemt 
judgment, without respect of persons. Examined in this mffiner, 
the numerous plans now before the public ^nqiay be reduced to a 
comparatively small compass. They are, almost without excep- 
tion, only various ways of working out the principles of fixity of 
tenure and peasant proprietorship. Moderate men on both sides 
of politics seem to agree in thinking that these principles represent 
something which it is desirable to concede to the Irish people. 
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Even the manifestoes which are put forth on behalf of the land-* 
lords conclude with a few general phrases to the effect that nothing 
herein contained is to be taken as a denial of the benefits which 
may result from the creation of a peasant proprietary and the 
concession to the tenant-farmer of greater security for his capital. 
The leaders of the ponservative party ma^ fairly be said to have 
committed themselves to peasant proprietorship by accepting 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s famous resolution ; and something like 
fi^ty of tenure was the ostensible object of the Agricultural 
HoiuJfcgs Act of 1875. But we need not suppose that this 
, general and verbal agreement will carry a Liberal Government 
very far without opposition. There is a great confusion of ideas 
among our politicians on the subject of property in land ; and 
these two phrases owe a good deal of their popularity to the ease 
with which they may be made to mean anything or nothing, 
according as they may be interpreted. The residuum of material 
common to all who use these forms of speech is not very large; 
but it is perhaps enough to enable us to arrive at some conclusion 
as to the practical value of the two principles. 

Fixity of tenure means that the tenant should acquire, without 
payment, the right to retain possession of the land forever, or for 
a long period, subject only to the payment of rent. The rent is 
to be made a fixed or variable charge, so calculated with due 
regard to the produce of the land as to enable the tenant to live 
and to save money for improvements. To encourage such invest- 
ment of savings, it must be provided that a tenant evicted for 
non-payment of rent should be allowed to sell his improvements 
and his tenant-right to his successor. Thus we arrive at the 
three Fs'' — Fixity of tenure, Fair rents, and Free sale. With 
all due respect for the consensus of authorities in favour of this 
scheme, we are bound to say that it appears to us worse than 
useless as a remedy for agrarian discontent If you allow tenants 
to contract themselves out of their fixity by means of leases, then 
leases will become the rule throughout Ireland ; if, on the other 
hand, you make fixity an inevitable term in every contract for the 
occupation of land, you commit the gross injustice of treating all 
landlords exactly alike. The landlord who has sunk his capital 
in buying' up tenant-rights and improving his lands, loses every- 
thing by fixity of tenure ; the landlord who has done nothing but 
ara^r his rents loses little or nothing. All the worst features of 
the Irish system are stereotyped by the three F s. The landlord 
can do nothing for an estate on which he is only a rent-charger. 
The tenant receives a sort of half-ownership, which would pro- 
bably keep alive in his mind his ancestral claim to the whole. 
Free sale completes the work of disorganization by legalizing 
those transactions in tenant-right which are the real source of 
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the complaint that rents are exorbitant. We have now before 
us the results of free sale as it is practised in Ireland. In Ulster 
tenant-right has been sold for a price equal# to seventy years’ 
rent. Even where tenant-right has been extinguished or bought 
up, as much as forty years’ rent has been paid to induce a tenant 
to go out, and to nominate the man who pays the money as his 
successor. Such nominations are not disregarded by the land- 
lord or agent ;• if a farm is let without the “ good word ” of the 
departing tenant, the transaction is likely to turn out “ unlug)^” 
for all parties concerned. The new tenant has probably^Jmed 
with all his savings and borrowed money besides tq pay d£*200 or* 
ci?3u() for a right which does not exist in law ; and if he finds 
himself, in consequence, unable to pay the rent, you will find him 
figuring at a land meeting among the victims of landlordism. 
The evils of free sale, as thus exemplified, would not be removed, 
but rather aggravated, by fixity of tenure. Some, indeed, pro- 
pose that tenant-right should be valued at the same time as the 
rent. But all proposals of universal re-valuation are to be received 
with the utmost distrust. The only fair measure of value is the 
judgment of a well-informed purchaser. Governments can pro- 
vide that buyers shall not be deceived as to w^hat tliey are buying ; 
but when governments provide that no buyer shall pay more 
than a certain price, then, as soon as the value of the right 
purchased rises above that price, an element enters into all bar- 
gains which is not recognized by the law ; for no man will part 
with his right for less than its commercial equivalent, at the 
bidding of the law. 

Fixity of tenure is still the creed of most Irish Liberals and of 
moderate Home Itulers like the O’Donoghue. The late Mr. Butt 
devoted much labour to the working out of the principle ; and 
there can be little doubt that his labours were of material service 
to those who framed the Act of 1870. If Dublin liearstxy maybe 
trusted, Mr. Forster is still disposed to look to some improved 
version of the scheme for the solution of the Land Question. Mr. 
Parnell himself began the campaign of 1879 as a champion of the 
three F’s. But the three F s are now rejected with scorn by all 
the thorough-going advocates of League principles. Three years 
of dearth have convinced Mr. Parnell that no tenure of which rent 
is an incident will give the Irish tenant a fair chance of making 
a living out of the land. Peasant proprietorship, we are^caow 
told, is the only cure for the woes of Ireland, and the remedy 
should be applied without delay on the largest possible scale. 
Landlords must be bought out by means of interest-bearing bonds, 
issued or guaranteed by the Imperial Government ; and their 
estates must be divided into a number of small holdings, and sold 
to peasant-farmers, who are to pay for them by instalments 
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extending over thirty-five years or more. Elaborate proofs are 
offered of the ease with which this gigantic operation may be 
conducted withdUt loss to the Exchequer. We may perhaps 
assume that the lines on which the scheme has been so far 
worked out by the League, and by many English writers and 
speakers, are familiar to all readers of newspapers. After 
all the writing and the speaking, the scheme remains in many 
points incomplete. We can all see our way to improvements 
re the working of the Bright clauses, in accordance with the 
recommendations of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre^s Committee ; but if there 
is any meaning in language, we are asked ngw to go far beyond 
the Bright Clauses, and to enable the Government to acquire land 
enough to introduce peasant* proprietorship on a very large scale. 
But how many landlords we shall have to dispossess ; how many 
candidates for peasant properties there are likely to be ; what 
proportion of the candidates we can hope to satisfy ; and wdiat 
conditions as to subdivision and alienation shall attach to the 
properties, it is a little difficult to make out. From Mr. Parnell 
we do not expect particular information on such points. He 
tells us that he is proceeding along a line which leads to forcible 
expropriation of landlords and large farmers, possibly to annex- 
ation of Ireland to the United States; and that he has not 
made up his mind where to stop. If he were to declare that he 
would stop anywhere within the possibilities, bis power would 
be gone : he would no longer be allowed to use the Fenian 
organization for the purposes of the League ; he might even 
perhaps be supplanted by one of his lieutenants, as he himself 
supplanted Mr. Shaw. With Mr. Parnell, therefore, it is quite 
useless to argue ; but we may perhaps be allowed to point out to 
English advocates of peasant proprietorship that their principles 
can only be admitted with some important qualifications. 

Peasant proprietorship is not an ideal system of cultivation ; 
it is not even the best system yet invented. While English 
speakers were quoting France as the great example of successful 
peasant fanning, a speaker at an agricultural conference held iu 
Paris was dwelling with equal emphasis on the fact that the 
product of English farming was to the product of French farm- 
ing as 25 to 14.* The inequality becomes still more striking 
► when we consider the fact tliat France employs 51 per cent, of 
ha* people in agricultural pursuits, and England only 12 per 
cent. Holland is the only country whose agricultural statistics 
will compare with our own. In Holland peasant proprietorship 


* English statisiiciaps give the comparison thus ; — England, 28 bushels per 
acre ; Erance, 13. If the comparison be extended to live stock, the result is 
still more in our favour. 
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is giving way ; the small farmers who hold directly of the State 
are able to sublet at a profit to others ; and this system of sub- 
letting works hardship in some cases, just becaifSe the head land- 
lord is the State, because there is nobody to interfere, as a land- 
lord interferes, to see that tbe tenant does not take a sub-tenant 
except on fair terms. None can pretend thait our English and 
Scottish system is perfect ; it gives landlords too much arbitrary 
power, and tenants too little security for their capital. But it 
is a system which will compare favourably, in its agricuUjiHl 
and social outcome, with any system that exists or has existed. 
If Ireland is evet to be a country of trade and msmufactures, ■ 
and to employ all the various energies of her people, it is to the 
English system, and not to peasflnt proprietorship, that she 
must turn. No country of peasant farmers ever showed any 
great variety of intellectual or industrial life ; where you have 
many small proprietors you have peace and order, and a bigoted 
sense of the sacredness of property ; but you have also ignorance 
and blind dependence on Government, and a fine field for 
priestly influence. Some of our English Liberals are very 
anxious to assure us that the ‘‘ magic of ownership will make 
Irish peasants thoroughly Conservative. It is certainly better 
to be a Conservative than to be a mendicant impostor, but it 
is best of all to be a Liberal ; and your peasant proprietor is 
seldom or never a Liberal. We can all see the dangers which 
attach to closely -protected property in land when they present 
themselves on a large scale in the shape of entails, heavy mort- 
gages, and aristocratic prejudices ; but we are apt to forget that 
the same dangers are found on a smaller but more extended 
scale among peasant proprietors. Instead of family settlements, 
they have family quarrels over the subdivision of the land ; 
instead of large loans from the insurance companies at per 
cent., they have small loans from country solicitors at 10 or 20 
per cent. ; and their feeling towards the landless labourer is aris- 
tocratic to the last degree. We would not be understood to 
maintain that peasant proprietorship is altogether evil. On a 
fertile soil it has sometimes been the beginning of better things, 
and it has sometimes produced, on very unpromising soils, better 
results than large farming' had been able to show. But it has 
never been wholly free from the evils which we have pointed* 
out ; and it is important to notice at the present time that tlrese 
evils have been most manifestly displayed when the system has 
been suddenly established on a large scale, with Government 
assistance. The story of the Lommel experiment, as told by 
Mt. Thornton, the leading advocate of peasant proprietorship,' 
should be read and re-read by the gentlemen who are so ready 
to promise that the whole Irish people may be made industrious. 
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successful, and contented by merely transferring the ownership 
of land from the thousands who bold it to the hundreds of 
thousands who yiant it. If you are prepared to make the Irish 
peasant the slave of the Government, to prevent him from 
selling or subdividing or mortgaging his farm, to see that he 
adopts the careful and laborious methods necessary in small 
fanning, and to guarantee him a subsistence, you are quite con- 
sistent in proposing to make the State the chief or the only 
landlord in Ireland. But before we undertake such a respon- 
siCftily, it is well to consider the strain to which our new system 
may at no djstant date be subjected. Mr. Parnell tells us that 
he abanddned fixity of tenure because he saw that it would 
not have sufiiced to carry •the farmers through the last three 
years in safety. Who is to be our surety that peasant proprie- 
torship will suffice if a similar succession of seasons should 
recur? Suppose that 100,000 small properties are created, and 
that the instalments are regularly paid up for some years. 
Suppose that 1887-8-9 are all years of scarcity, and that some 
of the small owners can only pay their instalments with great 
difficulty. In such a case is it not morally certain that 
Mr. Parnell, or his successor, would take the field to invite the 
farmers to repudiate their debts ? Orators would declaim against 
the base cruelty of a Government which would wring from the 
toiling peasant an exorbitant price for the acres which they took 
from his fathers by fraud and violence ; priests would ascend the 
platform to certify in the sight of God that the whole Iri&h 
people would die of hunger if relief were denied them ; and 
half the Liberal papers in England would discover that the Irish 
demand was very reasonable, if stated in sufficiently general 
terms, and that we ought to devise some “ remedial legislation 
before presuming to express our candid opinion of the orators 
and the priests. 

Up to this point we have been content to appear as critics 
merely of the plans of reform which seem to find favour at this 
moment in the'^eyes of the English public. We have given 
reasons for thinking that neither fixity of tenure nor peasant 
proprietorship, as at present contemplated, can be regarded as 
a complete solution of the problem which we have to face. But 
.we admitted beforehand that there is a considerable measure of 
justice in the demand which these two schemes have been in- 
vented to satisfy. By our faults the Irish system was introduced ; 
we are bound to do what we can to eradicate its evils. We have 
promised so often to attempt an improvement in the condition 
of Irish peasant-life by creating small owners, that it only remains 
to redeem our promise as speedily as the nature of the work 
permita Before addressing ourselves to the task, let us clear our 
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minds of all partisan and sentimental illusions. We are not 
engaged in a work of retribution. The landlords have done 
much evil in their day ; but there is no sense iu punishing the 
present landlords for the faults of their predecessors, if, by a 
reasonable measure of conciliation, we can succeed in utilizing 
their wealth and influence for the benefit of the country. And 
we are not engaged in a work of relief or redress. If it were true 
that the Irish peasant starves for want of the land monopolized 
by large owners, we might cure his misery by making hin^ 
proprietor. If he had a definite grievance to allege againflTuie 
present law, the appropriate remedy could be supplied by legisla- i 
tion. But if ever we are to make anything of Ireland, we must 
learn that mere legislation cannot touch the sources of her difli- 
culties and discontents. So much is conclusively proved by the 
history of the Acts of I860 and 1870. By those Acts we con- 
ferred important rights and privileges on Irish farmers ; but we 
forgot that we were dealing with a nation which has the institu- 
tions but not the habits of freedom ; we left it to the farmers 
themselves to discover and assert their rights ; we took no pains 
to make the working of the Acts intelligible and cheap. The 
natural result is, that many clauses of Deasy's Act and Glad- 
stone’s Act remain inoperative to this day ; other clauses have 
failed of their intended effect ; and others are restricted in their 
operation by the expense of time and money required to set them 
in motion. What we want now, therefore, is not a remedial 
Act ” framed on lines wider than those of former Acts ; but a 
measure which will initiate a great experiment in government, 
by providing some agency to bring home to the mind of every 
Irishman the fact that the law is a friendly and not a hostile or 
indifferent power. It is tlie administrator, not the legislator, to 
whom we must look for the pacification of Ireland. The country 
has laws and institutions as good as those of any other country — 
but all in a disjointed, paralyzed, ineffective state. Large masses 
of the people are, as they always have been, outside English law 
altogether ; they neither understand it nor cflEre about it. In 
order that these people may be gradually absorbed into the 
organized and law-abiding community, they must be watched 
and tended like children for the next fifty years. We propose 
now to describe, as definitely as may be, the administrative 
methods by which the Land Question might, in our opinionf be 
reduced to manageable dimensions. * 

The experience of the last ten years has proved that neither 
the Landed Estates Court nor the Board of Works can undertake 
the working of the Irish land lawa Each body has its special 
functions, and discharges them fairly well ; but neither was con- 
structed to perform the duties which have lately been imposed 
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on them. It is therefore taken for granted that we are to have 
a new Land Commission. Judge Flanagan proposes that the 
Commission should consist of one Judge of the Landed Estates 
Court, one Commissioner of Works, and a third person. To this 
we make no objection, provided only that we are not asked to 
allow three gentlemen, sitting in Dublin, to undertake the actual 
working of the new Land Act. The three persons indicated 
ought to serve as Chief Commissioners, and the actual work of 
\?nquiry and reform should be entrusted to Local Commissioners, 
suilJbiently numerous to overtake the whole of Ireland, union by 
r union, and^ holding by holding, within a reasonable time. The 
Chief Conimissioners would distribute the work of the Local 
Commissioners, lay down general rules for their guidance, receive 
their reports, and advise them in cases of difficulty ; they should 
also be required to examine and approve certain acts of their 
local subordinates of which we shall speak hereafter. 

The first duty of a Local Commissioner on arriving in his district 
should be to make thorough inquiry into the existing system of 
rights in land, and particularly into all matters which have been 
the subject of complaint or dispute. In some cases this inquiry 
would be easy, and might be disposed of in a summary fashion. 
Of estates like Lord Fitzwilliam’s, for example, it would be suffi- 
cient to record that there are so many tenants, all holding on the 
same form of agreement, and that the tenants are satisfied with 
their position. On estates like the Duke of Leinster’s it is enough 
to say that the tenants have all leases in the same form, and that 
their only complaint touches a certain clause in the lease (the 
well-known clause whereby the Duke and other landlords con- 
tracted themselves out of the Act of 1870). But in cases where 
the tenants generally complain and where the agreement between 
landlord and tenant has been so constituted or so acted upon as 
to give rise to disputes, a much more searching inquiry is neces- 
sary. The Commissioner should be instructed to conduct this 
inquiry without needless formality. He would probably begin by 
communicating directly with the landlord or agent on the one 
hand, and with the tenants on the other ; and he should make a 
point of seeing and conversing with the tenants, and of calling 
their attention to the points on which information is required. 

, The points for inquiry in regard to each holding would be, how 
lo«ig the tenant has occupied, what rent he pays, how often and 
by what sums the rent has been raised during the past ten years, 
what improvement the tenant and landlord respectively have made 
within the same period, what sum (if any) was paid by the tenant 
for goodwill, whether such payment for goodwill was consistent 
witli the conditions of the tenancy, and liow many persons are 
dependent on the holding for their subsistence. If there is a 
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conflict of evidence on any of these points, the Commissioner should 
have power to examine the parties in presence of one another ; 
but no lawyers should be heard upon such an examination, and 
care should be taken to assure all parties that they do not expose 
themselves to any injury by answering fully the questions put to 
them. It might also be desirable to have a not^of the derivation 
of the landlord's title, showing when he came to the land, and 
whether by descant, devise, purchase in the Court or purchase in 
the market ; but of course we would not empower the Comm^* 
sioner to make any particular inquiries under this head, or t(fBS!ll 
for evidence of title, 

Besides these particular investigations, the Commissioher should 
also ^ollect information as to the agricultural capabilities of his 
district He should report to the Chief Commissioners any land, 
suitable for division into peasant properties, which is, or is likely 
to be, for sale ; and he should also give information regarding 
waste lands which would, in his opinion, repay the cost of recla- 
mation. Minutes of all inquiries should be kept ; information 
admitting of statistical treatment should be forwarded in the shape 
of returns to the Local Government Board, to be digested and 
published ; and we ought to have an annual report upon the 
condition of the people of Ireland, even more complete and detailed 
than the annual blue-book which gives an account of the progress 
of India. 

If the facts of each case were thus fully ascertained (and we 
believe they might be ascertained more expeditiously than the 
elaborate detail of our scheme may lead the reader to suppose), 
the Commission would stand on firm ground, and might proceed 
with some confidence to the work of reconstruction. This work 
would be of two kinds : revision of existing tenancy agreements, 
and the creation of small properties. 

In regard to existing tenancies, the Commissioner should have 
power to certify, alter hearing both parties, that the rent is in 
his opinion exorbitant, or that the conditions of the tenancy are 
unfavourable to the proper cultivation of the soil. The general 
instructions of the Chief Commissioners should define exactly 
wh^ is an exorbitant rent. “ A fair rent,” according to the 
notions of Irish owners and tenants, is about one-third of the 
produce obtained in an average season by the application of the ^ 
customary methods of husbandry : a rent exceeding this measure 
by twenty-five per cent, or more, unless some special advantage 
raises the value of the land, might be declared exorbitant* |^ower 
might be given to employ a valuer in difficult cases, but the 
Commissioner should not be bound by the valuer's report. As 
to conditions of tenancy, we should say that the power of 
raising the rent at uncertain intervals is one which no land- 
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lord ought to be allowed to retain. On the other hand, the 
tenant should not be left with an undefined tenant*right which 
he may sell for a fancy price behind his landJoiSs back. 
Wherever there is uncertainty on these important points, the 
parties should be required to enter into a new agreement. Every 
term of this agseement should be in writing ; the form of it 
should be settled by the parties with the assistance of the Com- 
missioner ; each party should have a copy, and a third copy 
Vimuld be recorded. Government forms of agreement should be 
prepared, to supply a standard of the conditions of a tenancy 
involving up injustice to either party. In these forms eviction 
for non-payment of rent should be retained, but the power of 
distress should be taken away. It should be provided thjit the 
rent might be raised not oftener^han once in ten years. It 
would also be useful to provide that the tenant might, without 
prejudice to his agreement, surrender his holding to the land- 
lord for a year or more, for the purpose of carrying out improve- 
ments — the landlord to leave the tenant his house and to employ 
him as a labourer upon the improvements. Interest at three* 
per cent, on the sum spent in such improvements to be added to 
the rent. The tenant-right, wherever it is proved and certified 
to exist, should be defined as a right to assign the holding and to 
receive a fair price for such assignment : the landlord to have 
the right of objecting to any proposed tenant on one of two 
grounds — either that he is insolvent or of bad character, or that 
he has undertaken to pay so large a sum for the tenant-right 
that he cannot work the farm at a profit. The actual or the 
proposed tenant might be permitted to appeal from the land- 
lord's objection to the County Court J udge. Of course the land- 
lord himself should be allowed to purchase the tenant-right. 
The case of a landlord competing for the right with a proposed 
tenant might present peculiar difficulty ; but if the sale of 
tenant-right were recognized as a purely commercial transaction, 
the difficulty would be overcome. 

It would not be advisable to force the contracting parties in 
all cases to use the Government form. But if any other form 
were proposed in lieu of it, the Commissioner should have power 
to refuse to record it if it appeared to be calculated to perpetuate 
uncertainties and disputes. In the case of holdings over 
filiation, an appeal from such refusal might be taken to the 
County Court, 

It may be argued that by recognizing tenant-right in any form 
we are confiscating some part of the landlord’s property. To this 
objection we answer that by settling the dispute about that 
right we add five or even ten years' purchase to the value of the 
estate. Of that increment of value we are free to dispose mamy 
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way which seems just and advisable : the best policy, in our 
jiiagment, is to give it to the tenant. It is true that we deprive 
the landloi:d of the power which has sometinses enabled an 
enlightened despot to make great changes for the better in a 
short time. We make him wait for his own land, and pay for 
its additional value, before allowing him to do as he likes with it. 
But we can dispense with enlightened despots if we set each 
tenant to work a^ an improving cultivator within the limits of 
his own holding. 

It may be objected further, that the proposal to allow a Com- 
missioner to certify the rent exorbitant is inconsiatenjj with what 
we have said of the' danger of universal revaluation, arfd the im- 
possibility of finding any fair measure of rent except the judg- 
ment of an intending tenant. We reply, first, that we have 
suggested, not a general revaluation, but a decision upon a 
definite allegation of fact put forward by the tenant, in support 
of which he would be required to give evidence. We suggest 
this in the firm belief that Irish rents are not, as a rule, exorbi- 
^ tant, and that three tenants out of four would not even undertake 
to prove that they are. In some cases, where land speculators 
have bought moderately rented estates with a view to raising the 
rents, and re-selling at a profit, there would be complaints. We 
may be told that such complaints should not be listened to, 
because the rent has been fixed by contract ; and we admit that 
in compelling parties to adjust rent on a certain principle we are 
taking a step which is only justified by the impossibility of start- 
ing the Irish land- system on a contract basis in any other way. 
It is to be remarked, however, that in supplying a measure of 
rent we are only providing fur the regular exercise of a power 
which is now indirectly exercised by a public officer. The County 
Court Judge, in disposing of a claim for compensation for disturb- 
ance under the Act of 1870, must decide whether the rent is 
exorbitant or not. It is said that landlord and tenant have 
sometimes brought a dispute as to the fairness of the rent into 
Court by means of a sham notice to quit and a sham claim for 
compensation. 

We do not propose that the power to certify the rent exorbitant 
should be a permanent power, to be exercised as occasion should 
arise. If it were so, tenants would be encouraged to promise 
high rents, in the hope of getting them reduced. The pow^r 
should be exercised once for all ; and the tenant, protected 
against frequent and irregular increase of rent, would be left to 
make his own bargain in regard to the increase to be made at 
the stated ten-year period, it will be seen that these provisions 
are quite inconsistent with the policy of the Act of 187 0. Tenant- 
right, as we have defined it, takes the place of the claims for 
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compensation given by the Act. The question whether a land- 
lord has '‘reasonable cause for removing his tenant is made to 
depend on the terms of an express agreement, not on a judge^s 
notion of the proper management of an estate. Moreover, we 
have placed, and we think Parliament would do well to place, 
all tenants on one and the same footing. To give, as Mr, Glad- 
stone has given, larger compensations and privileges to the 
smaller tenants, is to put a premium on subdivision, to relieve 
poor at the expense of the future prosperity of the country. 

rte new agreements recorded by Commissioners, together with 
a brief record of leases and peasant freehold^ where they exist, 

' would form Che beginning of a Land Registry. Every future 
contract relating to the land, should be recorded ; and falsifica- 
tion of the Registry (as, for instance, by entering a smaller price 
than the price actually received for tenant-right) should be made 
a misdemeanour. The expense of making up the Registry in the 
first instance should be treated as part of the expense of the 
Commission ; the expense of record might in the future be met 
by a small ad vaUmm charge. Every agreement entered in the 
Registry should be taken to bind persons purchasing or succeed- 
ing to the land. Annuities and mortgages should be, as at pre- 
sent, a charge on the landlord’s estate in the land (which would 
not, we hold, be diminished by recognizing tenant-right as pro 
posed). If the tenant mortgages his right to its full value, the 
landlord should be enabled to buy out the mortgagee and extin- 
guish the tenant-right. Such is the rough outline of what we 
believe to be a workable scheme for the definition of tenant- 
right. It remains to speak of the second branch of the Land 
Commissioners^ work. 

On receiving notice from a Local Commissioner of land to be 
sold, the Chief Commissioners should have power to authorize 
him to enter into negotiations for purchase, and to ratify his 
bargain, if they think it a reasonable one. If they succeed in 
acquiring the land, the Local Commissioner should communicate 
at once with the tenants, and advise them of the steps which 
they must take if they wish to purchase from the Commission. 
These steps should be made as few, as simple, and as cheap as 
possible. The terms of purchase should be substantially those 
offered by the Church Temporalities Commission — one-fourth of 
lihe^price to be paid down, the rest to be repaid, with interest, by 
instalments extending over thirty-five years. The purchaser 
should be allowed to make payments from time to time over and 
above the instalments due, so as to abridge his thirty-five years 
of expectation. Professor Baldwin thinks we might safely advance 
the whole purchase-money, and spread the instalments over a 
greater number of years. But we are disposed to think that 
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few men worth anything as cultivators would have any difficulty 
in raising the necessary one-fourth ; and the demand for a 
portion of the price would prevent penniless •men from going 
into peasant* farming as a speculation. Until the farm is paid 
for, subdivision and overcrowding should be prevented, and the 
purchaser should not be allowed to borrow on Jiis interest except 
with the consent of the Local Commissioner. 

These sales to tenants would leave the Commission with some 
holdings in hand, which the tenants would not offer to bu^; 
and it might be found that part of a Commission estat^con- 
sisted of reclaimable waste. These parts of the land should be 
used up, wherever they are suitable for the purpose,'^in creating 
small holdings, which should be offered on advantageous terms 
to persons willing to remove from overcrowded parts of the 
country, where scarcity is chronic. Measures should be taken 
to find such persons, and they should be sought for in districts 
as near as possible to the land on which they are to be settled ; 
for if you settle a Monaghan man in Kerry, the people will 
regard him as a foreigner, and treat him accordingly. If it is 
necessary to remove tenants from Commission lands to make 
way for new proprietors, the operation should be conducted with 
peculiar caution. Care would have to be taken that the tenants 
might find work and subsistence elsewhere. 

The dangers attaching to Government transactions in land on 
a large scale would be greatly lessened if the work of creating 
small properties could be undertaken by private enterprise 
co-operating with the Government. Facilities should therefore 
be given to individuals and associations for this purpose, and 
information should be freely given as to the precautions neces- 
sary to the safe conduct of such undertakings. It should be 
part of the Local Commissioner's business to take cognisance of 
all agencies for promoting peasant' proprietorship and better 
cultivation, or for relieving overcrowded districts. From his 
reports the Chief Commissioners would be able to see at what 
rate their work was being done, and especially how many families 
were being raised out of' the wretched state in which the western 
peasantry now continues to exist. The utmost paius should be 
taken to make the nature of the work thoroughly intelligible 
to the people. Local Commissioners should be instructed to 
communicate with the people directly — not by means of othe 
agent, or the priest, or the local philanthropist, or any other 
intermediary. Statements in plain language of the legal rights 
and remedies of tenants, and of the conditions of peasant pro- 
prietorship, should be printed and widely circulated. It might 
also be useful to furnish tenants and peasant proprietors with 
agricultural information in the same form. You cannot teach 
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farmers very much in this way ; but you can teach them more 
than most Irish farmers know. 

We have left to the last the questions which will arise first of 
all in the mind of the practical politician. How many Local 
Commissioners will be wanted ? How are they to be appointed ? 
And what salary shall we give them ? As to the number, we do 
not think it possible accurately to fix that till the work is well in 
hand ; but we should be prepared to begin by Appointing one 
Commissioner to each of the 132 unions of Ireland. In unions 
. partl}^ urban, or where leases and hirge farms prevail, the work 
. would be soon done, and the Commissioner would be able to 
eome to the assistance of more lieavily weighted colleagues. We 
do not propose to keep a pennanent staff of 132 Commissioners ; 
when the Registry arrangements are well started, a new set of 
tenancy agreements framed, and an adequate number of small 
properties created, one Commissioner might sufiSce for each 
county. As to the appointment, we must trust the Government 
to make a great effort of enlightened patronage. Examination 
will not yield us the kind of men we want ; but the men are to 
bo found in England and Ireland, if the Government will take 
the trouble to look for them. There would be jobbery, no doubt ; 
but there is no reason why the sons of Irish judges should not 
make good civil servants, if the whole conduct of this experiment 
is watched, as it ought to be watched, from head-quarters. As to 
the salary, if we take into account the low average of professional 
earnings in Ireland, we may reasonably hope to get good working 
Commissioners for -£?4<00 or at most oPoOOa year. If this scale were 
adopted, the whole expenses of the Commission, including the 
Dublin office, local offices, clerks, printing, and travelling expenses, 
might be kept within «£’200,00()*^ a year for the first three years, 
towards which we should be prepared to offer a substantial con- 
tribution from the imperial treasury. After the first three years 
the expense would be much reduced, and the new system might 
be made self-supporting. 

If this scheme were well started by a strong Government, if 
such changes were introduced into the machinery of it as ex- 
perience might show to be necessary, and if moderate men on 
both sides of politics would unite to secure it a fair chance of 
euocess, we believe it might do much to solve the Land Question 
and tef reconcile the Irish to English rule. There are other Irish 
difficulties in the future ; behind the Land Question lies the 
reform of local government, and behind that an Education 
Question of formidable dimensions. We shall approach these 

* This does not include sums laid out in the pi^chase of land for division 
into peasant properties. '' 
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duties and dangers with more confidence if we can first make 
even a tolerably successful attempt to remove the misunder- 
standings and evil habits which have made Ifish agriculture a 
byeword. In making any such attempt we shall meet with 
obstruction on the right and on the left. The Tories will 
obstruct any measure which touches the smallest, the most 
useless, or the most invidious of the rights enjoyed by Irish 
landlords. 3dt though the Tories may take this course it 
is not likely that the Conservative leaders will do so. They 
helped to pass the Act of 1870; they admitted the nece^ssity 
of doing something to improve the working of the Bright clauses ; • 
and Conservatism generally has never been so bitterly opposed to 
a re-opening of the Land Question as the section of Whig opinion 
represented by Lord Sherbrooke. Mr. Parnell and his friends, on 
the other hand, are bound to receive any possible Land Bill as 
hopelessly inadequate, and to describe it as a fresh insult to the 
Irish people. But it is never safe to assume, when Irish members 
make such speeches, that they are giving utterance to the sincere 
feeling of those who sent them to Parliament, For some time 
past Irish constituencies have chosen their members much as an 
uneducated man chooses his lawyer. If a suitor thinks (as many 
honest poor men think) that all Courts are more or less regardless 
of equity, and that the law is a malign and mysterious agency for 
keeping people out of their rights, he will desire to have somebody 
to act for him who can bully the Court and circumvent the law. 
The average Irish elector has no confidence whatever in the fair- 
ness or goodwill of Parliament ; he enjoys the notion of the panic 
and confusion produced in the House of Commons by the action 
of a handful of liis countrymen ; and he feels pleasantly sure 
that, while Mr. Parnell represents him, he will lose nothing for 
want of asking. But there still remains in his mind that love of 
impartial justice which was noted by a close observer as one of 
the features of the Irish character three centuries ago. He will 
shout, and riot, and possibly even fight for Mr. Parnell ; but he 
knows that the League is anything but an embodiment of justice 
and reason ; and the English statesman who can deal firmly with 
the popular demands will command in Ireland a respect which 
the popular leaders do not enjoy. We shall go far to destroy the 
last hope of turning the good qualities of Irishmen to account, cif 
we act so as to persuade them that our legislation is guided by no 
definite principle, and that our only notion of government is to 
eonoede as much as will stifle the clamour of the moment and 
postpone ulterior demands. It may be that the principles of the 
acheme we have suggested are more definite than scientific ; but 
they are at least principles generally recognized and understood 
among us. There are many theories of property in the air, and 
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if our next Land Act is a failure, we may have to embody some of 
them in a measure of an entirely new character ; or the time may 
come when we shall fall back upon our Indian experience, and 
assert the paramount ownership of the State in a manner at vari- 
ance with all the established practice of the United Kingdom. 
In the meantime, we must be content to act up to the notions of 
agrarian legislation which are fully accepted by those who arc 
•responsible for the conduct of our national affairs. According to 
thooe notions, landlords and tenants must continue to exist ; we 
are called u^on now to make an effort to remove misunderstand- 
ings and %o establish co-operation between two widely but not 
hopelessly disunited classes of the community. 




Art. V. — The Science oe History. 

1. The Social Organmti. By Herbert Spencer. 

2. Bau U7id Lehen des Socialen Kdi'pcrs, By Dr. Schaffle, 

Tubingen. 

3. Die Sociale Physiologie, By Paul von Lilienfeld, 

Mitau. 

4. The History of the Intellectual Development of Europe, 

By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D., New York. 

I S History an Exact Science V forms the question to which we 
propose, in the following paper, offering an affirmative reply. 
Before presenting, however, the systematic body of facts which 
constitute the science, we deem it expedient to pave the way for 
its reception, by alluding to the ancient and modern authors 
who laid its foundations, and made contributions to its super 
structure. 

Pre-eminent stands Aristotle, who posited the oiicoc, K&ijUi? anil 
TToXte, the family, the village, and the city, with their co-ordinate 
governments, as a ^(udv TroXmicoV, a ‘Apolitical animal/’ and A^one 
of the works of Nature,’" in his a‘ Politics.” 

* A‘J?he good and true State” of Plato is formed of the rulers, 
warriors, and craftsmen, corresponding to the reason, will, and 
passions of the “good and true man,’" expounded in his 
A‘Eepublic.” “Nothingis immutable and eternal upon earth: every- 
thing is subject to mutability, as is obvious from the growth of 
bodies as well as minds; for no sooner have they arrived at 
maturity than they tend towards decay and death. The course 
of all nations, whose history has been transmitted to our times, 

i2 
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proves that this is the fundamental law of humanity {huinananmh 
rerum suprema lex)’' forms the wide generalkation of the 
philosophic historian Tacitus, in his Dialogus de Oratoribus/’ 
But the modern author who actually laid down the*' Axioms” and 
defined the *' Elements” of the "Scienza Nuova,”{ind selected the 
history of Rome, as the type of all nations: Storia Ideale Eterna, 
sopra la quale corra in tempo, la storia le tutti le nazioni,’* was 
Vico, of Naples) in the commencement of the eighteenth century. 

Whether Niebuhr was acquainted with the Scienza Nuova” or 
not, certain it is, be concurs with Vico regarding his historical 
type ; for, *' Roman History,” says he, " can boast of the greatest 
characters, actions, and events ; it contains the complete develop- 
ment of tlie whole life of a nation, such as is not found in the 
liistory of any other people. In modern history, the English 
alone have passed through the same perfect career of develop- 
ment as the Romans, and, in a cosmopolitan point of view, the 
history of these nations must always be the most important.” 

Essentially the same idea is found in Lessing's “ Erziehung 
der Menschengeschlecht,” as well as in Hegel’s "Philosophy of 
History.” "By art is created that great Leviathan, called a 
community or State, in Latin, Oirltai^, which is but an artificial 
man, though of greater stature and strength tlmnthe natural; for 
whose protection and defence it was intended, and in which the 
sovereignty is an artificial soul, as giving life find motion to the 
whole body,” appears to be an amplification of the “ Political 
Animal ” of Aristotle, according to Hobbes. 

" In the education of a people as in that of an individual, 
memory must be exercised before the powers of reason and fancy 
can be expanded,” is the explicit statement of Gibbon’s views 
regarding the " Rise, Decline, and Fall of Empires.” 

"There is an organization and a life of societies as well as of the 
individual. This organization has also its science, the science of 
the secret laws which preside over the course of events.” This is 
the 'Physiology of History,' and expresses the definite and pro- 
nounced sentiments of Guizot, the historian of the ' Civilization 
of Europe.' This scientific view of history has been adopted by 
Professor Seeley in a late number of MacDclllan^s Mayazine, 

The idea that " the starting-point is necessarily the same in 
the education of the individual and the species;” and ^Jiaff 
" the chief phases of the former ought to represent the funda- 
mental epochs of the latter^’ — viz., the fetichistic, metaphysical, 
and positive — forms, the basis of Comte’s " Positive Philosophy 
and Polity of Spencer’s " Essay on the Social Organism as 
well as of Lotze's " Microcosnius,” the professed continuator of 
Herder. 

"I hope to accomplish for the History of Man something 
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equivalent, or at all events analogous, to what has been effected 
by other inquirers, for the different branches of Natural Science/^ 
was the expression of the fond expectation of Buckle, at the 
commencement of ids “ History of Civilization in England.” 

And the latest works which have appeared in our province — 

The Structure'^ and Life of the Social Body (Bau und Leben 
des Socialen Korpers), by Schaffle, of Tubingen, Lilieiifeld's “ Dio 
^ Sociale Physiologie,” and Draper s ‘‘ Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” crown the catena patrum of the founders and authors 
of Historical Science. 

Such then is the merest outline of the growth and develop- 
ment of the latest and youngest of the sciences — the Science of 
History — the subject-matter of which is Polity, 7roA«rf/a,a political 
organism, including the family, the village, the city, and State, 
peculiar to the human species, subject to the fundamental law of 
humanity, birth, life, and death (in accordance with the history of 
Rome, the type of all nations) susceptible of systematic exposition, 
exhibiting the successive and simultaneous phases, characteristic 
of individual and national evolution, and constituting the educa- 
tion of humanity, or the origin and progress of universal culture 
and civilization. 

Without further preface, then, or special reference to the 
coUahomiewrs in our special province, the investigation of the Phy- 
siology of History will be pursued under the following divisions : — 

I. Cosmology ; or, the Geographical Distribution and Territorial 
Areas of Social Organisms. 

II. Political Morphology ; or, the Ideal Type of Social 
Organisms. 

III. Chronology ; or, the Chronological Periods of Social 
Organisms. 

IV. Ethology ; or, Genius and Character of Social Organisms. 

V. Political Physiology ; or, the Civil, Legislative, Judicial, 
Ecclesiastical, Medical, Educational, Literary, Scientific, Artistic, 
Agricultural, Commercial, Industrial, and Sanitarian Functions, 
peculiar to Social Organisms. 

VI. Ecclesiology ; or, the Religious Creeds and Ethical Codes 
of Social Organisms. 

VIL Glossology ; or, the Language and Literature of Social 
Organisms. 

vIII. Callistology ; or, .Esthetics and the Fine Arts. 

IX. Technology ; the Political Economy, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Industries of Social Organisms. 

X. Historical Palceontology ; or, the Archaeology of Extinct 
Social Organisms. 

XI. Historical Taxology ; or, the Classification of Extinct and 
Social Organisms. 
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XIL The Comparative History of Extiuct and Living Social 
Organisms. 

I. Cosmology ; or, the Geographical Distnbution and Terri- 
torial Areas of Social Organisms. — The first step necessary in 
the detailed consideration of political organization is the survey 
and analysis of the territorial limits and conditions — climate, soil, 
food, clothing, modes of life, aspects of Nature, and other combined 
influences operatihg on the human species, in the several quarters 
of the globe. All the relations which organization — astronomical, ' 
mineralogical, botanical, zoological, and ethnological — sustain to 
each other, may be* classed under the fivefold divisieii of Solar, 
Latitudinal, Altitudinal, Ethnological, and Political or Social : — 
The 1st originating in the planetary position which our eartii 
occupies in the solar system ; the 2nd, in the various terrestrial 
zones which diversify the parallels of latitude, from the equator 
to the poles, with their respective flora, fauna, and folk ; the 
3rd, in the respective zones of terrestrial altitude and aerial eleva- 
tion, from the level of the ocean to mountain summits; the 4th, 
in the Baces belonging to the various etlmologic areas ; and the 
6th, in the political divisions, nomad tribes and nations, which 
have undergone various degrees of civilization during the course 
of historic evolution in ancient and modern times. 

Such are the cosmological environments expounded in physical 
and political geography, which originated (1) the primary con- 
ditions of the indigenous inhabitants of the earth ; and (2) de- 
termined the formation of the civil and social character of the 
human species during the simultaneous and successive stages of 
historic evolution. But although piiysical and political geography, 
lately designated Physiography, forms the subject of instruction in 
our common schools, we deem it necessary to present a remm^ of 
the well-known cosmological facts, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the influence of physical phenomena in the formation of opinion 
and character. 

L The Solar Relations and Conditions of the Earth , — 
Waiving all reference in this place to the stellar system, and 
the celestial geograpliy of modern astronomy, we may affirm, 
what all the scientific world -knows, that the mean position of 
our earth (with her axial inclination of 23^^, between Vulcan and 
Neptune, and her annual revolution in her orbit) forms the source 
of day and night; the vicissitudes of the seasons — Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, the geological, atmological, and biolo- 
gical phenomena of the terrestrial globe , (rain, winds, hail^ and 
snow, thunder, lightning, meteors, volcanoes, earthquakes, tides, 
eclipses, and the endless variety presented by the “ Cosmos or 
aspect of /Nature, in the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms, inclusive of the varieties of the human species) embraced by 
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the modern science of Physical and Political geography. Such 
is the heliocentric theory of the universe, the source of all our 
chronometric divisions of time, which are based on the rotation 
and revolution of the sun, moon, and earth — a theory the 
perception of which elicits the aesthetic admiration of its 
celestial order, harmony, beauty, and sublimity. On the 
other hand, when we compare it with the Ptolemaic theory, 
and the concomitant mythology of ancient ^times (the Sun, 
^oon, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn*, -crowned with 
the father or lord of day (Dyaus Piter) driving his horses of 
fire and chariot of fire across the vault of heaven ; the divine 
titles, tempfes, rituals, festivals, and sacrifices* consecrated to the 

hosts of heaven/' amongst the Oriental, Greek, and lioman 
nations of antiquity ; and the surviving “ relics” of Monondaeg, 
Tiuesdaeg, Wednesdaeg, Thorsdaeg, Freyadaeg, Saeterdaeg, and 
Sunandaeg, devoted to the worship of the creative, preservative 
and destructive powers of Nature, by our Scandinavian ancestors, 
in the names of the days of the week) we are constrained to 
admit that the devolution of opinion, accomplished by the 
discoveries of moderh astronomy, furnishes the most brilliant 
type of the omnipotent influence of physical phenomena during 
the progress of human evolution. The detailed investigation of 
the subject, however, belongs to the department of Ecclesiology 
and Glossology. 

2. The^Latihulhialltelations awl Conditions of the Earth.^ 
Passing from the illimitable fields of celestial space, swept by the 
telescope and verified by the spectroscope, we find that the sur- 
vey of the terrestrial globe, diversified by the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic, North and South temperate and tropical zones, now 
invites our attention. The coup d'mil of Johnstone's Physical 
Map of the Globe" (with its river systems, distribution of vol- 
canoes, and earthquakes, distribution of winds, rain, storms, and 
hurricanes, distribution of plants and animals, isotheral, isother- 
mal, and isochimenal lines of mean annual temperature and 
climate) is the simplest and speediest method of observing the 
actual form, features, and physiognomy of the sites and scenes of 
past and present civilization. 

First, then, the slope and counter-slope of the great mountain 
system, peculiar to the several quarters of the globe, based on the 
TJa^nozoic, -Mesozoic and Palaeozoic strata of the earth (the 
Alps in Europe, the Himalayas in Asia, the Eastern system of 
Africa, and the Andes and Rocky Mountains in North and South 
America), determined the course of the rivers which drain their sur- 
plus waters, as well as the sites of the great Centres of Civiliza- 
tion" — e.gr., Pekin, on the Peiho ; Benares and Calcutta^ on the 
Ganges ; Babylon and Bagdad, on the Euphrates and Tigris \ 
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Alexandria at the mouth of the Nile ; Constantinople, on the* 
Bosphorus ; Athens, on the shores of Greece ; St. Petersburg, oa 
the Neva ; Vienna, on the Danube ; Rome, on tho Tiber ; Lisbon, 
on the Tagus ; Paris, on the Seine ; London, on the Thames ; 
Edinburgh, on the Firth of Forth ; New York, on the Hudson ; 
and Melbourne, on Port-Philip — all of which c^apitals have been 
selected by their original founders on account of their natural 
adaptation for habitation and international communication. 

The Zonal Climates — polar, temperate, and tropical — are 
dependent on solar radiation, varying in all proportions, accord- 
ing to the distance. from the central luminary and original source 
of terrestrial life, and modified by the polar and equatorial 
currents of wind, as well as by oceanic currents ; and, accordingly,, 
the Arctic Circle is buried beneath mountains of everlasting snow 
and ice, is fringed with red moss, lichens, saxifrages, rushes, 
heaths, and willows, is the cradle of icebergs, and the home of the 
reindeer, the bear, the musk-ox, the sable, the seal, the walrus,, 
and the whale. 

The Temperate Zones — north and south — colder and warmer, 
ranging from 42^^ to 53^^ of mean annual temperature, or 
isotherms, are studded with broad expanses of deciduous forest 
trees, the pine, ash, oak, &c. ; figs, oranges, olives, and vines 
the common cereals, wheat, barley, and oats ; and supplied with 
the bison, bulfalo, deer, stag, horse, ox, goat, sheep, pig, dog, cat, 
&c . ; in a word, these zones produce the timber, edible fruits, 
and useful animals, which furnish houses, food, clothing, beverage,, 
and service, and constitute the most useful raw materials of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and industry, for the benefit of the human family. 

Lastly : The teeming world of the Tropics and Torrid Zone, 
basking beneath the burning rays of the vertical sun, rejoices in 
all the luxuriance and gorgeousness of a brilliant vegetation : 
there flouiisb lofty date-palms, fruitful bananas, luscious melons 
and pineapples, cotton, coffee, sugar-cane, nutritious millet,, 
maize, rice, allspice, pepper, &c.; while gigantic lions, tigers, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, serpents, peacocks, parrots, ostriches,, 
humming-birds, and insects of every species, hold their wild and 
wanton revels, and struggle for existence, on the hills and 
dales, plains, pampas, and prairies of Asia, Africa, and America^ 
on the eve of approaching colonization and civilization. 

The topographical meteorology of the Polar, Tenrperate, 
Torrid Zones, embracing the annual rainfall, prevailing winds, 
storms, hurricanes, harmattans, typhoons, cycldnes, and mon- 
soons, active and eruptive volcanoes and earthquakes, demand 
special attention from the sociological student ; for the wild and 
untutored imagination of primeval humanity rose from ‘‘ Nature 
to Nature’s God,” and ran riot in ascriptions of divine benevolence 
and malevolence, to the omnipotent forces of atmospheric pheno- 
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mena ; paid divine worsliip to tho fertilizing streams of the 
Ganges and the Nile, poured out prayers, propitiations, and 
libations to tike devastating tornado, malignant “ Satans and 
Shivas, which swept their families and homestfjads, like Job's 
into destruction ; lavished sacred honours and attributes on 
animals, as well as men — supposititious incarnations of Brahma, 
Buddha, Jehovah, and Jove, in their tetnples, to heaven, earth, 
ocean, and all the hosts of heaven, from Pekin J^o Mexico. 

% But the detailed treatment of this branch of Sobial Psychology 
{Volker-Fsychologie) belongs to the province of Ecclesiology 
and the Genesis of Religious Creeds. Tlve progress of agri- 
culture, arlDoriculture, and horticulture, commerce and industry, 
dependent on the production and manufacture of the raw 
materials, belonging to the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms of Nature, falls under the department of Technology. 

d. T/tc Aim iuiinal Relations and (Jondii ions of the Earth , — 
The very same series of physical phenomena are observable on 
the scale of terrestrial altitude or hypsornetrical elevation, 
tenanted by flora, fauna, and folk, determined by the dimi- 
nution of the temperature, at the rate of one degree of Fahren- 
heit during the ascent of 300 feet, and shaded oft* with a glowing 
crown on the summits of the everlastiug hills of snowy crystals, 
which melting, fertilize the alluvial soil of the plains and lowlands, 
while several picturesque pleateaux, terraces, or table-lands, have 
furnished the scenes of a peculiar civilization in all quarters of 
the globe — c.//., in Switzerland, the Alpine playground'’ of 
Europe, at an elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet ; in Beloochistan, 
AfFghanistan, and Bokhara, in Asia, from 2,000 to 3,000 feet ; 
in Abyssinia, in Africa, at 8,000 feet; in Mexico, in North 
America, and Peru, in South America, at 1,100 to 1,200 feet. 

4. The Racial Re/ationsand Conditions of the Earth, — With- 
out discussing the insoluble problems of the “ Origin of the 
Human Species” anti tlie “Descent of Man/' or expatiating 
upon his physical constitution, cranial capacity, stature, and 
complexion, we accept the conclusions aiul data of Ethnological 
Science, and content ourselves with the classification of the 
leading races, groups, and families, which form the inhabitants 
of the various ethnologic areas of tlie terrestrial globe— viz., the 
Mongolian, Malay, Ethiopian, Caucasian, and American — tlie 

*yqJlow, brown, black, white, and red Indian, or copper-coloured 
varieties of mankind. 

The fusion and amalgamation of races, with the definite 
proportion entering into the constitution of the Social Organism^ 
belong to the department of Political Physiology. 

5, The Political, National, or Social Relationsand Conditions 
of the Earth , — Our last cosmological division brings us face to 
face with the grand problem of the historical analyst — viz., th© 
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Social Organisms of every grade, from the simplest homogeneous 
Nomad tribe, to the most heterogeneous and complicated national 
constitution, with the various castes, classes, spheres, and modes 
of life, which mould the habits and character of the human 
species within a definite ethnological and topographical area. 
But as every student of universal history must be familiar 
with the common outlines of the political geography of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, we refer him to the department of 
Political Physiology for the exposition and illustration of the# 
influence of social institutions. 

Such, then, are ^ the cosmological conditions of terrestrial 
phenomena, revealed by the disciples of the moderfl sciences of 
physical and political geography, resulting from the solar, lati- 
tudinal, altitudinal, racial, and political relations of the earth ; 
the origin of the distinctive characteristics of the six quarters of 
the globe — Europe, Asia, North and South America, and 
Australia, with their political, tribal, and national subdivisions ; 
and the very sites and scenes of the great “ Centres of Civili- 
zation,’^ determined by the mountain systems and river basins 
visible on its surface ; in a word, the physical environments 
which moulded the genius and character of the social organism 
and civil society, in ancient as well as in modern times. Accord- 
ingly, we shall now proceed to the exposition of the liistoric 
genesis and evolution of the leading races and nations, who have 
conducted the past course of the culture, civilization, and 
“ Education of Humanity (Erziehung der Menschengeschlecht). 

II. Folitical Morphology; or, the Ideal Type of Social Organ- 
isms, — Accepting, as we do, the data of modern biology, the doc- 
trines, viz., of the typical plant and vertebrate skeleton derived 
from the comparative study of vegetable and animal physiology, 
we maintain that tlie distinctive characteristic of historical science 
lies in their application to the investigation and analysis of social 
organisms. Accordingly, we proceed at once to establish the 
Ideal Form and Representative Type of all political organization. 

Waving all disputes regarding Roman Archseology — the poetic 
and historic origin ascribed by Virgil and Livy to primitive Latin- 
ism, and admitting, with Niebuhr, that ‘‘thieves, murderers, in 
short, rogues and vagabonds,” entrenched themselves behind the 
rude fortifications of Romulus, on the seven hills of “ Roma,” 
we discern the original elements of the social prganism wlych* 
crystallized in the ground-plan of the homogeneous Senate, 
(100 “Patres Conscripti and religion of Numa, and from 
which were developed the Roman patricians and religious pon- 
tiffs, who constituted the dominant rulers and proprietors of the 
soil and servile “clients” {clientelm) of Italy, who carried their 
victorious arms from Rome to Britain, and Farthi% from the 
Rhine to the Nile>^the “ Orbis Romanus,” who laid the founda- 
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tions of municipal government over the surface of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, who developed the regal, consular, tribunitian, 
oligarchic, and imperial phases of civil administration, and who, 
finally, underwent political transformation, in the struggle for 
existence between Latin and Christian civilization, in “Roma 
Nova/' or Constaiitini-polis, under Constantine the Great, A.D. 830. 

Such is the merest chorographic and chronologic outline of the 
Roman State (Givitas) ; the cou2> d^ceil of national genesis and 
physiology, with its simultaneous and successive phases, whose 
social evolution displays a. striking similarity to the political 
developmenl^ and constitutional history of Gjreat Britain (1) 
during thd period of social juvenescence, between the simple 
Patrician Senate and Saxon Wit tena- gemote (assembly of wise 
men) ; (2) during the period of adolescence, between the poli- 
tical struggle of the patricians and people, feudal Lords and 
Commons, for the administration of government, terminating in 
military despotism and imperialism ; (3) during the period of 
social senescence, between the rival Barbarian, Oriental, Hellenic, 
Roman, and Cljristian elements, on the one hand, and the Papal, 
Protestant, and “ RationaF' forces on the other, remodelling and 
reorganizing the social state and civil society. 

All details regarding the civil, legislative, judicial, municipal, 
military, naval, educational, medical, and sanitarian organizations 
and functions of ancient Rome, are excluded in this brief sketch. 

The concluding branch of our representative type of all 
national organisms is fraught with political instruction ; we refer 
to Social Pathology and Therapeutics, or the diagnosis of the signs 
and symptoms of social order and disorder, and the remedial 
methods, means, and measures, requisite for the maintenance of 
the “ wealth and well-being of society,’' derivable from the study 
of Roman history. Involving, as this department of our subject 
does, however, the complete science of “ Politics,” still in its 
earliest infancy, we can do nothing more than refer to the common 
and classical repository of every “ Statesman’s Manual.” 

As already stated, the historical scientist bases his science upon 
the data of the anterior sciences ; but, in spite of all the investi- 
gations carried on by Hellenic, Latin, European, and British 
philosophers in mental and moral science, no doctrine of psycho- 
logic evolution has yet met with unanimous acceptance. The 
fumdamental doctrine of embryological development, which reveals 
the community of type, the essential identity of the nervous 
system, throughout the ascending series of extinct and living 
radiate, mollusc, articulate, and vertebrate organisms of zoological 
and anthropolpgical life, as well as the repetition of the lower 
phases of life on each higher member of the scale of existence, 
furnishes a sufficient clue to all the homologies perceptible in the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms of Nature ; or, in the 
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language of Haeckel, its latest exponent, Ontogenesis, or the 
development of the individual, is a short and rapid repetition 
(recapitulation) of phylogenesis, or development of the species, 
conditioned by heredity and adaptation/' 

Differ, then, as psychologists may regarding the quantitative 
and qualitative analysis of the members of the theriological 
(firipiov — animal) and anthropological kingdoms, the special 
endowments of each organic autonomy, are divisible into : — 

1. External sensations, or impressions conveyed through the 
medium of the five senses. 

2. Internal sensations or sentient (intellectual) activities arising 
from the common processes of logical observation, comparison, 
verification, and classification. 

3. Internal (moral) sentiments, and callistological (aesthetic) 
emotions excited by their gregarious and social instincts, as well 
as by their physical environment. 

4. Successive states of consciousness, during the course of 
organic evolution, retained in the memory. 

Irrespective, then, of all controversy regarding the quantitative 
and qualitative analysis of the psychologic elements peculiar to 
each organic autonomy of theriologic and anthropologic species, 
(1) the normal and abnormal evolution of the lower sensations, 
or animal passions and appetites, display their domination in the 
juvenescent period; while (2) thesensitious, or intellectual powers, 
ethical sentiments, and a?sthetic emotions acquire the ascendency 
during the adolescent, as well as the senescent age ; and (8) the 
successive states of consciousness, phases ot life and character, 
constitute the biography of the human individual, and the his- 
tory of the social organism. 

In this manner the Historical Analyst is provided with a Psycho- 
logical Index and Measure, for the purpose of testing the age and 
evolution of the int("grant members, as well as of the entire Social 
Organism : — 


Sensations . 


Sensitions . 


( The pleasures and pains of life ) 

< and labour ) 

( Social and industrial pursuits . 
/ The pleasures and pains of ) 

1 knowledge j 

i Intellectual pursuits .... 


Sentiments, moral . 


Sentiments, a?sthetic 

Individual and social 
organisms . . . 


Pers'onal, domestic, and social ) 

affecthms ) 

Philanthropic pursuits . . . 

The pleasures and pains of ) 

art f 

Artistic pursuits 

Personal and social evolu- 1 
tion j 


Personal and na- 
tional life. 

Social condition. 

(J ni versa! science 
and literature. ' 

J fntellectual con- » 
t dition. (. 

Social ethics and 
institutions. 
Moral condition. 
National art and 
arts. 

.<®sthetic condition. 
Personal biography 
and social history. 
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The adoption of Rome, as the type of political organisms, is 
sanctioned, not only by the authority of Vico, but also by Niebuhr, 
the latter of whom also declares that, “ the history of all nations 
of the ancient world ends in that of Rome, and that of all 
modern nations has grown out of that of Rome” — tantamount to the 
expression of the# final doctrine of our national type — viz., the 
propagation or of political, as well as of religious and 

social organization, which will obtain sufficient illustration in the 
sequel. 

Let us only add, by way of corroboration, that the political 
► generalization derived from the study of universal history, by the 
far-reaching mind of Bacon, regarding the rise and fall of empires, 
coincides with the foregoing threefold representation : “ In the 
youth of a State, arms do flourish ; in the middle age of a State, 
learning ; and then both of these together for a time ; in the 
declining age of a State, mechanical arts and merchandise, learn- 
ing hath its infancy, when it is but beginning, and almost childish, 
then its youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile ; then its 
strength of years, when it is solid and reduced ; and lastly, its old 
age, when it waxeth dry and exhaust. In the most polite and 
powerful nations, genius of every kind has displayed itself about 
the ^ame period ; and the age of science has generally been the 
age of military virtue and success.” 

III. Chronology; or, the Chronologic Periods of Social Organ- 
imns . — Is the existence of political societies, limited by conditions 
of time as well as space, common to universal organization ? is the 
next question, resolved by the science of Chronology, as the suc- 
cession of time, ideas, and existence, the natural periods of 
which may be divided in accordance with the course of political, 
geologic, and astronomic evolution, into (J) HiwStoric, (2) Pre- 
historic or Archseologic, (d) Geologic or Palaeontologic, and lastly, 
Astronomic Time. 

Historic Time falls into the natural divisions originating in the 
rise and fall of the successive political powers which assumed 
periodic pre-eminence during the course of civilization ; we refer 
to the line of empire legible iti our chronologic scale. 

1. The Fall of Constantinople, a.d. 14r>;3, synchronizing with 
the Renaissance of Learning, Pure Theism, and tlie Discovery of 
America by Columbus, A.D. 1492. 

The Fall of Rome, A.D. 476, succeeded at no remote distance 
by the origin of Mohammedanism, A.D. 622. 

3. The Birth of Christ, A.D. 1, the Destruction of Jerusalenj, 
A.D. 70, and the general overthrow of Orientalism by Roman 
Cosmopolitanism, synchronizing with the rise of European Chris- 
tianism, and its adoption and recognition by Constantine the 
Great, a.d. 325. 
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4. The Conquest of Greece and Persia, by Alexander the 
Great, B.C. 330, contemporaneous with the propagation of the 
Socratic, Platonic, and Aristotelian philosophy. 

6. The Conquest of Babylon, JSineveh, Egypt, and Judea, by 
Cyrus the Great, B.c. 500, and the establishment of Zoroastrian- 
ism in Persia, Buddhism in India, B.C. 500, and Confucianism 
in China, b.c. 500. 

6. The copiplete Conquest of Judea by David and Solomon, 
and the foundation of the Temple, B.c. 1000. 

The only novelty introduced in our Chronological Chart of 
Historic Time is the omission of the foundation periods of Rome 
and Greece on the ground of uncertainty. They embrace, how- 
ever, all the verifiable eras, usually comprehended under Modern, 
Mediaeval, and Ancient Roman, Grecian, and Oriental History. 
As no historical records capable of verification have been trans- 
mitted to our time, we have been compelled to relegate the 
earliest traditions of China, India, Babylonia, Assyria, Media, 
Persia, Judea, and Egypt, to the regions of Prehistoric Time, and 
the department of Archeology. 

Meantime no great objection can be taken to the ‘‘approxi- 
mate dates,” based on monumental inscriptions, Babylonian 
bricks, and papyri rolls, offered by modern Orientalists * on 
behalf of Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Media, and Persia. Accord- 
ingly, we accept provisionally the further chronological dates of 
B.c. 3000, tallying as it does with the 1500 years demanded for 
the life-period of a national organism, anterior to the foundation 
of Hebrew civilization. 

But who can contemplate the leaves of the “ Stony Bible,” 
silently deposited during the course of the Eocene, Miocene, 
and Pleiocene periods of the terrestrial organism, teeming with 
fossils of extinct botanical and zoological species? Such is 
Geologic Time, embracing the millions and myriads of terrestrial 
cycles which transpired during the coarse of ages, and the 
“embryonic development ” of the earth. 

Or, again, what modern astronomer can take the wings of 
lightning, flash through the solar and stellar systems, calculate 
the genesis and life-periods of the innumerable “hosts of heaven,” 
which gem the starry spheres, in endless mazes lost ? Such is 
Artronomic Time, registered in the brilliant “ Book of Life," buC 
inaccessible and illegible to the denizens of our distant and pel;ty 
planet. Can any one deny that it affords scope and verge 
enough for the evolution of universal life and phenomena, in the 
infinite realms of space and time and for the everlasting origination, 
aggregation, integration, and disintegration of St^ellar and Solar 
Grganiffltion ? 

iV. Ethology ; or, the Genius and Character of Social 
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Organisms.-^The veriest scientific tyro readily accepts the 
common classification of Ethnology into Mongolian, Malay, Negro, 
Caucasian, and Bed Indian, as well as Allophyllian races of man- 
kind, with their patent and palpable characteristics of constitu- 
tion, complexion, colour, and stature— their physical and psychal 
organization, corrpborated by all our modern Physical Re- 
searches into the Natural History of Mankind (Pritchard) ; 

“ Descriptive Sociology (Spencer) ; and Primitive Culture, 
Vhich “have brought History to the threshol<f '"of Science"' 
(Tylor). 

But as thQ historical analyst excludes the •Allophyllian races 
from his investigations, and devotes his attention to the Mon- 
golian and Caucasian, Turanian and Iranian, Hellenic and 
Latin, Shemitic Arab, Sclavonic and Teutonic races, who have 
heralded the past course of civilization and education of 
humanity, the Sociological problem, started for his solution, 
resolves itself into, (1) the Racial Elements ; (2) the Heredity ; 
(3) the Language and Literature ; (4) the Civil Polity ; (o) the 
Religious System ; and (6) the Social Education, which 
.moulded the habits and character, and created the genius 
of any human race or individual, political and religious organ- 
ization, corporation or association, in any given Ethnological 
Area. 

The practical question then, for the historical analyst is, what 
formed the constituent elements of the genius and character of 
the Asiatic, African, and European ; the Chinese, Hipdu, Per- 
sian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, Hebrew, Hellenic, Roman, 
Arab, Italian, Spanish, British, French, German, and Russian 
people ? Such are the dominant races who have led the van- 
guard of ancient and modern civilization ; and the solution of the 
Ethnological question, in every instance, is found in the analysis 
and synthesis of the Cosmologic, Chronologic, and Ethnologic 
“assemblage of conditions,” which determined the national 
character during the simultaneous and successive phases of social 
juvenescence, adolescence, and senescence — 6*^., the subject 
demanding scientific analysis in the historical province, is not, 
What constitutes the typical or ideal Roman or British character, 
for insertion in a modern fiction or ropiance ? but, What racial, 
political, religious, and social forces determined the actual 
character, duty, and destiny, and dictated the policy of 
Brutus and Cincinnatus, Caesar and Cicero, Seneca and 
Antoninus, on the one hand; or the British Harold and 
William the Conqueror, Bacon and Queen Elizabeth, on 
the other, daring the juvenescent, adolesqent, and senesceUt 
periods of national existence ? Viewed in this aspect of historic 
and oiganio evolution, the heroes and representative men of 
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Rome and Britain will be found to have been the products of 
the time/* animated and inspired by the spirit of the age 
(Zeitgeist) in each Ethnologic area. ‘‘Man 4st eben so gut 
Zeitburger, als man Staatsburger ist” (Schiller). Beyond all 
question, the classification of personal and national virtue 
(virtus, valour, worth, and greatness) will always depend upon 
the standpoint of the historic critic ; witness the striking 
contrast between, .Bossuet*s “ Histoire TJniverselle and Gibbon’s 
Decline and ' Fall of the Roman Empire •/* witness also the 
universal revolution of opinion accomplished during the course of 
last century, inaugurated by the modern method of “ Exact 
Science,” in Geology, Botany, Zoologv, Physiology, Ethnology, 
and Comparative History, and exemplified in the True Place of 
Man in Nature '' (Huxley), the Origin of Species ” and the 
‘‘Descent of Man” (Darwin), and llaeckel’s ‘‘ Naturgeschichte 
und Anthopogenie and the necessity of a new standard of 
scientific criticism. 

Has each race and nationality, then, been stamped with a 
definite genius and character? That the population of each 
nation, from China to California, was distinguishable by well- 
marked characteristics of constitution, complexion, colour, and 
stature — physique — was fully apparent from our previous survey, 
and is amply confirmed by all physical researches into the natural 
history of mankind. What, then, does the analysis of their psy- 
chological and ethical constitution — ^psychique— reveal ? Diver- 
sities of character in every latitude, terrestrial and political, 
official and non-official; Arctic, Terrmerate, and Tropical — princely, 
popular, and pauper — strike the eye on every hand, and demand 
dissection and investigation, into their origin and influence. Do 
not flocks of buttoned mandarins, jewelled rajahs, and many- 
tailed pashas (not excepting British nabobs) scour the plains of 
Asia with their cutlassed minions, tithe, mint, and toll the trem- 
bling ryots and peasants, and hurl their loads of prey and plunder 
at the feet of their masteris throne, to sustain the monstrous 
magnificence of single Sultans, Grand Moguls, and ‘‘Sons 
of Heaven,” from China to Constantinople? The abject, 
physical, social, and moral condition of the Chinaman, Hindu, 
Persian, and Turk, and of the Turanian, Aryan, Iranian, and 
Shemitic races — the cunning, crafty, cringing, falsifying, pilfer- n, 
ing, vengeful, and credulous character, induced by the galling 
rule of ignorance, idolatry, superstition, and capricious absolu- 
tism, are only too well known. We shall therefore not dilate upon 
Asiaticisra and Africanism. The late insurrection against British 
rule in India, and the horrors of Cawnpore, will long bear testi- 
mony to the correctness of the ethnological photography of every 
traveller to the Bast, as well as of Tennyson’s couplet— “ Better 
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fifty years of Europe than a Cycle in Cathay.’* liet us turn to 
Europe, then, with our anthropological tests, analyses, and a close 
inspection of ouf continental neighbours and contemporariea 
Here we come in contact with the three great races — Latin, 
Teuton, and Sclavonic — which maintain the struggle for pre- 
eminence in Europe. Can you pass a single frontier without 
instantly recognizifig the distinction of racial constitution, com- 
plexion, custom, costume, and character ? Scratch the French- 
polish which Peter the Great laid over the Sclavonfajftffrom Siberia 
to Sebastopol, and the Tartar blood appears in all the primitive 
purity of a rude and pastoral people. I mitativpness (the marked 
‘ characteristic^ of national infancy), and imitativeness only of pre- 
ceding civilization, superadded to nomadic patriarchism, prevails 
amongst the Pan-Slavic races. And the rough and ready exports 
of the raw materials ” of timber, tallow, hides, and caviare, 
metallic ores, and minerals, sufficiently declare the backward- 
ness of Russian commerce and civilization. 

The wide area, however, covered by the various branches of 
the Teutonic stock — Germany, Austria, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Great Britain — presents a very different 
aspect. And yet, can we not trace in the fair complexion 
{cwrnlei ocuU, rntilce comWy magna corpora^ et taninm ad 
impetum valida), massive features, open countenance, and robust 
constitution of the broad-browed German (of which Prince 
Albert formed an eminent type), the lineaments of the lineal 
descendantsof the blue-eyed denizensof the ThuringianandHercy- 
nian forests described in the ‘‘ Germania” of Tacitus ? In the indo- 
mitable valour and fortitude displayed in the Franco- Prussian war 
we see the very same characteristics which animated their ancestors 
to defend their Fatherland against the Masters of the World, and 
wrung the wail from the heart of Augustus, “ Varus! give me back 
my legions.” Nay, do we not recognize that same fortitude (intel- 
lectual power or strength of character, the foundation of all human 
greatness), exhibited in a different sphere, in the profundity, 
industry, and perseverance, which has raised them to the lofty 
position of the masters of Europe, and the world, in science, 
education, philosophy, poetry and criticism ? 

What scene, again, does the surface of Western Europe present 
to the anthropological photographer ? Nothing more or less than a 
CiSntinuation of the Roman Empire, modified by the introduc- 
tion of Frankish and Gothic elements, in the Gallic, Spanish, 
and Italian plains and peninsulas, moulded by Papal Chris- 
tianism, and modernized during the course of mediaeval feudalisnoi 
into the French, Spanish, and Italian branches of the Latin 
stock, with those peculiar idiosyncrasies and special develop- 
ments. 
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Can any linguistic differentiations prevent us from recognizing 
the Roman patrician in the Signor, Senor, or Seigneur, the people 
in the Tiers ^tat, and the plebeian populace in the canaille and 
sansculottes, gamins, and lazzaroni of Latin Christendom ? 
In the olive complexion, the flashing eye, the hand on the sword 
or stiletto, the frowning Italian count, the haughty French 
noblesse, and the stately Spanish hidalgo ; the old foes, with a 
new face, who ^played the patron (patronus, patriarch) with 
slavish c\ients\{duntelWf clansmen) in the fields and forum o^^ 
ancient Rome ? 

Gaze on that human figure, brilliant with purple, stars, 
diamonds, jewels, tags, gold-lace, rufiles, high-lfUeled shoes, 
cocked-hat, feather, and gold-headed cane, surrounded with Main- 
tenons and Montespans, Courtiers and Courtesans, pointing with 
pride, from the summit of the Tuileries to the possession of 
St. Germains on the right, Fontainebleau on the left, St. Cloud in 
the foreground, and a greedy retinue of spiritual directors and 
confessors, the patrons of art and literature, and behold the 
Imperial idol of “ La Belle France,'’ the successor of the Csssars, 
theillustrious type of French “Gloire” and military valour — Louis 
the magnificent ! Le Grand Monarquel” The fourteenth of that 
name. Can you wonder that Paris became the centre of Euro- 
pean civilization, the pattern of popular fashion, the seat of polite- 
ness and all human accomplishments? or that it supplied the world 
with silks, lace, wines, cognac, giincracks, and articles of vertu, 
properly appreciated by the devoted followers of Bon4on, 
and the fastidious epicures of good society ” ? or that the 
famishing people, reduced by Imperial extravagance to the star- 
vation point, should have risen en masse, smashed the gilded 
and attitudinizing simulacrum, with hosts of noble and spiritual 
statuettes which crowned the pyramid of Christian society, and 
established a “ National Convention ” of the three estates, for the 
security of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity”? Long may 
the names of the exiles of France, C'alvin and Rousseau, Volney 
and Voltaire— 'her political, religious, and intellectual emanci- 
pators, her real worth and glory, the fugitives to Ferney and 
Geneva, inscribed on the beadroll of civil, social, and religious 
heroes and martyrs — prove a warning to obscurantist obstructives 
of the progress of intellectual illumination ! 

We do not deem it necessary to enter further into a detailed 
portraiture of the prominent points of character — the fiery, 
impulsive, warm-hearted, generous passions and propensities— «tbe 
^^wild hysterics ” peculiar to the Celt, or the hot-blooded popula- 
tions of the Sunny South. 

Our attention is now asked to the British branch, which was 
insulated from the great Teutonic ti’unk of Northern Europe, a 
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racial relationship attested by a striking family likeness in national 
traits and characteristics, as well as a common historic origin. 
For who knows not that the fleets of Scandinavian freebooters; and 
flotillas of Baltic filibusters, harried the coasts of Europe, swept 
the maritime provinces of their wealth, squatted for a while in 
Normandy, multiplied their hordes, summoned the bandits and 
brigands of France and Flanders to their standards, crossed 
the channel, slaughtered and subjected the Daq^s, Saxons, and 
amcient Britons, in possession of the British Islafifls, infeoffed 
themselves feudal lords of the soil, and squared their accounts to 
^their own satisfaction in ‘‘Domesday Book,*' nnder William the 
’Conqueror, *1110 founder of the “bastard” stock of Norman 
civilization ? 

Such is the indisputable origin of the doughty Norman (north 
men) princes and peers, who curtailed the powers of their Suzerain 
Lord Paramount, by “ Magna Charta,^^ exterminated each other 
during the Wars of the Roses, found themselves bound by the 
Constitution of 1688, by the rising people, the numerous energetic 
“ Middle Class ” and “Great Commoners,” who afterwards wrested 
from them a greater measure of “Reform” (1882), ultimately, 
secured “Household Suffrage” (1870) for the Community, and 
who now rejoice in a legitimate, limited, and Constitutional Mo- 
narcy of Queen, Lords, and Commons. Can you find a more correct 
specimen of the British character, moulded under the promiscuous 
education and influence of Feudalism and mediaeval Christianism, 
than Bluff Harry, who rushes, sword in hand, to the breach against 
the common enemy, carries off “ Defender of the Faith” for his 
laurels, but, stamping with royal indignation at the duplicity and 
tergiversation of the “Vicar of God’^ and soi’disant Father of 
Christendom, hurls defiance in his teeth, plants the tiara on his 
own brow as “Supreme Head of Church and State,” glories in the 
suppression of nunneries, monasteries, mendicancy, and the mon- 
strous vices of mediaeval Christian institutions, and dooms wife 
after wife, priest and peer to the block, by “ divine right to govern 
wrong,” for the glory of God and the good of the country ? “ Nous 
avez change tout cela.” We are rooting out intolerance, inquisi- 
tion in religion/ class legislation and monopoly — the barbarous 
habits and practices bequeathed by mediaeval Feudalism and 
C^istianism, Can any one doubt, however, that the sterling 
constitution and manly qualities of “John Bull,” the generous, 
ingenuous, good-natured soul, the boisterous big-heart, and roy- 
stering brutalities, reared on bread, beef, and beer — the staple 
products of the soil, nerved the “nation of shopkeepers” to carry 
their machineries, mechanisms, and manufactures — cotton, wool, 
and iron — in to every market; to found families in America, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand ; to snatch the continent of India from 
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the gaping jaws of the ‘'Northern Bear to threaten (troin in- 
terference with international commerce, to make no bones 
of China), or that the people, palaces and pj^iperism, prayer- 
books, Protestantisms and prostitution, boxing, boating, racing, 
and fox hunting, drunkenness, poaching, adulterations and hetero- 
doxies sprang from the rude stock and grafts of Teutonism, 
Druidisrn and Christianisrn V 

Long may Bytish energy {^vepyeta. power of work), enterprise, 
and industry, ''prove the fac simile and factory of Europe — an 
example to the world ! Long may the disciples of Bacon, the 
founders of modern art and science, who have harnessed the 
lightning for messengers, and dragged the steam-ship and the rail- ‘ 
car at the heels of ministering fire, continue to tame the powers 
of Nature, to perform the national and international service of 
the universal family of humanity ! And soon may the “relics"^ of 
piracy, prescription, patronage, protection, and privilege, civil, 
social, ecclesiastical and commercial, be swept from the statute- 
book of the realm by the institution of one common code of law 
and legislation for the common weal of the kingdom, and the 
attainment of universal toleration, non-intervention, and inter- 
national arbitration ! 

So much for the salient characteristics traced in historic , con- 
tinuity and hereditary succession, which strike the eye of every 
ethnological observer; the complete delineation of which, exhibited 
in art, science, literature, religion, conimerce and policy, constitutes 
the national genius of a people; and we shall only add in conclusion 
that minute attention must be paid by the author of any national 
monogram to the development and degeneracy of national cha- 
racter during the three periods of aggregation, productivity, and 
disintegration, in accordance with the divisions of our national 
type. 

It only remains now to apply the test of psychological and 
anthropological evolution, and inquire — What advance have the 
nations who have culminated in the course of their development 
and education in Western Europe made beyond their predecessors, 
in ancient and modern times? 

The question is not simply — Has Confucius, Buddha, Manu, 
Zoroaster, Socrates, Aristotle, Plato, Cicero and Seneca, been 
thrown into the background by Luther, Bacon, Descartes, Leibnitz, 
or their peers, in art, science, literature, religion and philosophy? 
But has the average character of princes, peers, priests and people 
in the West been raised to a higher standard of intelligence and 
morality than in the East ? and what is its psychological extent 
and value, in the intellectual, moral, and religious scale? 

KepUea to these questions, we are well aware, vary with the 
standpoint of .every investigator ; but we merely press such 
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queries to an approximate conclusion. Have the masses and 
nullions of the Teutonic, Latin, and Sclavonic races in Europe 
been driven into Ihe frigid regions of our social latitudes, degraded 
into the mere “hands” and “tools” of powerful and opulent princes, 
peers and people, subservient to the sensual and sensational instincts 
of selfperservatiott and propagation? Can we vindicate our boast 
of the immense difference between the nominal and real practical 
|;lavery of ancient Oriental, Grecian, Roman and^rpodern civiliza- 
tion ? Has not the suffering people risen en massCy time after 
time, and chased the representatives of royal lions and eagles, with 
all their mojifey herds of purveyors, found guilty *by popular verdict 
of malversation of taxation, maladministration of Government and 
self-aggrandizement, from their territories both in Europe and 
Britain ? And does not the whole Continent heave with perpetual 
eruptions and explosions in the social atmosphere ? Does the 
princely scramble for crowns, the sway of the sword, the scourge, 
the axe, and the knout, the popular “race for riches,” the social 
devotion to Mam monism, and the “mud-gods” — “Dirt and Deity,” 
— alternately triumphant in Occidental life, demonstrate that 
average humanity has mounted to a much loftier degree in the 
psychological scale, than the vulpine, lupine, and feline predatory 
propensities of 'j'urkish and Oriental civilization ? Lot Emerson 
reply : “ We think our civilization near to the meridian, but we 
are yet only at the cock-crowing and the morning star. In our 
barbarous society the influence of character is in its infancy as a 
political power, and the rightful lord who is to tumble all rulers 
from their chairs, its presence is hardly yet suspected. The power 
of love, as the basis of a State, has never been tried. Could not a 
nation of Friends, even, devise better ways? We live in a very 
low state of the world, and pay unwilling tribute to Governments 
founded on Force.” 

To our mind the calm and considerate tone assumed by ethno- 
logical and anthropological critics of the countless varieties of the 
human species, due to the combined influence of territory, climate, 
race, government, religion, literature, hereditary tradition, and 
social developtnent, is calculated to inspire the utmost toleration 
and courteousness in an age of perpetual travel, and international 
•commerce and communication. 

^ V. Political Physiology , — Assuming that the reader is familiar 
with the modern doctrine of physiology, the “vertebrate skeleton,” 
with its homologies and differentiations, osseous, muscular, nutri- 
tive, sanguineous, and nervous systems, common to the radiate, 
mollusc, articulate, and vertebrate kingdoms of Zoology, our 
contention is that any polity — woXiriia — civil or ecclesiastical, 
domestic or municipal, exhibits a similar organic unity and 
cohesion in the genesis, structure, life, development, disorders, 
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^nd dissolution of its social body ('* Bau nnd Leben des Socialen 
Korpers''). 

The fundamental atoms or units of all social organisms are 
male and female individuals, convertible by moral attraction and 
aflSnitieS into those domestic, municipal, provincial, and national 
bodies or corporations visible in the various •ethnological areas 
on the surface of the globe. Accordingly, the male and female 
persons, powers, ^ and properties, which enter into the organization 
of the domestic kingdom, form the fundamental type of the social 
microcosm and sociological basis of municipal, provincial, and 
national forms and functions. ^ 

The slightest observation of the organic condition of the social 
system reveals the existence of a series of civil, municipal, 
judicial, and legislative corporations which form the cerebral 
centre and backbone — “the collective wisdom'^ — of the civil 
community. And the ecclesiastical, scholastic, literary, military, 
and naval departments, complete the united professional service 
of the national organization ; while the agricultural, commercial, 
and industrial members of the social organism supply the 
accumulation of “ national resources,” and contribute to their 
“distribution” through the common channels of communication — 
the roads, railroads, canals, and steamboats— the veins and arteries 
of the immense “ body-politic, the exposition of which belongs 
to Plutology or Political Economy. 

For the sake of illustration, take the “ British Constitution 
the Houses of Lords and Commons form the collective wis- 
dom, the source of all the political powers, legislative code and 
creed of the nation, municipal corporations, for the maintenance 
of police, lighting, cleaning and sanitation, school-boards, post 
office, excise and inland revenue, Court of Queen’s Bench, Court of 
Session, Horseguards and Admiralty, and the national Churches of 
Scotland and England ; and, although the legal and medical pro- 
fessions are independent of State control, the members are 
subject to the laws imposed by their respective legal and medical 
chartered corporations recognized by the State. 

It is true the Literary profession forms at present an apparent 
exception, but the exception is more apparent than real ; for 
literary talents and qualifications form the only standard of 
eligibility to the editonal office, or popular acceptation amongst 
authors in general literature, philosophy, science, and art ; #hile 
all the members of the agricultural, commercial, and industrial 
departments (with their chambers and trades’ unions) of the 
social body, comply with the inexorable laws of supply and 
demand, and ofier the national resources to public competition. 

The strong bond of union, then, which constitutes a civil com- 
munity, is the existence of a national code of common law, pro- 
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fessedly providing security of person and properly — ” civil and 
religious liberty and carrying its ramifications into every de- 
partment of the State, for the maintenance of social order and 
self-government. All history bears testimony to the belief in 
national personality and responsibility, and the terrible awards 
meted out to every deviation from strict justice and honour, 
during the course of political existence. 

• Any attempt to analyse the structure of the ‘‘Cri^ish Constitu- 
tion,^' the growth of ages, the sphere and duties of civil and 
ecclesiastical government and legislation, must be held irrelevant 
in this pladfe, and properly belongs to the incipient science of 
“ pojitics " and “ sociology.” 

So much for the mere structure and constitution of the social 
organism. The question now arises^ Can you trace the genesis of 
the British social organization to its primary and protoplasmic 
germs and furnish a description of the simultaneous and 
successive phases of its development during the past course of 
its political life ? Of course the reply is in the affirmative ; and 
very simple in the present instance, and introduces us moreover 
to the proper province of national history — the biography or 
life of nations. For can we not distinguish the fusion of the old 
British, Welsh, Celtic, Manx, Saxon, Danish, Norman (Scandina- 
vian), Flemish, and French stocks of population, which entered into 
the life-blood of the modem English, Scottish, and Irish members 
of the social body, as well as into the structure of the language 
peculiar to each race? discriminate the Roman, Saxon, and 
Norman elements which formed the nucleus of the early British 
Constitution at the Norman Conquest (1066)? and define the 
Hebrew, Hellenic, and Roman ingredients which were amalga- 
mated in the Christian system formulated at the Nicene Council 
(325) ? True ethnological, political, and ecclesiastical critics of 
every school will carp and cavil at the exact significance and 
value of the various social forces, which contributed to the 
creation of the British political and ecclesiastical organism. Be 
that as it may, all the phases which the British Constitution has 
undergone during the course of fifteen centuries are plainly 
legible in the broad outlines of the feudal (a.d. 625-1066), 
im^ferial (1066-1688), and constitutional epochs of its organic 
Existence. And the very same division forms the most appro- 
priate epochs in the chronologic study of British literature, 
science, art, agriculture, commerce, and industry, presenting an 
tmmistakeable conformity to the life and development of our 
national type* 

Singular as the fact may appear at first sight, William the 
Conqueror, the son of the miller’s daughter of Falaise, partitioned 
England amongst his feudal barons, at the Norman Conquest 
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studded the l&nd with castles and garrisons, and imposed his 
bastard French on the courts of civil and canon law ; and yet, in 
spite of all the efforts of the conquering race, the Anglo-Saxon, 
or English, language drove the foreigner from the Court, the 
camp, the Church, and the country, and now forms the popular 
language of our social offspring in the New World and Australia. 
Moreover, were they not decimated in the Wars of the Roses, 
decapitated in the person of Charles I. by Cromwell in the CiviJ 
Wars between" Roundheads and Cavaliers ; shorn of their power 
at the ^‘glorious Revolution” under William and Mary in 1688 ; 
overborne by the‘ “ sovereignty of the people ” and the Reform 
Bill of 1831 ; and threatened at present with the total depriva- 
tion of their surviving privileges of entail, ecclesiastical patron- 
age, and class legislation, in the popular demand for the abolition 
of the land laws , the cheap and easy transfer of property, and 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the national Church 
of the country ? Again, Has not the “ one holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church ” (iKKXriala) of Christendom, which formed 
an integrant member of the holy Roman empire ” (imperium), 
embodied in Norman cathedrals, abbeys, and rituals, been sub- 
jected to ecclesiastical disintegration, cleared of the saints and 
Queen of heaven” (the transmuted gods and goddesses of their 
Hellenic and Roman pedigree), the masses, missals, transubstantia- 
tions and rituals of mediae valism, and reduced, in the practice of 
the countless protesting children, to the rehabilitated creeds and 
codes of social devotion adapted to the intellectual demands of the 
nineteenth century ? And yet again, Who does not know that the 
Hellenic, Latin, Scholastic, Cartesian, and Baconian compound of 
hereditary literature and philosophy has been hurled into the 
crucible of modern criticism and research, crystallized in the serial 
and symmetrical systems of Europe and Britain, and crowned 
with the hierarchy of the modern circle of the exact sciences — 
physical, psychological, mental, moral, and social, peculiar to the 
nineteenth century ? 

Such, then, is the scientific method of investigating the physio- 
logy and development of the social organism, the struggle for 
existence, carried on between the race, language, religion, and 
polity of the various members ; the conversion, conservation, and 
natural selection of the several social forces which co-operate 
during the hereditary transmission and adaptation {Vererbi^Lng 
v/ndAnpa$8ung) of the successive phases of its organic evolution 
— inaugurated by the cultivation of the exact science of History, 
ready for application to the analysis of the numerous extinct 
and living organizations which crowd the surface of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia, in endless variety 
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gradation of physical, mental, religious, moral, and social culture, 
and civilization. 

Hitherto the hnly essays investigating Social Pathology and 
Therapeutics — social disorders and their remedies — has been 
restricted to general and incidental observations on the history of 
ancient and modejn nations. Devoid as every nation is of all 
political science, our State physicians are engaged in watching the 
daily symptoms and “ signs of the times, recorcjed in our public 
prints, in quoting the results of the latest “ social Experiments ” 
from China to California, and in modifying and adapting 
» their social •remedies and measures to their special require- 
ments. 

Numerous instances of national Filiation and propagation can 
easily be cited, but cannot be subjected to verification in their 
details. That Abraham and Moses, Cecrops and Cadmus, 
Romulus and Numa, Constantine and Columbus, formed the 
successive social offspring of Chaldea, Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece, 
Rome, and Europe, are political phenomena recorded in the 
register of the “births, deaths, and marriages” of the universal 
family of humanity ; but will any scientific historian accept the 
narratives of the Hebrew, Hellenic, Roman, and Christian social 
migrations and aggregations with equal readiness as the latest 
recitals of the modern “exodus'" from Britain and Europe to the 
New World, from A.D. 1492 to 1880 ? Certainly not. 

The very dissolution of the social organism, as well as of its 
integrant and incorporate members, becomes the subject of obser- 
vation and investigation, as, e.gr., was witnessed at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, a.d. 70; the fall of Rome, A.D. 476; and 
Constantinople, the extinction of the first Christian empire, A.D. 
1453 ; — not only so, but the actual termination of a political 
organization becomes a problem of approximate calculation in 
the present day — c.gr., all the world is aware that our European 
communities of nations date their birth from the fall of the 
Roman empire, A.D. 476, attained their culmination in the 
sixteenth century, and are verging on constitutional senility and 
decrepitude in the nineteenth century. Surely the extinction of 
the temporal power of the Pope, and the foundation of a “ free 
Church in a free State in Rome ; the dismemberment of the 
Ottoman empire; the establishment of constitutional government 
and* a new civil polity on the basis of the “Code Napoleon'^ in 
France — “the eldest son of the Church" — form the commence- 
ment of a new era, in Rome and Constantinople, the two foci of 
European culture and civilization ! At any rate, the centenary 
of national independence in the “New World" exhibits the 
extmordinary results of a novel social experiment on a new 
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site and soil, disengaged from the superannuated civil and 
religious institutions, which are subjected to re-organization 
on the same model in Europe and Britain, in the present 

VI, EccUsiology ; or, the Religiom Creeds and Ethical Codes 
of Social Organisms, — Can we trace the operation of the same 
law of spontaneous origination and organization in the ecclesias- 
tical polities and religious systems, as well as in the civil 
polities, recorded in the archives of universal history? is the 
question which forms our next subject of historical investigation. 
Let the seven stages of the ascending series of our^ (chronological ‘ 
scale be our reply : — 

1. At the age of the Kenaissance and Revival of Learning, we 
meet first with the fall of Constantinople and the Eastern Church, 
the Protestant Reformation, and the rise of Socinianism or pure 
Theism, a.d. 145^}. 

2. At the destruction of Rome, with the incipient ecclesias- 
tical system of European Christianism, formulated at the Nicene 
Council, A.D. 325, and the rise of Mohammedanism, A.D. 622. 

8. At the fall of Jerusalem and Judaism, with the origin of 
pure and primitive Christianism, A.D. 70, as well as its equivalent 
— Roman Stoicism. 

4. At the era of Alexander the Great, and conquest of Western 
Asia, with the origin of Grecian Philosophy — i.e,, the love of 
wisdom (0£Ao(To^m) and faith in pure “Being*" (ro ov), B.C. 
SOO. 

5. At the era of Cyrus the Great, with the birth of Parsism or 
Zoroastrianism in Persia, Buddhism in India, and Confucianism 
in China, B.c. 500. 

6. At the age of David and Solomon, and the complete con- 
quest of Palestine, the foundation of the Temple and culmination 
of ancient Judaism, B.C. 1000. 

7* We encounter the existence of the aboriginal religions of 
humanity, Chaldean, Egyptian, Phoenician, Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Median, Indian, Chinese, and Allophyllian, which prevaileci 
during the prehistoric periods of hoary antiquity, and are attested 
by the scientific data of archaeology. 

From this extensive catalogue it is evident that a thorough 
investigation of the subject would demand the analysis of tfte 
ritnultaneous and successive systems of religion and philosd|)hy, 
theosophies^ theogonies, and theories of the universe peculiar to 
the various races, tribes, communities, and empires of the earth, 
whidi have predominated during the course of historic evolution. 
Fca^ the mere purpose of stating the data and deriderata in this 
department, let us run over the series of Religious systOmls, 
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which must be systematized and expounded by the historical 
scientist. 

h China (Moifgolian Race ; — Confucianism and Buddhism). — 
Whatever may have been the primitive religious customs peculiar 
to ancient patriarchisrn and tribalism in China, the worship of 

Tien,’* the Lord dof heaven, is inculcated in the sacred books 
(edited but not composed by Confucius, born B.O. 651). Not 
only so, but the religion of Buddhism founded by Gautama 
Buddha (born B.C. 500) in Thibet, author of the' Cri-pitaka, or 
Sacred Law, based on the suppression and self-government of 
► the passions, ^nd the attainment of Nirvana,*or pxire Quietism, 
and Spiritual Equanimity, overspread China in common with 
Thibet, Burmah, and Chinese Tartary — thus constituting two 
religious systems which have met the requirements of iiOO, 000, 000 
of the Mongolian race for the last two millenniums. 

2. (Aryan Race; — Brahmanism). — Thanks to British, 

Continental, and Anglo-Indian Orientalists, the broad outlines of 
the chronologic evolution of the Hindu religion peculiar to the 
Aryan race has been determined with approximate exactness to 
fix the dates of the Vedas, the sacred books, or self-evident 
word proceeding out of the mouth of God.” (1) The Chhandas 
period, B.C. LiOO-lOOO, the era of the compositiou of the Rig- 
veda, the institutes of Manu, and the offering of human sacrifices 
to propitiate the gods of the Hindu Pantheon by the Aryan 
patriarchs, who discharged the primitive functions of prophet, 
priest, and king in proprid persond. (2) The Mantra period, 
B,C, 100-800, productive of the remaining three, the Sama, the 
Yajur, and the Atbarva Vedas, and eighteen Piiranas, or com- 
mentaries (inclusive oi‘ theogonies and the cosmogonies) upon 
them, duriug the course of which the domestic patriarchs were 
superseded by an ecclesiastical priesthood of Brahmans, 
by animal sacrifices, and an established ritual; the 8rd, B.C. 
800-600, the Brahmana period, when the Brahraanic caste devoted 
their attention to the production of religious rituals, the Sanhita 
or Sanscrit prayer-book, tracts and treatises adapted to popular 
instruction, and animal sacrifices yielded to offerings of rice and 
other vegetable products of the soil ; and 4th, B.O. 600-200, the 
Sutra period, swarming with a miscellaneous offspring of philo- 
li%ical, hermeneutical, and rubrical vedangas and expositions 
deefned necessary for the ecclesiastical education of the candi- 
dates for the priesthood, and the proper discharge of the sacred 
functions in the Hindu temples. 

All detailed ^ analysis of the Hindu Pantheon, Brabm^ 
Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, and their divine ovations and incarna- 
tions and personifications of the powers of Nature, surviving 
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among the Indo-European races, must be excluded in our present 
limits. 

3. Rome, Greece, and Western Asia (Indo-European races). — 
The close observation of the ancient Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Median, Persian, Phoenician, Palestinian, Egyptian, Carthaginian, 
Grecian, and Koman religions, demonstrates^ that one and all 
betray their common origin from the same stock, by a family 
likeness, a simple worship, sacerdotalism, and ritualism peculiar 
to the race, fcnguage, and region distinguished by dififerentiatod 
characteristics and divine nomenclature ; for the Assyrian title of 
Lord of Heaven is Asshur and II, represented our the slabs of 
Nineveh by a human being and wings like the cherubim. The 
Babylonian is Bel ; the Phoenician and Carthaginian is Baal 
(Lord) ; the Palestinian El and Jahveh (Almighty Author of 
Life), whose emblem was the cherubim, composed of the blended 
heads of an ox, (‘agio, lion, and man (divine power directed by 
sovereign reason) ; the Persian, Cpento- Mainy us, Ormuzd, or 
the Spirit of Light, and Angro-Mainyus, or Ahriman, or the 
Spirit of Darkness ; the Egyptian, Isis and Osiris, or the alter- 
nation of Day and Night, Light and Darkness, effected by the 
revolution of the solar system ; the Roman, Jupiter, Dyaus-Piter, 
or Lord of Day ; and the Greek, Apollo, the Source of Light. 
For Pantheons and particulars we must refer to special 
ecclesiology. 

4 Europe and Britain (Latin, Teutonic, and Sclavonic races, 
Christianism). — Although the piimitive founders of the Society 
of Jesus swept away the sacerdotalism, gacrificialism, tithes, and 
ritualism of temple worship, characteristic of the religious 
polities and systems of antiquity in their radical revolution, and 
restored the original brotherhood and divine fatherhood of the 
universal family of humanity, according to the attestation of 
their lives, letters, and literary remains, collected into a ‘'canon,’* 
or rule of life and worship, during the three first centuries of 
our era, and transmitted to posterity ; nevertheless, a full- 
blown Christian hierarchy sprang up under the sunshine of 
imperial favour from Rome to Constantinople, from London to 
St. Petersburg, within the ethnological area of the Latin, 
Teuton, and Sclavonic races, fuPy equipped with secular and 
regular priests, titles, tithes, temples, a college of cardinals hud 
ecclesiastical princes, crowned with the Papal Pontiff, invested 
with a triple tiara of temporal and spiritual sovereignty, wielding 
the keys of heaven, earth, and hell, dowered with Peter’s patri- 
mony, “ the Stdtes of the Church,^’ and playing the god with the 
prerogative thunders of Papal infallibility throughout universal 
Christendom. 

Time, and time only, must be granted to our ecclesiastical and 
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critical collaborateurs, Strauss, Benson, Farrar, Stanley, Pressens^, 
Renouf, Burnouf, Muller, and Beecher, with their Lives of Jesus, 
Ecclesiastical Histories, and Sciences of Religion, who are survey- 
ing the whole field of European Christianism, expounding the 
genesis, structure, and evolution, and plying their religious micro- 
scopes and tests, for the purpose of disengaging the Aryan, 
Iranian, and Sheftiitic, Hebrew, Hellenic, and Latin elements, 
superstitions, and hereditary traditions, from the pure and 
unadulterated theology and ethology of huragftv^* But the 
lofty standpoint of the historical scientist qualifies him for the 
attitude of general arbitrator, in the midst pf Papal, Protes- 
' tant, and Rfitional Christian advocates, who cling to the an- 
tiquated and superannuated ^‘survivals'' of the creed of the 
“ Juventus Mundi." 

5. Turkey in Europe, N’orthern Africa, and Western Asia: 
(^Mongolian, Aryan, Iranian, Shernitic, Negro, and Sclavonian 
races; — Mohammedanism). — The very same sacred order has been 
perpetuated under the Mohammedan system, which displaced 
the earliest Christian organization prevalent amongst the 
Shernitic and Christian races in the east of Europe, and Mollahs, 
Imams, and Muftis proclaim the law of God in their domed and 
minaretted mosques, to 300,000,000 members of the human 
family, from Constantinople to Calcutta, from the page of the 
holy “ Koran," published in successive chapters by their 
renowned and revered founder, Mohammed, in the seventh 
century of our era, and their devoted followers kneel on an 
extemporized carpet by sea and land, at the five successive hours 
of daily prayer, and breathe their ascriptions of praise to the 
Deity. “ Great is Allah (equivalent to the Hebrew El, the sole 
and Sovereign Source of Life), and Mohammed is the Prophet 
of God r 

No analysis of the divine conceptions and ideals peculiar to 
these races and religions can be given here ; suffice it to state, 
that one and all betray a graduated scale of Anthropomorpliism. 
“Inseinen Gottern malt sich der Mensch" (Schiller) — all the 
gods of humanity are only reflections of himself. 

Since the commencement of the Reformation, the revival of 
learning, and the reorganization of modern society, in the six- 
teenth century, the hereditary and time-worn institutions of 
antjquity have been crumbling to pieces from China to Cali- 
fornia, from Siberia to Utah, and the universal and chaotic scene 
of social convulsion and revolution has been worse confounded 
by the swarming of anti-Christian, Protestant, and antagonistic 
sects, schisms, and societies — Chinese Taepings, Hindu Soraai, 
Mohammedan Wahabees, Russian Raskolniks, Lutherans, Svveden- 
borgians, Huguenots, Episcopalians, Methodists, Presbyterians^ 
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Independents, Quakers, Shakers, Trinitarians, Unitarians, Morri- 
sonians and Mormonists, Spiritualists, Materialists, Harmony 
Halls, Communists^ and Pantisocraoies for Jhe salvation of 
the species, and the universal redemption of humanity ; and the 
striking similarity of the phenomena exhibited during ‘Hhe 
struggle for existence/’ carried on between the ancient Roman 
and the early Christian faith, authorizes the Anticipation of the 
construction of a religious system on a comprehensive basis, 
co-extensive ^apU commensurate with the human race, enter-^ 
tained by the most penetrating and philosophic minds of the 
present age. ,, 

In this department Lord Amberley's “Analysis* of Religious 
Belief” merits special commendation, and supplies a long list of 
authorities for the benefit of ecclesiological students. 

VII. Glossology ; or, the Language and Literature of Social 
Organisms . — The language and literature of the great historic 
races now form the theme of our next chapter of the life of 
universal humanity ; and in this section the historical analyst 
traces the genesis of human language and opinion, the evolution 
and hereditary succession of ideas regarding the deity and 
destiny of man, and the physical and moral government of the 
universe within their respective ethnologic areas. 

So far as human language is concerned, our simple oflSce is 
the acceptance of the linguistic data offered by the philologist — 
the linguistic stock, with its various branches ramified through- 
out the terrestrial areas of “ geogTaphical distribution,” springing 
from the Sanskrit, with all its cognates and congeners — the Zend, 
Shemitic, Hellenic, Latin, Latinized Italian, Spanish, French, 
Celtic, German, and Anglo-Saxon languages, peculiar to the 
extinct and Jiving national organisms of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. Accordingly, we relegate the history of the genesis of 
language arising in the “ Gestures and Gesticulations of Animals” 
(Darwin), the natural expression of animal and human ideas 
and emotions, and all the runes, cyphers, cuneiform letters, 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, cursive and uncial signs, characteristic of 
linguistic development, to the province of Philology and the 
“ lienee of Language ” 

So far, again, as national literature is concerned, the detailed 
investigation of the literary products of human genius offer tl\e 
most infallible index and measure of intellectual and emotiqpm 
consciousness and capacity during the chronologic evolution of 
the education of humanity. In fact, according to the preceding 
observations of the site^ soil, scenepr, civil and religious polity 
of. these centres of social distribution, from only the physical 
“environments,/ which determine and mould the physical and 
psyohical development of human culture and civilhsafion. 
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Strictly, then, the critical analysis and estimate of all national 
literary products should be divided, according to our national 
type, into the three periods of literary juvenescence, adolescence, 
and senescence ; But the fossil relics of Oriental culture will not 
always admit of such exact division ; accordingly, we are com- 
pelled, for the purpose of illustrating our historical method, to 
signalize (more especially in this place) only the more prominent 
characteristics of the literary genius and character of the respective 

g ,ces of humanity. Moreover, it is the coursjb ^ggested by 
aeon in his Advancement of Learning We recommend 
that the successive centuries (or shorter period^ beginning from 
•the remotest •antiquity, the principal works composed in the 
course of each, should be consulted, and that though these 
works could not bo read through (for that would be an infinite 
labour), they should be so tasted, and their argument, style, 
and method should be so observed, that the literary genesis 
of their age should be evoked from the dead, as if by some 
incantation.” 

1. China (Mongolian race, B.C. 2637). — The sacred books of 
Confucianism : the “Five Classics,” “ Yih King,” ‘‘Chou King,” 
“Chi King,” “LiKi,” “Chun-tsen;” and the four books, “Ta-heo,” 
“ Chung,” “ Yung-Lun-yu,” and “ Meng-tse.” Also the sacred 
books of Buddhism, B.c. 500; the “Tri-pitaka: or Three 
Repositories, ’'comprising the sutras or aphorisms; the “ Vinaya: or 
Discipline,” and the “ Abdharma : or the Perfect Law.” 

2. India (Aryan race, BC. 1200“- 200). — The sacred books of 
Brahmanism : Rig. Sama. Yajur and Atharva Vedas ; Puranas ; 
and Institutes of Manu. 

3. Persia (Iranian race, B.c. 500). — The sacred books of 
Zoroastrianism : the “ Zendavesta.” 

4. Chaldea, Assyria, Babylonia (Shemitic races, B.c. 2000). 
Literature transmitted on bricks, cylinders, inscriptions, and 
cuneiform letters. — Judea (b.c. 1500), Sacred books: “The 
Law of Moses,” “ The J?salms,” “ The Prophets,” and “ The 
Apocrypha.^' — Arabia (a.i>. G22). Sacred book : “ The Koran,” 
and Arabic literature. 

5. Egypt (Coptic race, B.C. 3000). — Literature transmitted on 
monuments, monoliths, temples, sarcophagi, hieroglyphs, and 
papyri rolls. 

Greece (Indo-European race, B.c. 1500). Literature: 
lyri<? and epic poetry, drama, philosophy, and history. 

T. Rome flndo-European race, B.c. 753). Sacred books; 
The Lives and Letters of Jesus, Pauf, Peter, James, John, and 
Judas. Litera^re : Lyric and epic poetry, drama, philosophy, 
and, history. 

8. Europe, including Britain (Latin, Teutonic, and Sclavonic 
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races, a.b. 476). Literature : Lyric and epic poetry, drama, 
philosophy, science, and history. 

Bearing in mind that the sole office of a psychologist, like 
that of a botanist and zoologist, is the quantitative and qualitative 
analysis of these literary products of humanity— the first step 
takes us through “the door of wisdom,^' the “ Ta Heo” or 
Grand Study of Confucius, which forms the basis of the Chinese 
curriculum of science, literature, and religion, and the standard of 
eligibility for,^!^ tandidates of the Civil Service throughout the Cele 
stial Empire; it also takes us to the three Eepositories of Buddhism, 
the mild and melancholy disciples of “ the Lotos of the Divine 
Law,"’ who aspire to mental peace, purity, and perfection by the 
total subjugation of all the human passions. The second step 
carries us through the schools and temples of India, crammed with 
the prototypes of all the Cosmogonies, Theogonies, Theodicies, and 
Theories of the universe, which sprang from the “ institutes of 
Manu*" — the civil, religious, and moral code of Hinduism ; the six 
systems of philosophy, the two Sankya, Nyaya, Vaiseschika, and 
the two Mimansa, deistic and atheistic, vedistic and atomical, 
which dominated Indo-European literature and opinion. The 
third step bears us to the pillared halls of Persepolis, the home of 
Cyrus and Xerxes, the conquerors of Babylon, Egypt and Grqece, 
the source of all the tales and memories of Thermopylse, 
Marathon and Platea, found in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Arrian, closing with the retribution of Alexander 
the Great at Granicus and Arbela, whilst the moral notes of 
Zarathustra fall on the ear : “ Wisdom is the shelter from lies ; 
the humiliation of the Destroyer (the Evil Spirit) ; all perfect 
things are garnered up in the fair mansion of the pious mind, in 
the heart of the wise and the true, whom fame honours as the good. 
Therefore perform ye the commandments which, spoken by the 
mouth of Mazdu (the Wise Spirit) himself, have been given to 
mankind for the ruin and perdition of all liars, and the refuge 
and safety of him who believes in tire truth : in them is the 
fountain of happiness."’ The fourth step brings us to the sites and 
scenes of Shemitic culture, to Nineveh and Babylon, on the 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, with the lofty temples and 
palaces built in honour of Belus, the Sun-God ; to the Chaldean 
account of Genesis lately recovered from the ruins of Nimroud ; 
to Jerusalem, with its long roll of princes, priests and prophels, 
the law of Moses, the sacred poetry, the seers, censors, and 
satirists, familiar as household words to European and British 
ears ; and to M^cca, the birthplace of the last of the prophets (save 
the Mormon), the Koran of Mohammed, and the relics of Arab 
literature bequeathed to Western Europe ; the fifth step places 
us face to face with the Pyramids, the labyrinth^ the Sphinxes, the 
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temples, tombs, monoliths and mummies of the Pharaohs on the 
banks of the Nile, bristling with sacred stories and mysteries 
hid from the foimdation of the world, veritable books of 
the dead,^’ books of the lamentation and sighs of Isis, 
hymnologies, philosophies, astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, and 
history ; and we listening to these “ last words of a living soul 
bound to the realms of Aahlu (Elysium), the Hades of Egypt ; 

O King Helios and all ye life-giving gods ! t|ke me to your- 
^Ives, suffer me to be the companion of the etertirfl gods; for I 
have honoured the gods my whole life through, to whom my 
.parents devoted me. To the persons of m^ parents have I 
always shown respect; of other men none have I put to death ; 
none have I defrauded of what was entrusted to me ; nor have I 
been guilty of any other impious act. But I have sinned no less 
by eating and drinking what was not permitted ; I have not sinned 
from myself, but owing to these.” The sixth step transplants 
us across the Bosphorus to Athens (with its lofty Acropolis and 
Parthenon rejoicing in the divine protection of Pallas Athene — 
divine wisdom — the daughter of almighty Zeus, Dyaus Piter, the 
Father of Day) , to its models of dramatic and epic poetry, and to the 
masters of philosophy, who laid the foundations of human virtue 
(apcTij), on justice (Sikii), temperance (crw^poauvn), true manliness 
or fortitude (avSpeia) and wisdom (cro^m), and the ‘‘golden 
mean (/uecrorijc) of life and conduct. The seventh step plants 
us on the shores of the Eternal City, the standing tj-pe of all 
national organisms — Roma Antiqua, with its forum, senate and 
camp, the basis of our legislative, judicial, military and 
municipal institutions, and brings us into the presence of Cicero, 
Seneca, Epictetus and Antoninus, Jesus and Paul, the Roman 
reformers and “seekers after God,” and fathers of primeval 
Christianism who laid the foundations of the organic life and 
character, the political, religious and ethical creed and code of 
the complete family of jiationalities throughout the area of 
Western Europe. And the last step in our critical career intro- 
duces us to the ponderous tomes and voluminous folios of Byzan- 
tine, British and European literature — the, rich, ripe and rare 
stores of the vast harvest of human culture and civilization, 
offered in the Encyclopaedia Britannica ” to the world for the 
contfplete cycle of universal literature. 

The magnitude of the subject must excuse the meagre skeleton 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, which has sustained 
the life of universal humanity during the past course of culture 
and civilization. The discussion of the exact value and rank in 
the order of merit of these literary products belongs to the 
department of comparative history. 

V^III. Callistology ; or, JEsthetica and the Fine Arts of Social 

[Vol. CXV. No. CCXXVII.]— New Seeibs, Vol. LIX. No. I. L 
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Orgmisma . — ^The fine arts, architecture, sculpture, painting, music 
and dancing form the subject of our next historical survey ; and 
as they give marked and vivid expression to racial and national 
genius, they are fully entitled to due consideration from the 
historical scientist. Nothing but the crumbling ruins and relics 
of ancient and classical architecture, sculpture and painting, 
are found on the sites of the great centres of civilization. 
Sufficient niatefials, however, have been collected by our inde- 
fatigable ann'c^^arians to impart a correct idea of the architec- 
tural, sculptural ^nd pictorial genius of the various races who 
have successively participated in the past couuse of human, 
culture, and ample compensation is offered to all artistic con- 
noisseurs by the rich and abundant supplies of our British and 
European public museums, academies, and private collections. 
The sole object, however, we have in view at present is gained 
by repeating that the same course should be followed in tracing 
the history of the fine arts as of literature — viz., the observation 
of their chronologic evolution during the three periods of juve- 
nescence, adolescence and senescence, in each ethnologic area. 
That evolution should be studied under the following divisions: 
(1) domestic, (2) municipal, (.‘5) castellated, (4) ecclesiastical or 
religious, and (5) palatial architecture, sculpture and painting, 
including music and dancing, adapted to the requirements of the 
people, public and religious institutions, the nobility and royalty. 

The merest glance at lluskin's ‘‘Palaces of Architecture,^^ 
Ferguson’s “ History of Architecture,” or D’ Anvers’ “Elementary 
History of Art,” is sufficient of itself to prove the existence of a 
consensus between the political, religious, literary and artistic 
development of natural genius — e^g.y the rise and uses of the 
Archaic, massive and heavy Doric orders in Greece took place 
between B.C. 600-470, the age of Solon and the Persian War ; 
tempered and modified by the chaste and elegant Ionic, 
exhibited in the Athenian Parthenon between B.a 470-338, the 
Persian wars and Alexander the Great ; and was succeeded B.C. 
888-146, during the period of social declension, by the gorgeous 
Corinthian, decorated with profuse ornamentation, displayed by 
the temple of Minerva at Priene, in Asia Minor, built by 
Alexander the Great. 

IX. Technology ; or, the Political Economy, Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Industry of Social Organisms.^Our next sdetion 
includes political or social economy in the widest acceptation 
of that term, embracing the entire province of the ck>mmon arts 
of national life and industry, giving expression to the practical 
and mechanical genius of national organisms which ministi^ to 
tho common necessities, conveniences, decencies and luxuries of 
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the people — viz., the agriculture, commerce, manufactures, naviga* 
tiou, trade and occupations, exhibited by proprietors and tenant^ 
masters and men, Capitalists and labourers, operatives and skilled 
artisans, in the various ethnologic areas of the globe. The raw 
materials of the soil — mineral, vegetable and animal — ^form the 
inexhaustible fund pf all national resources, and therefore of all 
the agricultural, manufacturing, metallurgic products, textile and 
fictile fabrics, demanded and supplied, in the ^ape of houses, 
furniture, food, beverages, clothing, and all the Appurtenances 
necessary for homes and households, the wealth and well-being 
jof society. Jiut the scientific exposition of this department 
of national life and industry, the production and distribution 
of wealth, belongs to the professors of political economy or 
plutology. The recent appointment of an “ economic councir 
in connection with the German Parliament, for the purpose of 
superintending the united provinces of agriculture, commerce 
and industry, merits special notice in the progress and influence 
of the peaceful arts of modern life, which are gradually neutraliz* 
ing the barbarous and warlike policy of the hereditary successors 
of Roman imperialism. 

Here then the duty which devolves upon the historical scientist 
is to trace the successive steps taken by each race and nation in 
reducing the natural products of the mineral, vegetable and 
animal kingdoms to the use and service of man ; and registering 
the mechanical inventions and discoveries contributed by each 
for the advancement and improvement of agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures and trade during the periods of social juvenescence, 
adolescence and senescence, in each ethnologic area. Such 
works as Anderson and Macpherson's “ History of Commerce’’ 
and Porter s Progress of the Nation,” extended according to 
our scientific scheme, and applied to the investigation of ancient 
and modern agriculture, manufactures and industry, may be 
regarded as indications of the cdurse open to students of universal 
technology, 

X. Historical Falwontology ; or, the Archceology of Extinct 
Social Organisms . — Turn over the contents of any work on bota- 
nical or physiological science, and you will find a chapter entitled 
‘‘ PaljBontoiogy,” containing the fossil plants and animals which 
forced the living denizens of the globe during the Eozoic, 
Mesozoic and Cainozoic ages of evolution. So is it in historical 
paJsBontology ; for the architectural, artistic, religious and lite- 
rary relics of extinct social organisms have been transmitted in 
vmop degrees of preservation in the ancient centres of civiliza- 
tion in Europe, Asia, Africa, as well as in America, and may be 
roughly, though not exactly, classified under the same divisiona 
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We refer, of course, to the surviving relics of Eoman, Hellenic 
and Hebrew architecture, art, religion, literature and polity, 
belonging to the Indo-European and Sheraitic races, absorbed 
and assimilated by the social bodies of Europe and Britain. 
And as the bold outlines of their political juvenescence, adoles-* 
cence and senescence are plainly discernible during the tribal, 
oligarchic and autocratic epochs of organic life, we place the 
immediate ^c^stors of European and British polity and policy 
in the Kainwic age of ancient history (A.D. 825 — B.C. 1500). 

The primitive ^ryan stock, again, with its voluminous Sanskrit 
literature, contained in the Vedas and Puranas, springing from* 
the Hindu people, with its offshoots of Buddhistic literature (B.a 
500) treasured by the Mongol and Chinese people in the Tri- 
Pitaka or sacred books of Sakya-Muni, and Persian literature 
found in the Zendavesta of Zoroaster (b.c. 500), which forms 
the parent stock of the cognate languages of the Hellenic, Latin, 
Teutonic and Sclavonic branches, has been subjected to critical 
analysis and chronologic division, but cannot be traced to its 
origin ; and must therefore be classed in the Mesozoic ages of 
ancient history. 

When, lastly, the historical analyst surveys the crumbling pyra- 
mids, labyrinths, obelisks and mummies, with theit' papyri rolls 
studded with hierolgyphs, in Egypt ; the slabs and cylinders of 
Chaldea, Babylonia, Assyria, Media and Persia, covered with 
cruciform inscriptions ; and the monosyllabic lines peculiar to the 
language of China and sacred classics of Confucius (b.c. 500), 
belonging to the Coptic, Shemitic and Mongolian races, the 
assurance rises in his mind that he is standing in the presence of 
the torsos and survivals of the Eozoic age of ‘‘primitive 
culture,’’ and the early dawn of ancient history — the morning- 
land {morgen-land) of the young world. 

The problem started for solution in presence of the ruins, relics 
and remnants of Asiatic and Oriental culture is — (1) What 
is the qualitative and quantitative genius and character of the 
political, architectural, artistic, religious, literary, commercial and 
industrial products contributed by the Mongolian, Aryan, Iranian^ 
Shemitic, Hebrew, Hellenic and Latin social organisms, to the 
common fund of human culture and civilization, during the suc- 
cessive periods of their organic evolution ? And (2) What Con- 
stituent elements of hereditary polity and genius were reprofluced 
in the process of organic filiation in the successive nationalities 
which have conducted the course of culture and civilization peculiar' 
to the past education of humanity? 

Such is the nature and extent of the vast analytical problem 
Cffei'ed to the historical palaeontologist; the wide province of 
Oriental arcbseology needs, moreover, an appendix devoted to the 
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delineation of the surviving art and architecture of Mexican and 
Peruvian civilization in the New World. 

Eeference 0 Dly*can be made on the present occasion to the 
thoroughgoing analysis of an extinct social organism in accordance 
with the scientific method of inquiry ; we refer to the profound 
works of Max Miillej: on the Science of Language,” on Sanskrit 
Literature,” and the Hibbert Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
of Religion the former tracing the language^ of ancient and 
modern Europe — Hellenic, Latin, Teutonic, amJjjSclavonic — ^to 
their parent Sanskrit stock , and the latter explaining the religious 
.evolution of tjie Hindu genius during the course of ages anterior 
to the Christian era. 

XI. Historical Taxology, or the Classification of Extinct and 
Living Social Organisms, — The natural orderof organic evolution, 
just as in botany and zoology, provides the historical analyst with 
a classification of national organisms, ranging from the simplest 
homogeneous group or aggregation of social units observed in 
Allophyllian tribes, through every grade of political development 
to the most heterogeneous, complicated and highly differentiated 
civil, religious and social organizations, and these fall into three 
leading types of — (1) Patriarchal or Tribal ; (2) Feudal or Aristo- 
cratic ; and (3) Autocratic, Monarchic and Constitutional or 
Federal Polity. 

Not one of the extinct social organisms of ancient civilization, 
Asiatic, African, or classic European (Hellenic and Latin) tran- 
scended the stage of aristocratic, despotic, or imperial autocracy. 
Hence the dictum of Hegel, that freedom formed the birthright 
of one only in the East, of the few in Greece and Rome, and of 
the many only in Western Europe. All the patriarchal and 
imperial dynasties of Asiatic and Egyptian civilization bear 
ample testimony to the truth of these political phenomena ; and 
the overwhelming majority of the Hellenic and Roman population, 
cramped and crushed beneath the fetters of social slavery under 
^upatrid and patrician, regal, consular and imperial government, 
offer sufficient attestation of the same class of social facts. 

Federal constitutionalism, the latest form of monarchic govern- 
ment, limited by a representative council and crowned by a 
president,” dates only from the “ new era” of political evolution ; 
the^ French Revolution sjmehronizing with the “ Declaration of 
American Independence ” and the genesis of the United States ” 
(A.n. 1776 ). 

That ecclesiastical polity and religious systems are subject to 
the same law of organic evolution which determined the course 
of civil polity, is patent with simultaneous and successive deve- 
lopment of European Christianism ; for the primitive form 
assumed by the ecclesiastical organization of Christiauism was 
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il^esbyterial, corresponding to the clans and chieftains of tribalism ; 
the second was Prelatic or Episcopal, corresponding to the 
baronial feudalism of the Middle Ages ; and th& third was Papal, 
homologous to the autocratic character of the anden regime bf 
civil society under which ecclesiastics claimed to exercise the 
rights of an imperivm in imperio. And if we cannot discrimi- 
nate the successive phases of religious development with equal 
distinctness in the case of extinct social organisms, we musji 
ascribe it to th^ dearth of historic materials. At the same time 
it must be acknovjdedged that the periodic evolution and critical 
analysis of Confucianism, Buddhism, Brahmanism Islamism, • 
offered by Legge, Davids, Muller and Muir, present an approxi- 
mation to chronologic exactitude. ' 

XII. Comparative History of Ecdinct and Living Social Or^> 
ganisms , — All historical and political authors from Herodotus, 
Thucydides and' Aristotle, to Hegel, Schlegel, Niebuhr and 
Buckle, have subjected the races, empires, and politics, which 
fell within the scope of their intellectual vision to comparative 
criticism. But the cursory, credulous and occasional remarks 
which distinguish the majority of ancient authors on compara- 
tive history belong to the minority of the human race, and 
were, moreover, restricted by their limited acquaintance 
with the physical and political geography of “ the world,*' 
familiarly known to every tyro in our modern schools and 
universities. 

So lately as the last century the bald outlines of the imperial 
dynasties of ancient and modern, classical and oriental nations, 
formed the sum and substance of the Histoire Universelle ** of 
Bossuet,and were subordinated to the sacred annals of the Hebrew 

H ie. But in addition to the physical and political geography 
e terrestrial globe, surveyed and mapped with the utmost 
correctness and minuteness from pole to pole, the table of the 
historical scientist in the nineteenth century has been covered 
with the sacred books, literature and history of all the ancient 
and modern races which have conducted the course of human 
civilization. Hence the demand for the systematic study and 
classification of the immense body of historic materials which con- 
founds the great majority of uneducated minds of the present age j 
the tentative “philosophies of history'* offered by Schl^l 
and Hegel for the solution of the problem of the universal hlfetory 
of humanity ; and lastly, the formulation of the general laws 
x^arding soil, climate, mod, and aspect of Nature, which dieter- 
mined the character of European and American civilization 
bj Buckle. 

Assuming, then, a tolerable acquaintance with these prelimi- 
nary essays towards the formation of historical science, find 
that the next step to be taken in its further prosecution is the cbm-' 
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pacativd estimate of the terrestrial areas, extinct and living social 
organisms, peculiar to the various races who have contributed 
their (qualitative and quantitative quota to the modern* culture 
and civilization of the nineteenth century. 

Strange as it may seem, the sites and scenes of the eight great 
races — Chinese, Aryan, Iranian, Shemitic, Coptic, Hellenic, 
Latin and Christian — who have successively and simultaneously 
carried forward the education of humanity, have been confined 
lo thirty degrees of latitude (20 to 50) within thrf^mperate zone, 
the merest fraction of the complete terrestrial gKoe open to the 
, future progress of colonization and civilizaticfa ; and the flora, 
fauna and folk peculiar to these terrestrial areas, along with the 
determining causes of the food, habits and habitations of tboir 
respective inhabitants, form the endless theme of chronologic 
contrasts and comparisons. 

Under this department the entire science of Physiography 
{JErd-Kunde)f including geology, geography, botany, zoology 
and ethnology, is laid under contribution for the exposition and 
illustration of our subject. Details are out of the question. As the 
veriest tyro in botany knows, the indigenous products of rice and 
tea in China, and the cereals (oats, barley, and wheat) in Britain, 
give rise to the agricultural and horticultural practice and food 
of the Chinese and British population; the predominance of 
cotton in India and wool in Britain determines the common dress 
of the people in these warmer and colder latitudes ; the bituminous 
bricks of Babylon on the banks of the Euphrates,- and the solid 
granite and freestone of the Scottish metropolis, suggest the cause 
of the difiet ence between these examples of oriental and occi- 
dental architecture ; while the very colour, complexion and 
character of the populations belonging to the various degrees of 
climate incident to the temperate zone reflect the nature and 
conditions of the several countries in which they dwell. But 
notwithstanding the existence of these indigenous physical con- 
ditions, the national “exports” and “imports” are capable at ahy 
moment of revolutionizing the entire “ mode of life peculiar to 
any territorial area. 

Statistics regarding the raw and manufactured materials of 
commerce, trade and industry — the mineral, vegetable and 
animal products which form the exchangeable c6mmodities of 
those areas — belong rather to the “ ann^s of commerce” and 
“ political economy ” than liistorical science. But every sooiolo- 
critic who surveys the international communication which 
• 18 carried on by land and sea— steanofship an(l railway —cto fore- 
see the utter abolition of ancient national rivalries and ho^tfUtifi^ 
^nd the future reigo of peaceful commercial and i^ia! iptei^ 
^rse^ auiougst the numerous opipmtiuities ^ which form ; 
indepeudeut members of the universal jEamity of humanity. 
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not yet arrived for the complete restoration of 
Me^cta membra of the fossil politics of ancient Orientalism, 
btitied to a great extent in the Chinese, Buddhist, Sanskrit and 
Pemian literature, and Chaldean, Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian 
temples, hieroglyphs, cuneiform inscriptions. On the other hand, 
#hen a comparison is instituted between Hebrew, Hellenic, 
Latin, and Christian civilization, an unmistakable parallelism is 
observed to run through the continuous course of the juvenescent^ 
adolescent anc^f ^Descent periods of their political development. 

Credulity itself rejects the fabulous archaeology, literatim et 
verbatim of any^ of those historic races. At th^ same time, , 
who can deny that clans and chieftains, eupatrids *and helots, 
patricians and slaves, serfs and barons, formed the distinctive 
characteristics of these early polities from Joshua to Saul (B.C. 
1450-1096), Cadmus to Codrus (1318-1045), Romulus to 
Tarquin (758-500), and Hengistand Horsa down to the Norman 
Conquest (a.d. 450-1066) ? or that a struggle for political status 
and existence was waged between the royal, eupatrid, patrician 
and baronial castes, and the emancipated slaves and serfs during 
the adolescent period, and that it culminated in the imperial 
dynasties of Solomon, Alexander, Csesar, and Napoleon during 
the course of their senescent epochs ? 

Scope and verge enough is open, in such a vast field, for 
sociological analysis and differentiation of the various organic 
functions of the civil, legislative, military, educational and com- 
mercial departments of the several polities mentioned — in a 
word, for the study of the “ constitutional history of political 
Hebraism, Hellenism, Latinism and Christianism. 

It may fitly be asked, under this head, What historic previ- 
sions — the professed end and aim of exact science — are sanctioned 
by the comparative survey of ancient and modern social organisms? 
But the question is more easily put than answered regarding the 
constitution, character and age of “social bodies,'’ whose very 
birth is buried in the ruins of Rome and Athens : very little 
$tress, moreover, in the absence of a national register and pedigree, 
cab be laid upon dates ; for nations, as well as individuals, have 
met with premature graves, and sometimes have been swallowed 
iap hy more powerful neighbours. But the abolition of Chris* 
in the eighteenth century, and the late establishmentV)f 
federal constitutionalism in France; the exiistence of a “free chttroh 
in Aftee state” in Rome, the former centre of Christendom ; the 
and r^^^ discord ominous of revolution in Oern^y ; 
imminent expectation of Russian “ reformation ” on the 
niftitehiwt of political majority (800-1800) ; the lend demand 
^diees^ and disOndowment nf CbrilltiaziitjrMiii 

i its total rei^Bal in Ireland ; and the utter repudii^ii 
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of any national religion amongst the political o£&pring of Chris* 
tian Europe in her colonies and the New World/' offer suffi- 
cient evidence of an early and total re-orgraization of modern 
society, such as occurred at the dissolution of the Hebrew, 
Hellenic and Latin social organisms. 

So long as the ^cred books peculiar to each ethnological area, 
which have lately come into our possession, are still eubjwdice, 
no hasty attempt should be made to pronounce a verdict during 
*the present stage of transitional theological criM^sm, and during 
the reconstruction of the religious creeds ana moral codes of 
universal hiynanity. ^ 

What, then, is the method prescribed, it may be asked, by the 
historical analyst ? Undoubtedly the course pursued by Max 
Muller in his “ History of Sanskrit Literature,” Science of 
Beligion,” and the “ Hibbert Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
of Religion /' and by Lord AmberJey in his “ Analysis of Religious 
Belief.” The full, fair and free examination of these religious 
products of the human mind, on the same principles as the 
analysis of the vegetable and animal products of the soil for the 
sustentation of the physical and moral energies of humanity must 
be instituted. This process has already resulted in explaining 
the origin of Henotism, or the adoration of the primary powers 
and elemental agencies of Nature ; of Polytheism, or the selec- 
tion of a restricted number of divine personifications ; of Mono- 
theism, or the elimination of one Supreme Power and King of 
Heaven ; and, lastly, of Agnosticism, or the renunciation of all 
positive assumptions regarding the nature and personality of 
Deity, and the acceptance of the visible physical and moral 
divine government of the universe as the successive stages of 
the evolution of the religious idea, during the education of 
humanity. In seinen Gottern, malt sich der Mensch” (Schiller). 

Side by side, e.g,, with the primary stock of language spring- 
ing from the Sanskrit within the ethnological area of India, 
and the transplantation of its subsidiary branches, Hellenic, Latin, 
Teutonic and Sclavonic, the cognate religious conceptions of 
divine personifications and incarnations of Brahmanic Polytheism 
have been transmitted into Western Europe. Suppose^ for the 
sake of illustrating the utility of an historic method, the question 
jfUt, What formed the constituent elements of the creed of 
Chlristiantsm formulated at the Nicene Council (AO. 325) derived 
from Hebraism, Hellenism and Latinismf The exhaustive 
analysis of these dogmatic elements offers the only satisfactory 
Sdlutiion of the religious problem of the present a scientific 
feat the successful accomplishment of which a^e anticipate at t|le 
hands ^ Renan in the second of the series ^ Hibbert Jjecture^ 
And without entering into details, it will be agreed on all imm 
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that the two dogmas of the divinity of the Son and the ‘‘ HoJy 
Spirit ^'-r-divine incarnations and personifications borrowed from 
Orientalism, Hellenism and Latinism by the Christiaa bishops 
who excluded (in Stanley's language, in bis “ Eastern Church^*) 
the wrecked race who crucified Jesus — formed the theological 
dififerentiation, added to the Monotheism of Hebraism, in the 
Nicene Creed, the nucleus of European (fliristiauism. Our 
space will not admit, however, of a comparative survey of the 
simultaneous an^ successive phases of Ohristianism (325^ and* 
Islamism (^-) during the juvenescent, adolescent and 
senescent period!^ of modern Europe. Suffice it to have , 
indicated the method of study necessary for the scienfific investi- 
gation of the “ burning- question " of the age, and to have 
requested attention to the decomposition of the two religious 
systems which have predominated in Europe for a millennium. 

The only language and literature of Orientalism which has been 
subjected to scientific analysis is the Sanskrit, and its chronologic 
evolution divided into the Chandras, Mantra and Sutra periods. 
But we must refer the inquisitive student to Max Muller on 
“Sanskrit Literature,'’ Loggers “Chinese Classics," Rhys David's 
“ Tripitaka of Buddliism,” Spiegel's “ Zendavesta,^' and Muir's 
Koran and “ Life of Mohammed," for the purpose of extract- 
ing the complicated politics, theology, ethics, and philosophy 
treasured in these literary stores, accumulated during the course 
of past millenniums. 

But the Hebrew, Hellenic, Latin and Christian language and 
literature are capable of more eaSy chronological comparison 
during the simultaneous and successive juvenescent, adolescent 
and senescent periods of their national existence. 

1. Take, e.g., Deborah's song, the idyll of Ruth, Homer's 

“ Iliad " and “ Odyssey," Macaulay's “ Lays of Ancient Rome," 
“TheCid," “The Rornaunt of the Rose," “The Niebelungen 
Lied," and Barbours “Bruce;" the pastoral simplicity, the 
shout and shock of hostile tribes, and heroic romanticism — 
in a word, the lower sensations and impassioned sentiments of 
barbarous humanity — breathe through the poetic ballads and 
prosing “ chronicles " peculiar to the primitive culture and tribal 
ages of Hebrew, Hellenic, Latin and Christian European 
civilization. % 

2. Take the drama of Job, the poetry of the Hebrew psalm- 
ists, and the satire of Ecclesiastes; the tragedies and plays 
of ,®schylus, ISophocles and Euripides ; the philosophy of 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle; Virgil's “JEneid;” with the 
pMlosophy of Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, and Antoninas ; Dante's 
“Cotnmeaia Divina;” “Don Quixote," Descartes, Corneille, 
Baciue, Moli^re, Voltaire and Rousseau; Bacon and Locke; 
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the lyrics of Bums, and the philosophy of Hume ; Goethe’s 
** Faust, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and Haeckel ; and 
the profound ptobletns of life and mind, the philosophy of 
human passion, the harmonies of the heart, the dramas of life, 
the theories and theodicies of the universe, stamped with the 
impress of original genius, sublimity and beauty, form the index 
and measure of the literary products of the Hebrew, Hellenic, 
^Latin and Christian adolescence. 

8. Take the censors, satirists, and moralists o^pphetism ; the 
comedies of Aristophanes, the dialogues of .^cian, with the 
Apologies of the Fathers; the satires oT Swift and the 
positive philosophy of Comte ; the poems of Byron, Shelley 
and Wordsworth ; the deadly struggle for existence waged 
between the disciples of the old and new faith — all these con- 
cur in revealing the operation of the disorganizing and re- 
organizing powers and principles which impart the peculiar hue 
and colour to the senescent periods of Hebrew, Hellenic, Latin 
and Christian culture. 

Such is the cosmopolitan comparison instituted by the his- 
torical critic and concluding the exposition we have now offered 
in vindication of the claim of history to the title of an exact science 
amongst its predecessors in the complete cyclopaedia. Beyond 
all question it conforms to the same laws of general morphology 
in its scientific structure, reduces the chaotic phenomena of uni- 
versal history {Weltgeschichte) to the most symmetrical order, 
and presents the same faciUties for systematic instruction. But 
our present limits forbid a detailed comparison of these ** social 
experiments,’’ conducted during the progress of human culture 
and civilization by the “ Divine Government accordingly, we 
can only commend their study for the express purpose of pre- 
venting the civil, religious, and social evils which were incident 
to the early history and development of the human race. 
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1. of Afghanistan from the Earliest Period to the 
Outbreak of the War of 1878. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, 
C.S.I. Second edition. London, 1879.^ 

2. The Races of Afghanistan : being a brief Account of the 

Principal Nations inhabiting that Country, By Surgeon-* 
Major H. Bellew, C.S.L Calcutta & London, 1880. 

3. Kandahar in l5i379 : being the Diary of Major Le Messurier^ 

KE, London, 1880. * 

4. Causes of the Afghan War, London, 1879. 

5. Baunu ; or our Afghan Frontier, By S. S. Thorburn. 

London, 1870. 

6. The Afghan Frontier. By Sir George Campbell, M.P. 

London, 1879* 

7. Lord Lytton and the Afghan War. By Captain W. J* 

Eastwick. Fifth edition. London, 1879. 

8. Memorial of the Patriotic Association to Her Majesty^s 

Oovernnient. Printed in The Times, September 4, 1880. 

9. Letters on Afghan Affairs in 1880. Bombay, 1880. 

P ASSION is a poor ally in affairs of the reason, and questions 
of Imperial policy can be better discussed in the quiet of 
the study than in the uproar of the platform. To a very great 
extent our recent policy in the East — for the Eastern question 
spreads from the Danube to the Indus, from Constantinople to 
Peshawur has suffered by reason of its being made the subject 
of party discussion. These subjects are hacks upon which men 
ride to power, and it is unfortunate that many questions which 
were formerly regarded as outside the domain of party politics, 
have recently been brought within the long and unsteady reach 
of public discussion and polemical argument. No subject has 
been more before the public than what has been spoken of as 
the A%baii question. The pens of illustrious statesmen and 
lawyers were enlisted on both sides, the platform resounded with 
p^ty cries, and even the pulpit was made the vehicle for tlJb 
conveyance of sound views upon the question of the right ahd 
justice of the war in Afghanistan. Now we should be very 
nnwilKng to say that ihe fullest discussion of any question wi^ 
not ifirttught with benefit. There is no subject too sacred to be 
touched ; by reason. The more that the free minds of free men 
and the ireb tongues and free pens of men free from ail restrainbl 
but those bf due respctasibility and conscience, are brought 
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bear upon a subject, the better for truth. But free discussion is 
a very different thing from discussion for party purposes* Many 
questions of doinestic policy can no doubt be more satisfactorily 
* settled after a full party debate. The nation can hold the balance 
'true between the garbling of either side. In such a case the inte- 
rested motives of the disputants can do little harm. Such questions 
are a fair field upcJp which men may fight for place and power. 
The interests involved are between class and class of the same 
•community ; and are in their nature like large parochial ques- 
tions. But when the question is one of Imper^ policy, when it 
is one by which our national neighbours may €e affected, and in 
which consequently, other countries are interested, and may 
profit by our errors, or by our contentions, then it, seems that 
the question ought to be removed out of the purview of party 
politics, no longer ought to be treated as a legitimate question 
upon which to fight small party battles for the sake of portfolios, 
but that the question should be looked at in a broader, calmer 
and clearer light than that of the jaundiced light of jealousy or 
of the flare of passion, and that every citizen should endeavour 
to think what would be best, not for himself, but for the nation 
as a whole. 

Now we say, with confidence, that many questions which 
would formerly have been treated as national questions have in 
recent times been dealt with as simply party politics, and we 
regard this change as one which is to be deprecated. We think 
that to this deplorable fact many of the errors which have 
been committed in relatioti to Afghanistan are due. There 
has been too much heat and too little light in this discussion. 
We do not say that the present Government are alone to 
blame. Politicians on both sides seem willing to fall into this 
error. But we believe that many of the weak measures — 
and weakness in politics is almost as bad as wickedness — 
which have disfigured the administration both of Mr. Gladstone's 
and Lord Beaconsfield’s Governments, are ultimately due to this 
unseemly fact. We shall endeavour here to raise the question 
out of the trampled mud of politics, and to find a solution for the 
Afghan difficulty, irrespective of all considerations of Whig or 
Tory, of office or opposition. The recent history of Afghanistan 
i# in everybody's mind. Errors have no doubt been committed 
insthe past, and while it may be of importance to some, to weigh 
these in hair balances, and apportion the blame to those to whom 

is due, to us it seems that the main question is rather as to 
the future than as to the past. Those who have been in ppweif 
may have made grave, mistakes. We are not concerned to nafend 
all the utterances of Lord Lytton, or all the Peaces 

fiald’a Adthii^ietration^ But we are seriously conoemed 
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farther mistakes be made, that the errors of the past be as far as 
possible retrieved, and that those who have the power now, use 
it to the advantage, and not to the detriment of the Empire, 
At no time has the importance of the Afghan question been so * 
paramount. A wrong turn in the road of policy now will mean 
an immense distance from the path of rectitude as time carries 
us farther and farther. We have, before 1/ing, to come to a 
decision which will colour our policy for a quarter of a century, 
which may result, in excellent or terrible results, as we choose ‘ 
well or ill, whiflk, may hand down our names with honour or 
infamy to many generations who may have to reap the dire or 
happy harvests which we are about to sow. It behovfcs us to be 
very careful. No rash desire on the part of the present Govern- 
ment to do something which the late Government would not 
have done, will excuse it in the eyes of the people for an error. 
No attempt to follow in the policy Lord Beaconsfield is said to 
have inaugurated will be acceptable if it leads us wrong. The 
Government have a great opportunity. But great opportunity 
means great success or great failure. What are they to do with 
Afghanistan ? Is what they have already done wise or prudent ? 
These are grave questions, and if we cannot answer them we 
can present some considerations which may at least tend towards 
an answer. But the question, What are we to do in relation to 
Afghanistan ? receives much light from a contemplation of what 
our policy has always been in relation to that country. That 
we could not be indifferent to the condition of Afghanistan long 
ago forced itself as a fact upon the obtusest of statesmen. Every 
one has been impressed for the last forty years with the belief 
that we had substantial interests in India, which might be 
jeopardized by the attitude of Afghanistan, or by the presence in 
Afghanistan of a powerful foe. It was evidently necessary to do 
something to secure a friendly attitude upon the part of Afghan- 
istan. That has been our policy. There was a considerable 
difficulty in securing an attitude in the Afghans at all. It is very 
difficult to get an attitude in a jelly-fish, and the constitution 
of the Afghans was scarcely higher in the scale of national 
development than that of the jelly-fish is in natural evolution. 
That, then, has been the main difficulty. A strong nation 
amongst the mountains of Afghanistan would, no doubt, hav^ 
been a valuable ally. Such a nation would, if friendly, have 
been the means of putUng a limit to the land aggrandizement of 
Russia, and of turning the tide of agression which has flowed and 
is flowing ever Central Asia. But a nation which was not a nation 
at nation which was so fiercely independent that it wished 
to bt had^pradent of all rule, a people to whom lawlessness was 
alaw>was worse than useless as an ally. An open enemy in 
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Buch a position would be better than a weak friend. So it is 
that we have been led to attempt to give stability to certain 
Governments of Afghanistan without unduly interfering with 
the internal affairs of an independent State. We have set the 
ricketty child in splints, and sought to get a “friendly attitude,” by 
means of many arts. We once made the mistake of attempting 
to set up a Governn^nt under our influence and of maintaining it 
by means of our support. That that was a fatal error the history 
t)f the Government of Shah Soojah suflSciently s^ows, and wisdom 
would dissuade from a repetition of a similar blu^j^^. But it might 
^ almost be said that there is one thing man docS not learn from, 
* and that is* experience, Notwithstanding our then mistake— 
a mistake* so fatal that in thinking of it Sir George Campbell is 
betrayed into the strong language of conjuring the Government 
“ for God’s sake ” not to attempt to establish a Government which 
does not succeed in maintaining itself without our aid (p. 66) — we 
are, it would seem, repeating history in our recognition of Abdurr- 
a-haman, for it seems almost certain that he will be unable to 
hold his own against the terrible irruptive forces within the 
country, and the insiduous influence of cunning Courts outside, 
without British money and British aid. This is the view taken 
by a writer of some sensible letters upon Afghan affairs, and Sir 
George Campbell has himself expressed a strong opinion that, 
“ without the command of money and large foreign territory, no 
permanent government of Afghanistan as a whole is poasible 
(p. 65), For many years, as we have said, we have been trying 
to secure a friendly hold upon Afghanistan, and that policy has 
had two objects in view : the first and most important was the 
frustration of the designs of Russia ; and the second, to secure 
peace upon our borders, and turn the races upon our frontier from 
marauders and thieves into harmless and inoffensive neighbours. 
The policy of the past, looked at as if one of these objects, instead 
of both, had been the motive of it, would be ridiculous. The 
constant aggression of the Afghan tribes upon our borders is a 
notorious fact. Any one who will look at the history of our rela- 
tions with Afghanistan will see how much trouble these neigh- 
bours have given us. Even our recent experience might induce 
us to take some speedy and effectual way of getting rid once and 
fo/ever of all the annoyance and trouble which has come to us 
from our policy in that quarter. It is a curious fact, and one well 

« Tkat it was a mistake most pco{)le are agreed. The author of ** Km* 
dahar ia 1S79’* thinks that the Ghilzais might have been used to oust Sheer 
Ali, and that a Ghilzais chief might thus have been mode the Ameer; but be 
admits that it maid have been a mistake, and goes no farther into propiiepy 
thah to say that such a chief “ might have been able to hold his own and riue 
the IOOp> 101), imd he 
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known to the people of India, that every conqueror of Hindostan 
has come thither by way of Afghanistan ; but when each of them 
had once reached the plains of India, his jxpulsipn seemed 
impossible. And if that is true of the conquerors of India, it 
seems likely to be true ton that trouble to us will come — if it come 
at all — along the same path. We have always since we became a 
neighbour of Afghanistan been kept anxiously the turmoil and 
anarchy which has existed almost continually in that hotbed of 
disorder. We have endeavoured to secure peace and friendship 
on our borders. OThe treaty with Dost Mahomed Khan marks 
one of our effort (1856). The diflBculties of the course we 
steered between Sheer Ali and Afzul Khan were ‘innumerable, 
and their history is one of embroiled diplomacy. We had interests 
wiiich it was necessary to protect, and we have sought to secure 
them as if the ruler of Afghanistan was an European Monarch, 
instead of an Eastern potentate, upon a throne which rested 
upon treachery. But let us get back to facts. The criminal 
returns show that murder is infinitely more frequent in the 
Punjaub than in the other parts of India ; but in the Punjaub the 
Peshawar district is most famous for its fatal crimes. Neighbours 
who carry death into one’s borders require some recognition, and 
mere .passive neutrality in relation to such firebrands, is more 
than the law of nations or morality demands of us. We have 
attempted again and again to punish the tribes who thus wrought 
mischief within our empire. It is doubtless, as we heard at the 
Mansion House the other day, the duty of a Government to 
secure life and property within its jurisdiction, but that duty 
is no less imperative when life and property are threatened from 
without, as in the case of the Punjaub, than when threatened from 
within, as in the case of Ireland. But all our efforts have not 
put an end to the raids of the wild tribes. We have sent them 
to a commercial Coventry, in punishment of their crimes, and 
denied them the benefits of our trade, but that without subdu- 
ing the passionate independence ” of the Afghans, whicli some 
writers so much admire. We have, too, made retaliatory inva- 
sions of their territories without much result. We have marched 
into the hills, we have seen the tribes scatter before our arms, 
wp have burned a village which was almost too poor to make 
a good bonfire, and have returned again with a tormentix’ig 
fringe of natives on our rear. Even up to the most re^nt 
times we have not secured peace on our borders. this 

of iteelf is far from satisfactory. We ought to be able to 
keop these tribes ih check and we have failed. , It is tn^e, 
tlmt ti|> to the present time the cohesion of the ^j^han tribes 
he§n so slight th^t union amongst them hae been imp9ssi)>le^ 
self-brigiifated combination again# has bi^ 
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impossible. Still the number of murders in the Peshawar dis- 
trict remains to attest the feebleness of our repulsion of these 
nnneighbourly neighbours, and calls for some measure, such, 
for instance, as that which was advocated by Dr. Bellew, which 
will terminate the restless and dangerous hostility of these 
aggressive mountain tribes. But it would be altogether erroneous 
to look at this quSfetion of our troublesome neighbours apart 
from the larger question of our relations to Russia. That 
country has been stalking over the world in seven-league boots. 
Since 1862 she has travelled on the road of coifilfhest some 1,500 
.miles toward^ India. Lord Salisbury once told some Russo- 
phobists, wKo feared Russia, and wlio looked for confirmation of 
their fears to the enormous progress of that country, to study 
large masses’’ — but, in answer to his Ksuperior sneer, we may say 
that it requires large masses to follow the Russian progress : 
Russian garrisons are now at Samarkand, Tashkend, Bokhara, 
and Khokan. They can mass armies within striking distance of 
our north-west frontier of India. Is not that a matter for 
serious consideration? Did Russia come in this force to acquire 
the desert? or is the desert the road to India? One will go a 
weary journey to Paradise ; but Central Asia — it is not worth 
the annexation. Russian ambition will not stop in the sand. 
We do not say, as many have said, as the Patriotic Association 
in their Memorial to the Government do say, that the one object 
of Russia from the first has been India. We are content to 
believe that Russian progress is like skating, when every step 
requires a further one in order to maintain equilibrium. We are 
content to believe that, as apologists say, tendencies have been 
stronger than promises,’^ and that Russia has been forced on 
against her honest will until she is no further from our borders 
than Aberdeen is from London. We know that she is again on 
the war-path, and that every fresh advance is an excuse for 
further advances. All these facts complicate the question of — 
What is to be done with our troublesome neighbours the Afghans ? 
The mere question of ‘^policing the frontier would be a very 
different one if Russia were still at the Caspian. What has 
always drawn Russia on has been the turbulence of the tribes 
beyond her borders. We do not say that that is not a sufficient 
re^on for conquest. A civilized power is bound to secure her 
borders from lawless aggression, and Russia has in some instances 
been drawn on to the east by the crimes of her neighlK)ur8. 
Such barbarous nations as she was brought into contact with 
wore not to be policed by means of occasional invasions, but by 
the strong, firtn hand of conquest. But where is this march of 
Bnssia to stop ? Neutral zones, when the neutrality is 
with sivagery, are impossible, and it seems to be cktain Wittl 
[VoL CXV. No. CCXlLVILj-Nw Sswbs, Vol. LIX. No. I. M 
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wifle foreseeing persons that England and Russia must meet in 
Asia. 

In view of this conclusion, the Afghan Question assumes quite 
other proportions. It is no longer a question of securing the in- 
offence of these rabble tribes, but securing India against a foe 
who may step upon Afghan necks towards our frontier. If 
turbulence is the excuse of Russian advancj^^it will, when it jsat 
Merv, find enough of that excuse in Afghanistan. If lawlessness 
invites the presence of the missionaries of law, Afghanistan is 
urging one of^I?[cr great neighbours to come and rule her. The 
question to be solved at present is which of these great neigh-; 
hours it is to be. If we retain what we have ^ot, it will be 
England ; if we retire now, after our loss of blood and money, if 
we go back again like a snail into our thin shell of frontier on 
the Indus, it will be Russia. Now the presence of Russia in 
Afghanistan would be fraught with terrible danger to us. Our 
whole policy has been to estrange Afghanistan from Russia, and 
to secure her friendship for ourselves ; if we retire now, we cannot 
but think that our policy will result in what we have been seek- 
ing to avoid. For these reasons, and for others which we shall 
urge, we believe that the safety of our Indian Empire depends 
upon our continuing to hold Afghanistan. True, some scrupulous 
consciences would have us only take a little bit, apparently 
holding, like the woman who had the child out of wedlock, that 
the smallness of the size mitigated the criminality. But if these 
views .are thoroughly considered, their seeming scrupulosity will 
be found to be nothing but cowardly shrinking from responsibility. 

To those who deny the imminence of a Russian question in 
Afghanistan, history must be a sealed book. We know too much 
of the recent past to be able to shut our eyes to the immediate 
future. History tells us that while many of our statesmen 
continued to credit Russia with sincerity, her bills upon belief 
had already been dishonoured at other Courts. Her designs were 
not disguised by the flimsy falsehoods in which she thought fi.t 
to wrap them. A lie in the mouth of a habitually truthful per- 
son may deceive, but the continuity of deception in those who 
have already been convicted of falsehood can blind only the 
foolish to the truth. Russian policy has been better understood 
in Afghanistan than at the India OflSce. The Amir Sheer Ali &>ew 
the worth of Russian assurances, for he bad seen what tiiey had 
said and what they had done about Khiva. It is easy to promise 
you have no intention to perform, and the diplomacy of 
Buam in relation to the Eastern Question seems to have 

of anveracious statements. She has % her prance 
to justify emphasis on the la^r paH a| the 

tarioai, stateci^t. • But why these asE»irances should have 
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English ministers, Indian viceroys, and large numbers of the 
English people, it is difficult to say. That they did deceive seems 
certain.**** High officials clung to the last to Prince Gortchakow's 
promise not to send his agents to Afghanistan. We know how 
truly that was kept. When the Amir complained to England of 
the advance of Ruscaia, and expressed his fears of that advance, 
when he went so fa^ as to suggest the very method of Russian 
approach in prophetic history, and hinted that they would occupy 
Herv, that the Turkomans would then seek refuge in Afghanistan, 
and be a thorn in the side of the Russians, iJ^iO would hold 
.Afghanistan responsible, or would invade Afghan territory with 
a view to the punishment of the Turkomans — all this was 
pointed out to us ; but we assured the Amir that his fears were 
unfounded. We had the Russian assurance that Afghanistan 
was outside the sphere in which Russia might be called to exer- 
cise her influence. True, she had made si milar assurances before, 
and her progress had gone on unlimited by promises. True, the 
sphere in which she exercised what she called her influence^’ 
had expanded and expanded. She had been drawn on from 
Orenburgh to Tashkend, from Tasbkend to Khiva, and Central 
Asia was a Russian province. But still our Ministers credited 
Russia with honourable designs. We had doubts of her policy, 
but we dissembled these and played ‘*a waiting game.’' We 
countenanced the Amir. We were convinced of the necessity 
of friendly relations with our neighbour. A¥e must have intimate 
treaty relations. Even one of the most tardy of viceroys acknow- 
ledged that ‘‘ our relations with Afghanistan are of a kind quite 
inconsistent with neutrality in its strict sense." We were most 
anxious to secure peace on its borders, and any embroilment of 
Afghanistan in an external war would, we knew, be a serious 
peril to India. We must, therefore, have a say in its external 
policy. We would, in case it was threatened, supply it with 
money, with arms and men, but we must be a judge of the 
necessity. The urgency of the case in the present instance was, 
we were certain, exaggerated. It might be well to have officers 
resident in Afghanistan. It would be well if an English officer 
of skill and ability surveyed the frontier of Afghanistan which 
we u^ight be called upon to defend. All these negociations took 


* Are not again deceiving our Govemment P If not, what is the mean- 
ing of Xibfd Bipon’s statement at the Purbar held at Lahore on the 15th 
November, that his intention was to resume the policy of Lord Lawrence and 
follow in his footsteps ; and that the ehiei'si like the Oovemtnent# must turn their 
attention to internal progress P There was really imdsnibetiiihtjaU^ 
between the policy of Lord Lawrence and Lord Jiyttom; but itsnils par^y, 
pnzpMies to make it seem that Lord ,m\kj waa a naw depsftnreb 

the is, we ai« sorry to see* a party 

Iff 2 
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place^ At one time, at least, the Amir was ready to throw him- 
self into our arms, but it was more consistent with Western 
custom to shake hands. We would have frfendly relations, but 
we would make friends our way, not his. We knew that it was 
a fallacy to suppose that India could be defended upon the Indus, 
we knew that our battle must be fought im or beyond Afghan- 
istan if it was to be fought successfully ; aim we were willing to 
enter into treaties by which the Amir was bound to be friend of 
our friends, and enemy of our enemies ; we were willing to sup- 
port and entfofi^^ge him as de facto ruler, but not to meddle in 
the internal affairs of the country, not to recogni?:e his dynasty, 
We were willing to subsidize if necessary ; we did send arms, but 
at the same time we continued to place reliance upon the word 
of a perjured diplomacy, as if it had been as immaculate as a 
divine revelation. Credulity is a crime in politics ! We have no 
right to give criminals the credit for the best of motives, and our 
mistake in that regard is an open door to outrage. 

We have sketched thus rapidly, but we believe correctly, the 
policy of this country in relation to Afghanistan. Any more 
detailed reference to it would in these pages be superfluous. 
The Blue Books, which were ably analyzed and commented upon 
in a recent number,* contain a full and authentic history of all 
these negociations to which we have alluded. Our object here 
is to understand the motives which in the past have dictated our 
political conduct in relation to Afghanistan. To some it might 
seem that there has been no principle of continuity in that 
policy, and that it has been changed in the hands of each 
successive viceroy. But such an opinion is consistent only with 
considerable ignorance. It is true that sometimes a Governor- 
General took a more apprehensive view of the situation than 
another. It is true that sometimes a Governor-General was 
inclined to go a little further to secure the friendliness of the 
Amir than a predecessor. But throughout the principle of the 
policy has been the same.f Every viceroy has looked upon 
Afghanistan as a neighbour with whom we must have friendly 


* Westminster Review, January, 1879. 

t Hence the evil of Lord Kipon’a statement (made on the 16th November 
at Lahore) that he meant to resume the policy of Lord Lawrence, and vinting 
that the last Viceroy had turned his attention more to externa^ affairs 
than to internal progress. The press in this country believes that this state- 
ment will be received with satisfaction, and one party organ says : ** It was an 
announcement of tlie ffnal close of that unfortunate period in the history of oar 
Indian Empire which was marked by the administration of Lord Lytion in 
Calnntta and of Lord Salisbury and Lord Cranbrook at home. The departure 
ftm this wise policw of former Indian statesmen which has brought aSont all 
the troubles of the Afghan war will be but a temporary aberration.^^ Tliis is 
of course erroneous and misleading, and shows the evil we commenlbd on of 
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or intimate relations. Every viceroy would have looked upon 
friendliness between Afghanistan and Russia as a source of 
imminent peril, Na one said that England must treat Afghan- 
istan as she would any other independent neutral State. The 
money we have paid to it, our negociations from the beginning 
to the end negative, any such belief. Even the war which we 
have recently waged i^vas a part of the same policy. We were 
determined that Afghanistan must have friendly relations with 
uS, and not with Russia ; that she should see tl^t our interests 
did not conflict ; and we undertook the war h^ause the ruler 
of the Afghans refused to give us those securities for his friendli- 
ness which \fe deemed necessary to our own safety. But we 
confess that we think there has not only been a continuity of 
principle in our policy, but a continuity of weakness. Waiting- 
games are seldom winning-games, and our half-measures, our 
half-policies have, it seems to us, led to many of our recent 
difficulties. It is with regard to the future that we have to do ; 
but we would protest most strongly against any reversion to that 
policy of doing as little as we can, that policy of purchasing 
friendship with money, and allies by promises, which has exposed 
us to continual danger in the past, and dragged us into an ex- 
pensive and troublesome war in the present. Everyone admits 
that there is danger from Russia in an unfriendly Afghanistan : 
are we to enter again upon the old policy of fiist creating an 
Afghanistan out of the wreck of disintegrated races, which war 
within its borders ; and then to secure the friendliness of the 
State which is propped by our bayonets ? We hope not. Our 
fear — let us look it in the face — is not Afghanistan, but Russian 
aggression ; the way to meet it is to be aggressive too, and not by a 
shrinking policy of monetary conciliation. Russia cannot com- 
plain if England meets her upon her war-path ready for battle, 
instead of waiting until that war-path has brought its bloody 
track into our own peaceful fields. To meet Russia where she 
ought to be met, to be in a position to expel Russia — not 
necessarily by war, but by the strength which is a guarantee of 
peace — England must be in possession of Afghanistan. Now, as 
formerly, we have two matters to consider in making up our 

makHiig such matters party cries. Mr. Gladstone at the Mansion House said 
that the policy of the Government was to restore the independence of the 
peopj# of Afghanistan,, and to secure their friendly relations with the Indian 
Empire. Lord Lawrence said long ago that the policy towards Afghanistan 
was to bear with the Afghans as far as we could reasonably do so, and to en- 
deavour by kindness and conciliation to bring about friendly relations, gradu- 
ally leading them to sec that their interests and ours do not conflict.*' Now 
that has been the policy throughout, but the ** bearing so long as we reasonably 
oould'^ came to an end whefl there was a Russian mission at Oabul, and the 
time has gone by for restoring Afghan independenoe. 
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minds as to our policy. We must remember that Afghanistan 
is a most troublesome neighbour to India — -that that very 
troublousness would be the excuse for Russian aggression; and 
that if Russia was in possession of Afghanistan there would be 
nothing to prevent her becoming the mistress of India too. We 
suppose we may assume that few readers of ^ this Review would 
hold that a Russian conquest of India was a^atter for congratu- 
lation to Englishmen. 

We believe tljiat it would be a matter for centuries ot con- 
dolence with thj^inhabitants of Hindostan. We shall, therefore, 
not in this place argue that wo should do what we can to^ 
prevent such a consummation. That, to prevent it, We should, if 
necessary, undertake the control of Afghanistan, is what we 
believe many will be prepared to admit, and the issue will be 
joined on the question whether it is necessary or not. We are 
prepared to argue that it is necessary and justified. But 
we think that the future of Afghanistan ought to have some 
of our care, irrespective of the question of the safety of 
India. We believe most firmly that Afghanistan must ere 
long be annexed either by India or Russia. The belief that 
two great and civilized nations might keep a neutral zone 
of uncivilization between them has long ago been abandoned. 
No student of history, of policy, believes that such a neutral zone 
is possible between Russia and England in the East. Afghanistan 
must be ruled by the Emperor of Russia or the Empress of India. 
Now we ought, we think, to consider which alternative will be 
the best for the people of Afghanistan. We may be accused of 
partiality by those who are unscrupulous as to the weapons they 
use in the warfare of words, but w^e cannot believe that any 
candid mind will deny that while the influence of Russian con- 
quest is baneful, the influence of British conquest iPon the whole 
beneficent. The one is a great school of freedom, the other is a 
seminary where every green shoot of personal autonomy is crushed 
beneath the weight of mountainous authoritj^ In the one the 
public service is pure, in the other it is corrupt. In the one the 
Government acts as a trustee for the people, in the other the 
Government acts as if it had a fee simple of the bodies and souk 
of its subjects. Mr. Co wen, in one of his eloquent speeches, if 
vfe remember aright, compared the power of Russia to a gfeat 
ic^beig floating from the north into southern seas, and chiMiug 
with its great cold presence the heart of summer in the very eye of 
the sun. But might it not, even more aptly in comparison with 
Ecygland, be likened to that child of Alpine winter, a glacier, while 
Eugljish influence; is like that child of spring, a riverl Does it 
not aiwwp down firom its cold fastnesses, in Sow lumbering prOf 
gre^, but with ^ weight which crashes the rook% and hollows 
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the mountains ? Does it not score the valley, uproot the tree 
and herb, and accumulate along its sides, and at its limit, huge 
cairns of stones, oronoraines, as monuments to its destructiveness? 
Nothing flourishes near it ! It is like the march of winter ! A 
river, on the other hand, flows along, and its sound is laughter. 
It sometimes does in. its intemperate floods, but for the 

most part it fertilize.i all it touches. It makes all the valleys 
green ; trees grow u^n its margin ; the meadows beside it are 
full of flowers; cities rear themselves upon^its banks, and 
argosies float upon its bosom. But leaving simil^j^nd looking at 
facts, we ask anyone to compare the provinces which Russia has 
"conquered vTitli our own India, and say in which the inhabitants 
have the greatest amount of happiness. Can it be said that we 
have been unjust in India, and that our conquests there have 
resulted in the misery of the races over which we rule ? There 
are some, we believe, who would even go this length in reckless 
assertion. But their irresponsible venom has been triumphantly 
answered by the Director-General of Statistics to the Indian 
Government. Mr. W. W, liunter, in his recent lecture in Edin- 
burgh {Nov. 12), has shown that the English rule in India has 
been an immense blessing to the people. It has diffused peace and 
comfort amongst the inhabitants, it is promoting the spread 
of intelligence, it insures justice to millions who formerly had 
reason to identify law with caprice, and government with anarchy. 
There are now roads where there were none, the country is, as the 
Americans say, gridironed'’ with railways, there are schools every- 
where, and the laws are as excellent as those of the mother country. 
But the Government has not only done these things : it 
provides against famines by its stores, plants cinchona in order 
that the people may suffer less from ague, tries to discover 
a cure for snake-bite, and withal taxes the people much 
more lightly than its old rulers used to do. The revenue, 
too, which is raised, is no longer spent, as it used to be, in 
the pomp of courts, but in those things which conduce to the 
peace, the happiness, the comfort and convenience of the people. 
But if we look on this picture, and on that which is held up to 
us in any reliable work on Russia, we see what a haggard con- 
trast the provinces of all the Russias make to a smiling India, 
anJ we are forced to the conclusion that, if these results have 
followed our conquest of India, we might look for as favourable 
results from our continued occupation of Afghanistan. When 
we propose this annexation in the interests of the Empire, we 
are not unmindful of the interests of the inhabitants of the 
country. The first conditions of the happiness of a country ai^e 
a settled Government and the peace which such a Goverament 
alone can give* Now; it is Ceitain that these b|pns can only t>e 
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given to Afghanistan by a strong government of conquest. The 
withdrawal of our arms from Afghanistan would leave the people 
worse off than they have ever been befoj^. We have no 
right to vacate a seat of government which will be occupied by 
anarchy when we are gone. Our invasion will have been a 
positive evil to the great mass of the people^unless we are pre- 
pared to confirm our victory of war with o^r victories of peace^ 
We want to make friends, and if we tu*;'a our backs now we 
leave enemies. ^We made war on the Amir, and the people have 
suffered. The^^^mory of our invasion will make gunpowder 
which enemies will not hesitate to use. But apart from these 
political considerations, which we shall have to consider hereafter, 
are there not some philanthropic reasons to be urged for our 
continued occupation ? Remember, we only displace conquerors 
by conquerors. We displace oppressors by a law-abiding 
Government. The Afghans, the dominant race in Afghanistan, 
rule over an inferior race of Indian blood, who till the land, 
who are in the position of serfs, but who are the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the country. The masses of the inhabitants require 
government and law, and shall we withhold these blessings from 
them when we have been the means of depriving them of a 
ruler who insured them some amount of order ? We think that 
merely for the sake of the inhabitants, who without our rule will 
be left to the mercies of anarchy, and who under our sway may 
in time enjoy a community of blessings with the inhabitants of 
Hindostan, we ought to continue to hold and rule Afghanistan. 
The addition which would be made by such a government ta 
the great treasury of human happiness would be immense, and 
it would justify the assumption of heavy responsibilities, of heavy 
burdens which might be lightly borne in so noble a cause. 

But we confess, although the happiness of the inhabitants of 
the country weighs with us in advising the annexation, it is not 
the principal reason for the course which we think it would be 
well to adopt. It is, however, so intimately connected with 
these reasons, that our decision would be incomplete, as to grounds, 
unless that reason had also been referred to. The happiness of 
the people of Afghanistan is not only a question for the philan- 
thropist, but for the statesman ; for the latter ought to be aware 
that it is only a peaceful, a happy, a strong, Afghanistan whfch 
could be any protection of our Indian dominions against the large 
encroachments of Russia. Had there always been a strong and 
stable Government at Cabu), our policy of the past would have 
been less foolish ; and did such a Government now exist, our 
policy for the future might move in the same direction. But 
there never has been a real strong Government of Afghanistan aa 
a whole, and the possibility of such a Government from a native 
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source is denied by very competent authorities. Under these 
circumstances it behoves us to do something more than we have 
been endeavouring^ to do. We have seen that we have made 
efforts to establish a strong friendly Government upon our north- 
west frontier of India. We lent our countenance to de facto 
rulers, but we hesitated to promise to protect such rulers from 
their enemies. We withheld our money when we could, and 
sent as few arms iisJ^jiissible. We insisted upon the presence at 
Oabul of a Kesident, that most irritating of ambassadors; arid^ 
still with a view to the friendship which wrf courted, we had 
ultimately to go to war. But what do we prdp&se to do now? 

’ To found fMdhdship upon enmity ? To have the enemies we have 
made by the sword turned into friends by the magic of a treaty ? 
Is a nation s memory so short that it can forget the blood we 
have spilt and tears that have fallen ? It is true we said our 
war was with the Amir of Cabul and not with tlie people, but,, 
as Mr. Burt remarked in the House of Commons, we really 
have expended our energies in fighting the people of Afghan- 
istan. Will these people take our word for it that we were their 
friends, and that the deaths we caused were deaths by misad- 
venture ? Is it not the fact that if we retire from 
Afghanistan and leave them to that “ passionate independence,’* 
which has made unity impossible and rule impracticable, 
we shall leave behind us the bitterness and deep hatred, 
which is the stuff which foes, not friends, are made of Have 
we not gone much too far for that ? Have we not made the 
impossibility of a strong friendly power greater than it was 
before ? It is only by courtesy in the past that we could have 
spoken of the Afghan nation. The rule of the Amir was scarcely 
efficient anywhere. There were some curious growths of free 
institutions in his borders which often degenerated into licence, 
and there were many tribes which were quite independent of 
the central Government. What will be the state of Afghanistan 
if we withdraw from that gnarled land ? Are we to allow any 
ruler, Abdurrahaman or anyone else, to attempt to bring the 
country under his sway ? What hope is there of such a result ? 
Neither Dost Mahomed, nor any other Amir, ever pretended to 
be the ruler of the great mass of tribes ^ who hold the country 
acjoining India, from Surat in the north, to Quettah in the south ? 
WJiat hope is there now, after our invasion, that any ruler could 
subdue half of the rebellious elements within his country ? Are 
we to assist any de facto ruler to obtain a rule over Wakham,, 
where at the best of times the government of the Amirs was 

^ This is the opioion of most authorities. See Sir Geo. Campbell’s Afghan 
I'routier/^ pp. 47, 50 ; and ** betters on Afghan Afairs,” p. xv. 
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merely nominal? Are we to attempt to force the Baduk- 
shanees back into the suzerainty of the Afghans, whose yoke 
they have thrown off? Are we likely, if we^undertake these 
duties, which would cost us as much as to subdue the country on 
our own account, to make these races more friendly to us ? Is it 
the sword and the rifle that get allies ? Are, we not certain, if 
we undertake any such volunteer service, to drive those races into 
the arms of Russia, into that embrace whioft^urns out to be the 
strangling hug of a bear ? Would such a course be policy or ' 
play ? The coiiiut*^ will not, we are certain, sanction any such 
policy. Sir George Campbell warns us, we think riglitly, that it 
is a fallacy “ to suppose that we can find or estabash a strong 
and friendly Government with whom we can make terms (p. 7). 
But he seems, we think erroneously, to believe that we might 
make a number of little and friendly Governments out of 
the various tribes round a strong Government of our own at 
Guznee, with whom we might make terms. We confess we see 
little more reason for believing in one than in the other, and we 
think that each of these small independent States would remain an 
element of danger to our establishment at Guznee, To us it 
seems that there is only one way to make savages and children 
friends, and that is by the firm rule of equal law. If we are con- 
tent to hold Afghanistan as a place of arms, if we are content 
to assume the grave responsibilities of this addition to our 
Empire, and the burdens of the cost which would necessarily 
be involved — -for it would be many years, we believe, before the 
small revenue which we might derive from Afghanistan would 
be suflScient to meet the establishment charges — then in time, it 
may be a generation, but in time, we should find that we had 
added not only an impregnable country, with a most healthy 
climate, and roads and products which would tempt our com- 
merce, to our dominion ; but had secured for fellow-subjects a 
quiet, peaceable, robust and happy race of people. That these 
would be useful to the Empire we cannot doubt. We have 
recently seen Indian troops in Europe, and we cannot but think 
that in any future war in which England might be engaged, she 
would employ many Indian soldiers. Out of India, Indian soldiers 
would be more useful than at home, for ever since the Mutiny we 
have shrunk from placing too many arms in the hands of nativis. 
But suppose the native troops of India withdrawn to Ettropei»or 
Africci, they might be replaced by Afghans. We are not in such 
a millannium yet that we can dispense with a military establish- 
ment, and troops di^wn from the many brave and robust races of 
Afghanistan would be of invaluable service in Indian. This idea 
is mvouJfed by Sir Qeorge Campbell, who says “ We might hold 
India with the aid of Asiatic non-Indian soldiers (p. 79) « But 
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although these are our views, we must not shut our eyes to the 
fact that quite other opinions are held in other quarters. Many 
persons we believe still cling to the belief that the Indus is a 
good enough frontier for our Indian possessions. Sir George 
Campbell, who has had much and valuable Indian experience, 
takes a somewhat curious view in his little work, ‘‘ The Afghan 
Frontier/’ He remarks that he has always thought and said 
that if the mountafei of Afghanistan had been occupied by a 
•people in any degree resembling those of the Himalayas, if tho 
Afghans bad in any degree resembled in charf^ter the people of 
Cashmere or of the hill country of the feangra, Simla, or 
Kumaon districts, or even those of Nepaul ” — he ** should have 
thought it extremely desirable that we should, in some shape, 
occupy the country and so complete our defences ; but we know 
by painful experience that the Afghans are a people of a totally 
different character — ^turbulent, bred from infancy to the use of 
arms, and with a passion for independence in which they are 
exceeded by no people in the world ” (pp. 2, dj. His argument 
would seem to be that docility should invite outrage. But one 
of the strongest reasons why we cannot complete our defences on 
the north-west of India without permanently occupying the 
country is that these people are turl)ulent, bred to arnm, and 
intolerably independent. Centrifugal force is all very well, but 
when it breaks the wheel to pieces it goes too far. Indepen- 
dence is a stalwart virtue, but when it makes law and government 
impossible, its excellence is open to question. He goes on, how- 
ever, to say that he has thought “ that the passion for indepen- 
dence of a people occupying such a country is the best safeguard 
of our frontier.” We, on the contrary, should have thought that 
that quickset-hedge of a nation, turbulent, bred to arms, and law- 
less, was the very worst protection which we could have found ; 
indeed, Sir George Campbell himself ought to have thought so, 
for a few pages further on he remarks that the Amir’s power — 
that power which was to protect us against the might of Russia 
— fell to pieces ” before our arms, " at the first touch ” (p. 13). 
He also says at a later page that no two tribes ever seem 
capable of uniting against us for offence, and if ever they did 
uyte they would still be contemptible enemies down in the 
plains" (p. 44). And these are the people who are to stand 
between us and Russia ! Indeed, it could not be otherwise. 
Turbulence on a border is the forerunner of annexation When 
tui^ulence lies between two borders, one of the nations must 
police that turbulence into order, and in this case it is only a 
question whether that is to be accomplished by England ior 
Russia ? Very fe«r p^{ile in this country would boldly answer 
^^Rnssia’" to that question. They deare to see it done^ if absolutely 
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necessary in the last resort, by England. But they would rather 
wait and see if the chapter of accidents will bring about a stable 
native Government in that country which has hitherto only 
developed government by distraction. They would assist any 
native who got the power to keep it, and in so aiding him earn 
his gratitude and so secure the friendly relation^ which have been 
our object all along. They would insist upon a resident at his 
Court, because we must know that he doc!6*^not intrigue with 
Russia, and in that way they would irritate their bolsjiered Amir, 
clip the very of bis power in the eyes of bis subjects, 

and show the string by which their puppet king^was pulled, 
and by which his sceptre was swayed. This, we say again, is 
impolicy I The time for such temporizing with stern facts has 
gone. You must grasp the nettle I It is too late to try to leave 
it alone. It will sting you if you try any half- measures. Even 
Sir George Campbell, who cannot be regarded as the advocate 
of heroic policy in Afghan affairs, says, “ My experience is that 
if you deal with hornets only two courses are possible. One not 
to stir them up and aggravate them, the other to smoke them out 
and take the nest.'' In this case it is too late to say ‘^Don^t stir 
them up," for that has been done ; let us take the nest and tame 
the hornets I 

But all persons do not admit, as Sir George Campbell does, 
that even as a last resort we should occupy Afghanistan. Many, 
as we have said, still think that we have a sufficient frontier in 
the Indus. Those persons are, however, in their opinions with- 
out any support from military authority. Even those who, like 
Sir George Campbell in 184;^, thought the Indus a satisfactory 
boundary then, have had to advance with the times and events 
which have been pushing us forward, and hold that something 
in addition would be necessary now. We know that the 
policy of the late Government was to rectify our frontier, and 
to secure a frontier which would enable us the better to 
repel the shock of w’^ar when it should come. We have never 
been led to suppose that in that respect the present Government 
holds different views. We need not in the light of these facts 
discuss the question of our existing frontier. Many things besides 
events would compel us to advance. Our extreme positions, |is 
at Peshawar, are unliealthy. We are close to most troublesome 
tribes who, ever since our conquest of the Punjaub, have rendened 
themselves most dangerous neighbours. Our invasions of 
country in retaliation for their raids have been somewhat 
futile military performances. But, as we said, the Indus as a 
frontier is no longer a practical question, and may be dismissed. 
Some advance is to be made. Some portions of Afghanistan are 
to be retained. Now there seems to be very great difference of 
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opinion as to what points in Afghanistan we ought to continue 
to hold. We think it would be a fatal mistake to regard this as 
merely a military question. No doubt it is well to secure strong 
positions from a military point of view. We may have to meet 
a strong foe on this ground : let us choose our positions carefully. 
But quite apart from the military is the political question. The 
possession of a stronghold in the centre of Afghanistan would 
not be so import^ftlH^as the possession of a stronghold in the 
hearts and affections of the people of Afghanistan. We are not 
denying the importance of securing military dfappuU but 

we are insisj^ing upon the other duty of civilizing and subjugating 
the AfghsCb people. We ought not only to make Afghanistan a 
place of arms, but a place of peace. The rocks and hills of the 
country will no doubt prove defenders in case of invasion, but 
an orderly and law-abiding people would prove even better 
defences than those rugged fronts of the great mountains. As 
we said, we have two duties — to defend ourselves from Russia 
and from the Afglians. By ruling the latter well and wisely, 
we shall go far to keep the aggression of the former far from our 
borders. But before we say what seems to us convincing as to 
the necessity of the occupation of the whole country, let us 
examine some of the most feasible suggestions which stop short 
of our desire. 

A German writer speaks of Afghanistan as the glacis of the 
fortress of Hindustan,”* and physically that country is admirably 
adapted for defence. Mountains always endow people with 
courage. Nature there seems in league with strategy. And 
in Afghanistan the features of the mountain ranges are such as 
to make it an almost impregnable place of arms. To the north 
of Afghanistan stands the Caucasian range, now known as the 
Hindoo Coosh, which stretches from the Himalayas in the east, 
into Armenia and the Russian Caucasus in the west. To the 
north-west the mountains rise to an enormous height, and the 
passes over them are from 16,000 to 17,000 feet high. Indeed, 
the easiest pass north-west of Cabul, leading to Bamceau and 
Turkestan, is a little over 12,000 feet high, and the mountains 
amongst which such a pass is a valley rise to a height of about 
JO, 000 feet. This of itself is a grand rampart, and our forces in 
such passes would for a great part of the year be the frosts and 
siiows. But, besides this, it is important to note that the ranges 
are for the most part tilled on one side, with high elevated 
plateaus on the other. In the case of the Himalayas the 
precipice is towards India, and the elevated plateau we call 
Tibet. But when we look at Afghanistan we find that the steep 


* Quoted by Mallesou, p. 8« 
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fe-ce of the moratains is to Turkestan and the Oxus, that most 
of the country of Afghanistan is high, rough table-land, and that 
it again presents a rugged and precipitous front to our Indian 
Empire. Such a country seems to have been made for defence 
against the north, and once occupied by a foe might be used as a 
terrible natural fortress of offence against India, which lies at 
the foot of its huge ranges. The country itself would in strong 
hands be impregnable. It consists, as w^ffi^ave seen, of moun- 
tainous highlands. It is a country of fastnesses. There are very* 
few valleys in ij^^pdit all drains, as might have been expected 
from our description of its features, to the Indus. The roads 
through it run from west to east, and it is almost ‘impassable 
from north to south. These east and west running valleys are 
the highways into and out of India, and those who can command 
these can command our Empire. Now it seems to have been 
the policy of the late Government, and so far as know it is 
the policy of the present, to secure our safety by taking and 
keeping the Indian ends of these roads. The thought of the 
late Government seems to have been to rectify the Indian 
frontier by adding to our possessions command of the three 
great passes — the Khyber, the Bolan, and the Kurram. Now we 
think that there are serious objections to such a frontier. No 
doubt, as we said, the command of the roads is the command of 
India; but to command roads it is more important to possess the 
country on each side of them than to be posted on the roads 
themselves. It is to be remembered that these roads run through 
a very inaccessible hill country, and that that hill country is 
inhabited by tribes which have already proved excessively 
troublesome upon our existing line of front. It is a very difficult 
thing, in a military point of view, to hold such roads through 
such a hostile country ; and although some able writers have 
recommended the absolute conquest of the hill tribes lying 
between these three routes, that does not seem to have been a 
part of the plan we are considering. That the complete subju- 
gation of these tri))es would necessarily follow, we do not for a 
mom^t doubt, and we are strengthened in this belief by the 
Btroi&g opinion of Dr. Bellew f but that it was no part of the 
scheme is, to our mind, the cause of its deficiency, ^ 

Again, as a question of military necessity three long columns 
ought to have means of lateral communication and 8U{>pcrt. 
Butj in the case of these three valleys, no such communi(^ion is 
possiyiei for they i are separated by inaccessible mountailis^ It 
seems semewhat strange to some competent authorities that, the 
Qomol bt Golem pass was not chosen as a route, instead, at my 
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rate, of the Kurram. It is said to be the principal trade route, 
it is said to be easy, and the fact^ that it is chosen by the traders 
would seem to indicate some such advantage, and it lies along 
the high land between Guznee and Quettah. The reason why 
it was not chosen, and a much more difficult pass was adopted, is 
that our authorities knew nothing or next to nothing about it. It 
has never been surveyed ! Could any fact be more significant of 
the insecure p6siticA?|ylnch we hold in relation to A^hanistan? 
•We were pledged to support Afghanistan in case of foreign in- 
vasion, and yet we did not know the merits of^Che principal trade 
route between the centre of Afghanistan and India. But pass- 
ing from that, to us, sad confession, and returning to the question 
of the occupation of these routes, we ask whether, by such an occu- 
pation, we should not be committing what seems to be the 
worst mistake in warfare — unduly extending our front to possible 
enemies ? Each of these columns of possession would be nothing 
more than a double line of assailable front. But the question is 
not bare of authority, and we are glad to find so competent a 
critic as Lord Napier of Magdala expressing the opinion that 
our frontier must be beyond the hostile tribes. It is,” he says, 
“ for the interest of the Empire that when the day for the struggle 
comes we should fight our battles beyond the mountain barrier, 
I think it is necessary for the interests of our Indian Empire that 
we should advance beyond the mountain barrier and fight the 
battle of India outside and not inside of it.” There are two 
reasons, as we have pointed out, why we should push on until we 
reach the high ground beyond the hills rather than remain 
in the valleys. The highlands of Afghanistan are blessed — 
besides the two things of which Dost Mahomed boasted its 

f ossession — ^viz., men and stones — with an excellent climate. 

his fact is not to be forgotten when we come to consider the 
question of occupation. The climate is exceedingly fine, and is 
such as produces a robust and vigorous race. But the valleys in 
which our columns of possession would be placed are far ifrom 
healthy. Indeed, viewing the whole question, we confess we 
fail to see much advantage to bo gained by securing these roads, 
and by occupying them, or strongholds along them, without, at 
thf same time, conquering and conciliating, as Dr, Bellow pro- 
posed, the hostile tribes who make barriers worse than mountains 
bel^een us and Afghanistan. In such a position we diould be a 
.^uroe of irritation and bitterness within their borders^ and such 
imtetion and bitterns would be readily turned to eiii aceount 
against us in the hands of intrigue, and we^ might find our tikree 
r^i^ running through a country friendly to our enemy, 5 It 
io be remembered, as all historiane^ tell that momy 
wifl rule in A%hanistan where a seeptre will not. No sovereign 
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•can have a stable throne in that country who has not a deep 
treasury. We have ourselves found the oil which relieves the 
itch of greed useful upon many occasions. A good deal of our 
diplomacy at Cabul has been in rupees. But what can we do 
in the way of bribery which will compare with the large and 
liberal corruption of Russia ? Russia cornea there graduated in 
con’uption after a long course of private study of its abominable 
methods, and, if we are content to do nq^lKnbg more than occupy 
these routCwS, we should soon find them overshadowed by a foe 
more formidab,le \han the Afridesorthe Afghans of Khost. We 
must, it seems to us, be the rulers of these peoples. We must not 
give the outwork of our position into hostile hands. We must 
establish a strong Government on the high and healthy land 
beyond the hills, and be prepared, if need be, to fight the battle 
of India there. It is a truism, however, to say that the battles 
that are best prepared for are never fought. To be ready to 
fight is one way to escape war, and we are confident that nothing 
would be more likely to bring about a strong, permanent peace 
between this country and Russia than the firm establishment of 
our power in Afghanistan. That fact would be stronger for 
peace than a hundred treaties. These latter are the sport of the 
cunning, but the possession of an impregnable country is the 
security for the peace of national thieves. 

Tliere is another suggestion made short of the occupation of 
the country, which demands careful consideration. We are at 
the present time in the possession of Candahar, and it is said by 
many that we should secure our safety in India by retaining our 
hold upon that city. This has been urged upon Government 
by the Patriotic Association, which is composed of many able and 
illustrious individuals, and their recommendation merits the 
careful consideration, not only of Her Majesty's Government, but 
of every person who has the security and welfare of the Empire 
at heart. We say, at once, that we agree with much that is 
stated in the Memorial of the Association. We should be content 
with nothing less than what they pray for, hut we should desire, 
for the reasons which we shall hereafter urge, more. Lord 
Hartington, in his reply to the deputation which presented this 
Memorial, admitted that there were reasons in favour of (the 
retention of Candahar. ‘‘I believe," he added, ‘‘that militttry 
mep~though there is a great diflference of opinion atncfhgst 
military men themselves— are of opinion that Candahar is an 
important strategical point for us." Now there is no doubt that 
there is difference of opinion upon this as upon most points. If 
unanimity were the rule, statesmanship would be child's play. It 
is the duty of the Government, however, to come to a condumon 
as to which is th^ best opinion, and we cannot help thinkings not- 
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withstanding his lordship’s guarded expression, that they believe, 
what most competent authorities hold, that Candahar is an all- 
important point of ’vantage in a military point of view, or, in the 
words of the Memorial, Its strategic position and its defensive 
capabilities render Candahar a military point dJappui of enormous 
value. In a word, Candahar is the key of Afghanistan, as Afghan- 
istan is the key of British India. Garrisoned by British troops, it 
would be an impregnable bulwark of the Empire.” Upon this 
point we neither possess Ibe local knowledge nor the military skill 
requisite to be in a position to give an independent opinion. 
We can only weigh the evidence and express our conviction as 
to the weight ^nd authority of that on the one side or on the 
other. There is no lack of materials. The opinions which have 
been expressed have been innumerable, and many of them have 
more foundation in desire than in reason; but, with due allow- 
ance for prejudice, we cannot but come to the conclusion at 
which, as we say, the Government has evidently arrived, that in 
so far as military matters in India are concerned dt would be 
very important that Candahar should be in our hands. We 
have spoken of the west and-east-running routes in Afghanistan. 
Candahar commands the most important of these. Competent 
critics hold that the conquest of India will come through Herat 
and Candahar, and indeed it is a historical fact that all the 
great conquerors of Hindostan have approached it by Candahar. 
The position of the town is such that it not only dominates this 
route, but commands the whole of the fertile country by which 
it is surrounded. But looked at in other aspects besides the 
military one, the continued occupation of Candahar is very 
important. The inhabitants are peaceful and industrious, 
and dislike the tyrannical rule of the dominant Afghans. 
The best rulers are those who can govern themselves, but the 
characteristic of the Afghan is, as Dr. Bellew says, that he is not 
*‘fit to govern himself or others and badly wants a master.^’* We 
believe that our continued occupation would be, not only just, as 
it would relieve the oppressed, but popular. The memorialists 
of the Patriotic Association assured the Government that 
all classes in Candahar would regret our withdrawal. Then 
it is not only a military point of ’vantage, but a commercial 
stronghold. The district is, as we said, fertile, and the people 
industrious. The railway which is made to Quettah could, we 
beliSve without difficulty, be extended to Candahar, and as 
Candabar commands the trade routes from Persia and Central 
to India, the traffic in wool, minerals, dyes, and wheat. 
Which are all abundant products of the country,^ would soon 
- - ‘ - 
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be great. In a trading nation it would be fatal to us to have 
these routes in the hands of an enemy ; and the weakness which 
has characterized the hands that held them, and would again hold 
them if we withdrew — that is our enemy. While there is weak- 
ness in these Afghan Courts, there is room for Russian intrigue, 
and where Russian intrigue goes to-day, Russian arms will go 
to-morrow. No better field for British enterprise offers itself 
anywhere, and British enterprise will doas much to frustrate 
Russian intrigue as British arms. ^In the long run thp 
yard-measure, is as powerful as the sword. We know that 
the Russian conquests in Central Asia have curtailed our trade 
in that direction ; we know, too, it is a political ayiom, that our* 
trade follows our flag, and if our flag waves permanently at Oan- 
dahar we might recoup ourselves for those losses, we might 
develop the industries of the country, increase the already con- 
siderable revenue of Candahar, find markets for ourselves, and 
open our own markets and those of Europe to products which 
at present find no consumers. All these advantages seem to urge 
the necessity of the continued military occupation of Candahar, 
and of the political union of that country with our Indian Empire. 
The minimizing argument of Lord Hartington, that it would be 
very difficult to hold Candahar, that it would require a large 
force, say 10,000 or 16,000 men, and that possibly these might be 
more usefully employed in other ways for the protection of 
India, had been to some extent met by anticipation by the 
memorialists ; for they pointed out that “ three-fourths of the 
troops required could be drawn from the large force we have been 
compelled to maintain on the frontier.” But if it is true that 
the occupation of a town and district like Candahar would 
imply not only a large force of occupation, but a large force as 
protection to our communications, that only indicates the advan- 
tage of the larger scheme which we have not hesitated to recom- 
mend. Unruly neighbours require a larger police force thah 
the same neighbours would require if they were once subjected to 
the discipline of law. We do not leave robbers at liberty, merely 
making our bolts secure — we incj^urcerate them ; and the incarcera- 
tion of the unruly population of Afghanistan in the bands of 
strong equal laws would be the surest and cheapest way of secur- 
ing pe^e upon our bordera It is a fact which has been long 
recognized, as we have seen, that self-defence compels a ciyiliSea 
nation to encroach upon an uncivilized one, or upon, to use •the 
wordaof Russian excuise, populations of a predatory and nomadic 
char^ter. Even if we do not do it in Russian fashion, by spike and 

K n, we do it by commerce and trade, and, as the histoty of the 
diansof North America shows, thelatterare often not less deadly 
than the former. We have in the past kept a large establishment on 
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the borders of Afghanistan : these might be well used in putting 
an end once for all to the lawlessness of the Afghans. Subju- 
gation,” says Dr. Bellew, is what is required for the Afghan. 
.... With him subjugated, all the races of the country will be 
easily controlled and governed.”* Surely, then, it would be better 
to attempt this radical measure, which will put an end to the 
firebrands in that land, give peace within the boundaries of the 
country, and, as in the Mephistopheles shrinks before the 
crd&s-shaped hilt of the swords rather than the points, it is before 
sacred peace that Russia will fall back. But when we propose the 
annexation eithqr of Candahar or of the country as a whole, we are 
m et by Lord HsCrting ton’s argument that we have no right to do such 
a thing. We have not been asked by the inhabitants to annex 
Candahar, and although they have acquiesced in our presence 
more peaceably and willingly than other Afghan tribes, I do not 
know what evidence there is that the people of Candahar would 

be at all willing to submit permanently to our rule It seems 

to me it would require a very strong reason, almost the absolute 
necessity of self-preservation, to give us any right or title to 
"annex an unwilling population on which we have made war, 
and which has done, so far as I am aware, nothing to entitle 
us to destroy its independence.” This raises no doubt some very 
important questions. First, one of fact. Should we destroy the 
independence of a race ? Is it true that the people of Candahar 
are independent ? Surely Lord Hartington is aware that they 
are ruled by tbe Afghans, that they suffer under the tyranny and 
oppression of an alien race. We should deprive the Afghans of 
the independence which enables them to enslave a peace-loving 
people ; and in doing so, we need scarcely wait for a formal invita- 
tion. Wecannotdoubt that the withdrawal of our troops fromCan- 
dahar would expose the industrious inhabitants to anarchy, which 
in Afghanistan is compatible with tyranny. Are we still to hesitate 
for a formal resolution to justify our possession, a possession which 
has not only been acquiesced in, but which has been accepted with 
pleasure by tbe people ? But besides the question of &ct, there is 
one of principle. The self-preservation, which Lord Hartington 
must mean, can scarcely be preservation in immediate peril ; but 
fu^ia^tion in any peril which may in tbe clear futuredooking 
view of reason be imminent. Statesmanship must look before and 
after. eThe real policy of the nation must be one which embraced 
not te-day. only, but to-morrow^ If all the virtues are prudeow, 
all statesmanship is forethought. Now we cannot but think 
that the self-preservatioa involved in the question of British 
India and the advance of Russia is sufficiently imminent to 


* ** XUces of Afghanistan/’ p. 53. 
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justify auy measures which may avert the result of Kussiau 
designs on the ground of piratical policy. We have already seen 
a Russian mission at the Court of Cabul, at a time when the Amir 
refused to receive a similar emissary from our viceroy. Is it not 
time to think of self-preservation ? Are we to be again and again 
hoodwinked by Russian assurances that she has “ no intention of 
going further south/’ that “ extension of territory is extension of 
weakness/' and that Afghanistan is b^jiohd the region in which 
she might be called to exercise her influence. The time for blind 
credulity in such promises is past. From the beginning to the 
end of our fumbling diplomacy we have had in^ view the great 
power which was approaching India on the nolth-west, and 
which might at any time be upon our borders, not only with her 
own strength, but wdth the magnificent cavalry of Central Asia 
and the forces of Afghanistan to assist her in her enterprises. 
The course of conquest widens as it flows, and it is doubted by 
few who take a large view of history, who have made themselves 
acquainted with the past of Russia, that she will desire above all 
things to find a way to the south, to emigrate from the perpetual 
winter which broods upon her own vast domains to that perpetual 
summer which smiles upon the country which is the pride, of 
Asia, the cradle of history, the darling of the sun — India ! With- 
such facts before us, we cannot but think that the question of 
self-preservation is not as remote as the Secretary of State for 
India would have us believe. We must provide against the 
dangers which are to come. It will be too late to prepare when 
they are here. Are they not sufficiently imminent to justify the 
retention of Candahar — to justify, if need be, the annexation 
of Afghanistan ? Those who have read this essay with agree- 
ment or conviction will answer that question in the affirma- 
tive. But there is another serious principle involved in Lord 
Hartington^s reply to the deputation. He asserts that our right 
to annex depends upon the wish of the inhabitants. That 
seems to be assumed by his Lordship as an axiom. But it is an 
axiom which was not recognized by those who undertook a war 
with a view to rectify our frontier. There was no thought then 
of asking the permission of the wild tribes whose country we 
meant to occupy. But if the right to annex is to depend^upon 
the wish of the inhabitants, the right to continue our ejristing 
connection must similarly, we should say, depend upon<a con- 
tinuity of a desire to remain connected. In that case^ has not 
Ireland a right to dissociate itself from England ? It can 
scarcely be doubted that a majority of the inhabitants of that 
country would hail the repeal of the Union as a relief from 
8axon oppression. Is their wish for each a ^Miberation ” a 
sufficient reason to bring the question of disunion within the 
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range of practical policy ? Would it be possible for England to 
secure her own safety with a free Ireland at her side ? Besides, 
the freedom of a country is not a guarantee of immunity from 
outrage, and might not Ireland become to-morrow the prey of 
some ambitious European statesman, who was less scrupulous to 
consult the wishes of. those whom he conquered ? What would 
England say, if Ireland, whom she had generously divorced on 
account of incompatibility^ of temper, was married by capture ” 

to* some foe ? Would not England repent her resolution ? But, 
besides, if the rule is good for Ireland, why not for Scotland, why 
not for Yorkshire ? Are we to have England under a renais- ’ 
usance heptardtiy ? Or are we to stop until we put an end to all 
government, and have every individual a kingdom as well as a 
law unto himself? No ! there are more paramount claims upon 
the consideration of a great Government than the desire of every 
little community or body of persons. “We must,'' as Bacon 
says, “ do a little injustice to get much justice.’' People in 
civilized communities sacrifice liberties to .enjoy liberty. And 
the mere desire of an ungoverned and ungovernable tribe of 
half-savage conquering Afghans must not be allowed to stand in 
the way of the Imperial policy of this great nation, which will 
result in the welfare, the peace, the happiness of millions. 

Most people, then, as we have seen, seem to think we ought to 
retain some permanent hold upon Afghanistan. We have seen 
what views were entertained by the late Government. We 
have considered the proposal of the Patriotic Association. Sir 
George Campbell thinks that either Quettah, or some better 
cantonment in that part of the country, should be permanently 
occupied in strength, and connected with India (p. 02), and still 
thinks, as he did in 1849, that we ought to hold what he calls a 
“ porter's lodge ” iu the Khyber. But, as we have seen, in the 
last resort he would be willing to take the high land and hold 
Guznee and the country about it. Then many writers think 
with Lord Napier that the battle must be fought beyond the 
mountains, and several competent authorities believe very firmly 
that these are only palliatives, that they are only steps on a road 
on which there is no stopping, and that we must ultimately annex 
The ;>vhole country.* Again, during Lord Lawrence's Governor- 
Generalship, a memorandum of Sir H. Ilawlinson, which has 
been«often referred to in this discussion, was sent to India to 
elicit the opinion of Anglo-Indian civil and military authorities. 
Lord Lawrence’s despatch contains minutes and memoranda of a 
large number of such officials who had special knowledge and 


^ “ Races of Afghanistan,” p. 10 ; “ Kandahar in 1879,” p. 979 i ** Letters 
m Afghan Aifairs m 1880/’ p. 13. 
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experience of the frontier question. They differ from one another 
in many ways, but they all agree in recognizing the immense 
danger to India of a hostile Cabul. Where, then, are we to find 
firm advice amongst such counsellors ? The Indus as a frontier 
is abandoned. We must have a hold on Afghanistan, and any 
hold but a grasp will irritate the inhabitants, and continue 
an enmity which our wars have rooted. We have conquered 
the country — why should we not k^p it \ The very diver- 
sity of the advice shows that there is no one hold which 
will satisfy all the requirements we have in view. We must 
not be content with a scientific frontier, ^ith Candahar, 
Guznee, or Cabul : we must hold the whole country 1 This is no 
cold-blooded advice to go to war and shed innocent blood in order 
that we may possess ourselves of the land. The war has been fought I 
It was forced upon us, and it is past I The blood has been spilt, 
the country has no ruler. The news of treachery at Cabul is too 
common to sell an evening paper. The country is lawless and 
the crimes of anarchy cry for government. Why should we 
hesitate to give the country the rule it requires ? The Afghans 
who so much require to be subjugated are those turbulent neigh- 
bours of ours in the East ; but the Western Afghans, who are 
more pastoral in their habits, more content to live by their own 
flocks than on the flocks of others, require our protection. They 
have less of that “ fierce independence which Sir George Camp- 
bell relies upon as a barrier between India and Bussia. The 
weak are always those who are the earliest prey. 

Men always hate the man that’s great, 

Nor cease to fall on him that’s small.” 

Hence there is another necessity for the annexation of the whole 
rather than the mere occupation of some stronghold which might 
make us safe while it would leave those peaceful peoples at the* 
mercy of aggression where no mercy is ! It is no injustice this, 
but justice of the best type — to relieve the oppressed, to dis- 
place the tyrannous, to govern a people for their own benefit* 
A strong Government of Afghanistan from native sources is, we 
believe, impossible ; and consequently we cannot but regard the 
wish which Mr. Gladstone expressed at the Mansion House 
restore the independence of the people of the country as *’TJto- 
piah. It would be as hopeful to give back his independenclb and 
razors to a suicide, as to hope for friendly relations from ‘Ihem. 
^I^anistan must in the future be governed either England 
’or Bussia. At present we have the possession, and no on^ould 
j^y ** no.” But if we withdraw, and hereafter we see the necessity 
more clearly to propose to do then what we ought to do now, 
Bussia may be in a position to dispute our right, and then ^he 
b^tUe must be fought in a hostile, instead " of a friendly obuiitiy^* 
Are we then to allow things to revert to their former condition— 
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to allow this hot-water spring, Afghanistan, to bubble on our 
frontier and embroil us with our great neighbour, or are we 
ready to take some risk, some expense,* some responsibility for 
the benefit of the people, for the quiet of our borders, for the 
defence of India, for the welfare of the whole Empire ? 

It is sad that imp*erial concerns— concerns which transcend the 
limits of country and have to do with the interests, not of a 
oountry or a nation, bat humanity — should be judged of in a 
spirit of petty parochialism. The interests involved in this large 
measure which we advocate are not selfish, England’s greatness 
dispenses with a few hundred miles of mountainous country. 
Her dominions will scarcely be appreciably extended by this 
trivial annexation. True, her commerce will increase ; but what 
is the commerce of Afghanistail to the mart of the world ? We 
assume responsibilities by thisaction, rather than appropriate rights. 
We are willing to spend rather than reap. But we must have a rest 
from the troublous policy of years, which has directed anxiety con- 
tinually to our north-west frontier. We shall then have subjects to 
whom we can bring the blessings of peace, and who will learn the 
great resources of their rich country. We shall have done with 
the petty intrigues of years for the stakes — the friendship of a 
savage — and we shall be face to face with Russia, and put a limit 
to her unresting progress and Southern ambition. It will be a 
strange meeting on that rugged boundary-line, the meeting of 
liberty and oppression — of a free country and a country of slaves, 
of a military nation with a commercial people, of civilization with 
benightedness — of progress with retrogression ! 

Everyone who is familiar with the liistory which we have sug- 
gested rather than sketched — a history which is amply recorded 
in the works, the names of which we have placed at the head of 
this article, and as it has been more than once narrated in these 

E , all who know the painful efforts which we have made 
g the last thirty years to oust Russia by friendly arts from 
Cabul and to obtain an amicable hold upon Afghanistan, would 
be glad to hear that the entanglement of these threads of 
policy, which ended in a knot, which w^e cut by war, was at an 
'^nd. We have in the past argued as much from the purse as 
froga the reason — why should we become misers now ? All our 
arguments from purse and pen ended in estrangement from 
England, ended in alliance with Russia, in war ! We have made 
a clean sweep — ^iet us begin a new policy, let us settle the Afghan 
que^bu once ht all by retaining the firm and peaceful bold of 
doHtish rule upon the country which so urgently requires good 
government. 

" * 

♦ Money spent in that way “ would be more efflcacions than money spent in 
snbsidies.^^ (“Letters on Afghan Affairs,” p. IS.) 
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[ Under the above title a limited portion of tJte ^^WestminHer lieview** is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of able Articles^ which, thouyh harmonizing with the 
general spirit and aims of the Review, may ^pitain opinions at variance with 
the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editors] in 
introducing this department, is to facilitate the expression of opinion by men 
of high mental jmwer and culture, trim, ivhile they are zealmis friends of freedom 
and progress, yet differ icidely on special points of greCH practical concenl, 
both from the Editors and from each other. "I 

Art. I. — Bimetallism and the Finances of India.^ 

1. Report from the Select Committee on Depreciation of Silver ^ 

together with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of 

Evidence, and Appendix. Ordered by the House of 

Commons to be printed, July 5, 1876. 

2. Majority Report of the United States Moneta,ry Commission, 

created under the Joint Resolution of August 15, 1876. 

Ordered by the Senate of the United States to be printed, 

March 2, 1877. 

3. Conference Monfftaire Internationale de 1878. Proch- 

Verhaux, Miniature des Affaires ktrang^res. Paris : 

Imprimerie Nationale, 1878. 

4. Report of the Commissioners appointed to represent Her 

Majesty s Oovernment at the Monetary Conference held in 

Paris in August, 1878, dated 21th November, 1878. 

Parliamentary Paper C 2196. 

I N entering on the discussion of the question of bimetallism, I 
do so with a full knowledge of the all but overwhelming 
opposition that has manifested itself in England against the 
principle. Bimetallism, or the double legal tender, has been 
condemned by Mr. Gladstone, Viscount Sherbrooke, Mr. Qoschen, 
Mr. Bagehot, Mr. John Stuart Mill, Professor Fawcett, Profqpsof 


♦ It may have seemed 8tran.^e that in my article on “East Indian Cuwency 
Exchange" in the last number of this Beyisw I did not take notice of Mr. 

entitled “A New View of the Indian Exchange 
Biw^ty, contained in the J uly number. The simple explanation is that my 
artime him left my hands here in San Francisco a considerable time before X 
aaw Mr. Themton^s. cardinal defect of his article is, in my opinion, that 
im aasnmes the depremation of silver, and never once touches on the apprecia- 
tion of gold. In the allowing clause of a section he exhibits the fallacy rWhtCh 
runs through his whi^e article Although the depreciation (of silver) , has 
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Stanley Jevons^ Professor Bonamy Price and numerous others, 
while the advocates of the principle have been stigmatized in 
most contemptuous language by Mr. Robert Giffen and by 
Professor W. G. Sumner of Yale College. Such an array of 
authorities may appear altogether overpowering ; and, to most 
Englishmen, the weight of such names may be thought to be so 
decisive on the subject, that it may seem like entering on a 
» forlorn hope for me to attempt to combat the unanimous opinion 
of such a distinguished host of political and financial leaders. 
My reason for so doing, however, lies in the fact that I do not 
know any» single one of the above authorities who has offered 
any adequate discussion of the subject, or who has shown a 
thorough knowledge of the question under review. I propose to 
try to show that the views adverse to bimetallism which have 
been put forward by so many eminent men, do not touch upon 
the essential principles of bimetallism at all ; and that their 
condemnation of minor issues which they imperfectly present, is 
little more than an exhibition of intellectual gymnastics. The 
discussion of the question in England has been chiefly in con- 
nection with the necessities of Indian finance, and the solution of 
the Indian exchange difficulty is one of the most pressing 
questions of practical statesmanship. I shall therefore begin by 
showing the attitude of English public men on the subject, so 
that the case which I hope to overthrow may be fully presented 
to the reader. 

In a letter dated March 3, 1879, to the Bullion Club of New 
York, acknowledging his election as a member, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote as follows : — 

“ I cannot doubt that they [the members of the Club] will render 
much service by collecting information, and I hope also by discussion. 
Their title will be liked on this side of the water. I must not, how- 
ever, presume to offer an opinion on your matters beyond stating my 
adhesion to these propositions — that State debts ought to be paid in 
a medium of not less value than that in which they were contracted ; 
that gold is the best standard ; and that a double standard is not in 
strictness any standard at all.” 

Viscount Sherbrooke (then Mr. Lowe) spoke as follows in the 
dlgbate on the Indian Budget on May 23, 1879 : — ‘‘The suggestion 

not as yet diminished the purchasing power of the rupee in respect to any- 
thing except bills of exchange,” &c. Here he assumes the depreciation 
of Sliver, but says there has been no depreciation in it in respect to anytliing 
but certain gold values written in bills of exchange. He agrees that silver 
prices have been stationary ; and if that is the case, how can silver have depre- 
ciated ? The truth is, gold has risen in purchasing power ; but Mr. Tnornton, 
looking at the problem from the English gold standard point of view, declared 
that silver had depreciated, instead of that gold had appreciated. 
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of tho doubk standard would not meet the necessity of the case, 
as, according to the relative value, people would at one time pay 
their sdebts in gold and at another time in silver/'* In the report 
of the British Commissioners to the International Monetary Con- 
ference at Paris in August, 1878, signed by Mr. Goschen, Mr. H. 
H. Gibbs, and Sir T. L, Seccombe, the following passages occur ; — 

‘‘M. Peer Herzog (Switzerland), M. Pirmez (Belgium), and 
Dr. Broch (Norway), proceeded at once fo expose the economic* 
fallacies and practical impossibilities involved in the United States 
proposals, and argued strongly in favour of a single gold standard. 
We ourselves considered that the impossibilities of lei^ablishing a • 
bimetallic system by common agreement for all the world were so 
obvious that it was scarcely worth while to argue on the matter, 
while we declined, as also unnecessary, any discussion of the general 

merits of a single or double standard We considered that 

while a universal double standard was a Utopian impossibility, a single 
gold standard throughout the world would be a false Utopia, and 
that further steps in that direction might tend to produce incalculable 

disasters to the commerce of the world A further point 

would be whether, if there should be a further considerable disuse of 
silver, and especially if the countries which have now a forced paper 
currency should ultimately adopt a gold circulation, the demand for 
gold would not be so great as to render it difficult for the existing 
supplies to bear the strain, and whether the additional demand for 
gold might not cause formidable convulsions in trade and finance. 
We were unanimously and emphatically of opinion that it was better 
that the currency of the world should continue to rest upon the two 
metals than that any efforts should be made to displace silver from its 
share in performing the work of the currency at large.” 

Mr. Bagehot offered the strongest opposition to bimetallism in 
his “Some Articles on the Depreciation of Silver,” reprinted 
from The Economist, where he says : — 

“But even in that case the English people would, rightly or 
wrongly, never have consented to change their currency ; they would 
have told the Indian financiers to adjust their system of raising a 

revenue to the new circumstances Most advocates of 

* bimetallism’ now admit that unless all countries adopt it, aad unless 
all countries keep to it, it is a very faulty system. It is not 
currency of two metals, but an alternative currency, sometimes of dae 
and sometimes of another. Countries with such an alternafive 
currency always use the cheaper metal and sell the dearer m?tal. 
Creditors in it are always injured by being paid in the cheaper metal ; 
debtors are always benefited by being enabled to pay in it. ... « . 
Aad even it this system was at once, say, by * miracle/ imposed on all 
the bmnan race, it \vould be very imperfect. It forces an arbitrary 
e(}uation, in which there is no naturalness, between gold and silver. 


* The Timet, May 24?, 1879. 
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..... And the effect of the bimetallic system, if universal, would 
be to fill the world with the cheaper metal only.'* 

It is with feelings of regret that I place on record passages 
that Mr. QiiFen and Professor Sumner have not Seen any impro- 
priety in writing on a subject that in my opinion they do not 
understand. Mr. GifFen declares himself as follows:* — 

The case against bimetallism thus appears to my mind over- 
whelmingly strong, a'hd the dislike manifested towards it seems 

accounted for Bimetallism, moreover, is really impracticable. 

If one or two, or even more, nations try it, they do not succeed in 
getting tli^ 4wo metals in use, and it is not even conceivable that all 

should agree to try it If bimetallists are sometimes reviled 

as lunatics, and economists like Mr. Bagehot can hardly bo brought 
to overcome their disgust at the argument for bimetallism, so as 
to turn aside even to discuss it, they are surely not without excuse. 
Mathematicians do not stop to argue with squarers of the circle, or 
with reasoners that the earth is flat,** 

Professor Sumner thus unburdens his truculent and disdainful 
feelings :t — 

^‘We have then one issue joined : 1 propose to show that a bi- 
metallic circulation is as absurd and impossible as perpetual motion, 
so that a convention of the whole human race could not realisse it. 

For the exposition of the bimetallic fallacy, as well as a 

number of others which are now widely held and even taught, it is 

necessary to show that legislation cannot affect value at all 

I do not like to say anything that may appear arrogant and unbecoming, 
but I feel justified in protesting, in the name of all that scholars and 
scientific men respect, that a man who calls tlie mint an ‘ unfailing and 
insatiable customer’ does not deserve respectful treatment in the arena 
of scientific discussion.” 

Passing from these mediaeval anathemas of two economic 
pontiffs, an Englishman and an American, I wish to state the 
fact that Mr. H, H. Gibbs one of the three British Commis- 
sioners to the International Monetary Conference at Paris in 1878, 
who in their report declared bimetallism to be ‘^a Utopian 
impossibility,” though exactly in what sense an impossibility 
can be Utopian I have never been able to understand, has re- 
eanted in a pamphlet entitled “ Silver and Gold,” admitting that 
eince the Conference he has seen reason to change bis views in 
fitvour of bimetallism. Mr. Hugh McCulloch* the London 
banker, formerly Secretary of the United States Treasury, in 
delivering a lecture at Howard University announced bis con** 


♦ Artide on ** The Ciisc against Bimetallism,’* in The F\>rim 0 h(ly 

for Aug^, XB79, ^p. 993-293. 

t Aftick on*^BimdsU»m,” xaThe for November, 1879, 

pp. 54:9, 556, 675. 
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version from being a supporter of the single gold standard to 
being an advocate of bimetallism. It requires some moral 
courage for a Director of the Bank of England and a London 
banker thus to announce in unmistakable language that they 
have seceded from the faith of English monetary orthodoxy. 

In order to clear the way for a proper comprehension of the 
questions at issue, I shall present a few observations on the funda- 
mental principles of money. The most important element in 
the money problem is its quantity. Given a certain volume of 
money in circulation in a country, any material addition to that 
quantity without a corresponding increase of business will pro- 
duce increased prices, while any material diminution will 
produce lower prices. Yet additions to the circulating medium 
as likely to bring about greater activity in business are rightly 
regarded as much less unjust than subtractions from it which 
cannot fail to paralyze trade. If we had or could possibly have 
an absolute standard of value as we have of weight and measure, 
there could be no expansion or contraction, anymore than there 
could be a pound of fifteen ounces or a yard of forty inches. 
But such a standard of value is an impossibility, and the terms 
single gold standard and double standard are equally misnomers 
as they liave none of the characteristics of a real standard. The 
British view is that given by Mr. Gladstone — namely, that gold is 
the best standard, and that the double standard is not in strict- 
ness any standard at all. In my opinion gold is not a standard 
in the sense generally assumed, but if the term standard can be 
applied at all, even approximately, it is much more applicable to 
bimetallic money than to a single gold currency. 

‘ This question of a standard of value will be best illustrated by 
a reference to the subject of prices. When a grocer charges four 
ehillings a pound for tea, how does it happen that the price is 
not three shillings or five shillings for that special quality ? 
This price of four shillings depends upon the quantity of money 
in circulation ; with a smaller quantity of money in circulation 
the price (without change in the conditions of the demand or 
aupply of tea) might he three shillings, with a greater quantity 
of money it might be five shillings. If, therefore, such changes 
of price are possible, solely as the result of a change in tke 
volume of money, how can there be any real standard in the 
British gold currency. If there were such real standard, tSen 
ehanges in the volume of the currency could not produce changes 
in prices. There is a certain amount of money in circulation in 
the United Kingdom, perhaps altogether d£'150, 000, 000, consist- 
ing of probably dfi^l00,000,000 in gold coin and bullion, iP20,000,000 
in silver, and <£^25,000,000 in notes against which no specie 
reserve is held by the issuing banks. If these cei60,000,000 are 
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in circulation, then every pound of tea, coffee, sugar, &c., every 
article of clothes or furniture, every single transaction in which 
any part of this money has been actually expended, being all 
singled out, and the JGl 50,000,000 distributed over all these pay- 
ments that must necessarily be made in cash, the result is not 
merely a list of relative values showing the relative estimate in 
which each article is held as compared with all others, but a list 
of actual prices, and in this list the special quality of tea that I 
have supposed above 'is rated at four shillings per pound. The 
consequence is that the so-called single gold standard in England 
could only be a standard so long as the quantity of money in 
circulation Tnaintained a constant relation to the quantity of its 
uses ; and there is no necessary connection between the increase 
or diminution of actual cash transactions in England, and the 
amount of money that may be from time to time in actual circu- 
lation. If through falling off in the supply of gold, or through 
increase in the demand for it, such as that which Germany has 
lately made, the quantity of money in circulation fell from 
^150,000,000 to 120,000,000, then all other conditions having 
remained unchanged, the articles for which cash must be paid 
will bear the same relative values, but the prices of those articles 
will be lowered twenty per cent, in order that «f?12(),00 0,000 
may overtake payments on the same transactions for which 
dP150,000,000 were in use before. When the special pound of 
tea came to get its share of the c3£?120,000,0()0 there would be 
only 8s. 2g(i. available for that article, that is twenty per cent, 
less than four shillings as *£^120,000,000 is twenty per cent, less 
than cf 150,000,000. It will be readily understood that this is 
not an exact analysis of the actual facts, because the transactions 
into which price enters, alone can be effected by changes in the 
volume of money, while contracts to pay or receive certain sums, 
and all banking and such like business as using or calling for 
specific sums of money can undergo no change, so that the whole 
effect of the variations in the amount of money in circulation 
falls upon (articles into which price enters. 

The amount of money in circulation being thus distributed 
over all the articles and transactions where actual money must 
]?e paid, the prices thus arrived at for that limited number of 
articles determine the prices for the infinitely greater number 
oS transactions which are completed by the use of documents 
with little or no money. All the great transactions of commerce 
which take place almost entirely by documents come to this ulti- 
mate completion, that the petty payments of life and the retail 
tirade of the shopkeepers regulate the prices of produce for the 
vast commerce of the country. 

To illustrate the point still further, let us take the osm o( 
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France. There the amount of money in circulation is at least 
fifty |)er cent, greater per head of the population than it is in the 
United Kingdom. Now what does that involve? Does it 
involve prices fifty per cent, higher? No; but it is a certain 
indication that the economy of money is much less developed 
than in England, and that if the amount of money per head of 
the population is fifty per cent, greater, there are either fifty per 
cent, more transactions effected by actual money than there are 
proportionately in the United Kingdom, or^the money may move 
from hand to hand more slowly. While prices tend all over the 
world relatively towards th<=^ same level, each country has a 
different volume of money per head of the population, iso that the 
moneys of all countries can be exchanged at approximately 
equivalent prices for the same articles, allowance being made for 
tariffs and charges of transportation, &c. 

It will thus be readily seen how important is the function of 
the volume of money relatively to its uses. I now remark further 
that gold, silver, or paper money may be designated by legisla- 
tion as legal tender here and not legal tender there ; but prices 
in any country turn neither on gold, silver, nor paper, but on 
the volume of money of whatever kind or description that may 
be legal tender in that country, or may pass current from hand 
to hand as money, even although it may not be Legal tender. 
The money of the United Kingdom consists just as undoubtedly 
of the uncovered notes of the Bank of England, of the non-, 
legal tender notes of the English, Scottish and Irish banks, and 
of the ^20,000,000, or thereabouts, of florins, shillings, and 
smaller silver coins, as it does of the gold from the placers of 
California or the quartz reefs of Australia. What though the 
Bank of England five-pound note costs less than a penny to 
produce, and the shilling less than tenpence, so long as the 
banknote performs all the functions of money — though not 
available for export in barter — that five sovereigns could do, 
and more conveniently, and the shilling does everything that the 
twentieth part of a sovereign could possibly do. 

It is not anywhere disputed that Germany, the United States, 
Sweden and Norway, Denmark and Holland, have, within the 
laiit eight years, withdrawn gold from the countries where it 
would, except for such, action, have been in circulation ; but it i§ 
noi so universally conceded that this diminished supply of gol{| 
gold-tender countries must infallibly have been the chief 
o4oee of ^ibe all but universal fall in gold prices in England.^ It 
ie impossible that such large accumulations of gold * 

eoul4&ve been made in countries that formerly used ;but Uttle 
gbld^ Without diminishing the quantity in circulation in gojd- 
tender odu in the meantime there was no - 
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additional supply of gold from the mines to meet this sudden 
demand. In England^ where the material of money itself has 
risen in value, it is difficult to bring home the facts to those 
unaccustomed to the subtleties of the subject, because they find 
that the sovereign has an invariable weight and fineness, and that 
if they placed £l,OpO in a bank some years ago they can still 
draw out £1,000. What is not so perfectly evident is, that as 
average prices have considerably fallen, the £1,000 will now 
purchase of average articles as much as £1,150 or more would 
have done six years ago, and that most of this increased purchas- 
ing power, this increased demand of commodities, which they 
•have actuaUy in their possession, has been obtained by legal 
process at the expense of other classes of the community. 

In England there is uniform denunciation awaiting proposals 
to bring about a just currency on the part of those pretending to 
be authorities, such as Mr. Goschen, with the single exception 
among leading men of Viscount Sherbrooke, who has been bold 
enough to advocate the introduction of paper-money into India. 
But in my opinion the whole field of the money question is as 
open to the discussion of legislators and statesmen as any other 
public question. What can be more palpable than that the 
British money system is solely the result of the action of the 
British legislature. The latter has decreed that gold shall be the 
sole unlimited legal tender ; that the Bank of England shall be 
authorized to issue £15,000,000 of notes of £5 and upwards, 
without any reserve of coin or bullion, and whatever amount of 
notes they choose against gold and silver coin and bullion, of 
which the silver shall never exceed one-fifth* of the total reserve, 
though the Bank never really holds any silver in the Issue 
Department, the small amount of subsidiary silver for change 
being in the Banking Department, and that these notes shall be 
legal tender everywhere but at the Bank itself ; that the Scottish 
banks shall issue df2,676,850 of notes, the Irish banks 
.£’6,354,494?; and as many notes against reserves of gold and 
silver as they choose ; that the English Provincial Joint Stock 
Banks shall issue ^^2, 464,861 in notes and the English private 
Banks £8,576,703. It has also decreed that silver in florins, 
•shillings, and smaller coins shall be legal tender for forty shillings, 
ainf^that copper or bronze shall be legal tender for twelve pence. 
All ^Jiese provisions are restrictions of the most arbitrary kind. 
The effect of this elaborate system, in connection with equally 
elaborate qrstems in other countries, is, that the amount of 
monejr at any moment depends on the legal restrictions thus laid 

' ■ , j , ,, -1 1 , 

* The proportion of sil ver that may held in the reaerve, is ofte^ errensously 
stated a| one-fburth of the whole : but It is in reality onerfpurth of the amoont 
of or of the while 
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down, though it may not be possible to count out and determine 
what the amount in circulation really is. The amount of gold in 
England is, however, the share of the amount of gold in existence, 
available for internal use or foreign exchanges, which, distributed 
through the action of prices over the countries, that by legal 
enactment have made gold legal tender, belongs to England. 

If Russia, Austria and Italy should come into* the circle of gold* 
using countries, then England’s share of gold would be less than 
it is now, and this would be the result oi deliberate legislative, 
decree. If the present stock of gold coin and bullion in England 
be dfi^lOOjOOO^OCiO, though it is probably less after the drain of the 
last few years, that is the result of the law which say,^ that gold • 
shall be unlimited legal tender, supplemented by a certain 
limited amount of notes, which are equivalent to as large an 
amount in gold, less the species reserve against notes, as the 
people are willing to hold of notes, and by 19,000,000 of silver 
which is overvalued, but which takes the place of so much gold. 
Change the law, forbid the issue of notes, except against an 
equal amount of specie in reserve, and the value of gold will be 
increased all over the world. But it is of the utmost importance 
it should be clearly understood that our forefathers fixed all this 
for us. If the United States should limit still further the issue 
of greenbacks, or adopt the advice of English sciolists who urge 
the demoralization of silver, gold would be considerably increased 
in purchasing power, to the detriment of the entire producing and 
trading interests of our country. Any legislative change in the 
legal tender function of gold or paper representative of gold^ 
any increase or diminution of the supply of gold from the mines, 
any increase or diminution in the transactions demanding the 
use of actual money, will change the purchasing power of gold in 
all gold*using countries ; and this fluctuating value of gold will 
be entirely and solely the creation of law, because gold is perfectly 
useless for money without the law which makes it legal tender. 
It may be a suitable material for many, though that it never can 
be as suitable as paper the experiences of Scottish banknotes 
show ; but without the legal tender function it would not ex- 
change for one-half of the commodities it does for to*day. I 
am, therefore, justified in laying down the principle that, with the- 
single exception of China, the money systems of the world We 
all strictly regulated by law. 

The next consideration that arises is, whether the regulation 
dt money is such an easy, final, and equitable task that the 
system decreed in 1816, and supplemented in 1844, was soinfal* 
lible for all time that there is no need to touch it, no need to 
eiamine it ? This is the fixed attitude of British statesmen, and 
of the leading organs of the press, and Mr. BagehothW declalr^d, 
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in truly Oriental fashion, that the British people intend, rightly 
or wrongly, to maintain this system, while Professor Fawcett 
denounces suggestions towards more rational views as currency 
nostrums, implying that they are unworthy of consideration. 
But, fortunately for the world, anathemas do not range very far, 
or last very long in Ihese days. The British people cannot remain 
blind to the fact that the contraction of the volume of money 
during the last six yea^;s has given to holders of all kinds of 
securities, such as consols, railway debentures, bank stock, &c., 
hundreds of millions sterling, in purchasing power, more than 
.that to whicli they had any equitable right, or to which they 
laid any claim ; but which a blind, unreasoning system of legal 
regulation of money, thrust upon them in a form that they could 
not refuse, so that in all human probability they did not under- 
stand it had been given to them. 

Lenders of money, and investors in the best class of securities, 
deal chiefly in figures. They give and take documents specifying 
certain figures. ’The thing represented by these figures is the 
sovereign — a certain weight and fineness of gold — and if gold 
has in the meantime increased in purchasing power, the figures 
in the documents, though remaining unchanged, have become of 
greater value — they represent more of general commodities. 
Now the merchant, and manufacturer, and farmer do not deal 
in figures, except that they contract to make payments in that 
form, but what they deal in is in merchandize of all kinds and 
in labour, and what concerns them most closely is the range of 
prices. The banker calls for his money in the exact figures he 
specified for ; but the farmer and manufacturer must take the 
market prices for their goods or produce, and if the volume of 
money is contracting, as it has been doing in England during 
the last six years, they must take so much less than is their just 
due, solely because an extremely faulty system of regulating 
money has caused a contraction in the volume of money in cir- 
culation, and compelled Ipwer prices by legal process, by the 
continuing fiat of the British legislature. This latter august 
body practically says, if the volume of money remains stationary 
^ompared to its uses, justice will be done between man and man ; 
if Ae volume diminishes relatively to its uses, as it has been 
doiife for years, large numbers of people now solvent, and in no 
dan^r of insolvency, will be impoverished and ruined, because 
they will have to give up a larger amount of property to pay 
their debts than under a just system of money they would have 
to do. 

Germany, the United States, and other countries demanded 
gold, and England and other than gold-using countries had to 
deliver it up, because, with a gold currency and open mints, this 

[Vol. CXV. No. COXXVII.]— New Series, VoL LIX* No. I. 0 
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is a' demadd that cannot be resisted. The British Legislature 
extending to the single gold tender a superstitious reverence, 
stood by in silence when gold was being drawn away, and thus 
made dearer ; yet it cannot be pretended for a moment that the 
Legislature is not responsible for the care and supervision of the 
money system. So far as there may be deficient harvests, or 
prosperity or depression in trade, and that these may be due to 
natural or unavoidable causes, individuajs must take the risks 
and chances, though the result may be unexpected fortune to 
certain classes, and unexpected misfortune to others. But where, 
by an impeifect system of money, most manifei^t injustice is 
done, or permitted by direct legal enactment, it is an abdication 
of the functions of statesmanship to meet legal confiscation of 
one-half of the people and legal enrichment of the other half 
by a pitiful von ivmuwns. Previous British Legislatures having 
made strict regulations, the effect of which is that a certain 
amount of money, no more and no less, is in circulation at any 
time, it is the imperative duty of the Legislature of the day to 
sedulously watch the supply of money, its sources and condi- 
tions, so as to judge whether changes in these regulations are 
not necessary to obviate injustice. While Mr. Gladstone assures 
us that gold is the best standard, apparently assuming that 
because the sovereign is a standard of weight and fineness, it is, 
therefore, a standard of value ; Mr. Goschen warns us that the 
further extension of this standard “might tend to produce 
incalculable disasters to the commerce of the world,” and that 
the disuse of silver, and its supersession by gold, might cause 
formidable convulsions in trade and finance. Is there any such 
fear to be apprehended from the increase or decrease of the 
number of yard-sticks or gallon -measures, which are real 
standards ? Now, if such would be the effect, in Mr. Goschen^s 
opinion, of a further adoption by other countries of this so- 
considered gold standard, is it not of the very principle of self- 
preservation that the Government should regard it as their most 
imperative duty immediately to take whatever steps may be 
advisable to save the country from the financial ruin which the 
action of other countries may at any moment bring upon us ? I , 
remark, further, that if Mr. Goschen has been roused by danger^ 
»o as to see ruin in the further extension of the single gold tedder, 
it is an incontrovertible inference from his principle that great 
injury' has already resulted from the disturbance of the area of 
the operations of the single gold tender by the recent addition 
^ this area of Germany, the United States, and other countries, 
i .Tbeoonsequenceof this extension of gold over a ferg^^r i^ea 

depression has taken place in gold^ 
using countries, and has continued for several years, 
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duction in certain branches of industry, such as cotton goods and 
iron, may have taken place so that these and other articles were 
probably more largely produced in proportion to their consump- 
tion in the world than were other articles. The remedy for this 
is in the open competition that crushes out the weakest, until 
the capital and labour remaining in these businesses are more 
nearly in proportion to the share of these industries in the con- 
sumption of the world. If in England there has been a great 
fall in prices during the last few years, and no such fall in India, 
this shows clearly that there has been an element at work in 
England that was not operative in India — namely, a less stable 
system of iTidney, and that, therefore, the fall in English prices 
has been due mainly to the appreciation of gold as other causes 
of depression would have manifested themselves in Indian prices. 
There is no proof, there can be no proof, that the w^orld was 
over-producing all kinds of goods four or five or six years ago, 
and that the depression arose from that cause, but there is indu- 
bitable proof that the gold-using world was unable to consume 
the same quantity of goods as before, except at vastly reduced 
prices ; or, to put it differently, the reduced volume of money 
made lower prices inevitable, and the gradual fall of prices para- 
lyzed British industry, exhausted the resources of British manu- 
facturers, merchants, farmers, and other producers, because all 
fixed loans, rates of interest, promissory notes, debts, rente, and 
fixed incomes had to be paid in gold of a gradually increasing 
purchasing power; and, therefore, merchants and producers +iad 
to part with more and more of their goods than they had reason- 
ably expected, so as to meet their obligations in gold, while their 
goods were daily diminishing in price. 

This drastic process of bringing to a new equilibrium the debts 
and credits of the British people by adjudging, however uninten- 
tionally and ignorantly, all creditors to receive fifteen per cent, 
or more of purchasing power that they had no claim to, and all 
debtors to pay a like amount of additional purchasing power 
that they did not legitimately owe, and to suffer immense loss in 
the consequent derangement of all business, was a disaster for 
which English prejudice and English ignorance never can be a 
*6ufficient excuse on the part of legislators who assume to lead 
and to rule the country. We had the humiliating spectacle of 
seeing a Select Committee of the House of Commons, with Mr. 
Goschen at its head,* meet in solemn conclave to examine wit- 


* Tke other members of the Select Committee were, Mr. Baxter, Mr. C, B. 
Denison, Mr, Kirkmau Hodgson, Mr. Hubbard, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. 
MtWtey, Mr, Mnlholiand, Mr. Fawoett, Mr. Cave, Mr. Shaw, Mh Hermon, and 
Sit Ch^ks MUb. ^ 
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nesses and to draw up a most elaborate “ Report on the Depre- 
ciation of Silver/" while the facts of the case showed, and the 
Indian Government demonstrated with indubitable evidence, 
that silver had not depreciated in general purchasing power ; and 
certainly no possible proof could be adduced in London of any 
depreciation in the purchasing power of silver, except in relation 
to gold. I do not hesitate to say, while valuing very highly the 
mass of facts and statistics which the Committee brought 
together in their Report, that for their purpose the publicatioif 
of two facts, completely vouched for and admitted on all hands 
— namely, first, that silver prices had not increased in India, and ^ 
that, therefore, silver had not depreciated ; and, secondly, that 
gold was at a premium of from twelve to sixteen per cent, in 
Calcutta, would have been of more service to the country than 
the publication of a report assuming that they had proved 
beyond all doubt the existence of a depreciation in silver of 
which they adduced, and could adduce, no proof whatever. 

The statement of the two facts above referred to would have 
demonstrated to all persons competent to judge, that there could 
not practically be a steadiness in all Indian prices, and at the 
same time a sudden rise in gold of sixteen per cent, except 
through the one agency of the lise in the purchasing power of 
gold, and to this momentous fact the attention of the British 
Legislature ought to have been directed. But to this day the 
all but universal view of British statesmen and public speakers 
and* writers is, that silver prices have remained practically 
stationary, but that silver has greatly depreciated in purchasing 
power; and ever and anon speeches receive the highest encomiums 
of the British press which bring into juxtaposition these two 
utterly contradictory ideas. So much the British superstition of 
the so-called single gold standard, which I prefer to call the 
single gold tender, which it is, while it is not a standard at all, 
has to answer for ; and the question is, how long British statesmen 
and economists will worship with unfaltering faith at the shrine 
of this fetish which their own ignorance and prejudice have set 
up ? England, above all countries, has incessantly urged on this 
fatal policy of a universal single gold tender, until now it stands 
aghast at the ruinous effects of its own propagandism, thought it* 
s^uts its eyes to much of the injury that has been wrought, ‘its 
patriotic prejudices having been too inveterate for it to appsdnt 
a 3?arliamentary Committee to report on the appreciation of 

f ol^ — the great monetary question of the last eight years. 

lothing could show with such incomparable clearness the per- 
fect success of what might seem the conspiracy of English gold 
monometallists, than the monumental fact that Mr. Goschen 
and his coadjutors have produced a folio volume of 330 pages to 
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prove the depreciation of silver which has been unanswerably 
shown not to have depreciated, and Parliament has accepted it 
without the expression of doubt or demur. Following a similar 
train of imaginary ideas, Mr. Goschen has recommended the 
Government to pursue a policy of expectancy, until they were 
quite certain that ihe abnormal temporary causes were exhausted 
and had disappeared,’*^ clearly applying these remarks to silver, 

. when in truth there ,have been uo abnormal causes affecting 
silver, except in so far as its relation to gold is concerned. 

Yet, when the United States Congress made successive 
attempts tj> palliate the evil of a diminishing volume of money 
bv making silver full legal tender, though without free coinage, 
the most denunciatory cries went up from England against such 
repudiation and robbery. Mr. Gladstone, even, in the letter 
already quoted, hints unmistakably at what he doubtless regards 
as a blot when he says that State debts ought to bo paid in a 
medium of not less value tlian that in which they were con- 
tracted and in further saying tliat gold is the best standard, 
and the double standard no standard fit all, he undoubtedly had 
present to his mind the idea that to introduce silver as full legal 
tender, or to adopt the double legal lender pure and simple, was 
to defraud those creditors who had stipulated to be paid in gold. 
What was not, it is evident, present in Mr. Gladstone’s mind 
was the fact that the payment of State debts was being cla- 
morously demanded in a medium of much greater value or pur- 
<3hasing power — namely, gold that would purchase sixteen per 
cent, or more of the average staple commodities of the world 
than the same weight and fineness of gold would have done 
years before when the State debts were contracted. What de- 
ceived Mr. Gladstone was the inveterate English idea that gold 
is an absolute standard of value, that its purchasing power is 
always constant, wliereas, if he bad been sojourning at the time 
he wrote the letter by the banks of the Ganges or the Wangpoo, 
the Calcutta or Shanghai price lists would have shown him that, 
without other material change, gold had risen sixteen per cent, 
in purchasing power, and he would have at once concluded that 
, it was a gross injustice that debtors should have to pay sixteen 
p5r cent, more than they bargained for. Under these circiun- 
st^ces he would have seen that silver was for the time compara- 
tively stationary in purchasing power, or rather appreciated, he 
would have escaped entertaining the fallacy of the depreciation 
-of silver, aad*thus he would never have spoken of gold as the 
best standard, nor written a voluminous report, as Mr, Goschou 
has done, to prove the existence of the non-existent. 

Ie the debate on the East India Budget, in Tfie Tiom of June 13, 1S70. 
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The teport of the United States Monetary Commission, drawn 
up by Senator John P. Jones, of Nevada,* is by far the most 
elaborate exposition of the fundamental principles of money 
of which I have any knowledge. In some of its details and 
subsidiary inferences it is undoubtedly open to amendment 
and qualification; but as a treatise on mondy in its practical 
aspects for the purpose of enlightening the Congress and 
people of the United States with a vie^y to legislation, it is 
work of the very highest importance. It goes completely to the 
root of the question with convincing comprehensiveness, and is 
to open and unprejudiced minds an immense adyance in its • 
economic elucidation over an}^ work that is authoritatively 
accepted in England. The experience of the United States with 
greenbacks during the Civil War has led to a vast amount of 
desultory criticism of the money problem amongst Americans, 
and the result is that the few able men who have probed the 
question to tlie very bottom are far in advance of the statesmen 
and economists of any other country. To this report of Senator 
Jones, and to his speeches in the Senate, Americans have been 
much indebted, t and they are well worthy of the attention of 
those who wish to understand the bearings of the monetary 
question in the United States. 

The standard or measure of value is only an approximate and 
not an absolute standard or measure, although 1 must use the 
term standard for want of a better. This standard in the countries 
such as England, using gold as sole unlimited legal tender, silver 
as limited legal tender, and notes like those of the Bank of 
England, as unlimited legal tender, except at the Bank itself, 
and notes like those of the Scottish, Irish, and English Provincial 
Banks ; or, besides gold, using silver as unlimited legal tender, 
but without free coinage, as in France and the United States, is 
the total amount of the affective circulation of money, whether 
gold, silver, or notes in all countries using gold. England, France, 
the United States, Germany, Holland, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, Belgium, Switzerland, Portugal, Canada, the Australian 
Colonies, and other countries of less note all use gold, and though 


* The other members of the Commission, besides Senator Jones, who signed 
the Majority lleport, were. Senator Lewis V. Bogy, Representatives Ge^ge 
Willard and R, P, Bland, and Mr. W. S. Groesbeck. 

t, Mr. Dana Horton, one of the American Commissioners to the Paris 
Monetary Conference of 1878, ia a valuable volume published in 1877, thus 
^presses himself: “Senator Jones of Nevada, whose sound position on the 
8nt)§S<^ of money had, iu J874, attracted the attention of the country, made 
the question of resumption and the double standard the subject of exhaustive 
discourset His speeches on the subject are landmarks in American monetary 
debate/’— a^d Gold, by S. D. Horton, p. 48. 
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silver may be unlimited or limited legal tender, the silver coins 
that pass for a higher value in gold than they are intrinsically 
worth as bullion, perform exactly the same function as if they 
were gold coins, and the banknotes in circulation, whether legal 
tender or not, so long as they pass current, perform exactly the 
same function as money as if they were really the gold which 
they represent. It is evident, therefore, that those countries 
which use gold are so connected through their money systems 
‘that they have practically the same standard of value. India 
has not this standard of value, nor has China, neither had the 
. United States from 1861 to 1879. Yet previously to 1872 
India had the same standard, or very approximately so, because 
the bimetallic system of France formed the link that bound 
silver and gold together, and made it impossible, except for very 
brief periods, that they should vary more than the limits of the 
rates of exchange that will cause gold or silver to be exported 
or imported. 

Before 1872, therefore, all countries with open mints using 
gold or silver as the material of money, were under the same 
standard of value with very limited variation, and now with 
bimetallism entirely in abeyance, all countries using gold with 
open mints are under the same standanl of value. I may state 
here that the charge of two per cent, for (Coinage of rupees in 
India was a divergence from the French ratio, indeed a 
divergence from the bullion value of the coin in addition to the 
variation on account of the exchanges. It is evident that the 
standard of value in bimetallic times was not the sovereign, the 
franc, the dollar, the rupee, &c., but it was the mass of the 
effective circulation of money in all those countries using gold or 
silver relating to the transactions in those countries which were 
performed by the actual use of money. Real standards or 
measures, such as a yard-stick or a gallon measure, will practically 
mete out or mark the same quantity for all time ; but a sovereign, 
a franc, or a dollar is changing in purchasing or measuring 
power day by day. These coins are merely units of money. 
If the present amount of gold and its representatives in actual 
circulation in the United Kingdom be 0^150,000,000, the 
* soivereign would still be of the same weight and fineness if that 
amount were reduced to i:’75,000,000. In the latter case the 
stsfcidard of value would be one-half of its former quantity, 
all prices would be a half less than in the former case, and the 
sovereign would have double its former purchasing power. 
However perfectly sel&evideut this fact may be when looked at 
caltnly and intelligently, it is nevertheless continually ignored 
in England, where the current belief infecting even the minds of 
our leading statesmen is that a sovereign is a coin of fited 
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value, and that it is to be clung to as the sheet-anchor of our 
commerce, and indeed of our wealth and prosperity. 

Transferring our point of view, however, to the indisputable 
fact that the total amount of all the money in effective circula- 
tion in * all these gold-using countries is the joint standard of 
value, we see at once how this standard, though fluctuating, is 
arrived at, and how under the the fluctuations to which it is 
liable prices rise and fall through the action of the supply of 
money alone, as distinct from changes In the prices of com-* 
inodities arising from the relation between the demand for them 
and the supply. We are now in a position also to understand 
the changes that took place in consequence of the demonetization 
of silver by Germany, and the adoption of the single gold tender 
by Germany, the United States, and other countries, Beftre 
1872 all these countries were single silver tender countries, with 
the exception of the United States, the money of which was 
inconvertible Government notes or greenbacks, with national 
banknotes convertible into greenbacks. The bimetallic system 
of France made gold and silver interchangeable at fifteen and 
a half pounds weight of silver to one pound of gold, and made 
impossible any wide divergence from that ratio. 

Now, it may be asked, why was it practically impossible that 
any wide divergence should take place ? To explain this I shall 
assume that when the Latin Union determined to suspend the 
coinage of silver for private individuals, Belgium had dissented 
from the step and liad resolved to stand alone in the world 
under the bimetallic system. Germany had, we shall assume, 
0,000,000 of silver to dispose of, and if Belgium were the 
only bimetallic country it was bound to take all of Germany's 
silver that no other country cared to take until all the gold in 
circulation in Belgium, which let us suppose to have been 
^10,000,000, was exhausted. When the whole of Belgium's 
gold was finally driven out of circulation, bimetallism would 
have ceased to exist. Thus nothing can be clearer than that 
under certain circumstances bimetallism will be a failure. This 
is a liability that it shares in common with many principles 
which, tested under crucial conditions, are found not to be of 
universal application. But, on the other hand, let us suppcise " 
that France and the, other members of the Latin Union had not 
closed their mints to the silver of private individuals. Then 
there would have been d£^40,000,()00 of silver that Germany had 
to dispose of, and 000,000 of gold that it desired to become 
possessed of. Now so long as the standard of value remained 
unchanged, England could have had nothing to do with tliis 
tranBaction in its essential elements. England had its share 
ohie% in gold of the number of units of money of which the 
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whole standard of value was composed, and therefore if Germany 
sold .£^40,001), 000 of silver in London, and from time to time 
withdrew i?40,000,000 of gold from the Bank of England, 
England under the bimetallic system would have handed the 
silver to France and taken gold for it. In this case bimetallism 
would have vindicated itself as a principle of the greatest 
importance, and why ? Because Germany had only i?l0,000,000 
of silver to sell, and that would have more than absorbed all 
Belgium's gold ; but Ftance alone had d£’200,000,000 of gold, 
and for it to take £40,000,000 of silver and to give up 
^ £40,000,000 of gold, would have been to perform an operation 
* of the easieS»t*description and without a single element of danger 
in it. Indeed, having suspended the bimetallic system and thus 
refused to take £40,000,000 of silver for £40,000,000 of gold 
at the par of fifteen and a half to one, France has quietly 
imported all Germany's surplus silver at a very large discount 
in gold. But for the patriotic jealousies which were so much 
in the ascendant in France after the Franco -German War, 
there would have been no suspension of bimetallism in France, 
and the standard of value of countries using gold would not 
have separated itself effectually from the standard of value ot 
single silver tender countries. 

But, as the Latin Union closed their mints to the silver of 
private individuals, there were created two standards of value 
W’here formerly there had only been one. The gold standard 
and the silver standard parted company from that moment, and 
endless financial confusion and ruin have been the result. Tlie 
extension, since 1872, of the single gold tender to Germany, the 
United States, and other countries, has produced a large con- 
traction of the gold standard of value, whereas the silver standard 
has remained comparatively unchanged. This is the cardinal 
point in the whole monetary controversy of the last few years, and 
I shall endeavour to answer the broad question, omitting many 
qualifications, as to the result of the suspension of bimetallism and 
the change from one money standard to two money st 9 ,ndards, one 
of gold and one of silver. England and its colonies, Prance, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Norway and Sweden, Switzerland, 
Portugal, &c., adhered to, or adopted the single gold tender, and 
the*United States joined them in 1879 ; while India, China, the 
Straits Settlements, Java, the Philippines, the South American 
States, Mexico, &c., adhered to the single silver tender. It will 
probably be suggested that France has still £100,000,000 or 
£125,000,000 of silver ; but so far as this silver and that in other 
single gold tender countries are concerned, it is precisely the 
same as if paper money to the same amount were in circulation. 
Indeed, the essential element of this gold standard is the number 
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of pieces of gold of which it is composed, together with the 
number of pieces of paper and of silver representative of gold. 
Gold itself is a mere form, as Viscount Sherbrooke has contended, 
no better as money than a similar amount of paper money ; but 
he still believes in the occult virtue of a gold standard, whereas 
I believe in neither gold money nor a gold* standard, but in a 
just standard of money into which gold may enter as part of such 
standard. 

The function of gold as money ceases when the gold coins 
leave the country in which they are legal tender. They then 
assume the form of more bullion to be given in barter, and it is, 
clear that paper money, as having only the singfe*function of 
money, is much more suited to that purpose than gold, which 
has the two functions — that of legal'tender as money and that of 
a commodity to be given in barter. We have abandoned barter 
as far as possible by substituting legal tender money, but we 
have retained gold and silver for purposes c»f money, although 
they have intrinsic value which is objectionable in the money 
systems of advanced nations. Paper money cannot be exported, 
and that is a great advantage over a metallic money system that 
is increased or diminished in consequence of the needs or 
demands of other countries. I would say further that not only 
would Government notes, convertible or inconvertible, serve the 
place of gold, and properly established and regulated be a much 
more satisfactory currency than gold in the more civilized 
countries ; but, if the currency were of inconvertible notes, these 
would 1)6 equally good money, whether bearing the insignia of 
England and the signature of Mr. Gladstone, or the insignia of 
Turkey and the signature of the Grand Vizier, so long as they 
were both issued under proper precautions. At first sight this 
may seem an utter absurdity, but looking below the surface it 
will be seen to be true. If Mr. Gladstone were to issue a note 
stating that the British Government will pay one sovereign, 
and that this note shall be legal tender for that amount, what 
better would it be than a similar note of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, when, both being inconvertible, neither the British nor 
the Turkish Government had any intention of making payment. 
What gives such notes validity is not the promise or the* * 
signature of the British or Turkish Government, but solelyHhe 
fwt that the note in both cases is legal tender. The 8nly 
diflterence between the British note and the Turkish n6te would 
arise if the Turkish Government were to over-issue their notes, 
and thus soincrease their standard of the value as to diminish 
the purchasing power of each of such notes, while the British 
Gofernm^t might be trusted not to over-issue. ^ ^ 

In truth, it is of mo consequence whether money is of gold> 
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silver^ copper, iron, bronze, wood, paper, or other suitable 
material ; but it is of the utmost consequence that the material 
or materials being once fixed upon, and the number of pieces or 
units obtained that are to compose the standard of value, the 
additions to or subtractions from this mass of units should tend, 
as far as possible, tct maintain the same average level of prices, 
that is, to maintain the same ratio between the quantity of 
money in circulation and composing a single standard, and the 
quantity of payments in which this money is to be actually used. 
Money has two, and only two, essential conditions —quantity and 
.legal tender. ^ In a good system of money the quantity ought to 
vary according to the amount of the uses to which it is to be 
applied, while the legal tender function is constant. The 
material of money is altogether unimportant so far as the money 
function is concerned ; if gold be rapidly increased or diminished 
it may be the very worst kind of money, and it is clear that in 
countries advanced in civilization, paper money, which can be 
increased or diminished according as circumstances may demand, 
is capable of being made an approximate standard of value 
superior to all others. The supply of the precious metal may 
increase or diminish, and prices rise or fall in consequence, with- 
out there being any possible means of making the supply 
conform to its uses. If, in the United Kingdom, we were to 
decree that the amount of money in circulation should be so 
much per head of the population, increasing pcjcrl passio, or less 
rapidly if considerable economy was being efected in the use of 
money, as population advanced, then we should have a system of 
money with a rational and intelligible basis to it, something 
which might be dignified with the name of a standard. What 
can be more irrational than that the money standard should 
follow the vagaries of gold, the annual production of which has 
fallen olf one-half since 1855, and of which the supply from the 
mines is still diminishing ; whilst Germany, the United States, 
and other countries, have absorbed large quantities of gold 
during the last eight .years, though formerly they had little or 
no gold in their currency. 

But while recognizing the immense i mportance of paper money, 
*1 nevertheless look at the money question as a practical one. 
Th^ chief money of the world is gold and silver, and the ques- 
iiorf is not which system is theoretically the best, or which is the 
money of the future, but how can we best mould or regulate the 
existing money systems of the world, so as to maintain as just a 
standard or standards of value as a complete knowledge of the 
principles of money will enable us to do ? It is not improbable 
that there are £800,000,000 of money composing the single gold 
standard-^that is, taking the gold, subsidiary or token silver, and 
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paper money in actual circulation in all those countries that adhere 
to the single gold tender. Each country has its own divisions of 
gold into its own coins, which are simply pieces of fixed weight 
and fineness, the units of money by which business is to be carried 
on in each country. Coins are simply convenient weights of a 
certain quality of gold or silver, and a silver shilling, or a piece of 
wood, or a pocket-knife, if inscribed by Government authority 
with the words, 'i'his is legal tender for £10,000, or £100,000,’^' 
would pass current for so much without demur. In fact, the 
wliole £800,000,000 of money in circulation in England, the 
United States, France, Germany, and other single gold tender^ 
countries, are simply counters ; and a sovereign or ond pound note 
is notliing more nor less than the ^ooo-JifoTjiith part of the whole 
standard of value. Gold is not the magical element in the ques- 
tion : the magical element is the figures 800,000,000 ; and if the 
whole of the money at present in circulation in these single gold 
tender countries were suddenly swept away, and pieces of paper, 
inscribed with the words, ‘'This is legal tender for 1, or for 20, 
or for 100, or for 10,000,"’ were issued by the British Government, 
the figures 1 and 10,000 would represent the value of 1 and 
10,000 sovereigns respectively, just as completely as if it was 
stated that they were sovereigns. And the same would apply 
to the corresponding figures in France ; they would represent 
francs and fractions <jf francs for small change. 

On the English form of estimating, there are 800,000,000 
units of money and sub divisions of units; and if a note was 
printed, “ This is legal tender for one unit,” whereas the corre- 
sponding notq of approximate equivalence in France, where francs 
are the units, would be for 25 units. On the French system of 
estimating of 20,000,000,000 units and subdivisions of units, the 
money systems of England and France would be exactly the same 
as they are now. The purchasing power of the sovereign depends 
on its relation to the whole gold standard of value. It is now, 
let us suppose; the lyiro-ai-ooooth part of the whole standard, and 
its future purchasing power depends on whether the standard 
increases or diminislies relatively to the payments it must make* 
We cannot control the amount of uses that may arise for money, 
but we can and ought to control the quantity of money, so a» to 
make it correspond approximately to a fixed ratio between ’the 
amount of money and its uses. Increase the number 800,(KK),&()0, 
Cmd the purchasing power of each unit is diminished ; reduce the 
number, and the purchasing power of each unit is increased. But 
if the 800,000,000 units of our system, or the 20,000,000,000 
units of the French franc system, or the 4,000,000,000 units of 
the United States dollar system, could be increased or diminished 
to suit the increased or diminished transactions they should hare to 
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eflFect, then we should have over all those countries under the single 
gold standard an approximately perfect system of money. So long 
as those countries are advancing in population, it is certain that an 
increasing amount of money will be necessary, if justice is to be 
done ; and the question arises, how are increased quantities of 
money to be obtained when the gold supplies are falling off, un- 
less we supplement the deficiency with increasing issues of paper 
money ? 

^ It matters not in which country or countries of those under the 
single gold tender the increased issues of paper money are made, 
as, through the action of prices, gold will fiow from the country 
* or countriespi&uing paper money, and distribute itself over the 
other gold standard countries in proportion to the share which 
each must take in the automatic allotment, thus providing for 
the increasing transactions of the whole gold standard countries* 
But though any country can issue paper money to the extent cf 
the gold it has in circulation, it cannot issue more than that 
amount without bringing its money to a discount in gold, and 
thus severing itself altogether from the standard of gold-using 
countries, and setting up a standard of its own with a greater 
number of units than it had under the gold system. In opposi- 
tion to the view generally accepted in England, I can see no 
practical nor theoretical objection to a considerable issue of legal 
tender inconvertible notes in England, so long as there is left in 
the country a fair margin of gold with which to meet demands 
for exportation. If the total number of units of money on the 
English system circulating in tlie United Kingdom itself be 
150,000,000, the money of England could not possibly go to 
a discount in gold unless all the gold were first expelled from the 
country ; because its appropriate number being 150,000,000, it 
could only go to a discount if those 150,000,000 were exceeded ; 
and if some part of the 150,000,000 were withdrawn from circu- 
lation, the other gold standard countries would each have to give 
up a part of their gold to England, so as to keep English money 
from going to a premium in gold. All the exchanges would at 
once turn in favour, as it is called, of England, and gold would 
flow in. 

• JVhat possible objection could there be to the issue by the 
British Government of *£^50,000,000 of inconvertible notes? If 
sack an amount were issued, the effect would be to distribute the 
*£50,000,000 of gold that would be nearly all displaced, over all 
.the countries of the gold standard, England itself included, in 
proportion to the number of units that each country holds of the 
800^000,000 of units of money estimated on the English system. 
There would in that be an increase in the numter of units 
to each country of six and a quarter per cent. The monetary 
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principle affecting such inconvertible issues affirms that there 
can practically be no discount on unlimited legal tender money 
of any kind so long as there is any gold in circulation in the 
country, because if there are more units of money in a country 
than can be kept at par with gold, the rates of exchange will 
expel all the superfluous units of gold from the country, and if all 
the gold be expelled the remaining money will only go to a dis- 
count if the number of units in circulation is too great to remain 
at par with gold. Therefore a currency of inconvertible legal 
tender notes can never go to a discount so long as they are not 
issued in too groat quantity ; and by contracting a currency of 
inconvertible notes where gold is not legal tendeS*, •the value of * 
these inconvertible notes or units of money can be raised to any 
extent above the purchasing power of gold. A currency of 
paper money starting on a par with gold may, by gradually 
being reduced, rise in purchasing power so that the unit or note 
which began by being equal to a sovereign may rise to be worth 
two, five, twenty, fifty, one hundred, one thousand sovereigns or 
more, even if legal tender for one sovereign were printed on it, 
depending on the extent to which contraction of the currency 
might be carried. 

How is it that X^10(),000,()00 or more of token silver of 
unlimited legal tender is kept in circulation in France, when the 
coins are worth as bullion only about eighty-four per cent, of the 
value at which they pass current ? Tn a gold currency inconver- 
tible notes pass at the value in gold of the figures printed on 
them, though practically they are intrinsically worthless ; and 
the only difference between them and French silver is that the 
silver is worth a good deal of what it passes current for. Ac- 
cording to the theory against which I am contending, French 
silver of unlimited legal tender ought to be at a discount, 
because, in precisely the same way as notes, it cannot be exported 
because it has not the necessary intrinsic value, and the Govern- 
ment make it no more redeemable in gold than they would 
inconvertible notes. But if silver were withdrawn from circula- 
tion in France, gold would flow in from other countries to take 
its place, though the effect of such a step would be to diminish 
the standard of value of the gold-using countries and to lo^er 
prices- When, therefore, it is alleged that there cannot be a 
g^ld currency and a large quantity of inconvertible notes kept 
at par in any country, 1 maintain there is nothing earier, Itnd 1 
appeal to the example of France, although, instead of printing 
oh a piece of paper of infinitesimal intrinsic value This is 
teller for five franca,” the French Government choc^eto put 
tl^ stamp for that amount on a beautifully fashioi^ piece 
silver worth at present a little more than four fcanos* But aifteri 
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going to this expense the French Government authorize the 
Bank of France to issue about dC^&5,000,()00 of convertible 
notes, and to lock up in the bank vaults about d£'50,000,000 of 
silver, and about «e30, 000,000 of gold, and these notes, though 
in excess of the gold and silver held against them, perform all 
the uses of money ^ivithout going to any discount. If the gold 
and silver in the Bank of France were by some catastrophe to 
sink into the bowels of the earth, or into the depths of the 
^cean, the standard of value would be totally unchanged, the 
only difference being that the notes would have to be declared 
irredeemable, so that the holders of notes, who at present hold 
'them willingl;^ and do not want coin, would be told that they 
could not convert their notes into coin, but that they could go 
into any bank, counting-liouse, or shop in France and pay in 
these notes just as completely as if they had redeemed the 
notes in coin and presented the coin. In France these notes are 
the real money, while the gold and silver in the Bank of France 
might as well, so far as the money function is concerned, be 
deposited in one of the fixed stars. The fact that the notes 
are in excess of the coin held against them simply shows 
that, as with Bank of England notes, the people are willing 
to hold more of them than they know there is actual coin in 
reserve against them. And the notes that are in excess add 
so much to the gold standard, making the unit of money of 
less value than it would be if there were no notes. 

Having said so much in explanation of the principles that 
underlie systems of money, I return to tlie consideration of 
the disruption of the single specie standard of value in the 
world, and the establishment of twm separate standards, one of 
gold and one of silver. It will be remembered that the silver 
coin in Ae gold standard countries is token silver of no more 
importance, so far as the gold standard is cencerned, than a 
similar, quantity of paper money, though the keeping of the 
silver in these countries is of great significauce to the single 
silver standard countries, because it is in the power of countries 
like France to substitute paper money for silver, and thus to 
throw upon the silver standard countries an immense amount 
•of ^demonetized silver. The joint standard of gold and silver 
which had lasted from 1785, when the French Government 
6stid:>lisbed the bimetallic system, making fifteen and a half 
pounds of silver exchange for one pound of gold, was dis- 
solved in 1874 by the closing of the mints of France and the 
o^er members of the Latin Union to the silver of private indi- 
vidpskU as a precautionai^ measure and a protest against the 
antiHiilver legislation of Uermany. To wander off into other 
soppoi^ causes such as the excessiye production of the Nevada 
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mines, the sale by Germany of its discarded silver, and others of 
a similar though a minor character, is to pursue empty shadows. 
The United States absorbed large amounts of silver in the 
coinage of subsidiary coins and of standard silver dollars, and, as 
a fact attested beyond all possible doubt, exported less silver 
since the opening-up of the Nevada minesi in 1874 and 1875, 
now practically exhausted, than they did prior to the discovery 
of these ore-bodies which a few years ago alarmed the world.* 
Neither would the German silver have had anything to do 
with the divergence, but for the suspension of the bimetallic 
system by France. 

I shall now try to show the overwhelming strength of the bi-* 
metallic principle, and the marvellous rapidity with which it 
responds to the action of abnormal amounts of gold and silver. 
I pass over the theory propounded by men like Mr. Bagehot 
that the purchasing power of gold is determined by its cost of 
production in the mines that just pay expenses, with the remarks 
that there would be a purchasing power of gold if there were no 
new production for the next ten years, that legislation may throw 
on the gold markets of the world or withdraw from them an 
amount of gold equal to what the mines now supply in five or 
ten years, and that mining for gold is carried on in the hope of 
profit but to a very great extent not only without profit but with 
continual loss of capital greater or less, and frequently with total 
loss. The value of gold has no direct relation with the cost of 
producing it, and further the annual amount of gold from the 
mines that enters into coinages mostly to repair waste is not 
perhaps more than two per cent, of the total amount of the 
gold money of the world, so it is very safe to say that the pur- 
chasing power of gold is determined far more by the manifold 
influences that affect legislation and the increased demand for 
gold from advancing population in regard to the ninety-eight per 
cent, of gold in stock, than by the petty two per cent, that the 
mines annually contribute to make good the wear and tear, if 
indeed the wear and tear are not now eating into the stock. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the stock on hand of most other 
articles of gold and silver, and particularly of the great staple 
articles of consumption, is rarely more than a years supply/ 
whereas the stock of gold and silver money is probably fifty 
years’ supply of the quantities that enter into the coinages, ^The 
article of which there is one year’s supply on hand will t-ead to 
conform closely to the cost of production, but there are no such 
conditions when there is fifty years' supply, and largely fluctuating 

^ See statfetics of exports of silverirom the United States, in the 
Article of Tie Tmes^ of April 5, 1880^ . ! ' 
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demand and largely fluctuating supply in consequence of popula- 
tion and legislation. 

It is an established principle that supply and demand, apart 
from fluctuations in the purchasing power of money, regulate 
prices. Excessive supplies of articles lower prices, excessive 
demand raises them. Now all the prominent statesmen and 
financiers of England, with not a single exception I know of to 
whom the term prominent could fairly be applied, think they 
Settle the question of bimetallism by saying that it is impossible to 
make gold and silver exchangeable at a fixed ratio, because the 
purchasing power of each will depend on the supply and demand 
'affecting eattf. And at first sight it might very naturally be 
concluded that this view is right, in the sense in which they use 
the terms. But it is of the principle of bimetallism to bring a 
new element into the problem which these authorities entirely 
overlook, but which, conforming to the principle of supply and 
demand, produces remarkable results. The new element which 
they overlook is that when the French Government decreed that 
gold and silver should exchange at the rate of fifteen-and-a-half 
to one, they provided the means of keeping them at that ratio 
by declaring them legal tender. The consequence was that the 
French Government decreed a perpetual and unlimited demand 
for either gold or silver at this ratio of fifteen-and-a-half to one. 
This legal tender ratio and practically unlimited demand con- 
trolled and regulated the supply of these metals ; and, so power- 
ful is the principle that, as a matter of positive fact, France 
could have taken all the silver of Europe and the United States 
and all the new supplies available for coinage without sustaining 
any shock or subjecting itself to any material inconvenience. 
How could gold and silver possibly diverge in France from the 
fixed ratio ? As long as there were large amounts of both* silver 
and gold in circulation in the country, how could silver diverge 
from gold even one quarter percent. Gold money was no better 
than silver money, both being endowed with the magic of un- 
limited legal tender, and is it a possible supposition that holders of 
gold money would continue to hold it if they could get one-half 
per cent, more money whether of silver or paper by parting with 
• the mid money ? 

The greater or lesser discounts which are commonly assumed 
to b# inevitable are utterly impossible, so long as both metals 
are in circulation and legal tender ; and the difference between 
the present relations of gold to silver in France, and those existing 
under the bimetallic system is, that at present the legal tender 
function makes a limited quantity of ^Iver coins pass current for 
so many francs at more than thekii^trinsic value in bullion, and 
indeed without any regard to tleir intrinsic value whatever ; 

[VoL OXV. No. COXXVII.]-New Sekibs, Yol. LIX. No. 1. P 
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whereas under the bimetallic system the French mints were open 
to silver, and silver coins circulated at exactly their intrinsic value 
as bullion. In 1785, France said to the world, The value of gold 
coins shall be fifteen-and-a-half times that of a similar weight of 
silver coins ; and, in spite of the great fluctuations in the relative 
supply of the two metals, and the numerous changes in coinages 
in various countries from silver to gold and from gold to silver, 
France has found that the bimetallic system never once was 
endangered. Mr. Bagehot declared that bimetallism ^Ms not 
currency of two metals, but an alternative currency, sometimes of 
one and sometimes of another and Viscount Sherbrooke,* 
speaking in the House of Commons on internationahcoinage, on * 
August 6, 1 869, used these words : — “ A gold and a silver standard 
is not a double but an alternate standard. The two metals are 
always fluctuating in their relations to each other. It is in the 
nature of things for the cheaper metal for the time being 
to drive out the dearer.’' This assertion of an alternate standard 
is a pure theory, without a scintilla of fact to support it during 
the bimetallic period from 1785 to 1874. It is, as I have shown 
in the cases of Belgium and France, a practical question, de- 
manding a large enough area such as France within which to 
operate. 

Let us suppose that there were X^lOO, 000,000 of silver and 
X^200,000,000 of gold in circulation in France in bimetallic 
times, and that large quantities of new silver were sent to the 
mint, it is evident that until X'200,000,000 of silver had been 
coined, all the goldf would not have been driven out of circula- 
tion, and so long as there was gold in circulation silver would not 
fall to a discount in gold in Paris, because the two were equally 
legal tender for all payments. It is true, nevertheless, that if all 
the gold had been driven out of circulation — something which 
never was in danger of happening — further increased quantities of 
silver, added to the currency beyond what was necessary to meet 
the wear and tear, would have caused silver to fall to a discount 
in gold, though it by no means follo^YS that silver would have 
depreciated in general purchasing power. But though there are 
clearly theoretical limits to the successful working of bimetallism, ' 
as a question of practical financial statesmanship France might 
have gone on single-handed for another hundred years without 
meeting with any combination of unfavourable circumstancesthat 
would have endangered, not its money system, but its bimetallism, 
because it would have been the appreciated metal leaving the 

♦ Then Mr. Bobert Lowe, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

f Even if £200,000,0^ of silver had been coined, practically a large amount 
of gold have remained in circuktion, its effect being to increase the 
amount of the standard of value. ^ 
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country, and the metal of stationary value remaining there, just 
as often as it woald have been the stationary metal driven out by 
the depreciated one. Mr. Bonamy Price* puts the great crucial 
problem” thus ; — Would it have been possible to maintain a 
bimetallic money of two metals, both le^al tenders, when the law 
in coining declared that gold was worth nfteen-and-a-half times its 
weight in silver, when, close by its side, the metal market was will- 
ing to give, say, thirty-one times the weight of silver in exchange 
lor the gold f This is what ancient cloistered Oxford contributes 
to the controversy, and it may have relation to problems in the 
jnoon or in sorne of the fixed stars. But in France no divergence 
from the ratm of fifteen-and-a-half to one took place during the 
continuance of bimetallism from 1785 till 1874; and it is safe to 
say that with the bimetallic system in England, France, the 
United States, and Germany, gold and silver would not diverge 
from the fixed ratio by one per cent, in a thousand years. That 
Mr. Price should make even a supposition of the possibility of 
thirty-one to one under a bimetallic ratio of fifteen-and-a-half to 
one, shows that he has not yet comprehended the terms of the 
problem. 

Is it not begging the question to assert that under bi- 
metallism people always pay in the cheaper metal ? So 
long as bimetallism is effective, there can be no cheaper 
metal, because the mint, that unfailing and insatiable 
customer,’^ which has roused Professor Sumner's ire, offers 
for all gold and silver fifteen-and-a-half to one ; and there- 
fore no Frenchman, from 1785 to 1874, nor since 1874, paid 
his debts in any cheaper metal than French legal- tender money, 
whether of gold, silver, or paper, nor can he pay them in any- 
thing of less value or less easily acquired than standard French 
money. Nor could a Frenchman in bimetallic times, nor can he 
now, pay his debts abroad in any less valuable form, when he 
uses specie, than that of the intrinsic value as bullion of either 
gold or silver. 

I cannot insist too strongly on the wonderful power of the 
bimetallic principle arising from two elements, a fixed price 
^between gold and silver and a practically unlimited demand 
*at that price. If there were, under bimetallic conditions, 
<P550,000,000 of gold, and dP650,000,000 of silver money in 
the world, both legal tenders at fifteen-and-a-half to one, then 
in the case arising that exceptionally large amounts of silver 
were offered for coinage — ^though under bimetallism they cannot 
come from any source except from the mines-— what demand for 


* In Article on “Money,” in the IfiihrmHoml Be»iew, of New York, for 
September, 1880, *p. 246. 
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ailver is there to keep it from falling one fraction below the fixed 
ratio of fifteen-and-a-half to one, supposing that to be the ratio ? 
The answer is very evident. There is a demand for ,£^ 060 , 000,000 
of new silver before any change can take place in the fixed ratio, 
that is, before bimetallism can cease ; because the law makes 
that the legal tender rate, and as there aVe «£*660,000,000 of 
gold in circulation, that whole amount must be driven out of 
circulation before silver would stand alone with no gold in the 
coinages of the world towards which it could maintain the ratio 
of one to fifteen-and-a-half. Even if the ,£^550,000,000 of new 
silver could be got, is it for a moment to be,. credited that; 
,£^550,000,000 of gold could go out of circulation? ’Where could 
it go ? How could there be a single silver standard currency ? 
Unless all that amount of gold were positively destroyed from 
off the face of the earth, the immense mass of it would remain 
in circulation, and it would be utterly impossible to break 
bimetallism, though in this case we should have a depreciated 
st 9 .ndard of value, that is, higher prices ; whereas what England 
is suffering now is an appreciated standard, that is, lower prices* 

Looking, however, to the practical aspects of bimetallism, I 
would ask what would be the effect on gold of exceptional addi- 
tions of silver to the bimetallic currencies? The immediate 
effect of abnormal additions of silver would be to lessen the 
demand for gold, and thus let gold flow over into the arts, if it 
would, so as to maintain the fixed price with silver. In such 
case, if no gold went out of circulation at all, the effect would be 
to add so much silver in addition to the world's bimetallic 
standard of value, and thus reduce, by this automatic process, 
the purchasing power of the unit of money — the sovereign, franc, 
dollar, rupee, &c. If there are .£^1,200,000,000 of gold and 
silver in the world, and perhaps £200,000,000 of notes, then the 
addition of £50,000,000 of silver would make the world’s bime- 
tallic standard of value £1,450,000,000, instead of £1,400,000,000, 
so that this £50,000,000 of silver, the appearance of which on 
the markets of the world would at present alarm and utterly 
paralyze Europe and America — would really add only three and 
a half per cent, to the bimetallic standard of value. I am 
arguing on the general proposition, and leave out of consideration* 
the question as to how much of the £1,400,000,000 ffre in 
affective circulation, and, therefore, how much would be affected 
by the addition of £50,000,000. 

But, under the bimetallic system, where could the additional 
£5<b0i^,Q0p, or a; similar amount of gold, come from ? Jfot 
the ua^ues,. aa that would be a practical impoasibility ; But 
auicb 9 enui might come on the markets of the world if Frauce 
lyent to war, suspended specie payments, and issneid mCoUveiftible 
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notes. It is not likely that France or Germany will be subjected 
to such a strain as they both were in 1870 and 1871, yet their 
being at .war caused no currency disturbances outside those 
countries, in England for instance. 

Most of the economists are agreed on the principle that 
exceptional additions, such as happened after 1849, to the money 
of the world, are by no means certain to depreciate to a corre- 
sponding extent the purchasing power of the units of money ; 
l^ecause in an advancing era these additions, instead of being 
spread over the same number of payments which were made 
^before these additions took effect, are often applied to new enter 
* prises and iteW business which increase the number of transactions 
requiring actual money, and, therefore, help to maintain the 
purchasing power of money at its old level. But, in the reverse 
case, where the standard of value is being diminished, as in the 
case of gold standard countries, England included, since 1874, 
the contraction of the currency is certain to paralyze trade, and 
to impoverish and crush out numbers of people who, but for the 
injustice of a legally-diminishing standard of value, would have 
held their own in comfort and content. 


Now the virtue of bimetallism is, that making one money 
-standard for all gold and silver using countries, the only dis- 
turbing element that can possibly intervene is the supply of gold 
^nd silver from the mines ; whereas at present there is not only 
that element of disturbance, but there is the continual danger of 
Governments changing their legal tender, and thus making con- 
siderable changes in the standard of payments. If either of the 
metals should through any cause be offered in exceptional 
quantity at the world’s mints, the effect of such addition to the 
single standard of value of the world is to produce only one-half 
of the disturbance in the purchasing power of the units of 
money, and that would take place if additions of gold were 
made to the single gold standard, or of silver to the single silver 
standard. And, on the other hand, if, instead of additions, there 


are withdrawals of gold or silver from the current coinages, the 
effect is similarly very much less on the aggregate gold and 
silver standard than would be the ' case if gold were withdrawn 
•from a gold standard, or silver from a silver standard. 

Under the bimetallic system the rates of exchange between 
th^ countries composing the world’s single standard of value can- 
not possibly vary beyond certain fixed limits — ^namely, the bullion 
points for export or import ; therefore approximate justice will 
lie doue in those international transactions of commerce and 
finance in which all nations are interested. But under the present 
eystem of two metallic standards with which the world is itmicted. 
the gold rates of exchange and the ^Iver rates have paitea 
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company in a way which would have been utterly impossible if 
France had alone maintained bimetallism. 

The consolation which British statesmen administer to those 
who have suffered from this divergence is that things will rectify 
themselves, that the abnormal causes will cease to operate. Now, 
iu my opinion, the abnormal causes are as likely to become more 
abnormal in the^future as they are to cease to operate ; and it is 
manifest that no rational views can prevail on this subject until 
British statesmen see the abnormal causes as they exist in Eng* 
land, and leave oS calling the normal course of events in India 
abnormal. British Cabinet Ministers of both parties must 
abandon the role of blindfold statesmanship which*they have so* 
persistenly followed during the last eight years on the questions 
of currency and coinage. I maintain that but for the bimetallism 
of France, the single gold tender system of England would have 
been an egregious failure as a standard of value after the gold 
discoveries of California and Australia ; and the exchanges 
between gold tender countries on the one hand and silver tender 
countries on the other, if there had been no bimetallism, would 
have diverged very widely without any means or hope of their 
coming together again. After 1849 France, under bimetallism, 
and with by far the greatest gold and silver coinage in the world, 
took the gold that would have weighed on England's gold ’Coin- 
age and sent the Indian exchanges up probablj' to 2s. 8d. or 
more the rupee ; and after 1874, doubtless looking to the resump- 
tion of bimetallism, it took the surplus silver of Germany and 
gave up gold, thus to some extent saving the purchasing power 
of gold from being raised still more than it has been, and also at 
the same time saved the divergence in the gold price of the 
rupee now at Is. 8d. from being perhaps at Is. 6d. 

Indeed, of all countries, England, with its extensive commerce 
on every sea, was the country par excellence that ought to have 
had a bimetallic system. No one who understands this subject 
can doubt that it would have given greater stability to the 
exchanges between England on the one hand and India, China, 
Java, the Straits Settlements, the Philippines, South America, 
Mexico, and other silver money countries on the other, if Eng- 
land as well as France bad been under the bimetallic system* 
The exchanges of these silver countries had to be arbitrated^ 
through the medium practically of Paris where silver and gold, 
were both legal tender, although the bills were drawn on London, 
in gold and payable there. Thence arose in London the lluctua- 
tion£> in the gold price of silver as, compared with the price in 
Paris. 

l^e are now confronted by another peril that besets the path 
of monometallism. The United States in 1879 not only nbebrhed 
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all their own production of gold, amounting to about i?6, 294,000, 
but they imported dei4,930,500,* making in round numbers 
more than <£21,000,000 of gold. Now the total production of 
gold in the world in 1879 was less than £19,000,000; and the 
incontrovertible inference from this fact is, that the gold money 
countries are consuming their standard of value. England has 
usually taken about i?5,000,000 of gold annually for the pur- 
^ poses of coinage and of the arts : other countries had their share 
likewise ; but here come the United States and absorb two 
millions sterling more than the total production of the year in the 
world, besidfs absorbing all their £7,400,000 of silver produced 
in 1879 with the exception of £1,456,300 which they exported, 
against more than £5,000,000 of silver exported in each of the 
years 1872 and 1873. It is beyond all doubt therefore that the 
United States, pursuing the policy urged on them by English 
statesmen and economists, are monopolizing far more of the gold 
and silver of the world than formerly ; or, to stale this in other 
words, their action is reducing the quantity of the gold standard 
of value and thus producing a bad and dishonest gold money — 
namely, a money of diminishing quantity and of increasing pur- 
chasing power, in face of increasing populations and increasing 
payments requiring actual money. It is no whit different in the 
United States. They absorb much ; but to keep up their 
standard to a just level they would require to absorb more. 
Even their coinage of somewhat more than $2,000,000 of silver 
per month does not help them much, as this is only $25,000,000 
per annum added to the gold standard of perhaps $4,900,000,000 
of money in gold using countries, and not added to their own 
currency, though it appears there. There can be no doubt there- 
fore that, at the present time, the gold money countries are 
suffering from a contracting and therefore unjust money system; 
and in face of it no country under the gold system can escape 
financial disturbance and loss to the debtor and to the trading 
and producing classes which would not exist under a just system 
' of money. 

Although the standard of value in single silver tender countries 
^ is much more stable, much more just than the gold standard, 
still the silver standard also is diminishing in quantity. The 
United States are absorbing nearly all their own production of 
suver, and India is importing less silver than formerly, while it 
is fairly to be presumed that the uses for it are increasing. The 
conclusion, therefore, is irresistible, that the two great standards 
of value in the world, the one of gold and the other of silver, are 

^ See statistics of movement of gold ia the United States in the Money 
Arlide of The Times of April 5, 1880. 
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botk contracting in volume while the uses for money under both 
systems are increasing. But gold is contracting much more than 
silver ; though, fortunately for England, France may still for a 
time give out gold and import silver, and thus moderate the con- 
traction of gold, though it will render the contraction of silver in 
India more marked. If such be the case, then both the gold 
system and the silver system are failures as systems of just 
money, though the gold system is the more unjust. 

It may be asked why I advocate bimetallism when the inevi-* 
table result of it would be to raise the purchasing power of silver 
and to lower the purchasing power of gold? The answer is very 
evident. I am aiming at a just system of money lif opposition 
to a haphazard system in England, which capricious chance, and 
not intelligence, directs and controls ; and in my opinion there 
is no hope of getting it except through a single standard of value 
under bimetallism or the double metallic standard. This can, I 
believe, be best accomplished by adopting the French ratio of 
fifteen -and-a-half to one, because France and the other members 
of the Latin Union have a very large quantity of silver coined on 
that basis, and the adoption of this ratio would enable the Latin 
Union to at once open their mints to the silver of private holders, 
and the Indian exchanges would at once rise to their former 
level of about Is. lOld. to Is. llcZ. It is evident that to adopt 
any other ratio would involve a large re-coinage of silver ; and to 
adopt the French ratio would be to revive that practically un- 
limited demand for silver which France suspended in 1874, and 
but for which suspension would inevitably have existed to-day 
at the ratio of fifteen-and-a-half to one. At the same time it 
would be better to have bimetallism on some satisfactory ratio 
than to have the present system, which is, beyond all doubt, 
transitory. The present indefensible and dangerous attitude of 
England may well cause the gravest anxiety in case that it 
might precipitate such action on the part of France or the 
United States, or both together, as would imperil the cause of 
jus# money for a generation in this little world of ours. If 
England does not abandon the masterly strategy of the ostrich, 
of which, like that bird, it is so proud, France, or the United 
^States may become tired of waiting on such self-satisipled ' 
ignorance. . • 

, It is perfectly evident that if the United States, following iJke 
all but unanimous advice of England, were to demonetize the 
standard silver dollar, there would be 14,000,000 of these 
dollars and 'd&7,OOO,0OO a year of silver ready to start to Europe 
and mostly to India, as such a step would alarm France so that 
it would not take in any more silver. If the United States 
demonetized this silver with the view of replacing it with, goU^ 
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the Indian exchanges would fall still further ; and if, accepting 
what might seem the inevitable, France were to abandon its 
attitude expectant of bimetallism, and to withdraw the legal 
tender function from silver, there would be jP 100,000,000 of 
silver set free to find its way mostly to India and China. Under 
such complete success of the single gold tender system and 
repudiation of silver, the rupee would fall probably to Is. ; and to 
make up the £17,000,000 annually for England, India would have 
* to find an additional amount of 1 3,60,00,000 rupees — ^as if it takes 
20,40,00,000 rupees to get £17,000,000 of gold in London at an 
exchange of Is. 8d, it would take 34,00,00,000 rupees to procure 
the same*s&m in gold if the exchange was at Is, the rupee. 
What grounds have the British and Indian Governments for 
expecting that the United States or France will not abandon 
the present expectant attitude, and take a final plunge which 
will divorce the gold standard much further than at present from 
the silver standard, by raising the value of gold and depreciating 
that of silver ? What financial convulsions would overtake the 
world ! What a monetary revolution would be effected ! What 
terrible injustice would be done if such an incalculable disaster 
were permitted to take place through the blind unreasoning 
prejudice and perversity of England's political leaders ! 

Mr. Goschen declares that the business of the world ought to 
be carried on with the aggregate of the gold and silver coinages 
of the world, and to this I give my most unqualified assent. 
But I maintain — in opposition to Mr. Goschen, who regards the 
fixing of a ratio between gold and silver as impossible — that 
bimetallism which, of the three factors, demand, supply, and 
price, fixes two of them, namely, the price of fifteen-and-a-half 
of silver to one of gold ; and practically, unlimited demand at 
that price for either or both metals, gives, in the completest and 
most assured form possible, the aggregate of the gold and silver 
coinages for the business of the world, only it is in one consoli- 
dated standard, and not in two relatively fluctuating standards as 
Mr. Goschen recommends. It will readily be observed that in 
all other articles demand and supply regulate price ; but in 
bimetallism, price and demand for each metal regulate the 
49upply. And so strong is this principle of price and demand 
regulating supply, that I believe if France, England, the United 
States, and Germany, were to adopt the ratio between gold and 
silver of fifteen-and-a-half to one, or of seventeen to one, the 
iatio adopted would last for a thousand years. 

I have already said that, under the modem conditions of 
increasing transactions in the world and diminishing supply of 
gold and silver from the mines, even the bimetallic system can- 
not ^ve us from a diminishing and therefore unjust standard of 
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value ; and in this respect I differ from M. Cernuschi, and M.r, 
Ernest Seyd, Mr. Samuel Smith of Liverpool, Mr, Stephen 
Williamson, M.P., and other English bimetallists. Bimetallism 
itself is with me only a means which will assist in gaining a 
higher end, while with these bimetallists it is an end in itself. 

I can see no other possible solution of the practical problem of 
honest and just money than the adoption by France, England, 
the United States, and Germany, of bimetallism on some fixed 
ratio — there is no special magic in fifteen-and-a-half to one' 
beyond the fact that it existed before, and it would be con- 
venient for France and other countries that it should be 
adopted again — and then to supplement the failin<f supply of 
the precious metals from the mines with an adjuster in the 
form of inconvertible paper money. I am convinced that what 
is claimed for bimetallism is true, and that the need of larger 
quantities of money than the precious metals can give, so as to 
have a just standard, demands the co-operation of the printing 
press- There is no alternative if justice is to be done. 

If the United States would fall back on the inconvertible 
greenback, as the greenback party are trying to bring about, 
and with great prospects of success, it would be a benefit to the 
United States and to the world at large. If they decreed that 
gold and full-valued silver should not be legal tender, but that 
the Government would hold gold and silver for export, but not 
for currency, to be shipped on presentation of greenbacks, then 
the United States would have a currency of inconvertible green- 
backs, but really in strict agreement and conformity with the 
bimetallic standard of the rest of the world. The United States 
would thus set free so much gold and silver which would help to 
keep up the quantity of the bimetallic standard in other 
countries, and France, England, and Germany would secure the 
maintenance of bimetallism, well assured that the United 
States would not resort to any vagaries of remonetization or 
demonetization. 

What I am contending for is for a just system of money, and 
not for a gold standard or a silver standard or for bimetallism. I 
look simply and solely at the quantity of money. I recommend 
the United States to have a standard of inconvertible greenbacks, * 
which may conform to a metallic standard if they please •to* 
legislate for it. I have no prepossession for anything but jusflee 
ia the matter ; and as justice implies a system of money equitable 
to both debtor and creditor, I maintain that there ought to fee 
mme automatic means of adding to or subtracting from the 
ourrenoy, so as to uphold an approximately just standard of value; 
and as we have no control over the supplies of gold and sily^, 
and as at the present time we cannot increase them when increase 
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is needed, it is evident that gold and silver, whether separately or 
in bimetallism, cannot provide us with a perfectly defensible and 
scientific standard of value. Therefore it is that I suggest the 
only remedy that seems to me within the field of practical states^ 
manship : and that is bimetallism, which will cut off* the vagaries 
of legal tender legislation in the leading countries, where alone 
they are dangerous, and leave only the annual supply from the 
mines to be dealt with, supplemented by inconvertible paper 
money to supply the additional money requirements of an age in 
which many countries are advancing with giant strides, and thus 
must have larger quantities of money to maintain a stable standard 
of value. • * 

In face of the dangers to which I have already alluded as 
inevitable, if the United States or France or both should change 
their legal tender laws as affecting silver, the practical question 
might be asked — whether Lord Hartingtonand the Indian Council 
are prepared to take the responsibility of such a step being taken 
by these Governments, without making the most determined ejBForts 
to ward off such a catastrophe. It does seem strange that the 
only Government represented at the Paris Monetary Conference 
of 1878, that had supreme interests at stake in the American 
proposals being accepted, was England ; and that our representa- 
tives were the most strenuous in their efforts to thwart the 
accomplishment of any result. There are those in England who- 
think that some imaginary silver “ring” in the United States 
prompted the Conference, and that America being a large pro- 
ducer of silver resorted to this expedient to get a higher price for 
its product. I may say, with considerable knowledge of the 
circumstances, that there never has been a silver “ ring ” in the 
'United States; and without injustice, that the Nevada silver 
mine-owners, including the English shareholders of the Richmond 
mine, never, in my opinion, knew enough of the merits of their 
position to understand what they could get up a “ring” for; 
though what could have been a stronger case to present to a 
Protectionist Legislature at Washington than that the United 
States mints should accept domestic silver at the par of the old 
silver dollar, that is, that they should coin domestic silver into- 
dollars of 412^ grains nine-tenths fine for the benefit of the 
holder, and that foreign silver entering any United States port 
eiLcept for re-export, as of Mexican dollars or bar silver at San 
Francisco, should pay a customs duty amounting to the difference 
between the silver dollar ^ par with gold, and the gold price of 
the day for silver amounting to from twelve to fifteen per cent. 
The Nevada mine-o>yners had to support their case, the presmp-* 
itive right to do this very thing which had been continued from 
the foundation of the America mint in Vj&i till 1873, when the 
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silver dollar was demonetized by an omission in the drafting ot 
the revised statutes and not by direct legislation. The difference 
would have been that the silverthe United States boughtand coined 
at a large profit since the passage of the Allison Bill in February, 
1878, would have been coined for private o)vners with this large 
profit to them. Yet so little did the chief sj^lver mine-owners 
of Nevada think of a ‘‘ring^' that they never even troubled 
themselves to apply to Congress for this protective legidation 
which would have brought them large gains. To descend further 
"to the all but incredible — the leading silver mine-owners were 
really so little alive to their own interests and to the merits of 
silver as money, that they favoured the continuance bf*the single 
gold tender, and never once even petitioned for the remonetization 
of silver I 

It is certain, however, that no country had so much to gain as 
England from the acceptance of bimetallism ; only Mr. Goschen 
and his coadjutors were sent to the Conference with instructions 
not to commit themselves to anything unless indeed it were to 
declare that the fixing of a ratio between gold and silver was 
^‘impossible” — although M. Leon Say,’^ the President of the 
Conference, assured the members that France was not moving 
towards the single gold standard, but waiting in the expectation 
of resuming bimetallism, of resuming the fixed ratio that Mr. 
Goschen pronounced “impossible.” M. Say might well offer 
this assurance when he had before him the most complete and 
most overwhelmingly successful record for bimetallism in France 
that has ever been shown in the history of the world for any 
monetary system. Leaving things that are “ impossible” in the 
eyes of British statesmen, yet every-day facts to French states- 
men, there is something not only possible but highly probable — 
and that is, that at some not very remote day the Secretary of 
State for India and his Council may be startled by the news 
that, following the urgent advice of England, America has 
demonetized silver, and that the Indian exchanges are tumbling 
no one knows whither. 

Those responsible for India may be willing to sit tranquilly 
upon a volcano ; but it seems something like criminal negligence 
that any British Government should sit calmly b^ without trying 
to bind down France and the United States to some definite 
system, so that some certainty may be imparted into the &mU-- 


• M. Leon Say spoke as follows lift (jouvernement s’est ckirement 
^ ce 11 a d^olard tr^s oat^gofequement que nous ne marduons 

pas ver^ IMtaJon d’or unique; nous sommes, salon lui, dans une Situation 
et de laquelle mas ne soriirons que pour de bonnes raisons, qnaM 
eilea ao'strdlt produotes, at vraiseiublablement poUr rentrer dansib systdttta 
du double dfcalon .^— Monitaire Internationale de 187S| p. 78, 
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cial position of India. Without such certainty the United 
States and France might act without any injury whatever to 
themselves so as to put the Indian exchanges down to a shilling, 
and the British Government have not stirred a finger in negotia^ 
tions to provide against the probable occurrence of such a catas- 
trophe. But if prejudice and ignorance*^ must prevail in the 
councils of England, if national vanity in Mr. Bagehot^s form of 
“ rightly or wrongly” must stand in the way of rational states- 
manship, there is then one thing that it is the bounden duty of 
the British Government to bring about. If they will not in any* 
way countenance efforts towards a just system of money, and 
thus remevb the contingency of further monetary perils to 
England and India, they can have no possible excuse for continu- 
ing the debt and other annual obligations of India in England 
as a gold debt. The Indian people may fairly say they are 
interested in a stable standard of value, and they have one~ 
namely, silver ; and if you English, the controlling power in such 
matters, leave them at the mercy of an avalanche of silver and 
of such a scarcity of gold as may make their good^ honest, just 
rupee, which was formerly worth Is. llcZ. of your fluctuating 
gold money, and is now worth Is. 8d. of your appreciated gold, 
worth perhaps only la. in your further appreciated gold and their 
then depreciated silver ; if by such moans you who can settle 
this question of the relative value of gold and silver so as to last 
a hundred years beyond a peradventure, are willing that they 
should stand in the deadly peril of having the gold value of the 
rupee fall further, and perhaps to Is., adding a further sixty-six 
and two-thirds per cent, to the burden in rupees of their gold 
debt, and requiring from them an annual additional contribution 
to make the dFi7,000,000 of 13,60,00,000 rupees; they may say, 
I repeat, if the British Government are willing to place them 


^ This may seem a strong expression, but when Mr. J. G. Hubbard, M.P. 
for the City <|f London, a Director and former Governor of the Bank of 
England, a Member of the Select Committee on the Depreciation of Silver, 
can rise in his place in the House of Commons, and deliver, unchallenged, a 
speech showing such unadulterated ignorance as the following and other pas- 
sages exhibit, it is time to call this kind of folly by its right name “One of 
|he plans suggested by which to improve the existing state of things was that 
Cjf a double standard, more properly called an alternative standard. Another 
l^n had also been inventedT called the bimetallic system, and bimetallism had 
been preached as a doctrine by a variety of distinguished men. It had been 
remarked that this scheme was entirely free from the inconvenience attaching 
to a double stondard,” &c .— TimeSf June 13, 1879* 

It is somewhat of a farce thMl a banking specialist like Mr, Hubbard should 
solemnly propound to the perhaps equally unenlightened House of Commoim 
the difference between the double standard and the newly “ invented’* bimetaUio 
system,— thb difference, in shorty between the system of and the system 
of 
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through sheer ignorance and misdirection in the direct jeopardy 
of utter bankruptcy, then the British Government cannot resist 
the Indian appeal to convert the gold debt of India into a 
silver debt, so that in Indian money and in silver taxes and 
silver liabilities they may be able to provide against a cata- 
stroplie which is looming ominously over their -devoted heads. 

India may contend that it wishes to exchange its uncertainty 
for certainty ; and if the British Government and the British 
people are so satisfied in their own minds that they are sailing 
‘over summer seas, that they are gliding over the waters of 
smooth finance, why should they, the dictators in this matter, 
refuse to convert this gold debt into a silver dfebt, strictly 
cognate to the Indian money system ? If there is no danger in 
the outlook, no breakers in ihe sea of finance, why should not 
Englishmen willingly exchange gold loans for silver loans, and 
thus put India’s finance in an intelligible position ? If there is 
danger in the outlook, are the British Government willing to 
neglect the solemn duty of protecting the interests of India ; and 
are they willing that, without one rupee of benefit to India from 
continuing its debt in gold instead of silver, the divergence of 
the gold standard from the silver standard may become so great 
as to land India, not in figurative, but in actual bankruptcy ? 

J. Babr Eobertson. 
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INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


/ NDIA AND CENTRAL ASIA — Afghanistan , — .General Roberta’ 
great ftiarch and victory did less to restore English prestige in 
Southern Afghanistan than the rout at Maiwand, and the humiliating 
incidents of the siege of Candahar had done to injure it. At home 
men did not cease to ask who was responsible for these disasters, and 
soon a long series of letters and dispatches was to give a more or less 
imperfect answer. Of course, in the first instance, Government both 
in India and in England had to render account, and even their warmest 
friends must admit that much still remains to be said before their 
defence can be regarded as adequate. Lord Ilartington, no doubt, will 
give fuller explanations this session than he was able to do last year, 
and we must be content here merely to say that from the Blue Books 
already published, the case against the Government seems to bo some- 
what as follows : Eor several months before Aynb Khan started from 
Herat, it was known that lie intended to start — it was known, too, that 
his strength as regards both men and guns was such as it ultimately 
proved to be. The temper of the people and of the Wall’s troops was 
known, and it might have been conjectured that he would possibly be 
joined (as he was joined) by the tribes-men en route. It seems to be 
admitted that the force which General Burrows had could hardly have 
been relied on, even when skilfully handled, to defeat the Afghan 
force, while the tropps left behind at Candahar were hardly an adequate 
garrison for the pla^e. Nevertheless, the Government of India sanctioned 
the despatch of General Burrows’ brigade to the Helmund — hamper- 
ing him by instructions not to cross the river, and at the same time 
•{^en after the mutiny of the Wall’s troops had occurred) urging 
upen him, through the Commander-in-Chief, the extreme importance 
of^not allowing Ayub to escape unattacked towards Ghazni. This is 
a serious case enough. But more serious still is the question, why they 
allowed the Reserve Division, which ought to have been available to 
reinforce Candahar, to be itself so weak and unorganized that though 
they knew before the end of June that Ayub had actually left Herat, 
hardly any appreciable number of troops reached Candahar before 
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General Burrows’ defeat and the complete stoppage of communications 
between Candahar and the Fishin valley. 

Subordinate to the question of the responsibility of Government is 
the conduct of the Commanders, and on this the Viceroy and his 
advisers have already passed a definite and unfavourable judgment. 
Much to the disgust of the oflicers at Candahar, do regular Court of 
Inquiry was held, but General Roberts was directed to report on the 
whole matter, and the action of Government is believed to have been f 
based on the results of his inquiries. The formal despatches sub- 
mitted by Generals Burrows and Primrose were'written more than a 
month after the battle of Maiwand, and are distressingly meagre and ’ 
evasive. They evince, one would say, a consciousness of criticism,, 
and of the uselessness of attempting to meet it fairly. Soon after the 
battle of Candahar — for by this name General Roberts* victory is 
olficially to be known — a column was sent to bury the dead at the line 
of retreat and on the battle-field. The examination made on the spot 
threw light on many points which the discordant narratives of the sur- 
vivors left in doubt. And since first impressions did a grave injustice 
to many of those engaged, we may attempt to sketch again the out- 
lines of the affair, taking as the basis of our narrative tlie reports of 
those who visited the field, and the results arrived at by critical 
inquiries at Candahar. It appears then, that the Political Department 
was utterly at fault with regard to intelligence — especially after the 
mutiny of the Wali’s troops, and the general declaration of the country 
people against us. After the withdrawal to Khushk-i-Nakhud it was 
found impossible to ascertain anything about Ayub’s movements— the 
circle within which our small bodies of cavalry could patrol being, of 
course, very limited. Vacillation and, it is believed, discord prevailed 
in our councils. At^length on the fatal morning news came in that the 
Pass at Maiwand had been occupied by a small body of fanatics. 
General Burrows moved from Khushk-i-Nakhi^ in order to drive 
them out and occupy it himself, for he was anxioQd'^o fulfil the wishes 
of Government, and not allow Ayub to “ slip by.’^ He had to take 
his baggage-train with him, for the simple reason that he had no force 
to leave behind to guard it. Maiwand is about 12 miles from Khushk- 
i-Nidchud. When the General was approaching it he saw, four miles 
off, what ultimately proved to be Ayub’s army in line of march, Jte 
seems^ however, to have thought it was merely an isolated body ; . 
indeed, to understand the mistakes of the day, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that the barren plain was bathed in a bright haze^ — hardly leas 
decepti^^ than our English fog. Had General Burrows then occupied 
a long line of buildings and enclosures bn his right, towards which» 
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Ayub was marching, he would hare compelled his enemy to attack, 
and would himself have had every advantage of position. Unfortu- 
nately he did not do so. Immediately in front was a dry torrent bed ; 
a gun was pushed across this, and fire was opened on the body of the 
enemy, which was in sight. As the gun was thought to be going too 
far, an effort was made to bring it back, but for some reason Lieutenant 
Maclane, who was in charge, did not retire as ordered, and General 
arrows seems to have allowed this incident to determine the choice 
of his position. He crossed with the main body, and arranged his men 
ip. the order already described. In his front and on his fianks was the 
torrent bed, which enabled the enemy to manoeuvre, unseen and 
unhurt by our fire. Our men, on the other hand, especially the native 
troops, were exposed in the open. Almost from the beginning the 
Ghazis had contrived to get in the rear, and once the enemy had 
pushed his guns to proper places on the edge of the torrent bed, our 
lines were exposed to an enfilading fire. Nevertheless, for hours all 
the troops (with the exception of two isolated companies of the 23rd 
N.L) stood firm. The artillery in front was splendidly handled, the 
Wali^s smooth-bores being manned by some of the 66th. The cavalry, 
too, though exposed to a trying fire, behaved well ; and to the last 
the 66th kept firm, repelling time after time the attacks of the 
fanatical swordsmen. At length ammunition for the guns ran short. 
Whether their withdrawal preceded or followed the final collapse is 
disputed ; it is enough that the native troops on the left, wearied by 
repeated attacks of fanatics, despairing too of what seemed an object- 
less resistance, curled up on the 66th, and the whole mass was borne 
back on the enclosures, which ought in the first instance to have been 
held. The 66th fell back in fair order, but the native troops almost 
gave themselves up to the mercies of the fanatics. > In the enclosures 
the 66th made a splendid stand. One body of 100 kept thousands at 
bay, till they fell one by one to the last man. Here indeed most of 
the English deaths occurred. General Burrows hinxself behaved with 
almost boyish bravery, and, as a fighting officer, with singular coolness 
and forethought. Had he been a subaltern instead of commander, 
lie wdtild have won his V.C. twenty times.” Not fiir from the battle- 
field the searching party found a spring of water. Had it been dis- 
covered on the fatal day, the fugitives might have found strei^h to 
rally, and the frightful losses on the retreat would have been avoided. 
But, as it ivas, maddened by thirst, they pushed 04 all night towards 
Candahai>— the care shown for the wounded, and the eoed intrepidity 
with ivhich lieutenant Slade protected the rear with his gana, being 
the ohe redeeming feature of the flight, Ayub had lost so fearfully 
[Vol. CXV. No. CXJXXVH.]— Nsw Sbiubs, Vol. LIX. No. 1. Q 
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himself that his men made hardly any real pursuit.' Our loss was due 
to thirst and fatigue, and the attacks of villagers, who turned out in 
increasing numbers the nearer the scattered bands got to Candahar. 
One thing must be said in praise of these Afghans. No indignity was 
done to the dead, and the searching party fouAd that on the battle- 
field most of the bodies of our slain had been already decently 
interred. 

General Brooke, despatched from Candahar with a small body of 
men to help in the fugitives, had to fight his way, and clear of the 
enemy, several of the villages through which he had to p^ss, and thera 
can be little doubt that had he not advanced to the ford of the Argan- 
dab, few of the weary soldiers would have been able to struggle on to 
Candahar. This is perhaps the most pleasing incident of the defence. 
General Primrose has been censured by the Government for the pre- 
cipitancy with which he evacuated the cantonments. The defensive 
preparations for the siege are admitted by every one to have been ex- 
cellent, but the sortie on the 16 th was as objectless as it was disastrous, 
deneral Primrose explains that it was meant to compel the enemy to 
show their hand, and says it removed the fear of the Ghazis which 
till then unnerved our soldiers. But the panic fear was as strong as 
ever when General Roberts reached Candahar, and it was the news of 
his approach — not, as General Primrose thinks, the daring shown in the 
sortie — that compelled Ayub to retire to the Argandab. 

As to what Ayub’s plans were, there is good reason to believe that 
'when he left Herat his design was rather to hang on the outskirts of 
the Candahar province, and thus render it impossible for the Wali to 
consolidate his rule ; that he had, later on, a design of passing on to 
Ohazni, and establishing himself at that centre of disturbance as the 
representative of the Yakub Khan faction ; and that, finally, urged by 
the fanatical tribesmen who joined him, he conceived the plan of 
•evading General Burrows’ force, and making a dasli at Candahar. 
‘Had he done so, the place might have fallen by a coup de main ; so 
that General Burrows may fairly allege that, whatever were his errmrs 
in strategy, the loss he inflicted on the Afghans prevented a disaster 
•graver even than that of Maiwand. Ayub’s vacillation subsequAtly 
during the siege is easily explained if we remember that he h|d to 
satisfy three parties with separate interests — the local tribesmen, his 
'Herati regiments and his Gabuli regiments, and that his plans must 
bemi affected, and indeed confounded, by the news ^of General 
Boberta' march through Ghazni and General Phayre’s advanee from 
. There is evidence that he made desperate efforts to oiganize 
ithe whi(fi4 of Southern^ Afghanistan against us — efforts which had only 
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a partial success. After the battle of Candahar nothing certain -was 
known of the movements of the defeated prince, and as news came 
from Herat of another revolt there against his authority, it was too 
hastily assumed by the party of withdrawal that his power was effec- 
tually crushed and English prestige completely restored. Nbws, how- 
ever, subsequently came of his progress through the Zumindawar 
country, and along the western frontier, with a small band of followers, 
and soon it was definitely announced that the discredited fugitive had 
not only reached Herat, but been received there, and was again build- 
ing up a dangerous power. The Durani people of Southern Afghan- 
istan did not !brget that he alone of Afghan leaders had refused to 
come to terms with the English (of his letter to General Roberts 
they nu doubt had never heard), and that he had inflicted on us a 
defeat, the memory of which will long survive the memory of our 
successes. They saw him still standing forth as the guardian of the ' 
boy Musa Jan, that son of Yakub Khan who represents the legiti- ' 
mate dynasty, so far as any power in Afghanistan can be regarded as 
legitimate. Thus Ayub was able to leave as governors of the 
western provinces of Farrah and Sabzawar, Hashim Khan and^ 
Muhamad Hasam Khan — two sirdars whose names have been pro- 
minent in the record of agitation and hostile action since the Eng- 
lish Government committed itself to the recognition of the ‘‘ adven- ' 
turer from Central Asia,^’ Abdurrahman. Thus, too, even in the 
immediate vicinity of Candahar, the people until lately ‘have been 
expectant of another attack from Herat, and rumours have constantly 
been afloat of great gatherings in Zamindawar ; of designs on the part 
of Ayub — now of establishing himself at Farrah, there to aws^it the 
moment when our withdrawal would leave Candahar open to his 
advance ; now of a march through the country south of the Helmand, 
to occupy our forage grounds west of Quetta, and possibly to attack 
our communications east of that place. The truth, however^ ^appears 
to be that Ayub is as weak at Herat as Abdurrahman is at Cabul; 
that he has made ineffectual attempts to obtain help and recognition 
from Persia; that his exactions have so irritated the people of the 
*towi?and the adjacent tracts, that they have made ovettures both to 
our authorities at Candahar and to Abdurrahman. The Shah would, 
no doubt, have been glad enough to have made Ayub his lieutenant 
at Herat ; but he was occupied with the troubles of the Kurds in the 
West, and with the oomplioations arising from the pressure exercised 
by Russia, more especially in connection with the Turkoman expedi- 
tion* If here we note that Ayub’s difficulUes were increased by con- 
stant incursions of Turkomans who sacked village afler viU^e in the 

«2 
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notth of the province of which he is nominally lord, it is to indicate 
how intimately related are the factors of the questions, too often sepa- 
rated in discussion, of Candahar, Cabul, Persia, and the Turkomans. 
At almost any moment we may hear that Ayub has gone to Russian 
territory, “ to watch events” in Afghanistan, and«to be in the hands of 
the authorities at Tashkent as useful a tool in coercing Abdurrahman 
as Abdurrahman himself was in terrifying poor Shir Ali. The chance 
of an amicable understanding between the two cousins may be dis- 
missed. It would not survive a week after our withdrawal from 
Afghanistan, leaving Candahar as spoil to be fought, for ; and un- , 
doubtedly in such a struggle the sympathies of the people would be 
with Ayub, our declared enemy — not with Abdurrahman, our only half- 
declared friend. 

Let us now revert to Candahar. General Roberts found the city 
desolate and terror-stricken ,* but in a week or so the expelled inhabi- 
tants began to return, and soon the demands of so large a force made 
trade brisker than it had ever been before. It was months before the 
country-people around began to show any real confidence in the main- 
tenance of peace. A frank declaration that we intended to remain 
permanently would no doubt have pacified the country, and even an 
opponent of annexation admits that in six months the province would 
be as peaceful as Scotland. But though Lord Hartington’s declara- 
tions led every one to suppose that Lord Ripon was free to act indepen- 
dently on the best advice he could get — ^thougli a majority of the 
Supreme Council are known to be in favour of annexation — though the 
opinion of General Roberts is decidedly averse to abandonment, and 
military critics generally share his views, it is almost boastfully 
asserted by the Radical organs that the decision at which the Cabinet 
(fresh from platform agitation in the provinces) arrived months ago 
will be carried out. Against Ministerial infatuation protest is of course 
vain. Men who, like Lord Northbrook, ought by this time to be 
statesmen, can only speak of the policy of annexation as “ a criminal 
policy of rivalry with Russia for influence in Central Asia.” Such 
presentments of the case are simply dishonest. We deplore the 
necessity which seems to compel us to occupy tracts beyond our ^ol^ 
frontier, which for some time at any rate cannot pay the increased cost , 
of occupying them. If we insist that our rule will lead to extension of 
quliivation, to development of trade wdth Central Asia, to the peaceful 
r^jpl^sioh of Afghan barbarism, we do not pretend that the probability 
of these happy results is our inducement to the task. It is simply an 
eleineiit to be put against the element of immediate outlay in calcu- 
lating what is the cheapest way of securing peace to India in a long 
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future. We take leave to say that if Lord Northbrook and Lord 
Hartington still hold the opinions they expressed two years ago 
about the danger to English rule of Eussian interference in Afghan- 
istan, they are bound to admit that the temporary outlay will in the 
long run prove sound economy. At present it would seem they have 
some idea that the danger may be averted by a fresh “ understanding” 
with Eussia, of the kind which experience has shown us are wholly 
illusory, because Eussia is loyal to them only as long as there is no 
temptation to be disloyal. Even now the English proposals are 
believed to be received coolly at St, Petersburgh. It is, we trust, 

. likely that the course of events will be too strong even for Ministerial 
resolves. Birmingham doctrine be sound, we might safely have 
evacuated Candahar after the relief. But, face to face with fact, a 
Ministry of Englishmen cannot outrage common sense. It was seen at 
once that Candahar must be held through the winter. The silence or 
indecision of the Government added enormously to the immediate diffi- 
culties of the situation. No one at Candahar cared to be prominent in 
helping a power which at any moment''might abandon its friends. The 
country was kept in agitation by the ever-present possibility of change. 
New works, such as healthy barracks and fortified magazines, could 
not be undertaken. Supplies were abundant in the country round, but 
owing to the want of carriage they were brought in with difficulty, and 
forage especially, being heavy and bulky, was scarce. A railway 
would have facilitated supplies by setting free an immense amount of 
carriage engaged in the transport rendered necessaiy by the constant 
changes of troops along the line of communications. But a railway 
could not be vigorously pressed forward, at any rate to Candahar, till 
it was known whether we were to be in a position to control the ter- 
minus. The Wali, whose loyalty had even been doubted by some of 
our ofiicers, was without influence, and our oflScers were not allowed to 
organize any regular government of their own. Mr, Lyall, the Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India, came to the place to find out the 
feelings of the people. What the result of his inquiries was on the 
mind of Government we do not know ; but not very long after his 
departure the Wali, who till then had not been formally relieved of 
*thfe duties which the arrangement concluded by Lord Lytton imposed 
u^on him, received permission to retire to India with his family* This 
was followed by the announcement that a more regular form of govern- 
ment was to be organized by oxir Eesident — for it seems there can be 
a ** Eesident ” without a Court for him to reside at — and that in hia 
efforts to this end he had the cordial co-operation of all the sirdars 
of the province. Indeed, precisely as the chances of our remaining 
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‘became better defined, the indications of tranquillity became abundant. 
Cultivation is now general, and supplies are collected without any 
military demonstration. 

The troops which came with General Roberts from Cabul had of 
course earned their right to rest. They were accordingly, after a brief 
delay, marched to India, one brigade inflicting*some slight chastise- 
ment on the Khojak tribes ; and another, under General Macgregor, 
marching through the Marri country, visiting the villages and the 
head- quarters of that unruly tribe, and exacting fines and abject 
apologies for the raids they had committed on the line of railway 
during the time of trouble. General Roberts himself, came “ on sick, 
leave ” to England, where he had to face, in a succession of public 
banquets and ceremonies, a more formidable ordeal than that of 
Afghan warfare. At Lahore a good many of the regiments from 
Afghanistan were assembled for the Viceroy’s durbar. There, too, 
were many of the officers who had led them so well. The appearance 
of the troops was splendid, and was not, we may be sure, without its 
effect on the assembled princes. Lord Ripon spoke as cordially of 
their achievements as if he had been the author of the war, and 
announced a long list of honours and decorations for both rank and 
file. Sir Donald Stewart (already Military Member of Council) 
received his order of G.C.B. and the congratulations of the Viceroy. 
Here we may add that, later on, at Bombay, Lord Ripon addressed the 
survivors of the 66th, and did ample if tardy justice to the heroism ot 
their comrades. 

The veterans having left Candahar, there remained, besides the 
English soldiers, only the Bombay troops, men admittedly inferior in 
physique and training to the Bengali regiments, and discredited in 
popular esteem by recent events. It was therefore thought desirable 
to withdraw a portion, and to replace them by Bengal regiments. 
This was done, not without great strain on the transport, and still 
greater on Bombay susceptibilities ; and, as a corollary. General Phayre, 
who had hitherto been in command at Candahar, was superseded by 
General Hume, a distinguished soldier, but unfortunately wholly un- 
tried in Afghanistan. 

The work on the railway, which runs not by the Bolan route, but 
by a line roughly paraded to it, from Sibi, was resumed, and even if 
Candahar be abandoned, it seems hardly possible that the Pishul valley 
will also be given up. From recent news it would appear that any step 
in the policy of abandonment is possible to the present Cabinet. 

Elsewhere in Afghanistan a good deal that the Gandamak treaty 
seenrei to us has been quietly abandoned. But much, too (like the 
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Pishui Valley), is to be kept. The dreaded cholera did not attack 
our troops on their march through the Khaibar, but the regiments lefb 
behind to guard the Pass as far as Lundi Kotal have suffered much. 
At present there are many indications that they are to be withdrawn, 
and that, though our sovereignty does not lapse, the Pass is to be 
kept open by an agreement with the local Afridi tribes — ^involving, of 
course, subsidies, and, as people in India think, certain disappointment. 
As to the Kuram Valley (which it will be remembered was only 
assigned to us by the treaty), it has been wholly evacuated. We have 
in form kept our pledges to the Turis, the local tribe, by recognizing 
their independence, but it is not likely to be respected by Abdurrahman, 
if he succeeds in consolidating his power. The Pewar Pass and the 
highlands apparently have been restored to the Amir. As to Cabul 
itself we are almost wholly without authentic intelligence. It is not 
known whether Government has so much as a news- writer there. But 
the rumours which filter through to Peshawar or Candahar tell us 
nothing very encouraging. Abdurrahman, apparently to secure the 
support of the tribes generally, has given or offered the widows of Shir 
Ali in marriage to men of inferior tribes — such as Mahomed Jan.. 
This has caused grave offence to the Duranis. Mahomed Jan himself 
has finally declared that he is for the house of Yakub Khan. South 
of Ghazni the new Amir’s authority is hardly nominal, and the Ghilzais 
are by no means in hand. One of his chief advisers, however, is said 
to be Asmatulla Khan, the old fox ” of the Lughrnan country, who 
gave us so much trouble. The Cabuli regiments who marched away 
from Ayub’s camp reached Cabul safely, and some of them apparently 
have accepted service with Abdurrahman. His great danger is the 
existence of arms scattered among the tribesmen, and these arc only 
slowly being brouglit in. Wc do not know how far he has succeeded 
in realizing revenue. It is certain, however, that in Afghan esteem* 
he is by no means strong, and when a rumour of his assassination and 
of anarchy at Cabul was current at Peshawar, no one affected astonish- 
ment. This is the ruler on whose chance of success and of loyalty 
Lord Hartington seems willing to stake the interests of England in 
Afghanistan, but to whose success he has contributed little, as far as 
^-'Ministerial statements indicate, but a position which we had shown 
our anxiety to escape from, 

• The Expedition against the Teickes . — The Russian Government is 
absolutely reticent regarding both the plans and the operations of 
its commander in the Turkoman country, and though Krasnovodsk is 
now connected by telegraph across the Caspian with the European 
system, little can be positively affirmed. One things however, seema 
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fairly clear. The preparations being made are far greater than would 
be necessary for defeating the Tekkes, and are obviously intended to 
enable Russia to hold their country. Thus, a railway is being con- 
structed across the desert from Krasnovodsk to Kizil Arvat, and is 
already completed one-fourth of the whole distance. By this line, 
when it is ready, according to some authorities. General Skobeloff 
intends to bring his main force, which is now waiting on the other side 
of the Caspian. Taking warning by the blunder of his predecessor, he 
proposes to accumulate supplies, and have communication with his basef 
secure before bringing his men across in force. But according to other 
views (or conjectures) he has already a sufficient force in the Tekke ^ 
oasis to commence operations against Gcoktepe at once? The story 
that the Russians have already prepared a fortress east of Geoktepe 
is in itself whimsically absurd, and seems to have arisen merely from the 
visit of Russian officers to Northern Persia. Similarly, the report that a 
column from Samarcand is intended to advance on Merv — that it has^ 
in fact, already started — to co-operate with General Skobeloff, may 
arise simply from the despatch of another “ scientific expedition” 
{Russian for “pioneering column*’) to the Oxus, or from movements of 
troops connected with the demonstrations in Kulja. Of preparations 
on the Turkoman side we do know something, for the Daily News 
correspondent, excluded from the Russian camps, has gone through 
Persia to their country. They have assembled in great force at Geok- 
tepe, being reinforced by a contingent from Merv. The earthworks 
of the place have been strengthened ; but already provisions — the 
cardinal difficulty — are said to be scanty. They have no artillery^ 
while even now General Skobeloff has a hundred guns ; and there is 
no doubt that a heavy and sustained artillery fire would thoroughly 
demoralize the defenders. General Skobeloff, we ought to say, is 
beyond doubt established at Barai, the first post in the long Akhal 
oasis after the passage of the mountains. This place he has fortified 
and provisioned, and it would even seem that he has also occupied 
Beurma — farther East. The Tekkes are said to be much disappointed 
by the English moderation in Afghanistan (which, of course, they do 
not understand) — they now despair of English help, and though bent 
on resistance to the last, seem to regard subjection to Russia as thei*^ 
inevitable doom. That power will know how to utilize their energies 
farther East. Meanwhile the relations of Persia with the belligereifts 
a]^6 somewhat strained. The Shah has refused to help the Turkomans 
abd they have refused to give him the hostages he required. Mean- 
while thqr veat Northern Persia as well as Afghanistan with their raids, 
and beyond doubt the dwellers i;i the border-land, as well as the 
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Persian oiHcials whom Muscovite blandishments have reached, wish well 
to Hussia. But the Russian purchases of grain at Meshed have been so 
great that the Shah, to prevent famine, has forbidden farther exports. 
Hence Russian displeasure. Meanwhile the Austrian officers who are 
-engaged in organizing the Shah’s army, and who wish to see Persia 
made a barrier against the indefinite growth of Russian power, profess 
great solicitude regarding the Russian plan of operations from Central 
Asia against Northern Afghanistan and Persia. 

The Viceroy' i Tour and, Illness . — At the beginning of the cold 
weather, the Viceroy, having had first some tiger-shooting in the 
sub-HimaW^n districts, made a tour through Western India, begin- 
ning with Amritsar and Lahore, and ending with Puna. His speech 
at the great durbar at Lahore was noticeable chiefly by the absence 
of any reference to Afghan policy which could reassure the assembled 
princes of the Punjab, sensitive as they are to every breath of 
rumour from Cabul and the great European power dimly discerned 
beyond. His praise of Lord Lawrence’s policy was a colourless piece 
of good taste, appropriate in an address to the chiefs among whom 
John Lawrence laboured so long. Lord Ripon, however, showed 
sufficient interest in Afghan affairs to visit the railway works beyond 
Sibi. Everywhere he had the usual wearying business of ceremonial 
and sight-seeing to get through, and as India at the best is trying to 
those who face its climate after middle age, the feverish attack which 
followed his visit to Puna hardly seemed surprising to Anglo-Indians. 
Few Viceroys, while still new to their work, have had such gravely im- 
portant issues to decide as Lord Ripon. The questions urged by the 
various deputations were in themselves of deep interest, comprising as 
they did the question of broad v. narrow gauge, of popular v. higher 
education, of State aid to private effort v. State systems of education* 
As to the question of gauge, the gravest discontent exists among 
the commercial classes of W estern India at the break in gauge on the 
new line which connects it with the Punjab. Lord Ripon promised to 
reconsider the matter. As to education, both before leaving this country 
and since. Lord Ripon has been urged at length to give effect tp the 
spirit of Lord Halifax’s famous despatch, the Charter of Indian 
Question.” The key-note of that document is expenditure, on the 
e(^cation of the masses and encouragement of the efforts of individuala 
aim societies by State grants in aid. As to the system which actually 
exists, missionaries complain that they cannot compete with the 
Government schools, and thoughtful men of all classes, feel that» while 
the provision for popular education is inadequate, a large sT;un is spent 
in giving the doubtful benefit of a college education at the public ex- 
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pense to a number of young men who <Jo not make any fruitful use ot 
their knowledge, or smattering of knowledge, and who are discontented 
because Government, having educated them, does not also provide for 
them. 

The handBlip at Naini Tal^ by which fifty Englishmen perished 
while attempting the rescue of some of their native fellow -men, caused, 
of course, the deepest sorrow in every Indian station. The loss of 
property was, however, less than the sensational telegrams represented. 
A large expenditure will be necessary to render the rest of the little^ 
station absolutely safe ; but Government has agreed to contribute 
liberally, and as Naini Tal is the prettiest of hill stations, the house- 
owners can well afford the outlay to give it the one attraction wanting— 
security. 

Gashniere . — There has been a revolt in Northern Cashmere — perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say an invasion. The trouble is said to 
be due to the instigation of the ruler of Badakshan ; but, such as it is, 
it seems to have been suppressed by the English Resident at Gilgit— the 
frontier post towards the Passes of the Hindu Kush — with the aid of the 
Maharaja’s troops. The incident has revived discussion regarding 
the Maharaja’s misrule and his disloyal correspondence with the Amir 
of Cabul, and public feeling has been further irritated by his discour- 
teous refusal to take the place assigned to him in the Viceregal pro- 
cession at Lahore. 

The Inquiry made by Order of the Government into a charge 
preferred against the son of a petty native prince, the Raja of Chota 
Udaipur, of having tortured and murdered his wife, caused some 
painful feeling in the native Courts, and led Anglo-Indians to fear that 
the unfortunate blunder made by Lord Northbrook in the public trial 
of the Gaikwar of Baroda would be repeated. In such cases, it is all 
but impossible, whatever the truth of the charge may be, to get un- 
tainted evidence, and further steps, it is said, are not to be taken with 
reference to the accused. 


THE COLONIES. 

^ Wo have to tliank the peculiar ingenuity of commercial enterprise 
Jn the United States for a welcome public exhibition this autumif of* 
Colonial energy and well-being. In ofEering substantial money prizes 
to be sculled for by the world on the Thames, the ‘^ Hop Bitters” Com- 
ply of New York has done a great deal — unintentionally no doubts 
to wean English popular opinion of its ignorance of the Colonies, and 
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of the idea — true enough in days not long gone by — that Colonial was 
but another terra for the hardships of semi- savagery of backwoods 
and bush life. The very fact that professional scullers, of no mean 
calibre, can corae into being and make a livelihood of rowing for big 
stakes in our various Colonial capitals, carries home to the mind of 
the English masses,* in trenchant if humble fasliion, the fact that in 
our Colonies there exist big centres of English population and English 
life. It is well worthy of note that a series of races inaugurated 
for purely commercial or ^‘sporting” ends should have so distinctly 
political an influence. These three or four days* racing on the Thames 
have done much to enlighten the London masses on the advanced and 

civilized” condition of our Colonies ; and they have appealed 
directly to classes of society altogether without the pale of articles 
or lectures.. 

The influence of the Colonies on English industries has been evident 
this autumn, though it is remarkable that there has been reluctance, 
almost amounting to blindness, to recognize this influence. During 
the past quarter the English iron industries have been in an unwonted 
ferment of work, and leading economists and manufacturers have sug- 
gested various, and in some measure antagonistic, causes for the 
fact of this renewed production, proceeding without any adequate 
demand being apparent. But not only have manufacturers, as if by 
some instinct, stirred the furnaces with a renewed vigour to which 
they had long been strangers, but the general public have manifested 
a strong and practical desire to invest in the stocks of iron that have 
in consequence accumulated with great rapidity. No doubt the most 
outward and visible cause of this somewhat sudden reviving of an 
industry that had of late years relaxed greatly in its efforts, was the 
eager and sudden rush into the market of American buyers* But this 
rush was soon over, and yet production and investment continued. It 
is often difficult to define the instincts that at times regulate the action 
of communities, and in this instance many of our prophets are at a loss 
to arrive at any satisfactory analysis. They will, however, find much 
to aid them in the reports that have of late been so frequent from our 
various Colonies of the planning and prosecution of numerous lines of 
' railways. The greatest and first of the results of the present revival 
qj trade is certainly the planning and carrying out of schemes of rail- 
way extension throughout the British Empire. Canada proposes as 
the piece de resistance, to have a new one thousand miles of railway in 
worMng order before three years are out. The contemplated ‘‘ feeders'* 
to this main line promise to be almost as extensive ; and local fines 
are being pushed with vigour in other districts of the Dominion. In 
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(the West India Islands "we hear of railway extensions ; at the Cape 
and in Ceylon great works of this kind are in process of realization. 

In Australia, with her vast distances, railway enterprise is just now in 
the ascendant. The line that is to join Sydney to Melbourne is being 
laid with great vigour. New South Wales is racing with South Aus- 
tralia, the one from the east and the other from tile west, to cover the 
many hundred miles that will enable them respectively to tap, for the 
benefit of their own ports, the rich pastoral districts of the Riverina, ^ 
Queensland is devising schemes to foster the extension of her railways, 
and contemplating in a decidedly serious mood a “ trans-continental 
railway,” to connect the various capitals with Port D^irwin, on the 
north coast ; thereby lessening greatly the time of mails between Aus- 
tralia and Europe. In brief, wherever we turn in the British Empire 
we find a more or less recent growth in the demand, present and pro- 
spective, for rails and other metal work incidental to railway construc- 
tion. This is a material and tangible cause for anticipations of increased 
demand, and it is a cause which is altogether beside the prospective 
demand of the established American and continental markets. 

The Canadian Dominion usurps to itself a large share in this rising 
demand for rails. The main artery — the Canada Pacific Railway — is 
^dready in hand, and the Dominion Government estimates that within 
three years no less than one thousand miles of this railway will be in 
working order. This will carry goods and passengers right through 
from Halifax and Quebec to the Rocky Mountains ; and in three short 
years give to the great Canadian north-west that certainty and facility 
■of communication the absence of which has ever been the one great 
drag on the rapid development of new areas of fertile soil. The 
financing for this railway, on the bonus and land-grant systems, has 
attracted ample capital from Europe as well as America. The main 
success of this trunk line is furthermore intimately connected with 
the existence of sufficient tributaries and feeders. A ‘‘system*’ is at 
onije rendered necessary, and already local energy is hard at work 
solving the detailed problems of desirable local extensions. 

In various districts these latter are being pushed forward, not only 
paper but in reality. The “ Canada Central Extension” intend 
before the year is out to be running trains right through to L^e 
Winnipeg. Manitoba proposes to run a line of its own from Portage- 
Jj^S^r^rie up to the Saskatchewan. A new line is projected which 
shiEiIl complete through communication from Emerson (Manitoba) tO 
City. This will be a “feeder” from the Pacific Railway, pene- 
tiktin^ iome of the best wheat country in the north-west Meanwhile 
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in the other provinces railway-making is still in active progress in the 
Quebec and St. John’s districts. 

It is interesting to notice that capital should be forthcoming for all 
this new railway extension, and yet there is little room for surprise in 
the face of the rare phenomenon of the English funds at par. Among 
other concomitant influences, however, we can trace that of migration. 
There is a positive change of population proceeding at the present 
which at once stimulates and is stimulated by this rapid railway ex- 
tension. Much confusion of observation has necessarily resulted 
because of the fact that the records of this movement are, for the pre- 
sent, intricsfte and complex — inasmuch as they depend on “ returns,” 
which are necessarily subject to varied and contradictory local exigen- 
cies. Thus the simple introduction of a trifling alteration, whereby 
immigrants in Canada are booked through to the north-west instead 
of having to report themselves,” as of old, at Toronto, has led one- 
sided writers to point to the Toronto returns for proof of a falling-oflF 
in immigration into the Dominion. Again, the routes that the emi- 
grants take to the north-west pass at present, in the absence of the 
coming Canadian railways, through portions of the United States. At 
once we see paragraphs in the papers referring to the increase of 
migration from Canada into the States. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the increase of migration to the Canadian north-west, for the 
above reasons, actually swell the only published records of migration 
from Canada. The real truth will be readily descried in the rapid 
increase of settlers in the north-west itself. Fast increasing invest- 
ments in land are sure signs that population is arriving and to arrive. 
Indeed, even the buyers on speculation promote immigration by every 
means in their power, as being the one great cause of the eventual suc- 
cess of their speculations. Already these men are combining with 
others to urge on the Dominion and the Home Governments the desir- 
ability of establishing on this rich soil of the north-west some of those 
unlucky Irish who seem to be ill able to prosper on Irish soil. The 
Bright Clauses would in the north-west of the Dominion of Canada find 
indeed a ** fair field and no favour.” 

^This cheapness” of money, to use the popular term, is further aided 
f W the general revival of prosperity in enabling Canada to enter on 
tms railway extension. This prosperity is producing one efieot 
British farmers would do well to notice. Those on the spot are asking 
these very farmers to emigrate, “ because land and produce are rising 
in value f with every prospect of a continuance in riseJ^ These reports put 
pr^ore on investment and hasten the inflow of capital ; but they 
exterminate in the end the very conditions — cteap soil and low price 
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of produee'^of which the British farmer fears the competition. Thus 
the danger remains, that this inflow of capital and population, and the 
consequent stimulus to enterprise, drive matters hastily to the opposite 
extreme, and that the fated reaction consequently follow. It is matter 
of concern to remember that the high tariff which Canada has recently 
set up will prevent these anxieties of the future profiting by the 
alleviating, if not preventive, influence that freedom of commer- 
cial intercourse with other countries has always been found to 
possess. 

There is at the present great and increasing activity in all trades. 
The great lumber industry is in specially good circumstancfi just now, 
and* minor manufactures are one and all doing well. Meat and fruit 
preserving has developed a marked demand for skilled mechanical 
labour ; and the rapid “ taking up ” of the new wheat area is already 
calling for towns and villages furnished with an adequate number of 
skilled mechanics competent to supply the local demands for repairs 
and working of machinery, and so forth. These new municipal 
governments generally adopt the “bonus” system for attracting betimes 
this requisite skill and experience. Exemption from local taxation for 
a period, free plots of land, money grants, and other means, are adopted 
by these municipalities to attract the commodity required. It is 
worthy of notice that the success of this municipal “ bonus” system in 
encouraging the early start of manufactures on a scale commensurate 
with the actual requirements of the communities, is meeting with much 
appreciation in British Columbia, The affiliation of this colony into 
the Dominion is thus bearing fruit in this assimilation of customs and 
management. 

Among our tropical farms and factories fringing the Atlantic matters 
progress surely, if steadily. In the West Indies the main question of 
prominence is the labour supply, and in this the Indian Coolie still 
figures prominently. British Guiana, taking the lead in this matter, 
affords some significant statistics. The Coolies come to that colony, 
and by their labour enable the planter to make a good thing of it. 
But theae statistics also show the highly essential point that thsp^ 
Coolies themselves also make a good thing of it. They remit sums 
to Iitdia that can in the aggregate be counted in thousands of poundsf 
addition, they both spend and save considerably in the colony, 
itasIC, Those who return to India carry with them sums sufficient to 
set them up in their native village as leaders of their conununity. 
Large uuinbers also remain to set themselves up on their savings in 
the Wert Indies; Whatever they do, this system of labour has cer- 
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tainly so far developed a highly profitable use of labour benefiting 
largely some part or other of the Empire. 

This side the Atlantic, on the West Coast of Africa^ where “farms” 
give place to “ factories/* our struggle seems continuous to keep peace, 
so far as may be, among the tribes with whom we deal, and through 
whose territories other tribes pass to deal with us. Merchants are 
* proverbially and actually at the forefront of human enterprise ; their 
energy leads them to face difficulties from which all other classes 
shrink ; respect for such qualities, coupled with a consciousness of 
the increa^*tfiey bring to the general wealth and well-being, always 
causes merchants to be the favoured children of a nation. It is thus 
that the English nation is usually willing, without too severe inquiry, 
to give good and general support to the enterprises of our merchants 
of the West Coast. Of late years the French have developed an 
acquisitive energy unknown before. Those interested are, in the 
usual course, complaining that the French are pressing hard, even if 
not actually encroaching, upon the jurisdiction and the “ paramount 
interest” which we have been at considerable pains and expense to 
establish over certain sections of the coast. Our traders in this part 
of the world are explaining that France is exhibiting just now a ten- 
dency to push her influence over the north-western corner of Africa. 
Her sons are already scheming supplementary bases, not only on the West 
Coast, but in the far interior, where foot traders, and even railways, are 
to arrive, and by the route of the Senegal tap the interior for trade in 
the direction of Sego and Timbuctoo. For these purposes, which are 
calculated in the end to need two millions of money, they have already 
decided on preliminary expenses to the extent of £30,000. The more en- 
thusiastic among them trust to the day when Frenchmen from Algiers 
will shakehands with Frenchmen from the Senegal at historic Timbuctoo. 

The reasons and the prospects of this new trading enterprise are 
obvious, and in every way praiseworthy. Exception, however, may 
justly be taken to sundry details. For instance, the reasons for the 
scheme of penetrating from the Mellicourie River to establish a proteo- 
4iirate over the Delina River area are neither so obvious nor so praise- 
^ Wrthy.i The West Coast of Africa, southwards of Cape Blanco, fells 
fi?st of all to the charge of the French— from Portendiok to the Gambia. 
At the Gambia English supremacy commences with the Bathurst 
station, and extends^ with the exception of scattered and small Fortu* 
guese stations, to the Sieirra Leone district. The authority of the 
republic of Libmria succeeds along the “grain and ivory” coasts; mA 
the “ gold coast” is again under British authority^ The Mellicourie 
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River is in the heart of the Sierra Leone district; and it is difficult to- 
see with what purpose, or what prospect of adequate success, the French 
should thus collide with our jurisdiction. 

The reports from Ceylon are most favourably conoerned with a revival 
of “good times” — ^in some measure, no doubt, a reflex result of that in 
process elsewhere, but in great measure also due to the increased energy 
and sJdll that has of late been applied to the leading industries of the 
island. Liberian coffee has proved a profitable innovation. Capital and 
o:^anization have recently taken in hand those products which, even 
in their native and undirected production, won for the islahd its fame 
as the great “ spice ” island. The export of coffee for this year shows 
a satisfactory increase of six per cent, over that for the previous year. 
Other reports exhibit like advance. Among them figure such com- 
paratively new products for Ceylon as tea, cocoa, and cinchona ; this 
latter showing the remarkable but not altogether unexpected increase 
of a trebling in amount. 

In spite of all this real prosperity, Government finance proclaims 
itself to be in unsatisfactory plight. On every side want of money is 
the pretext of a non possumus [policy. In many ways these curtail- 
ments of expenditure, however necessary to a policy of economy, are 
not such as meet the expectations or desires of merchants and 
planters — two classes now, more than ever, sanguine of future prospects, 
and so of future needs. Much dissatisfaction has for some time been 
expressed at the “ caution” exhibited by Government in the extension 
of the railway system ; and now much fresh dissatisfaction has been 
aroused by the Council’s rejection of the two alternative plans proposed 
by Sir J. Coode for the perfection of Colombo as a port. The older 
scheme of the local surveyor — Colonel Fyers, R.E. — was adopted in 
their stead. And though the Council has thus shown that it is not 
captivated by that peculiar modern phase of hero-worship which 
would make Sir J. Coode the Sir Garnet of colonial harbour works, it 
has nevertheless come to a decision which publishes the fact that this 
policy of economy is based on the principle of setting the present 
before the future, and of undertaking and planning works, not in con^ 
sideration of the uses to which they are eventually to be put, but 
rather in consideration of the amount of money that can at the passing 
moecteJit be got together for the purpose. 

policy is of undoubted advantage for the momerd to the com- 
regarded as taxpayers. This is a most important considera* 
tion Oeyloh when depression of trade visits the island. Not only is 
thetti naturar falling-off in the revenue, but it is always 

observable that crime and lawlessness increase pro tanio,* and thattibe 
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ratio of police apprehensions increases as the revenue falls off. Thus 
there is some pretext for tlie contention that at such times relief of 
taxation may assist directly in maintaining security of property. 
But at best such measures, if so undertaken, are but temporary 
palliatives ; they are more likely to gloss over than to remedy the 
evils dreaded. There is high need under such circumstances of a con- 
sistent policy, to be maintained for years, and the ultimate aim of 
which shall be to secure a sufficient popular prosperity to render the 
burden of revenue easily borne en permanence. Whether this policy 
be one of enterprise and expenditure, or of caution and economy, is % 
question that* fnust rest on the shoulders of those in charge. But the 
answer should be a policy and not a temporary expedient. 

At no distant date Ceylon will find valuable markets, and in some 
respects active rivalry, in the tropical portions of Australia. This 
area has recently forced its way to the front. Western Australia^ by 
the discoveries and explorations it has pushed northwards, has done 
much to bring into notice this great and fertile area of Australia, 
Queensland and South Australia have exhibited a no less direct 
concern in the matter ; and, indeed, that it is in a measure a concern 
of all the Australian Colonies is seen by the fact of the Conference 
assembling in Melbourne to discuss the great question of Chinese 
immigration, a question of no real pressure excepting in climates 
where European labour is impossible. Such climates rule over a 
large portion of Australia ; and it remains to be asked why Colonies in 
which European labour is not only practicable but most eminently 
flourishing, should be burdened with the concerns of territories of 
totally distinct social and economic conditions. 

The very fact that the Government oi South Australia should be the 
Australian Government most busy with the details and burdens ot 
tropical management in Northern Australia, marks the anomalous stage 
that has now been reached in Australian developments. There has 
been a history of continuous breaking-off of new jurisdictions or 
Colonies so soon as increase of population made such divisions 
necessary. Occasionally, indeed, matters were allowed to proceed too 
fast, and attempts were made in contradiction to this essential reaspn 
for division, as in that unsuccessful endeavour in 1848 to establish a 
separate jurisdiction for North Australia. But since the noble com- 
pletion of the trans-Australian telegraph lines and the energetic 
explorations of Western Australia, and the enterprise of Queensland 
squatters and miners, North Australia has become a reality, with all 
the ** incidents ” and questions that authorize and even require s^arate 
treatment. 

[Vol. CXV. No. CCXXVn.]— Naw SaaiBs, ToL LIX. No. I. E 
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We find the Parliament at Adelaide spending its time over the 
details of a Sugar Cultivation Bill, which shall recognize the fact that 
European labour is impossible a thousand miles away. This same 
Government, in respect of the same distant charge, has to warn 
European labour that it will not succeed in the far north. The 
Chinese, however, are flocking thither, and have already come to blows 
with the whites; and the contiguity of the northern coast to ‘‘the 
islands ” and New Guinea is already breeding the troubles incident to 
a growing traffic which resrilt from the rapid increase of population 
cm the Australian side of the water. The gold-fields of this northern 
territory are attracting large numbers of Chinese, and chiefly by 
reason of the fact that white labour is impracticable. A poll tax on 
Chinese immigrants, and a heavy export duty on the gold found, are 
the schemes suggested for the present maintenance of English 
authority. In Adelaide the feeling is very strong that this northern 
territory must be made not only to provide the expenses of its own 
management, but also to refund the large advances already made from 
the south to enable the “territory” to come into “national” being. 
The Brisbane Legislature is in like manner vexed with the question 
of this Chinese and also of South Sea labour, because of the fact that 
at the present it rules much tropical territory. 

The fact that labour must be “ coloured,” and that its supply will 
consequently be of that shifting type which has already extended itself 
to the Mauritius and the West Indies, and will embrace Indian Coolies, 
Chinamen, and South Sea Islanders, proves that for long years to 
come this Northern Australia will not be recognized as capable of self- 
government on the parliamentary system. The question remains, Will 
the Government of Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth care now to be saddled 
with this new drain on brains, time and pocket involved in watching 
over and administering this large and far- distant tropical district ? 

If we glance at the map of Australia, and bear in mind this develop- 
ment of its northern shore, we shall at once see that the time is near for 
a. fresh breaking-off of jurisdiction ; and that there is reason in the pro- 
posal to make up a Crown Colony of North Australia, drawing its 
boundary line at the 20th or other convenient parallel of south latitude. 
Sudi , a division must be contemplated before the purchase of land 
in the interior adds to the expenses of demarcation of frontier. ^ In 
agitating for such a division the three colonies directly concerned will 
1^ relieving themselves of burdens great in the present and greater in 
tl^ future. At the same time, they will by this means take the surest 
menstires for putting a large neighbouring area on a fair Way towards 
securing that prosperity which will have just as great and favourable 
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effect on their own prosperity in future days as if they themselves had 
borne the burden and cost of first maintenance. 

In more normal Australian affairs we find South Australia busying 
])erself with the fact of the failure of her farmers to enter the English 
market by the side of that farmer’s bogus, “American competition.” 
In South Australia the exaggerated reports of the first successes of 
prairie farming in supplying the European market with wheat at once 
set the local farmers to work at wheat-growing. Climate and soil 
seemed to favour them at first. It was soon discovered that wheat could 
be grown over a large area which “good authorities” had previously hUd 
could not ^ow wheat. The farmers at once took advantiige of the 
“ purchase by deferred payment ’’ system, which forms a special feature 
of the carefully elaborated land scheme of South Australia, and which 
was intended to enable men without much ca])ital to become, in courso 
of time and work, landowning farmers ; thus it was souglit by Act of 
Parliament to establish that stable and trustworthy yeomanry which 
is popularly supposed to be generated by proprietary rights in small 
parcels of soil. 

These calculations were, however, formed in days before wheat-grow- 
ing had become a mania, and they were considerably falsified by the 
appearance of a large class of wheat-growers who took advantage of 
this Act to hold and extend their hold over vast tracts of soil at a 
minimum first cost. It was soon discovered that the first crop of this- 
virgin soil ran fifteen, twenty, or even twenty-live bushels to the acre ; 
but it was also discovered that the succeeding crop, such was the cha- 
racter of the soil, fell to an average of from seven to ten bushels only. 
These facts led to an unwholesome evasion or misuse of the law : cases 
were known of farmers obtaining possession of a large area of soil by 
means of the comparatively small first instalment of the “ deferred pay- 
ment ” system, raising the first good crop, levanting with the proceeds^ 
and profitably forfeiting further claim on land that has thus been 
exhausted iti their own favour. And this soil, that had been thus cropped,, 
was not merely impoverished by the cropping ; it was, in addition,, 
“broken up,” and no longer even natural pasture. For years to 
<eeme large tracts of soil were thus rendered as useless and unmarket- 
able as soil in Queensland that has been overrun by “ marsupials.”" 
BTlt even legitimate wheat- farming in South Australia is not likely to 
take its place just yet on the regular list of England’s “foreign 
competitors,” The costs and charges of transit to England now range- 
from 2s. 9d. to ds, a busliel, and as the expenses and risks of the 
fifirming only find profit in a price on ike ep&t Ss, it is obviotis- 
that South Australian fiitmers will only be able to appear in the 
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English market provided wheat be over 50s. in price. And in such 
case the English farmer will have no cause for complaint. 

In Victoria, for the time being, most things have yielded to the 
absorbing prominence of a first International Exhibition. The opening 
ceremony Was perhaps the grandest and most extensive spectacle yet 
seen in the Australian Colonies. The cantata in honour of the 
occasion, composed in Victoria and performed with the assistance ot 
1,500 local musicians, is distinct evidence of the great growth of that 
British community which first settled on the unoccupied lands at the 
hei^d of Port Phillip just fifty years ago. 

In spite, however, of this interest in the Exhibition, politics could 
not altogether control their wonted restlessness. Mr. Berry, again 
Premier, has displayed of late some of those attributes usually conceded 
to statesmen, but which, in his case, had previously been conspicuous 
only by their absence. It is true he has hereby offended some of the 
more ardent among his former followers ; but both for Mr. Berry and 
for Victoria such a development of character, if permanent, is fraught 
with much advantage. It is a development similar in kind to that 
so frequently noticed in the case of young and ardent members of the 
House of Commons, when experience and years sober the more excitable 
and rash promptings of a first contact with parliamentary things and 
parliamentary power. Mr. Berry has wisely declined altogether to 
allow the burning question of Parliamentary Keform to flaunt itself in 
the wislied-for serenity of political atmosphere that should properly 
accompany the Exhibition episode. He thus avoids pressing on the 
notice of the many visitors in Melbourne that miserable condition of 
affairs, social, political and commercial, which precedes, attends and 
follows deadlocks,” and which her detractors allege has now become 
almost the normal condition of affairs in Victoria. 

But though the Colony has been spared for the time the troublous 
discussion of this imminent question, a partial step towards its solution 
has been taken. When the Bill to continue payment of Members was 
«ent to the Upper House, that House proposed that the measure should 
be divided into two Bills, providing for payment of Members of the two 
Houses respectively. To accomplish this a conference of the two Houses ^ 
was called, and Mr. Berry, with a new-born moderation, at once assented 
to the proposal of the Council. When the tail of his own party remor^- 
strated, his reply was that the Council has shown forbearance and a spirit 
of conciliation, and that he was resolved to follow their good example. 
Snob wke conduct in days gone by would have taken the edge off many 
atnjtdst it is a signal f advance on what has occurred in past years. 
The iixinedkte result was that the Council passed the Bill for paypnent 
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of Members of the Assembly, but rejected the Biil providing payment 
for themselves. This conference and this result are strictly on the lines 
leading to a final settlement of their troubles which the Westminster 
Review has advocated. This most recent Act will certainly give the 
Upper House far greater power in the Colony, and will also add to the 
popular support given to the party that advocates the abolition, or at all 
events the modification, of this “payment of Members,’* On the other 
hand, the Council have lost hold over the continuance of a Bill for pay- 
ment of Members now that that Bill no longer affects their own House. 

In spite, however, of these improving tendencies, Mr. Berry ha^ on 
his returh to power, renewed his extraordinary demolition of the 
Victoria Civil Service. His chief pressure is want of money. The 
remedy he adopts is the curtailment of expenditure even at the cost of 
efficiency. For a Civil Service you require men who are not only 
capable but thoroughly trustworthy. Such a commodity obtains a high 
price in the open market, and unless you can give a “ fancy value” to the 
occupation, the price you pay must be high, or the Civil Service ineffi- 
cient or corrupt. In England this Civil Service has this “ fancy value,” 
and it is always possible to obtain from the leisured and cultured classes 
endless recruits for the ranks of a Civil Service capable of performing 
work of the first order, and for pay that is often little more than 
nominal. In the Colonics this class is not sufficiently large ; but much 
may be done towards establishing this “ fancy value ” by careful selec- 
tion for the posts, and, above all, by giving the service an undoubted 
character of permanency. Mr. Berry appears to ignore these facts, and 
to see in the Civil Service a mere item of expenditure, by saving in which 
he can assist his Government in its financial straits. But his reductions 
are meeting with severe censure from all sides. Sir B. O’Loghlen, 
Mr. Berry’s former Attorney -General, has shown that in the Law 
Department, at all events, the proposed reductions will actually entail 
increased expenditure. It must be hoped that the good sense of 
Victorians will in the end prevent this action from issuing in the 
putting the Civil Service of Victoria within the grasp of politicians, 
and in the breeding in Victoria the blighting and expensive race of 
“ carpet-baggers.” 

The Exhibition has gilded over the generally unsound financial con- 
dition of Victoria. The free-trade section have indeed suggested that all 
exhibits in the Exhibition should be “ marked in plain figures,’’ with 
their prices in the countries of their origin. They hope thus to open 
the eyes of the heedless multitude to the state of things tliey uncon- 
sciously endure. By comparison with the other Colonies, Victoria iai 
suffering sadly. In Queensland the quarter’s revenue shows an 
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increase of one-sixth; in South Australia there is an increase of one- 
sixth ; in New South Wales there is an increase of more than one- 
lifth. But in Victoria, the only protectionist colony, the quarter’s 
revenue shows a decrease for this same quarter. We shall await with 
anxiety the census of 1881. At the present it is commonly reported, 
among those who’know, that able-bodied labourers are leaving Victoria 
by the thousand for the neighbouring Colonies, and that all the capital 
that can be set free has been transferred to other Colonics. Certainly 
this singular want of elasticity of revenue, in marked contrast to the 
other Colonies, tells a serious tale for Victoria. 

New South Wales^ indeed, is just now enjoying a high* period of 
prosperity. Among other items, there is a uniformity in the good 
reports from the gold-fields, and an increased production of gold may 
be looked for of decided dimensions. The drought that had been 
jirophesied, and indeed had threatened, has been driven off by copious 
rains. The vigorous extension of railways is typical of the energy the 
Colony is now displaying — an energy fed by the gratifying results pf 
wide-spread success in varied industrial effort. 

In New Zealand the Maories still continue persistently to put fences 
across the roads being made through their Waimete plains. The 
offending fence-makers are quietly taken in charge, and the Govern- 
ment is at considerable loss as to their temporary disposal. It is true 
they resist Government, bnt in such good-humoured and ^peaceful 
protest that they are regarded on all sides as misguided children rather 
than public criminals. It is a noticeable episode this last protest of a 
race against its own civilization. The rnad prophet Te Whiti is raising 
the voice of the Maori race in deprecation of its impending doom of 
disajipearance ; for, in spite of all the care and skill of good govern- 
ment the race dwindles and dwindles to its death. 

The Basuto rebellion has given South African affairs afresh hold on 
English notice. And it is per]iaj)S well that this should be so, for the 
history of all previous wars tells no uncertain tale of the ffital callousness 
to South African affairs which inevitably follows on the successful issue 
of a “ native war,” and which leaves matters altogether unsettled, 
until they drift once again to fresh renewal of hostilities with other 
black races, and to fresh burdens for the British taxpayer, 

Since this rebellion first broke out but little has been visibly accom- 
plished towards its suppression, but preparations on a large and sig- 
nificant scale have for long been in active progress. General Clarke 
•early forced his way to the beleaguered authorities at Mapetong, and 
thus from the first upheld the prestige of white armed power. Further 
than this his attempt did not proceed. He retired, himself, to the 
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more civilized quarters in King William’s Town, to assume the head 
direction of all operations. This is no doubt the only proper post for 
the officer directing the campaign, and General Clarke has done wisely 
and well in entrusting details of detachment work to subordinates. 
The Colonial troops have assumed the offensive in various directions, 
but without much definite or wide-spread success. 

But of far more importance than this actual fighting, both to the 
Cape Colonists and to Plnglishmen at home, are the conditions that 
will be imposed on the Basutos when peace comes with the inevitable 
triumph of the whites. The extreme parties have each now had 
their say. ^ The last word has been with the “ Aborigines Protection 
Society.” Under its auspices a great deputation waited on Lord 
Kimberley to urge him to adopt its well-known views. It is well all 
sides should obtain a hearing; but when this has been said, all has 
been said that is necessary in reference to this deputation. It had, 
however, one practical result: it afforded the opportunity for Lord 
Kimberley to make -the welcome assertion in public that the Imperial 
authorities have not in any way abdicated their position as the respon- 
sible heads of the Empire ; and whether Imperial troops are eventually 
called in, or whether the Colonial forces, unaided, dispose of the 
Basutos, the Imperial authorities will still retain their right of assisting 
the Cape Town Government to make a settlement of the question in 
dispute in accordance with English ideas and English principles. 

Already the Cape Colonists are feeling the severity of the sacrifice 
they are compelled to make in this attempt to maintain unaided what 
has been somewhat euphemistically termed the “ internal defence of 
the colony.” It is reported there will soon be no less than 13,000 
European troops in the field. Such a levy is a terribly severe drain 
on a scattered population numbering not more than 250,000 all told. 
It is as though the British Isles put into the field an army of two 
million men. And additional force is lent to this contention when we 
bear in mind that in Erfgland an army of even these gigantic propor- 
tions would be largely recruited from classes that, whether from poverty 
or affluence, find it “ pay” to give time to such work. On the one hand 
the struggle for employment, and on the other the inheritance of 
profit, create in a fully peopled country a margin of human beings 
^economically fit to follow soldiering as a profession. This is by no 
means the^case in a colony where, on the contrary, every male of age 
is busily engaged carving out his own immediate livelihood, and whei-e 
there are no leisured classes. When the reckoning follows bn this 
Basuto war, the Cape Colonists will be brought to consider the actual 
economic consequences entailed by their enjoyment of empire over 
native districts. 
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THEOLOGY. 

“fT^HE Angel-Messiah” is the title of a new work by Mr. Ernest 

JL de Bunsen, whose leading ideii that the history of mankind is 
the history of a continuity of divine influences is curiously illustrated 
in its pages.^ The Essenes, in his belief, form the connecting link 
between Magian, Rabbinical and Gnostic Judaism on liie* one hand, 
and Parsism and Buddhism on the other. In the most ancient parts 
of the Zendavesta the one god Ahura-Mazda is designated as the first of 
seven angels, but by later passages in the Holy Book of the Iranians, 
Sraosha is designated vicar of God, mediator, divine messenger or 
angel. This ideal hero and Messiah of Iranian tradition, originally 
connected with fire, appears in the West as Eros, the god of love, the 
vicar of Zeus and framer of the world. It thus becomes probable, 
continues Mr. de Bunsen (though we confess we do not see the pro- 
bability), that the West Iranians, the Chaldseans, Casdim or con- 
querors in B.C. 2458, the year of Shem’s birth — that those whom 
Berosus calls Medes, introduced into the West the doctrine of the 
Angel- Messiah. The Essenic Order was established not later than 
B.C. 143. Before this time Buddhistic records about the birth of the 
Angel-Messiali existed in the East, and the Essenes, who have many 
doctrines and practices resembling those of the Buddhists, probably 
or presumably believed in and expected an Angel-Messiah. J ohn the 
Ashai (Bather)' was an Essene, and pointing as he did to the future 
Messianic baptism with the Holy Ghost, he must have regarded the 
Messiali as an incarnate angel. John, however, did not believe in Jesus 
as the Angel-Messiah, and Jesus openly opposed the teaching of John 
in his denial of the present immanence of the Spirit of God in man. 
Jesus, indeed, did not regard himself as the Angel-Messiah, but “ the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven” imply a hidden wisdom, and indi- 
cate a traditional key of knowledge which Jesus may have possessed. 
Jesus knew that the medium of divine revelation in past ages was the 
enlightened conscience of man. “ After a long and systematic hiding 
of the truth, Jesus saw no other way for the fulfilment of His divine 
mission than to suggest to the people by parables as much of the truth 
as they could then bear. By preaching and living the doctrine of 
Conscience, Jesus opened the way for the gradual revelation of the 
mystery kept in secret since the world began. As Jesus had opposed 
the doctrine of John, sC his twelve apostles opposed that of Paul, who 
shared iflrith the proto-martyr Stephen the belief that Jesus was Ae 
Angel-Mcsaiah. Paul’s gospel was very different from that of the 

^ ** f Angsl-Messtah of Buddhists, Essenes, and Christiana” By Earnest da 
Bunssfl, 3U»ii^n : Longm^ Green & Co, 1^0. 
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twelve, but they initiated and acted on a compromise which led to 
their harmonious co-operation. The commission to Peter as the Rock, 
though mysterious, is historical, and the primacy of the Roman Church 
may have been an institution founded by J esus Christ for the purpose 
of transmitting from generation to generation a holy trust. To the 
Roman Church belongs the high honour of effecting a final compromise, 
including the enlargement and revision of the New Testament. ** By 
acting in the spirit of Peter and Paul, the peace in the churches, ^n the 
future, will be established and maintained, and, after due preparation, 
the Holy Spirit will assemble the nations of the whole world in the 
unity, not in the uniformity, of the faith, and Christ shall be all in all.” 
Such is the liy jiothcti cal theology of Mr. Ernest de Bunsen. His book 
shows much research, extensive reading, and, in a qualified sense, some 
erudition, but we consider it, notwithstanding, a remarkable example 
of perverted ingenuity and misapplied learning. To us, in fact, it is 
a mere theological castle in the air. The author has been so candid 
in his use of the potential mood that it is difficult for us to realize that 
he quite believes in his hypothesis himself. He tells us, for instance, 
that “ Philo’s writings prooe the probability almost rising to certainty 
that the Essenes did expect an Angel-Messiah ; that it is probable 
that the Essenes represented, if they did not introduce, that 
conception. Elsewhere he says, “ they may have believed in it.^’ 
Whether the Essenes believed in this doctrine, and we see no proof 
that they did, we most assuredly do not. Tlie idea is not new, and 
we do not allow that it is true. Julius Hellwag in 1848, rightly 
affirming that in the early church the popular theology conceived the 
pre-existent subject in Jesus asan angel, applied it, in a slightly modified 
form to the Pauline Christology. We submit that there is no evidence 
to show that Paul regarded Christ as an angel. Mr. de Bunsen quotes 
Acts vii. S8, to prove that it was the Angel-Messiah who was with the 
fathers in the wilderness ; lie declares that Ananias of Damascus almost 
certainly regarded Jesus as that Messiah ; that the doctrine re-appears 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Apocalypse, and the Fourth Gospel 
We cannot find it in his citations. If Justin Martyr calls Christ 
JyycXoff or a7r6uToKQs we are not therefore justified in affirming that he 
literally transformed Him into an angel. Mr, de Bunsen has peculiar 
views on the composition of the gospels. Holding that the tradition 
of the resurrection of Jesus on the third day is of Essenic origin, and 
that the appearances of the risen Saviour were merely apparitions, he 
asserts that the narrative of the resurrection in the first three gospels, 
has been added to the revised text of the most ancient gospels, probably 
before the publication of the fourth gospel in the second century. 
The history, however, was known to Justin Martyr before the year 
150 ; and the Memorials from which he derived it must have been in 
existence some time previously. The testimony of St» Paul, too, 
though it does not prove that it was in the synoptics, $hows that the 
‘ resurrection on the third day was an article of belief in apostolic tithes. 
Mr. de Bunsen while thus revising the New Testament literature, takes- 
the Greek Alexandrian version of the old Hebrew Bible under his pat* 
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tictikr protection. Yet lie must be well aware that there are abundant 
problh m arbitrary interpretation, omissions, additions, interpolations, 
in the Septuagint, and in particular that the translation of Daniel is 
so bad, that the ancient church adopted Theodotian’s version in pre- 
ference. Mr, de Bunsen has persuaded himself that “the Mosaic 
Bciiptures, said to have been lost during the captivity, were recomposed 
in the Aramaic language on the return from Babylon.” Equally 
wondhrful is his persuasion that Peter was at Rome A.n. 41-42 and that 
he and Philo were on intimate terms when there. He believes this 
because Eusebius regards it as not at all improbable. Eusebius says, no 
doubt, that Peter and Philo met in Rome, but he says also that Philo 
read aloud in the Senate his De Legatione ad Caiygn a statement^ 
which; considering the censure which Philo passes on* the Emperor 
Caligula, and the hatred he evinces for the Romans in general, may be 
pronounced a fiction. Though Mr. de Bunsen has read much, and is, 
in a certain sense, a learned man, he is not by any means infallible. 
He makes the gender of the Hebrew word for spirit feminine, whereas 
it is common ; he says that the word Adonai as a name of Deity was 
not introduced into the Hebrew Scriptures before the return from Cap- 
tivity; yet it occurs in Gen. xviii. 27, Amos hi. 7, 8, 11, Isaiah vi. 8, 
for all of which instances wc must bespeak a date prior to the Captivity. 
The singularity of the hypothesis of the Angel-Messiah is not recom- 
mended to us by the logic, the learning, or the exegetical power of the 
author. 

Mr. de Bunsen is of opinion that tho Epistle of Barnabas was 
com])osed by the apostle whose name it boars, some time after the 
destruction of Jerusalem.’' Mr. Samuel Sharpe, who has recently 
published this Epistle in the original Greek from the Sinaitic manu- 
script, agrees with Mr. de Bunsen. Although tho Epistle is now 
generally regarded as spurious, it is, at any rate, a very early record 
of the theology of the Alexandrine school, and we are not surprised to 
find it quoted as a genuine work of Barnabas by Clemens Alexandrinus. 
Assuming however that the fellow-labourer of St. Paul was really the 
divinely-inspired man that he is said to have been in the Acts of the 
Apostles, we should certainly say that this Epistle was not written by 
him. The twelve apostles are decribed in it as pre-eminently sinful ; 
the scarlet wool around a stick in the Jewish ceremonial is declared to 
be the sign of the Cross ; the boys who sprinkle the people are explained 
to be three, because they do so in witness of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ; 
the devil is picturesquely denominated the Black One and the 
Wicked Prince ; the flesh of the hyaena as an article of food is pro-* 
hibited, because the animal at . one time is male and at an^th^'*' 
femde ! ! Abraham’s household of 318 men is said to be symboliSil of 
Jesus who is eighte^, and the Cross in the shape of a T which is 300, 
the numerical value of the Greek letters, and truer or more genuine 
doctrine than this, the inspired writer protests no one has ever learned 

f fke Epistle ef Barnabas.” Prom the Smaifcic Manuseript ef the With 
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from him. If St. Paul’s chosen companion really taught such skim- 
ble-skamble stuff” as this, we cannot wonder that “the contention 
was sharp between them.” For our part we find it impossible to admit 
that Barnabas wrote such rubbish, nor can we allow ihat the Epistle 
was compiled soon after the fall of Jerusalem. Two sections in it 
have been thought to determine the date. The prophecy of the ten 
kingdoms, adapted from Daniel, is susceptible of a more plausible 
explanation than that proposed by Mr. S. Sharpe. ' The ten kingdoms 
represent the ten emperors from Augustus to Domitian, omitting per- 
haps Vitellius; the Little Horn is the feeble, old, and vacillating Nerva, 
who is called a side-sprout, inasmuch as he was not a descendant of a 
j)revious dynasty, but merely a nominee of the Senate. The Three 
Great Horns *^which he humbles are the three redoubtable Flavii, 
Vespasian, Titus and Domitian. The second passage which has been 
thought to supply a proximate date occurs cxvi. In opposition to 
the divine will the servants of the enemies who destroyed the Temple, 
and the Jews themselves, are described as about to rebuild it. Now, 
as it was supposed by them that Hadrian, about a.d. 119, was a 
proselyte to their faith, “ the vain hope” of this “ wandering people” 
revived, and it seems natural with Volkmar, Keirn and others, to refer 
this prediction to the expected building of a new Temple between 119 
and loO, when the insurrectionary spirit of the Jews again mani- 
fest(*d itself, terminating in the final revolt and dispersion of that 
unhappy race. There is another argument which has been advanced 
against the early date sometimes claimed for this Epistle. If the Fourth 
Book of Esdras is really quoted in it, as Hefele is of opinion, and if, as 
is generally held, that production did not appear till the end of the 
second century, it is scarcely possible to ascribe the authorship of the 
Epistle to Barnabas. The source of the citation has however been 
disputed. 

While Mr. de Bunsen, as we have seen, places the composition of 
the Fourth Gospel in the second century, but before the year 132, 
Mr. Samuel Sharpe presumes its possible existence before the date of 
the Epistle of Barnabas. In a somewhat miscellaneous production 
entitled the “Institute Essays”® by American divines, we find two 
dissertations on the date and authority of tiiis gospel. The first, by 
Professor Ezra Abbot deals principally with the external evidences of 
its authorship, and shows considerable research and minute and 
apparently careful examination of controverted passages or opposing 
^citations, both in patristic and modern critical literature. As we have 
always been of opinion that two of our gospels, Matthew and Luke 
certainly known to Justin Martyr, we have no interest in chal- 
lenging Professor Abbot’s verdict in their regard. That Mark’s Gospel 
was known to Justin under the name of Peter's Mmnorials, mentioned 
by him, we cannot admit; and, in spite of remarkable resemblances 
between Justin’s language and that of the Fourth Gospel, we are not 
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convinced that Justin was acquainted with it. The omissions and 
doctrinal divergences are in their turn equally remarkable, and they 
neutralize the force of the argument in favour of that hypothesis. 
Professor Abbot invokes the aid of Mr, Matthew Arnold in lighting 
the good fight of conservative criticism. But the opinion of an amateur 
theologian is of little value when contrasted with that of scholars and 

* divines of established reputation. Mr. Arnold is satisfied that Basilides, 
who appeared in Borne about 125, cited this gospel. Baur, Zeller, 
Davidson and others are etjually certain that he did not. Dr. Mar- 
tineau who at first thouglit the appeal to the Philosophovmena conclu- 
sive on this point, tells us that he was greatly disappointed “on 
reading the account in the original to find no evidence that any 
extract from Bas Hides was before us at all.” It appears, on the 
contrary, that the citations are most irregular. Singular verbs are 
found with a plural subject, jdural verbs with a singular subject, and 
singular and plural subjects huddled together in most admired confusion, 
so that whether it is Baailides in person who is quoted, or only “ one 
of that set,” or the set in general, is by no means evident. The 
second essay on the same subject is not learned or minutely critical. 
As a destructive argument, however, it has considerable force. To- 
the objection : Where, if they are not records of objective realities, 
did the narrations of the Fourth Gospel come from, the author replies ; 

“ As well might the Roman Catholic ask in triumph whence all the 
pathos and tenderness, all the consolation, grace and ecstatic visions, 
millions, and among them grand intelligences and canonized saints, have 
received of Mary, Mother of God and Queen of Heaven, if, as you say, she 
were but the humble loving Palestinian mother of Jesus of Nazaretb ?” 
In reading this gospel, he continues: “The author, as John, is so in- 
distinguishably interwoven with the tide of its discourse, that it oftea 
becomes impossible to tell when Jesus ceases to speak, or where he 
begins.” And it cannot, he asserts, be too often repeated: “There 
are no real characters in this gospel, there are simply embodied senti- 
ments and ideas.” Of the remaining Essays, that by Dr. Gustav 
Gottheil on “ Monotheism and the Jews,” if not very original, is marked 
by a liberal and intelligent spirit, and vindicates the Hebrew people 
from the reproach of rejecting Jesus. The people, as such, the author 
maintains, had no share in his tragic fate, and he quotes the Jewish 
historian Jost, who “ denies even that he was sentenced by a properly 
constituted Synhedrin.” The other Essays deal with topics religious, 
social and moral The theology is vague, and the language sometimes 

* rhapsodical. The Ministers’ Institute, from which the Essays borrow . 
a name, is an association of Unitarian and other ministers willjp54'> 
join them in literary work. It was founded in 1876, and has had 
only two sessions. 

’ ; ln1ihesecondVolumeofHausrath’s“NewTestamentTimes,*’*a trana- 
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lation of which is comprised in the theological library of Messrs, 
Williams and Norgate, the historical relations of the life of Jesus are 
illustrated partly by material drawn from Josephus, Tacitus, and 
other secular writers, and partly and principally by the narrative in the 
Synoptic gospels, that of St. John being scarcely noticed. Dr. Hausrath 
has much to tell us, that is attractive and informing, but in our 
opinion he is too conservative in his views, and occasionally too much 
disposed to fanciful combination. Is -there any real coincidence in the 
circumstance that the possible year of Jesus’ birth was that of the pre- 
tended return of the fabulous phoenix ? Is it demonstrably true that 
in the Parable of the Ten Pounds, Jesus describes the commencement 
^f the reign, of Archelaus (p. 68), and if so, is it likewise true that in 
the same parable Jesus compares Himself to a prince who goes into a 
far country, and has the vengeance of Archelaus, a parallel in the 
vengeance of Jehovah ? (p. 237) 

In a sensible little book witlx a flippant title,* Mr. M. J. Savage 
endeavours to answer the question, What is Christianity ? and guided 
principally, it would appear, by Professor Eobertson Smith, and Dr. 
Edwin A. Abbott, reconstructs the ‘‘Life of Jesus” on the basis of 
the triple tradition contained in the “unapostolic digests,” which 
have reached us under the names of Matthew^ Mark^ and Luke, His 
conclusions are, that in the common evangelical record no distinctive 
doctrine of the orthodox creed is taught; that Jesus is purely human ; 
that natural and rational origins can be assigned for the stories in which 
miraculous power is attributed to Jesus; tliat the synoptic narrative 
reports no physical resurrection or ascension, and recommends no out- 
ward rite or institution such as we find in the historic church ; that 
the Messianic Dream was only the local and temporary form of the hope 
that for ever animates and leads on the race, and that the eternal 
part of the gospel lies in devotion to a divine ideal, and in love and 
service to man as the motive power in lifting up the race into the 
realization of that ideal. According to Mr. Savage, his chosen guides, 
Professor R. Smith and Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, either doubt or deny 
the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and therefore he passes 
wholly by it, though he does not, as he says, dogmatically reject it. 
In point of fact, however, he does reject it, since he fixes its dat^s 
“ towards the last [years] of the second century.” In the composi- 
tion of his book, the author has fallen into some errors which with 
a little care might have been avoided. Had he been better instructed, 
he would hardly have placed the Fourth Gospel so low down the 
stream of time as he has done, or have considered it conclusively 
lyed that Mark is the oldest of the Gospels; or have stated that 
Martyr was born about the year 200 ; or that he was as far 
from the time of Christ as we are from the time of Shakespeare ; or 
that Macau/sy (sic) said be could not believe in ghosts, “ be bad seen 
tpo many of tbem’^ (the remark was made by Coleridge^ 

Mr. Savage is certain that if the Evaz^elical Alliance is Christian, 
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Jesus is not. In January, 1877, an American Branch of this Associa- 
tion was organized in New York. The work entitled “ The Religious 
Condition of Christendom'^ is a reproduction in English of the proceed- 
ings of the Seventh General Conference of the Alliance, which was 
held last autumn in Basle.® The volume contains Papers on the rela- 
tion of Christianity to modern society ; the duties of employers and 
workmen, the position and influences of the press, religious freedom, 
the education of the people, intemperance, «&c. If we may accept 
certain statements which we find in this volume, there are 8,000,000 
persons in England who have taken the temperance pledge, and more 
than 50,000 in America who die every year of intemperance ; thou- 
sands of converts to Mahommedanism have been latelyjnade in various , 
parts of Asia ; and “ Vandal Scepticism,” which appears to include 
liberal theology and absolute infidelity, is slowly dying; 12,000,000 of 
human beings perished during the last few years in the dreadful famine 
in North-east China; and, finally, Massachusetts surpasses every 
equal territory on the globe for general diffusion of intelligence, virtue 
and prosperity. 

Not less orthodox than the contributions to the miscellaneous volume 
just noticed, are the clerical authors of the “ Exposition Homiletics and 
Homilies ” which illustrate the First Book of Samuel, the very Rev. 
R, Payne Smith, Rev. Professor C. Chapman, Rev. D. Fraser, and Rev. 
B. Dale.^ The Introduction gives the requisite critical date and infer- 
ences therefrom fairly enough. The book is described as made up of 
detached narratives, and the compiler, who is said to be unknown, is 
conjectured to have flourished in the reign of Jehoshaphat. The 
numerals in the Book of Samuel are acknowledged not to be trust- 
worthy, so that it was hardly worth while to explain the impossible 
slaughter of the men of Bethshemeth (50,000 or more) for touching 
the Ark. The attempts to remove difficulties by dexterous exegesis are 
seldom, if ever, successful. The remark of the compiler, 1 Samuel ix, 
9, 10, he that is now called a prophet was before times called a seer, 
is, whatever a reconciling criticism may pretend, a sure indication 
that the Hebrew word Roeh had been superseded in the writers’ time 
by the modern term Nabi, That the latter word occurs in the Pen- 
tateuch is a proof that the document in which it occurs was written 
after the new word had come into use. Dr. Patrick and others tried long 
ago to avoid this awkward admission ; the repetition of his device, with 
artificial refinements, by his successors, shows how little progress in 
discernment has been made. The act of Samuel in anointing David ' 
was nothing less than treasom The sanction of Jehovah is claimed for 
it and for the economical falsehood which Samuel had recourse to^Wi> 
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order to conceal the treasonable transaction, 1 Samuel xvi. 2. The 
difficulties in this passage would not perplex a liberal theologian, for he 
would regard the narrative as mythical But our commentators, from 
their orthodox point of view, are forced to invent an apology. Samuel, 
it is pleaded, was not obliged to tell the whole truth. To which we 
rejoin, Samuel did not, tell the truth at all. He suppressed the impor- 
tant fact, and substituted a show and a fiction. Again, there can be 
little doubt that when David took refuge in the cave of Adullam he 
was neither more nor less than a freebooter, but he is transformed by 
accommodating criticism into a leader of the faithful” — the indebtjed, 
the discontented, being similarly refined into “ free noble spirits,’^' 
, and this, though we are expressly told that David’s band comprised 
wicked men and sons of Belial, and though David himself lied, deceived, 
and pillaged, as a desperate bandit captain might be expected to do. 
The ‘‘Pulpit Commentary,” in a volume of which these apologies 
for deception and lawlessness are inserted, is, we regret to say, a work 
which we are quite unable to regard as having any substantial value, 
but its common-place theology and conservative exegesis will render it 
acceptable to a very large class of traditional devotees. 

Still more welcome, perhaps, to those who stand on the old paths 
will be ^‘The Life and Work of Jesus Christ,”® by Rev. F. A. 
Malleson, who not only repudiates the criticism of Ewald, Strauss, and 
Renan, but condemns the latitudinarianism of the authors of Ecce 
Homo ” and “ Philochristus,” and even censures Canon Farrar for his 
semi-genuflections to the Idol of Rationalism. Mr. Malleson believes 
in the full and plenary inspiration of Scripture, and receives every 
miracle in all its details and accessories. The character of his “ Life 
of Jesus” will be readily inferred from this statement. The style in 
which it is written recalls his own description of “ some limpid beck, 
edged with emerald velvet banks and spangled with mountain 
blossoms,” &c. 

The practice of habitual confession to a priest is one of which the 
advantages are greatly outweighed by the disadvantages. We should 
object to it, because it supports and even pre-supposes the power of the 
Keys — ue., sacerdotal despotism, and invests a clerical corporation with 
supernatural prerogatives. Mr. Thomas Thornely scarcely touches, 
however, 014 the theological phases of the question, but is content with 
a study of “The Ethical arid Social Aspect of Confession.” * In moderate 
language and a thoughtful subdued attitude of mind, he indicates the 
numerous objections with which the practice is assailable. It en»* 
ooiirages undue reliance on others, and thus weakens force of conscience 
will ; it takes the place of the affections and motives, which it is 
sometimes said by its defenders to stimulate; it mates a habit 
of timorous, morbid introspection, and like dram-drinking induces 

s Jesus Christ; Hta Xdfs aud His Works.”^ By Eev. F. A. Malleson, 
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an artificial, but after a time an irresistible craving for its continuance; 
ani lastly, it impairs the moral value of family life, and tends to 
supersede the intimacy of husband and wife. Dr. Jelfs testimony is 
cited to show how the confessional may interfere with filial confidence 
and obedience. Far from acting as a powerful deterrent from crime, 
the confessional would seem to have but little efficacy in discouraging 
it, even if no graver charge can be brought against it Such, at least, 
seems to be our author’s opinion, who refers to the “ Tables of Com- 
parative Morality'” compiled by Mr. Hobart Seymour, and which, he 
aftirms, prove that the advantage is unmistakable with the countries 
where the confessional is not in common use. 

In Protest against Calvinism,” a religious reformer rejects Romish, 
Orthodox, and Unitarian views of the gospel, and oSbrs a more 
scriptural view of his own.”^® To us the language of St. Paul appears 
to favour a 'view approximating very closely to the doctrine of 
Calvin, Augustine, and Orthodoxy, where their teaching is in harmony, 
however great in some respects the divergences may be. The author 
of the little work before us, looking only to one aspect of the Pauline 
theology, contends that Christ’s death was not a substitutionary atone- 
ment or expiation. And if the language of the Apostle is to be con- 
sidered as mere metaphor suggested by Jewish imagery, the view ” 
advocated in these pages of simple reconciliation and pardon by the 
sacrifice of Christ becomes intelligible enough. 

A critical inquiry into the sources of the Christian religion, as 
known to Mahomet, and a comparison of passages in the Koran corre- 
sponding with statements in the canonical or apocryphal gospels, 
have convinced the author of J6sus Christ d’apres Mahomet,” “ of the 
bad faith of the founder of Islam in the uses which he has made of 
Christian documents. Rejecting the opinion of M. Garcin de Tassy, 
who defines Islam as a Christian aberration, and of Dr. Hamlin, who 
pronounces it a reform of the then existing Christianity, M. Edouard 
Sayous, a man of some erudition, decides that there is ample proof of 
the an^onism of the religion of Mahomet to that of Jesus, describes 
it as at once dependent on the antecedent creeds of Jew and Christian, 
and yet so distinct, as to be entitled to the character of one of the 
three great Monotheistic religions. 

The long discouragement of evangelical religion, the active preten- 
eions of the Jesuits, the arbitrary and, dogmatic assertfon of the 
Immaculate Conception, and the condemnation of the rights and liberties 
of the modern state, in the Papal Encyclica and Syllabus, 8th December, 
1864., arfi among the causes assigned by Dr. Christian BUhler for the 
original of the Old Ootholic Reform. The Church, so-called, as we^ 
from his pages, “ aspires to identification with a purer ahcT 

y — : 
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earlier Christianity than that of the Protestant or Roman Churches^ 
and in this sense claims the distinctive title of Chriatian- Catholic, 
While far from considering the Protestant Church heretical, and while 
acknowledging the truth that lies in the recognition of the Pauline 
doctrine of justification by faith, it desires to assimilate itself to the 
older Jewish type of Christianity, and without excluding the principles 
of faith to give a certain prominence to that of works. The Old Catholic 
Church is accordingly distinguished by its adhesion to time-honoured 
forms and ceremonies : its acceptance of the seven sacraments, its de- 
pendence on tradition as well as scripture, its episcopal organization, its 
view of the eucharist, conceived as a sacrifice as well as a communion. 
With all this,c®nservative tendency there is in the (y/instiaa- Catholic 
Church a decided reforming spirit actively at work in removing from the 
traditional creed the dogmatic interpolations and practical permissions 
or corrupting accretions of the Roman Catholic Church. The Old 
Catholics are at present a little llock of 100,000, but the learned author 
of this critical and historical sketch looks confidently forward, not to a 
rapid increase of numbers, but to its purifying and enliglitening 
influence, “ as a church within a church.” 

Notwithstanding our frequent apd profound dissent from some of the 
views advocated in Professor Charteris’s Collection of Early Testimonies 
to the New Testament writings, entitled “ Canonicity,” we thankfully 
accept his work.'* Based on Kirchhofer’s “ Quellensammlung,” now 
out of print, the book claims to have a form and substance of its own, 
“ though the text is still an attempt to collect and classify rather than 
characterize the passages on which controversy turns/’ The Testi- 
monies” range from Barnabas to Jerome, and include the attestations of 
heathen, heretical, and extra-canonical gospels. Dr. Charteris, who 
opposes the theory of the Tubingen school, of course defends the 
authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, and maintains that it was quoted by 
Basilides. He declines, however, to admit the absolute genuineness 
of the Ignatian Epistles, and is convinced that the Apostolic Barnabas 
did not write the Epistle which bears his name, considering the most 
probable date of its composition to be a.d. 119 or 120, 

The late arrival of a fresh instalment of The Pulpit Commentary ” 
win account for its non-appearance, in these notices of books, in an earlier 
andfi^ore appropriate place. The volume now before us, as a Com- 
mentary on Genesis,'* is introduced by a flourish on a* canonical trumpet, 
wln&, though loud as *^a blast from that dread horn on Fontarabian 
echoes borne,”too often gives an uncertain sound. Dr. Farrar’s colleagues 
however, mi^e than compensate for his critical hesitations. The 
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‘eatablidaed results of laborious investigation in Germany and England 
»re quietly set aside, and the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and 
not of Genesis alone, is maintained. The Mosaic cosmogony is regarded 
as a divine revelation ; and the old nursery legends are vindicated 
with all the resources of the extravagant exegesis natural to men who 
are deterimned to believe what sentiment, prepossession, and custom 
dictate. 

An Essay on The Evidential Value of theActs of the Apostles,” by Dr. 
J. S. Howson, Dean of Chester, has disappointed us.“ The evidential 
value does not prove much ; local or archoiological similitude, as has 
often been said, affording no presumption of the authenticity of a nar- 
rative ; and undesigned coincidences, at best, guaraatpeing only .a 
partial and relative accuracy. Dr. Howson, too, very inadequately 
appreciates the theory of the Tubingen theologians, if he really thinks 
that “ it suffices to quote Bunsen ” in their disparagement, or if he 
supposes that he rightly describes that theory when he denounces it, 
with Bunsen, as the modern attempt at [s 2 c] Baur to supplant his- 
tory by means of a novel.” 

Mr. William Cunningham in The Churches of Asia ” writes 
•courteously and intelligibly in advocacy of his own view of a Christian 
Philosophy of History and in correction of the hypothesis of Baur.'* 
He argues that the Christian idea of a divine kingdom worked itself 
out, and that in the ecclesiastical organization of 200 A.D., its system of 
fasts and services, its three orders of ministers, and its power of 
excommunication, we find it completely realized. He admits, however, 
that the Christianity of 200 a.d. is no longer the Christianity of 33 a.d. 
His preference of the Gospel of St. John, as an authority, in the dis- 
cussion on the day of Christ’s death, to that of the Synoptists, 
with whom St. John stands, as we believe, in irreconcilable contra- 
diction, seems to us a preference for the palpably unhistorical to the 
probably historical statement. A vindication of the claims of the 
'Gospel which bears the name of the beloved disciple to the honourable 
authorship usually assigned it, is accessible to all who care for the 
subject in the Essay of Dr. Ezra Abbot, contained in a volume by 
members of the “ Institute ” in America already noticed by us, and 
just republished in a separate form.'^ With the cogent arguments 
which have been adduced by numerous writers against its genuineness 
it does not attempt to grapple ; its leading object being to prove that 
•our Four Gospels were known to Justin Martyr. The Essay evinces 
much minute research. 

w « Xhe Evidential Value of the Acts of the Apostles.*^ The Bohlen Leotu 
1880. By the Very Rev. J, S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Itondon 
libister. 1880. 
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Ahhdt, D.D., LL.D., Busey Professor of New Testament Oritloism and Inter* 
pretfttimi in the Divinity Scf^l of Harvard Dniversity. London : TrUbner & Co. 
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The New Truth and the Old Faith,”” by a Scientific Layman, is also 
a vindication, not of a Christian document, but of the Christian religion. 
The vindication is ingenious, but not conclusive. The reasoning, how- 
ever, such as it is, is conveyed in agreeable and intelligible language. 
The writer adheres to the orthodox doctrine of a creative and designing 
mind ; he respects tlie truth which he discerns in the Mosaic cosmo- 
gony, but thinks the record is not to be taken literally ; he contends 
that the facts of consciousness show that the human will is free ; he 
allows that the physical efficacy of prayer is discountenanced by science, 
which, however, does not deny its spiritual influence; he offers believers 
requiring confirmation of their doubts the cold comfort to be got from 
the reflection, that science cannot demonstrate that there is no hereafter ; 
he maintains that though the Darwinian theory may be the main agent 
in developing life, it does not explain the origin of living types or that 
of the prophets. And, finally, he removes from the mystery of the 
Trinity all which makes that mystery by his hypothesis of three aspects 
or manifestations of God. The vindication of the old creed thus 
offered us is made to rest partly on the positive limitations of science, 
partly on the weakness of its negative arm, partly on paralyzing con- 
cessions, partly on non-natural interpretation, and partly on assump- 
tions which can be parried by counter-assumptions, if not demolished 
by an antagonistic logic. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

A n account of the life and philosophical ideas of Spinoza, at once 
reliable and full,^ has certainly hitherto been a want in English 
literature. Of the Ethics we at present possess only a slip-shod trans- 
lation ; and those writers who have been impelled to enlighten their 
fellow-countrymen on a system of thought so alien to the ordinary British 
mind, have usually busied themselves far more with refutation and ex- 
posure of the ‘‘ fallacies ” and “ monstrous absurdities ” of the inflexible 
monist, than with the less ambitious but primary task of explaining, in 
clear and intelligible language, what it really was that Spinoza attempted 
to set forth in his Euclidian Metaphysic. For the future, however, the 
dependent reader will be able to resort to secondary sources of infor- 
mation without the risk of carrying away a grossly distorted conception 
of the work of one of the profoundest thinkers of all time ; and if, in 
* addition to the present admirable introduction to Spinozism, Mr. 

could bo induced to undertake a translation of his author’s 
masterpiece in its entirety, he would render a service to the student 
scarcely inferior in value to that which he has Just performed. The 
volume before us could only have been written by a man thoroughly 

« " The New Truth and the Old Faith.'* By a Scientific Layman. 0. Kegan 
PaulAiOc. 1880. 

^ SMnoza : his life and Philosophy.’' By FredCicick Pollock. London : lU, 
Kegan Paah& Co. 1880, 
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pdrdUftded of the importance of the philosophizing of Spinoza, not only 
in A historical but also in a practical point of view. Mr, Pollock sees, 
and we think truly, that much of the best science of the time has, if 
tmconsciously for the most part, an ontological basis very similar to 
that assumed by Spinoza ; that, in fact, we are only now coming into 
possession of the full significance of the great rational mystic. Not 
.the least important part of the book is the careful attempt to trace the 
relations of Spinozisrn, both in reference to forerunners, the genesis of 
the system, and with respect to its influence. Among many topics 
deserving praise it is diflicult to single out one or more for special notice. 
It would, of course, require the judgment of a specialist to pronounce 
upon the accuracy of all the interpretations, more particularly as there 
are points (as in the chapter entitled “ The Deliverance of Man ”) 
where our author himself confesses to considerable bewilderment ; but 
the reader will always be stimulated to the highest order of reflection, 
even when unconvinced. In the chapter on “ Spinoza and Theology” 
there are some excellent passages, which do not lag behind the utter- 
ances of the author’s friend (to whom the book is dedicated), the late 
Professor Cliflbrd, in able vindication of the religiousness of Modern 
Science, and in noble scorn of the fears which restrain men from seeking 
its light. We heartily subscribe to one of the concluding sentences 
of the work : “ Wealth in vital ideas is the real test of a philosopher’s 
greatness, and by this test the name of Spinoza stands assured of its 
rank among the greatest.” 

There is a good deal of very suggestive matter in the little brochure 
of Herr Meydenbauer,* though its detailed criticism belongs rather to 
the physical astronomer than the student of philosophy proper. The 
author’s object is to show that the known phenomena of our solar 
system harmonize better with the hypotheses of the philosopher of 
Kbnigsberg, than with those of the celebrated French mathematician, 
Laplace, In support of the writer’s opinion, certain passages are 
adduced from Kant’s “ Allgemeine Naturgeschichte des Himmels,” and 
compared with the results of recent observations, optical, spectral, 
analytical, and mechanical. 

Dr. Bahnsen, one of the most distinguished of the disciples of Scho- 
penhauer, made his first independent appearance in the philosophical 
literary world in 18G7, with a work entitled ‘‘ Beitrage zur Charakter- 
ologie,” following up this venture with another ethical treatise in 1870, 
and a criticism of the application of Hegelian principles by Hartmann, 
in 1871. He has just published the first volume of a work* which 
appears intended to systematize his theoretical and practical views. 
Dr. Bahnsen is the advocate of Eeal Dialectics, a doctrine which regaad«“ 
Existence as essentially involved in contradiction, a contradiction never 
ta be overcome, and therefore not simply ideal, but real. The present 

^ “ Kaot Oder Laplace ?’* Kosmologische Studie von A. Meydenbaner, Marburg: 
18S0. (David Nutt.) ^ 
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volume is divided into two parts^ — ^the Antilogical Principle (or 
general introduction), and the Theory of Being and Existence , (or 
Ontology, Metaphysics, and Natural Philosophy, on real dialectical 
principles). The author entertains' no illusions as to the peculiar 
difficulty of his position, a difficulty mainly due to the apparent 
absurdity of rationaljy advocating a theory of the essential irrationality 
of the World-Essence. We are seemingly born with a bias to con- 
ceive the world as reasonable at its root, a bias which certainly has not 
received much check, but rather quite special fostering, for some time. 
Since Hegel’s bold constructions, Kationalism has been in the ascen- 
dant, and there have not been wanting of late signs of a tendency, even 
in England, Jo identify the Kational and the Heal. As Dr. Bahnsen 
sees clearlj/*, there is no chance for his system until the human mind 
resumes its lost humility, is content to find its norm in Being, and 
altogether refrains from imposing its own norms thereon. This distrust 
of the omnipotency of Ileason would seem at first sight to be less 
uncommon in our own country • but we must remember that with us 
Heason has rather shifted its empire than been dethroned. The confi- 
dence in a rational Metapliysic or Theology has simply been transferred 
to an unfaltering belief in the inner harmony of scientific first principles. 
It is the object, then, of Dr. Bahnsen to show that even here, in this 
supposed realm of mere experience, irremovable antinomies obtain, 
and that an attempt to unify the world, even in its physical aspect, is 
vain. The book strikes us as a remarkably able production. Whether 
it will receive the attention it deserves we may be permitted to doubt, 
ill the present temper of the scientific world, both at home and abroad; 
but those who have leisure to spare for questions of fundamental philo- 
sophy, and are able to survive the first shock of the idea of a world 
for ever out of harmony with itself, will doubtless find much exercise 
of a bracing sort in following the Doctor’s expositions and arguments, 
and perhaps see reason to abate somewhat of that logical self-sufficiency 
which is a mark of conscious man, whether by gift of nature or by 
intellectual acquisition. 

Part I. of Dr. Schmidt’s Tractate* examines the idea of Deity in its 
form of phenomenon, soul, and spirit of Nature, the deities of the unculti- 
vated people of our own time, and offers a critique of Max Muller’s “Philo- 
sophy of Mythology;” the second part is a discussion of the classic 
deities, Hbrmes, Hestia and Pallas Athene. At first the apparent world 
as a whole is man’s God. The discrimination of parts, and therefore the 
notion of partial deities, presupposes a higher stage of mental faculty. 
When this power of decomposing impressions was attained, two courses 
.^^jirere open to mankind — to regard the heavenly bodies, bodies beyond 
the reach of human control, as severally independent gods in their own 
right, or as powers subordinate to the general world-power. The one 
course initiated Polytheism; the other Monotheism. All these powers 
i;^ere endowed with a soul ; a considerable period elapsed before the 
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notion of spirit was disengaged therefrom. We have this separation 
already explicit in Hebraism, however, where £l Schaddai is the God 
of the patriarchs, the anmistic power of heaven and earth, mdJehovahf 
the God of Moses, the eternal spirit of heaven and earth. Dr. 
Schmidt is throughout ingenious and suggestive, and in his criticisms 
of Max Muller seems to us to be often very affective, especially in 
respect of the latter’s overweening confidence in the value of phi- 
lology in unravelling the mysteries of primitive thought and feeling. 
No living writer has done so much to promote the study of Logic as 
Professor Jevons ; and the book mentioned below*^ will, we believe, 
not be found the least useful of his contributions to the science. 
Whether for teachers or self-educators, no better aid tcv^instruction in 
Deductive Logic could have been devised. The plan pursued is that 
of proposing certain crucial questions, and furnishing reasoned answers. 
Then a number of questions are propounded on each branch of the 
subject for the student himself to resolve. We have here, however, 
far more than a mere exercise book, the author’s handling allowing of 
a discussion of the disputed doctrines of the science. Even Inductive 
Logic comes in for some share of attention towards the close. The 
author’s attitude to Sir William Hamilton is made more explicit than 
in previous writings. Professor Jevons agrees with Archbishop Thomson 
and De Morgan in holding the proposition Some X’s are not some Y’s ” 
to bo both useless and absurd ; and considers the insistence on a 
quantified predicate in practice, because of its theoretical conceivability, 
to bo an error of the first magnitude. Hamilton’s unfortunate departure 
from the logicians in respect of the force of the ambiguous particle 
‘‘ some” our author rightly characterizes as a very grave mistake. We 
are sorry to sec that Professor Jevons is disinclined to recede from 
positions which criticisms have shown to be indefensible. He still holds 
that Proper Names are connotative, arguing that, in narrowing down 
the extension of “thing” to “Augustus do Morgan, Professor in 
University College, London,” we should on arriving at the individual 
have a “ breach of continuity,” if at the point of attaining the greatest 
intension we refused to allow aught but denotation to such ultimate 
term. But we venture to suggest that the Professor is here confusing 
the singular and the proper name ; the illustration chosen disguising 
the confusion. Undoubtedly, “Augustus de Morgan, Professor in 
University College, London,” is connotative, because a part of the 
name, viz., “Professor in University College, London,” is significative, 
meaning the fact of exercising a certain function ; but if our author had 
simply written “ Augustus de Morgan,” it would have been impossible to 
have assigned a connotation to the term, for “ Augustus de Morga^ 
is in itself insignificant. Again, we think it would have been 
more satisfactory if Professor Jevons had, once for all, owned that he 
had made a blunder in affirming in his “ Principles of Science that a 
conclusion is derivable from two negative premises. Professor Kobert- 
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son thoroughly exposed this mistake in Mindy and the statement 
should have been as speedily as possible withdrawn. But we now 
find Professor Jevons writing, ‘‘Professor Robertson is substantially 
right, but it may be noticed that my words were so cautious as hardly 
to commit me to an erroneous statement.” Both parts of this sentence 
are inaccurate : Professor Robertson was not merely “ substantially,” 
but entirely right; and how our author can say his “ words were so 
cautious as hardly to commit ” him “ to an erroneous statement,” it is 
difficult to comprehend, when we read, “ Here we have two distinctly 
negative premises, and yet they yield a perfectly valid negative 
conclusion” (“Principles of Science,” 1st ed., p. 76). These, how- 
ever, are m^por blemishes in a work which, as we have said before, 
we rate v6ry highly, and expect to find appreciated by the 
educational w’orld. 

Although written with some exaggeration of statement and excess 
of warmth, “ Life and Mind : on the Basis of Modern Medicine,”® both 
text and editorial comment, contains much good sense and truth worth 
laying to heart. “ Ideal-llylozoism,” as the editor styles the creed 
here advocated, is in fact the implicit belief of every scientifically- 
educated mind of the day, being indeed a sufficing working hypothesis 
for a healthy and active life. We should only quarrel with it, indeed, 
when it passes from the stage of a working-hypothesis to an inflexible 
dogmatism — when, in short, it ceases to bo pure positivism, and aspires 
to be also distinctive negativism. We cannot admit that the great 
religious reformers of the world have been merely deluded enthusiasts, 
or persons afflicted wdth cerebral diseases ; and modern science is by no 
means incompatible with a transcendental ontology. However, to those 
who would be “healthy and wealthy,” if not also contemplatively wise, 
we will admit the book is likely to be a useful guide; but we do not think 
the world would be nearer its paradisaical state if the physicists deserted 
their laboratories and the pure thinkers their secluded haunts, and a 
life of action was deemed the only life worth living. It is scarcely 
over- thinking that is the vice of the age — indeed, if Faraday be a 
typical specimen of the degenerate class, some vices are strangely like 
virtues. 

In this new work by the author of “ Erewhon grave charges of 
disingenuousness and suppressio verinre brought against the distinguished 
author of “ The Origin of Species.” Mr. Darwin is accused of having 
treated the writer of the present volume with something worse than- 
discourtesy, and of having been guilty of concealing details concerning 
the history of the doctrine of Evolution which, had they been known, 

, would have diminished the credit of the propounder of “ The Theory of 
.Natural Selection” in the eyes of the world. It would be improper, of 
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course, to pronounce judgment on matters of a personal nature on the 
strength of an ex parte statement, and the more public question will doubt- 
less be thoroughly investigated by the historian of the Science of Biology ; 
but Mr. Butler’s attempts to recall attention to the labours of earlier 
theorists,' such as Buffon, Lamarck, and Dr. Erasmus Daiavin, how- 
ever motived, can hardly be detrimental to the^ interests of science. 
The other half of the book deals with recent theories of “ Unconscious 
Memory,” and contains among other things a translation of the chapter 
on Instinct ” in von Hartmann’s ‘‘ Philosophic des Unbewussten.” 
Mr. Butler seems to hold that all Nature is originally conscious, and 
that there is “no matter which is not able to remember,” memory 
being the mark of life. Life and matter are equally etynal, and in a 
deeper sense than that of the popular creed, God is everj^where. Mr. 
Butler’s literary ability, as his former readers well know, is considerable ; 
and in the present volume there is no lack of vigour or elegance of 
expression. The book before us strikes us as scarcely adequate to its 
theme. (We are thinking of the properly scientific part.) A fuller 
study of Von Hartmann also, we venture to suggest, would disclose a 
sympathy between the two writers on points of importance which 
(judging from some off-hand remarks) would probably surprise Mr. 
Butler. The unfortunate word “ Unbewusst ” is apt to mislead the 
impatient student, who does not regard the German writer’s philosophy 
as a whole. 

Further investigation of the Psychology of Desire and Volition being 
certainly much needed, any serious attempt to grapple afresh with such 
subtle phenomena is deserving of commendation ; and we are of opinion 
that Mr. Turner has done some really good work in the volume before 
us.® The first half of the book is, indeed, far superior to anything that 
has been written of late on these subjects, the author being evidently a 
careful observer both of mental jirocesses and of the outward and visible 
signs of mind. We are unable, however, to express ourselves as 
strongly with regard to the strictly metaphysical portion of his work. 
The question of the Freedom of the Will is discussed at considerable 
length, with the result that “ the word ‘ I is the name of a real 
spiritual entity ; that the controlling agent in Volition is a spiritual 
personality which has an existence distinct and distinguishable from the 
mental phenomena and processes it controls, and from the physical 
organism which it employs for the attainment and effectuation of 
objects, freely chosen from alternative courses, and decided upon in 
the exercise of this regal power of choice.” Mr. Turner lays great 
Stress on the futility of attempting to eliminate the personal pronouns, 
and the conception of individuality ; and though he believes that h^ 
rises above the region of subjectivism, transcending the sphere of tfie 
phenomenal, his elaborate argumentation comes after all to the report 
of self-consciousness. He thinks he is in accordance with Kant, but 
Kant’s reliance on Free Will did not go beyond the assertion of a 
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practical hypothesis; and how little sympathy he would* have had with 
our present advocate of the doctrine, an attentive reader of the Para- 
logisms of Eatidnal Psychology ” may readily imagine. But we 
fear our ontological divergence from the author is too great to make 
comment on his position profitable. His Weltanschauung is not ours ; 
and his dogmatism Qpncerning the Human and the Divine Natures far 
too extensive for us to follow him. Indeed, a large number of his argu- 
ments cannot but be simply ignorationes elenchi to those who are not of 
the same ‘‘ household of faith.’* Lastly, if Mr. Turner is writing for the 
enlightenment of a religious sect he, doubtless, does well to introduce 
so many reflections of a non-scientific character ; but, if he desires to 
reach the eaa.of the disinterested philosophical public, he should more 
strictly regard the boundaries of Metaphysics and Theology. 

We have not read for some time so agreeably written a work on a 
grave subject as Mr. Leigh’s “Story of Greek Philosophy.”* The 
author’s design is to entice the reader to the study of Philosophy by 
presenting a series of connected tableaux of the critical incidents in 
Man’s attempt to grapple with the great problems of all time. The 
present volume (a first instalment) deals with the Story of Philosophy 
to the birth of Christ ; and we are sure that no better book could be 
put into the hands of a novice than this moderate-sized volume, which, 
without any pretence of learning, gives in a small compass, and in well- 
chosen language, the quintessence of the classic eflbrts at unravelling 
the mysteries of the universe. We do not know which portion of the 
book to select for special praise, but w’e would call attention to the 
excellent account of the life and death of Socrates. The philosophical 
character of Plato is also well-sketched. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 

T O translate Kolb’s well-known work on comparative statistics^ 
single-handed is no small undertaking ; and Mrs. Brewer is to be 
commended for the industry Avith which she has applied herself to 
her task. If Herr Kolb had possessed the faculty of lucid arrange- 
ment, and if Mrs. Brewer had taken the precaution to have her work 
carefully checked by some competent assistant, we might have 
congratulated ourselves on the appearance of a very useful book of 
reference. Unfortunately, neither of these conditions is fulfilled by 
this portly handbook. Herr Kolb has collected a considerable number 
.of interesting facts and tables; but he is content to give us the 
results of his inquiries with little regard to logic or symmetry. He 
passes with bewildering suddenness from one subject to another, and 
seldom attempts to arrange all the facts relating to any department of 

® “The Story of Philosophy.” By Aston Leigh. Loudon: 'f rUbner & Co. 18^1. 
1 <^The Condition of Nations, Social and Political.” By G« P. Kolb. Trfns* 
lated, edited and collated to 1^0 by Mrs. Brewer. With original notes by 
Jldwin W. Streeter, F.B.O.3. London : George & Sons. 1880. 
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social life undjpr a single heading. We have not had an opportunity 
of consulting his book in the original, and cannot therefore decide 
whether the author or the translator is to be held responsible for the 
strange blunders by which this version of it is disfigured. Some ot 
the mistakes which we have marked in the statistical account of the 
United Kingdom are evidently pieces of carele^ translation. Thus 
on page 48 Mrs. Brewer speaks of the “ irregularity of the succession 
to the throne in England and Hanover ” — a somewhat inaccurate way 
of stating the fact that the law of succession was not the same in the 
two countries. Again, on page 60, in the account of the income tax, 
the statement that “ licenses were imposed in lieu of other taxes in 
1870,*’ may perhaps represent something intelligible and^.orrect in the 
original; and on page 65, ‘‘diplomatic circle” can 'only mean 
“ diplomatic service.” But there can be no mistranslation of figures ; 
and some of the figures in this book are more curious than trust- 
worthy. On page 3G the population of the more crowded parts of 
Liverpool is said to be 03,823 to an acre ; on page 37 the number of 
Irish counties is wrongly given as 33 instead of 32 ; the tables of 
local taxation on page 61 arc added up on some principle unknown 
to Colenso ; and the same distracting peculiarity is found in the 
classified list of literary productions on page 89. At page 83 we 
are informed that “in Ireland 955 persons possess 29,743,402 acres.” 
We hear a good deal now-a-days of the rapacity of Irish landlords, 
but we can hardly believe that 955 owners monopolize an area exceed- 
ing by nearly 50 per cent, the total acreage of the island. We also 
decline to admit that one British soldier can be as ignorant as 88 
ordinary men, and must therefore reject the statement on page 88, 
that “ 8,604 per cent, of the infantry of the line are unable to read.” 
We could easily add to this list of errors, but we have said enough to 
prove that this volume has been very carelessly put together. The 
most lenient theory we can form in regard to its composition is that 
Mrs. Brewer has sent her work to press without submitting it to the 
revision of some person capable of checking and criticizing it. Such 
precautions are never to be dispensed with in the publication of 
statistics. 

Thirteen years ago Mr. Herbert Spencer began, by proxy, the 
immense collection of political and social facts of which the seventh in- 
stalment is now presented to the public.* Dr. Scheppig has abstracted 
and compared some hundreds of volumes bearing upon Hebrew and 
Phoenician history ; and the results of his researches are very clearly 
and accurately displayed in the tables which he has prepared. Mr. 
Spencer admits that the tabular method is only approximately effective 
in work of this kind ; and we must say that our examination of Dr. 
Scheppig’s tables tends to the confirmation of this judgment. We find 
a large number of facts and generalizations arranged on perpendicular 

* No. 7. ‘'Descriptive Sociology ; or Groups of Sociological Facts.” Classified 
and arranged by Herbert Spencer. “ Hebrews and Phceuicians,” Compiled and 
abstracted by Eichard Scheppig, Ph.D. London : Williams & Noigate, August^ 
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and horizontal lines ; but the line does not always indicate the true 
historical connection in which the facts are to be considered. The very 
necessity of classifying facts as “ecclesiastical and political,” or as 
“structural and fundtional,” is unfortunate ; social developments are 
classified separately, though they may have a common origin. More- 
over, the tabulator njupt, if his arrangement is to be consistent, decide 
dogmatically between conflicting opinions as to the origin and meaning 
of national customs or beliefs. Dr. Scheppig, for example, has adopted 
the theory of Graf and Kuenen, which assigns the “ Elohistic element” 
in the Old Testament to the Exilic or post-Exilic period of Jewish 
history. If, as may very well happen, this theory should be modified by 
further rese^hes, these tables, and the elaborate collection of extracts 
on which they arc based, will lose appreciably in value. Wo are in- 
clined to think that Mr. Spencer’s collection of facts might have been 
even more useful and instructive than it is, if it had been issued as a 
series of treatises embodying, in the ordinary literary form, all that 
is known of the social and political development of the various races 
and nations of mankind. Such treatises, if arranged on a general plan 
drawn up by Mr. Spencer, would have furnished the student of sociology 
with ample materials for comparison and induction. These “ groups of 
sociological facts” are recorded here in a form which is not quite exact 
enough for an Atlas, and not quite independent enough for a book. 
They are, in fact, a series of magnified note-books ; and it is the 
common experience of students that one man’s note-books are another 
man’s bewilderment. We cannot but admire the industry of a gentle- 
man who has read so many books and made so many notes ; but if we 
wished to understand the domestic institutions of the Jews or the 
Phoenicians, we should turn, not to a compilation of this kind, but to 
some of Dr. Scheppig’s authorities. It may be, however, that we do an 
injustice to this extensive undertaking by criticizing a single instal- 
ment of it before the complete scheme has taken shape. 

Among continental teachers of social and economical science M. de 
Molinari holds a high place. In the volume before us® he undertakes 
to describe the changes which have taken place in our industrial methods 
since the beginning of the present century. The subject is large, re- 
quiring for its successful treatment extensive knowledge of fiicts and 
thorough grasp of economical principle.?. M. de Molinari has per- 
formed his undertaking, on the whole, with remarkable success. His 
style is at times somewhat difiuse — a fault which we attribute, not 
without general sympathy, to journalistic habit ; but ho is always 
clear, pointed, and master of his subject. The peculiar feature of the 
book is the skill with which its author keeps in view throughout his 
inquiry the interaction of political and economical laws. He shows 
very clearly that the extension and simplification of trade have con- 
tributed to bring about changes of immense importance in the language, 
institutions, and policy of civilized nations. Very interesting in this 

* L’Avoltttion Bconomiqae du Bix-oieuvi^me Sidcle.” Th^oria du Progrds. 
Par M. G« de Molinari. PariB : C. Eeinwald. IS80. 
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ponnection is the description of joint-stock companies as an appli- 
cation of the constitutional principle in the industrial sphere. We 
are not allowed to dwell upon the undoubted benefits of modern 
progress, to the exclusion of a just estimate of its dangers and draw- 
backs* M. de Molinari is perfectly aware that Democracy is not always 
A progressive force ; he lets us see that the spread of education and the 
development of popular institutions have brought with them some con- 
siderable dangers. On the one hand, we have exaggerated Individualism 
and revolt against law ; on the other hand, Socialistic exaggerations of 
the supremacy of the State. It becomes increasingly difficult for the 
statesman to form a clear conception of the limits set to his powers and 
duties ; and thus, while we are pressing forward to fy^ther reforms, 
the indispensable machinery of government is neglected, 'and gets out 
of order. The means at our disposal for protecting the weak, and for 
detecting and punishing fraud, are not improved ; but the skill of those 
who defy and evade the law makes steady progress. We need not 
repent of our confidence in the principles of free trade and free govern- 
ment because of these dangers ; but it would be foolish to shut our 
eyes to the fact that such dangers exist. In the concluding chapters 
of this work, M. de Molinari endeavours to trace the probable course 
of future economical development. In a companion volume to the 
present he proposes to deal with the political evolution of the century. 

Mr. Jamieson does not succeed in convincing us that “ business 
people” require to have a special rendering of political economy 
prepared for their use.* Ilis book is simply a re-statement, in some- 
what loose and unscientific language, of elementary propositions which 
may be found in any manual of economical science. We arc at a loss 
to know how any man who has read Cairnes can sit down and write 
such slipshod insignificant stuff about supply and demand as may be 
found in Mr, Jamieson’s twelfth chapter. We are informed that the 
first part of this work (in which the said chapter and others of equal 
merit are contained) was written for the sake of the second part, in 
which a new theory of the relation between money and prices is put 
forward. Mr. Jamieson boldly undertakes to refute Mill’s theory 
of supply and demand, and Bagehot’s theory of the depreciation 
of silver. We confess to a lingering belief in Mill and Bagehot; 
but we cannot enter into their defence at any length. To meet 
arguments like these it would be necessary to begin by defining all 
the scientific terms which he uses in this book. Mr. Jamieson is, no 
doubt, a good man of business, and some of his remarks on commercial 
matters are shrewd enough ; but he has a good deal to learn before he 
oan be accepted as an authority on so complicated a question as the 
Indian silver difficulty. 

Professor Luigi Cossa’s “ Guide” ® amply redeems the promise of its 

* ‘^Political Eoonoiny for Businesspeople.” By Bobert Jamieson* London; 
Jlffingham Wilson. 1880 . 
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title-page. It is not so much a compendium of principles as a book 
of advice to the student — informing him of the bounds and divisions 
of the science to which he is being introduced, and of the best 
authorities on each of the subjects to which his attention must be 
given. It forms a bibliography of political economy, complete enough 
for all but antiquarian purposes. Dr. Cossa appears to have read 
widely in the French, Gorman, Dutch, Spanish, English, and Italian 
literature of his subject ; and it is evident from the brief remarks 
which he appends to the names of his authors that he has read care- 
fully as well as widely, and is not the mere ‘‘ ferret and mouse hunt of 
an index.”. On p. 32 Dr. Cossa has omitted to mention Bluntschl^s 
“ Lehre vom'%Modernen Stat,” the most comprehensive treatise on 
political science yet published. When he comes to speak of Socialism, 
he might with advantage have given us some particulars relating to* 
the works of Lasalle, Marx, and other leaders of German socialistic 
opinion. It may be that Dr. Cossa, who is himself an orthodox 
economist, does not wish to direct the attention of students to mis- 
leading works. But there could be no bettor test of a man’s mastery 
of sound principles than to set him to work upon Lasalle’s “ Law 
of Wages,” to pick out the truths and the fallacies in that remarkable 
pamphlet. 

Mr. R. L. Nash has brought science to bear on a subject which 
comes home to the business and the bosom of every Englishman who 
has, or had, money to invest.® He has ascertained with great care 
the return, in interest and in increased capital, yielded by the various 
investments in which English capital has been laid out in the last ten 
years. The result of his retrospect is, on the whole, satisfactory. 
We have gained more and lost less than we are sometimes tempted 
to suppose. Even the foreign loans, by which we have from time to 
time sustained losses, have yielded a profit. He who, say ten years 
ago, risked one-third of his capital in Turkish, one-third in Italian, 
and one-third in Portuguese bonds, would at the present time stand 
a considerable gainer by his investments.” We observe that Mr. Nash 
anticipates that the investments of the next ten years will not be so 
profitable as the investments of 1870—80. The best securities to hold 
during Ihose years were the ‘‘ moderate risks,” offering from five to 
seven per cent. ; for the future five to six per cent, will be the return 
on moderate risks, “ and the lower limit should certainly be adopted 
if the sum to be invested is not sufficiently large to enable you to hold 
a considerable number of them.” Mr. Nash would, no doubt, allege 
in support of this opinion the facts that the railway systems of civili 2 ;ed 
countries are for the most part completed, that iron ships have been 
constructed in sufficient numbers to replace our wooden merchantmen, 
and that any extension of telegraphic and telephonic communication 
which may take place in coming years is not likely to call for a very 
large supply of capital. We have also to take into account the fact 
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thut many countries which have hitherto been borrowers as often as 
they w'anted large sums are now beginning to save their own 
oapitaL It is to be hoped that the securities of the Indian Govern- 
ment, for example, will be held in increasing proportion by our 
Indian subjects* On the other hand, we should remember that we 
have not seen the last of those impulses which, have been so often 
communicated to our great industries by the influence of scientific 
discovery and the invention of new processes. Even at this moment 
a large amount of capital is called for to substitute steel for iron 
in many kinds of construction. We need not altogether despair of 
seeing an account of our investment for 1880-90 as favourable as 
the account here presented by Mr. Nash for 1870-80/* 

Before passing from political and economical subjects to the books 
of travel before us, we may dispose of a volume which can hardly be 
classified under any of the sub-headings of this section.^ The reader 
who takes up The Tcherkess and his Victim ” will suppose, when he 
reads the preface, that the book is a record of political observations. 
After reading the introductory chapter he will change his mind, and 
conclude that the author is going to give us a liberal selection from 
his own experiences of foreign travel. On proceeding further into 
the book he will at last become convinced that a series of impossible 
fictions is being palmed off upon him as a record of real life in Con- 
stantinople. In the course of time a kind of plot is developed; the persons 
who were at first introduced to us as really existing, or as types of 
Constantinople character, resolve themselves into creatures of romance, 
and discover for the most part that they are one another’s long-lost 
brothers and sisters, and the like. The hero of the book is a young 
American, who commits manslaughter three times without betraying 
the least emotion. When we add that some of the characters in the 
book bear a caricature resemblance to persons actually residing at 
Constantinople, we have said enough to enable our readers to judge 
how far this work is concerned with moral, social, and political ” 
facts. Two small grains of history may perhaps be extracted from 
this mass of dull fiction. If it is true that the lint sent out from 
England for the Turkish wounded in the late war was sold by the Turks 
in Constantinople, and that the refugee camp at Phanaraki wa^ placed 
there, not to suit the convenience of the refugees, but to catch the eyes 
of the English passengers in the Bosphorus — if these statements are 
true, they should certainly be made known in England. 

Miss Bird is already favourably known to English readers by her 
descriptions of scenery and life in the Sandwich Islands and in the 
Kocky Mountains. This pleasant and instructive book® will add to 
her reputation as a traveller and as an author. Miss Bird, by the way, 

y “ The ToherkesB and his Victim : Sketches illustrative of the Moral, Social, 
Political Aspects of Life in Constantinople.” By a Beaident of the last Three 
Years. London t John Hodges. 1880. 
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forbids us to describe ber two volumes as a book ; they are, as she 
modestly explains, only a collection of letters and notes. We are 
disposed to agree with her in thinking that if she had taken time to 
recast her materials, her work would have been even better than it is. 
Parts of her narrative' are encumbered with minute explanations and 
topographical details -which might have found their places in appended 
tables and maps. Having made this one remark to save our credit as 
critics, we hasten to acknowledge that Miss Bird has given us a very 
complete and interesting account of New Japan, The recent history, 
of the Japanese empire reads like a political romance. An entirely 
new order has been introduced in Church and State since 1868 : the 
feudal rights '^f the daimios have been abolished or bought up ; the 
two-sworded *’ men at arms are content to serve as peaceable 
and efficient policemen; a strong central administration has been 
formed upon European models, and the first steps have been taken 
towards popular government. A superficial observer might say, 
We have here a •philosoidie who reigns by divine right, an army of 
government officials, educational congresses meeting in provincial 
towns, vote by ballot, and a redundant supply of solicitors. What can 
civilization do more ? Miss Bird enables us to penetrate beneath the 
surface, and to perceive how little can be done by imposing civilization 
from above on an ancient people. She does full justice to the 
pleasanter side of Japanese character — their quaint courtesy to stran- 
gers and to one another, their docility, and their industry ; but she 
tells us at the same time that they are a people sunk in immorality, 
ignorant with all their education, wearily sceptical and yet grossly 
credulous and superstitious. Their worship is addressed to the gods 
of wealth and longevity ; the whole intelligence of the nation seems 
to be absorbed in the development of material prosperity. Such are 
the general impressions derived by Miss Bird from some months* 
travel in Japan — such travel as surely no invalid ever attempted 
before. Attended only by a native lad, Miss Bird made her way from 
Yedo to the splendid shrines of Nikko, and thence, by a hitherto unex- 
plored route along the Kinugawa Kiver and down the Tsugawa to 
Niigata, on the western coast of the main island of Japan. From this 
point she turned northward, traversed some 868 miles of difficult 
country, crossed the Tsugaru Strait in a gale of wind, and landed at 
Hakodate. From Hakodate Miss Bird was able to explore part of the 
island of Yezo ; and her curiosity in regard to the Ainos led her to 
dispense for a time with her one servant, and to take up her abode 
among that little known people. This wonderful journey was per- 
formed in kururms (light gigs drawn and pushed by n^en), on the 
backs of treacherous and refractory packhorses, and in boats of various 
kinds, ranging from a small and very unsafe steamer to a dug-out ** 
of a primitive pattern, navigated by two Aino boys. Of these Ainos 
Miss Bird gives on the whole a favourable account* They are savages, 
apathetic, hopeless, and apparently fated to die out beffire the Japanese 
Government succeeds in civilizing them; but savages of graceful 
manners and musical speech, who treat the confiding stranger in a 
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hospitable manner. Miss Bird has a knack of finding out the good 
qualities of the people and places she visits. Her descriptions of the 
house in which she lodged at Nikkd, of the alpine scenery of the 
Kinx^gawa, and the milder beauties of the Tsugawa, of her voyage in 
the Aino boat along the Sarufutogawa, are all admirable. Without 
presuming to interfere between Miss Bird and h^r medical advisers, 
we venture to hope that she will keep far away from English fogs in 
coming winters, and that she will relieve the solitude of her wan- 
jderings by Writing more letters like these, 

Mrs. Braasey\s narrative of a voyage round the world figured as 
‘‘ the book of the season ” some years ago.® It is now re-issued in a 
cheap form as one of an educational series, in which Bacoe^ Milton, and 
other popular writers appear to be included. We do not regard this 
as a particularly suitable book “for school and class reading,” but it 
would do very well to lend to pupils who are disposed to take an 
interest in their geography lessons. 

Another traveller from the far East is Mr. Burbidge,^® an adventurous 
botanist, who has returned from Borneo and the Sulu Archipelago with 
a great store of strange plants and equally strange experiences. Borneo 
is the third largest island in the world, but it has been hitherto almost 
entirely outside the circle of English interest. The career of “ Rajah 
Brooke” has made us familiar with the name of Sarawak, and most of 
us are vaguely aware that England owns the island of Labuan ; but of 
the people of Borneo, and of the Malay power which governs there, we 
seldom hear. Mr. Burbidge has much to tell us of aM the aspects of life 
in those tropical swamps and forests — of the huge ferns and the masses 
of beautiful orchids which attach themselves to the trees, of the wonder- 
ful shapes and colours of various pitcher-plants, and of sundry strange 
fruits, chief of which is the durian, of \7hich Mr. Wallace has told us 
that a man might well make a journey to the East for the sole purpose 
of tasting it Mr. Burbidge tries to be impartial in his estimate of this 
fruit, but when he assures us that the taste of a durian is “ like the 
music of a well-played violin on the ear — rich, soothing, sweet, piquant,” 
we perceive that he too must have surrendered himself wholly to the 
mysterious charm of it. Besides his botanical notes, which are of con- 
siderable scientific value, Mr. Burbidge has set down for us a good deal 
of information about the rages who inliabit Borneo. The Dyaks, it 
would appear, are taking to peaceable ways, and the savage customs of 
the native Borneans are disappearing. But Malay government will 
never, make much of the island ; and the time may come when some 
phiknthropic person will suggest that we should extend our influence 
frqmLabuan over the whole archipelago once infested by Bornean pirates. 
Mr. Burbidge seems to anticipate some such consummation ; but it does 
not appear, from his account of matters, that any sufficient excuse for 
annexation i» likely to be offered us. The concluding chapter of this 
! — — — — — 

S ** A Voyage in the * Sunbeam.’ ” By Mrs. Brassey. Adapted for School and 
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book contains a number of hints which would be exceedingly useful to 
any person intending to travel in the tropics. 

In September, 1878, Colonel Grodekoff, a Russian ofBcer serving 
under General Kaufmann, presented his “ leave-repOrt,” and requested 
permission to return to St. Petersburg, via Afghan Turkestan, Herat, 
and Persia. The permission was readily given, and the result was 
the journey, part of which is described in this little volume,^ Colonel 
Grodekoff records his observations and adventures in a plain military 
style, and indulges in no reflections, political or sentimental. He begins 
his chronicle at the frontier of Afghan isfcin, which he entered by cross- 
ing the Oxus at Patta Keesar. From this point he was escorted to 
Mazar-e-Sherjjjef, a town lately promoted to be capital of Afghan 
Turkestan, in place of Balkh, which is now almost entirely deserted. 
Here Colonel Grodekoff and his servants were detained for some time 
in strict but not dishonourable duress, awaiting Shere Ali’s reply to 
the Colonel’s request for a safe conduct. The rcqdy — thanks perhaps 
to the good offices of the Russian Embassy at Cabul — was most friendly. 
Attended by an escort of Afghan cavalry, Colonel Grodekoff proceeded 
by way of Balkh and Mairnene to Herat. He was not allowed to visit 
Merv, but he passed near enough to that much-discussed stronghold to 
form a shrewd opinion as to the character of the road between Merv 
and Herat. Ilis opinion that Merv is not the key of Herat will no doubt 
be quoted as conclusive by those who think, with the Duke of Argyll, 
that we have nothing to fear from the Russian advance tov/^ards India. 
It would appear from Colonel GrodekofTs account that the Uzbegs look 
forward to a Russian occupation of Afghan Turkestan. Some of them 
addressed to him a question which the Armenians put to Lord Sandon 
on a certain historic occasion, “ When are you coming ?” Like tho 
Turks, the Afghans have been hard masters to their alien subjects. 
The vices of Mohammedan oflicials are everywhere the same ; the re- 
presentatives of the Ameer seem to be as lax as the pashas in regard to 
strong drink and other matters. So little is known of the inner life of 
what was the empire of Shere Ali, that we are glad to have these in- 
complete but careful notes of a Russian observer. Mr. Marvin — whose 
intelligent curiosity has more than once been of service to the public — 
has performed the work of translation in a readable, if somewhat slip- 
shod, manner. He has also added a political essay of his own, which 
does not add materially to the value of thb book. 

Mr. Seebohm’s narrative of a journey to the Petchora Valley carries 
us almost to the northern extremity of the Russian Empire.** In 
company with Mr. Harvie-Brown, the author planned and executed a 
very successful summer campaign against tho birds of that desolate 
and thinly-peopled region. Besides the ornithological notes and draw- 
ings in which Mr. Seebohm has recorded the scientific results of his 


Colonel Grodekoff s **Bide fnun Samaroand to Herat, through Balkh and the 
Uzbek States of Afghan Turkestan.” By Charles Marvin. London : WiUiatn 
H. Allen & Co. 1880. 

** Siberia in Europe : a Visit to th« Valley of the Petohora, In North-East 
Eossia.” By Henry Seebohm, F.L.S., London: JobuMitrn^. 1880. 
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journey, he has collected some interesting particulars of the customs 
and beliefs of the human inhabitants of the Petchora Valley, Of the 
Samoyedes — whose name has often served Mr. Carlyle as a symbol of 
northern savagery — he has not much that is favourable to report. 
Their* pagan customs are giving way before Russian civilization ; but 
their improvement is very slow, and they are noj apparently a race of 
any great promise. Mr. Seebohm was also brought into contact with 
some communities of those Old Believers {Haskobiiks) whose relations 
with the Government of St. Petersburg afford the material for an 
occasional paragraph in our newspapers. These Dissenters differ from 
the Holy Synod in holding the use of potatoes and tobacco to be un- 
lawful ; but in their addiction to vodke and avoidancja of soap and 
water they api)car to be quite on a level with their m&re orthodox 
compatriots. 

Morocco has been much described of late years ; even the sacred 
city of Wazan was visited by Dr. Rohlfs, who disguised himself as 
a Mussulman pilgrim. We must confess that we always read the 
narratives of disguised explorers with a certain suspicion. They have 
deceived others: how then can we trust them implicitly? We are, 
therefore, glad to liave a description of the Sacred City from the pen 
of Mr. Spence Watson, who made his way thither without any 
disguise, relying on a safe-conduct procured for him by the influence 
of an English lady who has consented to become the wife of the 
Cherif of Wazan. Without any special linguistic or scientific acquire- 
ments, Mr. Watson possesses many of the qualifications of a successful 
traveller ; he sees all that is to be seen, and enters with unfailing 
spirit and good humour into ev(*ry strange experience. It is part of 
his philosophical creed that “most men are disposed to treat you 
better than you are conscious that you deserve;” and though we do 
not suppose that Mr. Watson was treated better than he deserved by 
the Moors, he appears to have been treated very w^cll indeed. Into 
the holy places, of course, he -was not allowed to enter ; but every 
privilege of the guest they freely accorded to him. In return for 
their hospitality he was able to supply them with stories of England, 
medicine (dispensed by himself in a somewhat random fashion), 
magnesium light, and india-rubber squeakers. These last appear to 
have created quite a furore in the higher circles of Wazan society. 
According to Mr. W atson’s ’description, the Moors are an interesting 
people — simple, refined, and artistic in many of their ways, and less 
imbued with fanatical suspicion than they are said to be. The 
3ultan’s government is, of course, thoroughly bad. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Butler has collected in one prettily got-up 
volume'* a number of sketches of his American, Indian and SoutJi 
ii^ifricen wanderings. Readers of the “ Great Lone Land'’ need not tO 
be told that Colonel Butler is a most fascinating story-teller— -eloquent 

Visit to Wazan, the Sacred City of Morocco.” By Robert Spence 
Waii^n, London : HacmUlan & Co. 1880. 

^<far Otti: Roying* Retold.** By Lieiit^Col. W. P.Butlw, C.B. London: 
Wmiein IsbisWr, Limited. 1880. 
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and humorous, in love with nature in her wilder aspects, and full of 
sympathy with all that is kindly and dignified in the ways of men who 
make the wilds their home. We must pass over the American 
sketches in this book without stopping to criticize — merely mentioning, 
for the benefit of those who take pleasure in Christmas tales, that they 
will find in the first of these papers, A Dog and his Doings,” a ghost- 
story of the most genuine, credible and awe-inspiring character. 
The series of papers headed South Africa” will be read with peculiar 
interest at the present moment. Here, for example, is a striking 
description of the region in which our countrymen are now carrying 
on war : — 

“It is a land, of jagged peaks and scarped precipices, of torrents and rocks, 
of secluded v^llejys an^ great wind-swept hills. Snow rests for many months 
in the year upon its ragged hill-tops; grass grows rank and green in its many 
valleys. A thousand crystal streams flash over rocky ledges, and ripple through 
pebble-paved channels, and all the year round there is a sense of freshness in 
the air, for the breeze that sweeps the land blows over peaks set ten thousand 
feet above the sea-line. This in Africa — that land of heat and sun, of swamp 
and forest? les, even in Africa lies the region just pictured; this Switzer- 
land of South Africa, mountain Basutoland.” 

Colonel Butler’s graphic account of the Basuto war of 1852 gives 
a fresh meaning to what wc read in the nows])apers of to-day of the 
difficulties of South African warfare. It is worth remarking that our 
author, though a soldier and a firm believer in the benefits of English 
rule, takes what the “ forward” party among the colonists would call 
the anti-English line in regard to our frontier wars. While appre- 
ciating highly the primitive virtues of the Boers, he expresses a strong 
opinion that their land-hunger and their Old Testament politics have * 
led to many flagrant acts of violence and injustice ; and he regards 
with true soldierly contempt the race of military contractors and 
speculators who make their profit out of England’s imperial difficulties. 
Many of his topics must be by this time painfully familiar to English- 
men who take an interest in South African affairs — the vast extent 
and inferior cultivation of the Dutch farms ; the attraction offered by 
gold and diamonds, wherever they exist, to all the blackguardism of 
Europe ; and the impossibility of maintaining respect for law among 
the motley crowd of natives and colonists in the centres of money- 
making enterprise. But even when he touches on these familiar 
themes, Colonel Butler never fails to add to our knowledge, and to 
throw fresh light on the problems of colonial life. 

Mr, E. F. Knight'* is a member of the junior bar who has devoted 
a portion of the abundant leisure enjoyed by gentlemen of his 
profession and standing to a journey of observation among the moun- 
taipa of Montenegro and Albania. He may be excused ibr assuming 
that the public would desire to have some literary record. of what he 
saw, but he would have done well to consider whether his record 
need take the form of a book. One of Mr, Knight’s travelling 

« Albania, a Narrative of Eeceot Travel.” By E. F. Kni|bt» Barrister^at- 
law. London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle It Biviagtpiv 
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companions has given us his account of their journey in a magazine 
article, and we are disposed to think that the valuable part of this 
work could without difficulty be compressed into the same shape. 
Mr. Knight and his friends visited Montenegro and Albania in the 
autumn of 1879 (so at least we infer from passages of the narrative, 
which is totally without dates). They saw notljing of the warlike 
operations then in progress ; for they were turned back from Priserin, 
the head-quarters of the Lejigue, and from Gusinje, where the 
Albanian troops were confronting the Montenegrins under Marco 
Milano. But they Avent to Cettinje, Avhere they had an interview 
with Prince Nikita, and saAV the Minister of Finance playing billiards 
with the post-boy for pots of Austrian beer; to Scutari, to Podgoritza, 
and finally to Dulcigno, of which interesting town Mr. Kfiight Avould 
no doubt have taken more careful note if ho could have foreseen the 
Naval Demonstration. 

We cannot quite make out why Mr. Berry should have thought it 
necessary to publisli an account of his American travels.^® If every 
man who has dined in the hotels, played cards in the railway 
carriages, and shaken hands with the President of the United States, 
must record his experiences in an octavo volume, Ave shall become 
a nation of authors before we arc aware. Mr. Berry may perhaps 
have thoAight that original reflection and easy humour can make 
even a hackneyed subject interesting ; but if this Avas his literary 
ideal, Ave cannot congratulate him on having attained it. His reflec- 
tions are for the most part simple expressions of Avonder on discovering 
that most Americans Avear black coats, or that a New York waiter 
never fails to distinguish the OAvner of each of the hundred hats 
entrusted to his keeping. As for Mr. Berry’s humour, it is enough 
to say that he thinks it amusing to speak of a pair of boots as pedal 
integuments,” 

Mr. Berry introduces us to a citizen of Chicago Avho disposed of 
the pretentions of a rival centre of commerce with the trenchant 
remark — St. Louis ! I wouldn’t be found dead in St. Louis.” This 
gentleman might possibly have spoken with more respect of the chief 
city of Missouri if he had studied the works of that eminent publicist, 
the Hon. Britton A. Hill. As a lawyer and a politician of some forty 
years’ standing, Mr. Hill has had many opportunities of observing the 
defects of the Federal and State constitutions of the Kepublic. In 
the work before us'^ he propounds a scheme of administnitive and 
financial reform, which would amount to a complete revolution in the 
practice not only of the United States, but of modern civilized govern- 
ments generally. Mr. Hill’s ideal government is of the kind commonly 
known as “paternal.” He proposes that the State should forbid 
foreigners to settle on its territory unless they produce evidence that 

'*The Other Side ; How it Struck us.” By C. B. Berry. Loudon ; Griffith 
A Faiwn. Now York ; E. P, Dutton & Co, 1880. 

.“Liberty and Law ; or, Outlines of a New System for the Organization and 
Aj^^InletratioD of Federative Government.” By Britton A. Hill. Second Edition. 
Si Cl* Jones & Co. 1880 . 
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they are free from all external allegiance, political or spiritual. 
Having thus secured a free field for his experiment, he would proceed 
to take in hand the sanitary, educational, and commercial development 
of the nation ; providing lor each child a good physical and mental 
training, for each man a vocation in life, and for the citizens generally 
u sufficient basis of prosperity, in the shape of an inconvertible paper 
ourrency equal in amount to the total value of exchangeable commo- 
dities in the country. No man should be absolutely compelled to 
submit to the new order of things, but if, by his own fault or by the 
fault of his parents, any citizen remains uneducated or idle, the State 
should have him imprisoned and kept to hard labour, “ or, if need be, 
executed.” « The liberties of the people should be further protected 
by rendering all public officers liable to criminal prosecution for mal- 
feasance. In order that none may plead ignorance as an excuse for 
framing his habits without regard to the new constitution, the whole 
law should be codified in a good literary form, so that a man may 
carry it about with him and read it to his family of an evening ; and 
the purity of the magistrates who administer this new law is to be 
secured by providing that any judge who “refuses to do manifest 
justice or equity,” sleeps on the bench, or reads “papers, books, letters, 
or cards of invitation to parties or dinners,” or expresses contempt or 
disdain of any litigant or attorney, shall be sent to a penitentiary. 
We may remark that if Mr. Hill’s legislative style is adoi)ted in the 
llepublic of the future, the citizen who wishes to read the code to his 
family will require a truck to convey it to his residence. It would be 
impossible, in the space at our command, to enumerate one half of the 
measures suggested in “Liberty and Law,” or to do justice to the author 
theories of universal history and jurisprudence. The cardinal error 
which seems to us to pervade all Mr. Hill’s argument is the assumption 
that “ the State ” is, in some mysterious way, wiser and better than 
the men who compose it. If we admit, for example, that absolute 
paper money is the financial embodiment of pure reason, it is none the 
less evident that such money will not circulate unless the average 
trader can be got to believe in it. The average trader wants to know 
exactly where the commodities are which the paper represents ; with- 
out this knowledge he refuses to trade at ^11, and if his knowledge is only 
partial, he will demand an amount of paper exceeding in nominal value 
the solid goods which he gives for it. Mr. Hill would perhaps inter- 
fere to force people to part with their goods at a certain price in 
paper ; he might even provide that any person expressing contempt 
for his “ absolute money ” should be held to have committed an oflfence 
against the Educational Code, and should thereupon be sent to hard 
labour, or (what would come to much the same thing) to enforced 
attendance on the lectures of an inflationist professor. When we can 
secure an infallible Grovernment which has the courage of its infalli- 
bility, Mr. Hill’s theories will be much to the purpose : for the present 
we prefer to adhere to the received Liberal belief, that Governments, 
when they undertake to tell us how to manage our private conoernsi 
are more likely to be wrong than right. We ought to say that when 
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Mr. Hill leaves his theoretic platform and condescends to facts, his 
observations are often reasonable and useful. Ilis remarks on local 
taxation and the debts of local authorities in the United States are 
specially instructive. We have been accustomed to regard the States 
as a land of light taxation, but in view of the fact that the people of 
Boston pay 29 dollars a head in local taxes alone, this common opinion 
will have to be reconsidered. Mr. Hill’s book is well adapted to suggest 
topics of reflection to American patriots ; and as the recent elections 
seem to prove that “ absolute money ” is not popular with American 
business men, wo may safely congratulate him on having attained a 
second edition, 

A Transatlantic jurist of a different type from Mr. flill is Mr. 
Melville M, Bigelow, of the Boston bar, whose careful collection of 

Placita Anglo-Normanica” is well known to students of legal antiquities. 
In this history^’’ Mr. Bigelow gives us, in a systematic form, the results 
of his study of Anglo-Norman procedure. The subject has been treated 
by many eminent writers ; but it has been regarded by historians from 
the layman’s point of view. Mr. Bigelow brings the skill of a practised 
lawyer to bear upon it, with considerable effect. His chapters on the 
Writ Process and on Distraint will enable the student of history to dis- 
tinguish between proceedings which are often confounded under a 
common name. In regard to the writ, Mr. Bigelow shows very clearly 
that it is a mistake to suppose that the original purpose of the writ 
was to set forth the form of the action. That was done by the plaintiff 
himself in the count. The writ and the count are two converging 
forms, approaching almost to contact by the time of Glanvill, fully 
meeting only in the next century. But the count is unbroken from 
Alfred to Victoria.” In the earlier chapters of this history Mr. Bigelow 
has, we think, laid rather too much stress upon the connection between 
the Anglo-Saxon Witenagemote and the Great Council or King’s Court 
of the Norman period. The King’s Court was the result of three 
factors — the Witenagemote, the Norman Barony Court, and (most 
important of all) the absolutist ideas of William the Conqueror, who 
was quite determined to do away with the system of territorial aristo- 
cracy which had given so much trouble to the Dukes of Normandy and 
the Kings of England. The point is worth insisting on, because the 
success of the Conqueror’s policy is the cardinal fact in the history of 
our Constitution. By breaking the power represented in the old 
Witenagemote, William levelled down conquerors and conquered, 
mobles and commons ; and thus was produced that union of classes 
against the abuses of monarchy to which we owe the Great Charter. 

Mr. John Jenkins’s account of the laws relating to religious liberty 
and public worship is written in a strongly Protestant and Puritan 
<^irit.*® Before he arrives at his subject he treats us to 120 pages of 

History of Procedure in England, from the Norman Conquest. The Neman 
(1066^-1204).” Bj Melville Madison Bigelow, Ph.D. jMmdon; Men* 
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were eloquence, all about Martin Luther, the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
immortal memory of William III. We are told of a time when the 
laws of Europe •were ‘‘ impregnated with the Papal sway,” when “ priest 
and layman gambolled in the same licentious paths,” and “the voice of 
eternal justice was hushed by the lullaby of the priest.” “ Against this 
despotism,” our anther tells us, “ not a voice was lifted up” — which is 
rather hard upon the author of the treatise “ De Auferibilitate Papoe,” 
and other distinguished anti-Papal av r iters of the period before Luther. 
When he comes to speak of the effects of the English Keformation, 
Mr. Jenkins declares for the Puritans, as the friends, not only of truth, 
but of freedom. Having thus taken up firm ground as a party man, 
he has no difficulty in pronouncing a decided opinion on all contro- 
verted passages of history. The trial of Prynne is “ infamous,” but 
the trial of Laud does not disturb Mr. Jenkins’s composure. The 
Long Parliament granted “ full toleration to all sects and parties”, — an 
astounding statement on which we need hardly make any comment. 
When he has worked clear of the historical part of his book, Mr. Jenkins 
assumes a style more befitting a Registrar of County Courts, and pro- 
ceeds to give us some account of the Mortmain Act, the Acts against 
disturbances in churches and chapels, and some other Acts. We do not 
perceive that all this throws much light on the “ laws relating to reli- 
gious liberty and public worsliip,” nor can wo conscientiously say that 
Mr. Jenkins has made a vahxable contribution to our legal literature. 

Mr. Westlake has responded to the demand for a second edition of 
his “Treatise on Private International Law,” published in 1858, by 
issuing what is practically a new work on the same subject.*® Much 
has been added to our knowledge of international law since 1858 by 
judicial decisions, by the speculations of publicists, and by the labours 
of such bodies as the Institute in whose deliberations Mr. Westlake has 
taken an active part. In re-arranging his materials, Mr, Westlake has 
followed for the most part the order of the Italian Code. The first 
edition of this book is so familiar to English students of law, that we 
need not criticize at any length this revised form of it. 'We observe 
that the decisions of English judges are distinguished by appending 
the surnames only, after the unceremonious foreign fashion. To the 
reader of our Reports, accustomed to the look of “Sir G. Jessel” or 
“ Jessel, M.R.,” the curt “ Jessel” of Mr. Westlake has a somewhat bald 
appearance, 

A translation, with Commentary and Glossary, of the French 
Code of Commerce, is likely to be useful to several classes of per- 
sons.®^ Lawyers and men of business may consult it for their practical 
purposes, and the law reformer (who is not always a lawyer or a man 
of Dusinei^s) may draw profitable lessons from the comparison of the 

no Treatise on Private International Law, with fecial Beferenoe to its 
Praetioe in England.” By John Westlake, Q.O., &c. London : WiUiatn Hax> 
WetJLftBoo. 1880. 

“The French Code of Commerce and most nsual Commerd4 Laws. With 
a Commentary, &o.’* By lipoid Goirand, Lioencid en Lrcdt, Avca4 m Tribtmal 
Civil da Ddpartement de la Beine. London : Btevens k Sons: 
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* merits and defects of our commercial law with those of the French 
law relating to the same subjects. Whatever be the purpose with 
which this book is taken up, it will be found that M. Goirand has 
done his work well, llis English is renwkably clear and good, and 
his Commentary affords sutficient proof that he possesses the charac- 
teristic French gift of divining exactly what hisr readers will require 
to have explained to them. English writers sometimes hastily assume 
that French law, being codified, must be much simpler and more in- 
telligible than our own. But the system embodied in the Constitution 
— celledu moment^ as the French booksellers say — and the Codes is not 
by any means easily understood, especially by Englishmen, It is a 
system which leaves more to the discretion of public functionaries and 
less to the discretion of the individual citizen than our English system ; 
it must be administered, therefore, by a larger and more elaborately 
organized staff of judges. The French merchant is evidently much 
more governed than his English rival ; he is compelled to keep his 
books ill a particular way, and to submit them annually for official 
inspection ; .and if he is obliged to go to law, the rules as to appear- 
ances, production of documents, and other matters, are minute and 
rigorous. On all these points, M. Goirand’ s work may be con- 
sulted with confidence by the English merchant or lawyer who is 
brought into contact with tlie French law. 

‘‘The Three Estates”*'* is a good title for an anti- democratic 
pamphlet ; but we can hardly be expected to attach much importance 
to the constitutional theories of a gentleman who sets out with the 
notion that the Queen is one of the “ Estates” of her own realm. It is 
perhaps a sign of the low esteem into which the Lords Spiritual have 
fallen that their existence as a separate Estate is unknown even to 
Conservative publicists. Having discovered on a cursory inspection 
of this treatise that “ Publicola” is capable of misquoting tlie most 
hackneyed lines of Wordsworth (p. 27) and Goldsmith (p. 32), we 
have not been able to study his exposure of the evils of democracy 
very carefully ; but we observe that his remedy for those evils is 
rateable plural voting. In default of this, he would be satisfied with 
Mr. Hare’s system of representation. 

Another disciple of Mr. Hare’s is Mr. Alfred Cridge, editor, we 
believe, of the San Francisco Chronicle ^ who has endeavoured in this 
pamphlet*® to work out a remedy for the evils introduced into 
American politics by the Caucus system. He proves without much 
difficulty that the arts of professional politicians may succeed in 
returning a member who represents only a minority of electors. We 
have to thank Mr. Cridge Ibr an able sumniary of the various schemes 
of perfect or proi)ortiot}al representation which have been irom time 
to time put forward. After passing in review the Cumulative Vote, 
the Geneva Free List, and the “Transfer System” elaborated by 

^ “ The Three Estates [ or, Household Suffrage in its Helatiou to Capital and 
Labour.^’ By Publicola. London : John Hey wood. 1880. 
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Mr. A, E. Dobbs, Mr. Cridge fixes upon the Preferential System of 
Mr. Hare as the most eifective and satisfactory. We agree with 
much of what Mr. Cridge has to say, and we wish him all success in 
his struggle with the Caucus ; but we cannot quite share his sanguine 
belief in “ proportional representation.” As the late Mr. Bagehot has 
pointed out, the Proportional System implies a good deal of arrange- 
ment beforehand by the central agents of each party. It would not 
prevent the Caucus and the party ticket from being revived in a new 
and dangerous form. We do not expect much political benefit to 
result from improvements in the mere machinery of elections. No 
system secures anything like a perfect representation of all the 
represented^ and no system is too rude to give a satisfactory result if 
wisdom and public spirit have the working of it. 

More than eight years have elapsed since the rise of the Agri- 
cultural Labourers’ Union brought the condition of the peasantry 
prominently before the public. It was in the West and South of 
England that the farm labourers had most to complain of ; and among 
those who came to their aid few were able to render thena more 
effective service than Mr. F. G. Heath. The simple record of 
Mr. Heath’s tours of observation in the West of England did more 
than many blue books to make us familiar with the wants and 
aspirations of the rural poor. We are now enabled to estimate some 
of the results of the movement of 1872. To his notes of 1872 and 
1878 Mr. Heath has now added some account of a tour undertaken in 
the summer of last year through parts of Wiltshire, Somerset, and 
Devon.^* It is gratifying to find that there has been improvement of 
late years in some important particulars. Wages are better and 
steadier than they were, in spite of agricultural depression, and the 
standard of living is higher. It seems, however, that some farmers 
have blindly insisted on keeping down their expenses by employing 
fewer men, and it is suggested that the decrease in the acreage under 
crops in England is partly to be accounted for in this way. Some 
competent observers think that the present generation of labourers, 
male and female, are on the whole inferior to their predecessors in 
morality and usefulness. A comprehensive view of all the facts of the 
case might prove this opinion erroneous ; but there can be no doubt 
that the emancipation of labour tends to impair its efficiency for 
a time. To obtain recognition of their rights, the labourers must 
hold together, and the good workman is thus placed for the moment 
alongside of the inferior workman — both claiming the same wage, and 
both restricting themselves to the same amount of work. This has 
been the experience of other industries]; it may now be the turn of 
agriculturists to perceive that the union system is only a preparation 
for some better organization which will offer greater encouragement to 
individual effort. If any change is to be. made in the organization of 
agricultural industry, we may be sure it will be slow. Mr. Heath’s 


^ ** Peasant Life in the West of England.” By Franets George Heath, A 
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book supplies us with ample proof of the strength of rustic Con- 
servatism, and the difficulty of altering customs which are the growth 
of centuries. 

Wo are indebted to the Executive Committee of the National 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union for a copy of an interesting pamphlet, 
containing returns obtained by the committee fipom labourers in all 
parts of the country as to the causes of the existing agricultural 
depression. The general opinion among labourers seems to be 
that farms are too large and rents too high ; that game eats up the 
farmer’s profit ; and that too little labour is employed. These are, of 
course, the views of persons deeply interested in the questions at 
issue, and must therefore be received with caution ; but they are well 
worth the attention of all who wish to study this most important sub- 
ject in all its aspects. 

Mr. J. A. Eox’s Reports*® on the condition of the Mayo peasantry 
contain much valuable information on a painfully interesting subject. 
Those who wish to have a statement of what we may call the other 
side of the case in regard to Irish famines cannot do better than turn 
to these “Pictures” by Mr. Terence McGrath.*^ From these entertaining 
pages we gather that Irish distress is much exaggerated, and that 
distress, wliere it exists, is largely due to the sloth, ignorance and 
superstition of the peasants themselves. Mr. McGrath seems deter- 
mined to justify Dr. Johnson’s famous saying by assuring the English 
public that all Irishmen are humbugs. There is not one of his 
seventeen types of character, unless it be the “landlord of the old 
school ” — who, by the way, has been compelled to leave his country — 
which will stand any ordinary test as regards truthfulness and honesty. 
David said in his haste that all men are liars ; Mr. McGrath says as much 
of his countrymen in an easy leisurely style which seems to be the 
fruit of long observation and reflection. We should like to have a 
fresh series of “ Pictures ” of honest Irishmen — if there are any — from 
the same pen. But even if there are none, or if the League banishes them 
as St. Patrick banished the frogs, we hope Mr. McGrath will not give 
up writing about Ireland, His descriptions are always amusing, and 
his knowledge of Irish life, if a little one-sided, is evidently extensive. 

We have to acknowledge a copy of the Report*® of a case tried before 
the Mixed Tribunal of Cairo, which led to a complete exposure of 
the oppression and fraud perpetrated by the agents of European houses 
in their dealings with the Fellahs ; , of a statistical pamphlet,®® giving 
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a conspectus of the results of the Italian general elections held in April 
last ; and of two Returns issued by the Statistical Department of the 
Italian Ministry of Commerce,*® giving statistics of the navigation of the 
kingdom. Mr. Dyer®^ is to be congratulated on having succeeded in 
stimulating the Belgian Governnient to take action against an infamous 
traffic. From Messrjf. Reeves and Turner we have received a cheap 
and handy reprint of Lord Erskine’s speeches, extracted from the 
edition of 181 0.*“ M. Albert Gigot has translated into excellent ITrench 
a selection from Mr. Gladstone’s “Gleanings.”*® We should have 
desired to give a more extended notice of Dr. Corfield’s valuable lec- 
tures on dwelling-houses;®^ but it is perhaps well for the peace of 
mind of thejse among our readers who dwell in ordinary London 
houses that we have not left ourselves space to mention all the essential 
rules of sanitary construction laid down by the Medical Officer of St. 
George’s. 


SCIENCE. 

D r. GUNTHER’S “ Introduction to the Study of Fishes”^ is no 
only the most important book of its kind which has ever been 
produced, but successfully expounds, in a delightful way, the subject 
of which the author is the greatest living master. Never before has 
an eminent zoologist condescended to give a summary of all that is 
best worth knowing in the natural history of a great group of animals 
in a form at once fitted for general reading am} for students. We 
cannot doubt that this work will exercise a profound influence both in 
popularizing the study of fishes and on the advancement of Natural 
History generally ; for it is scarcely fitting the reputation of English 
science that other masters in other subjects should be unable or 
unwilling to follow the example of the eminent German who 
presides over the Zoological Department of the British Museum. 
Dr. Gunther commences by defining a fish as an animal living 
in water, breathing air dissolved in water by means of gills ; whose 
heart is formed of two chambers, and in which the limbs, when 
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present, take the form of fins. The first chapter gives an excellent 
history, from the time of Aristotle onward, of the great contributions 
which have been made by successive naturalists to a knowledge of the 
fish class. The classifications adopted by Linnasus, Cuvier, and 
Johannes Miller, are here presented^as illustrating the great progress 
which has been made in knowledge. This chapter concludes with a 
valuable list of the more important general v/orks upon fishes, classified 
according to the countries to which they relate. The second chapter, 
called a topographical description of the external parts of fishes, gives, 
in a manner altogether masterly, not merely an account of the struc- 
tures of which it treats, in their immense variety, but some idea of 
their functions, with sufficient reference to individual fishes to invest a 
technical subject with interest and precision. The parts of the head, 
gill-cover, fins, and scales, are especially treated of. The third chap- 
ter describes the skeleton ; and, as the multitude of discoveries in 
anatomy made in the last live-and-twenty years have in some cases 
shaken the old nomenclature of the bones used by Cuvier and Owen, 
Dr. Giinther gives, in four parallel columns, the determinations adopted 
by previous writers, printing in italics those which he finds himself 
constrained to adopt. This subject is followed by a discussion of the 
modifications of the skeleton in the successive groups of fishes. Here, 
perhaps, it would have been an advantage to have presented the reader 
with a larger number of figures, for the modifications of skull- 
structure in this great group of animals can scarcely be realized from 
figures of the lamprey, ceratodus, polypterus, and the perch. The 
varieties of fish sk’ull are sufficiently important to have received fuller 
treatment, and sufficiently interesting to have engaged the reader’s 
attention. The fifth chapter, on the muscles and electric organs, is also 
too brief, extending to barely three pages. The nerves are discussed 
at somewhat greater length ; but still the figures are too few to give 
an adequate conception of the extraordinary modifications which the 
brain presents. The seventh chapter treats of smell, sight, hearing, 
taste, and touch. In many respects these senses of the fish are dis- 
tinctive of the group ; scarc‘ely any fishes breathe by the organ of smell. 
In some the eyes are capable of being directed towards the object pursued. 
Only one fish has shown any trace of an organ which can be compared 
to a tear gland ; and while the eyelid in most animals is free from fat, 
the eyelids of many fishes are so loaded with fat at the spawning season 
that the eye is almost hidden.* So absolutely may tlie attention of some 
sharks be concentrated on the pursuit in which they are engaged, that, 
perfectly unconscious of touch, they allow tiiemselves to be speared 
through and through, when feeding on the whale, without manifesting 
r^entment. Next succeeds an account of organs of nutrition and 
Jigestion in fishes, follow ed by an exposition of their respiration. The 
modifications of the air bladder are fully described, and a short account 
of the Jungs of those fishes which approacli most nearly to the 
ato^iWans. The organs of circulation, kidneys, and* reproduction 
ettoh receive notice in other chapters. Figures are given of tlio 
Californian Ditrema, wffiich retains the young in the body till they have 
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reached a large size. It is rare for female fishes to take charge of the 
young ; but in the siluroid fish Aspredo, the eggs adhere to the skin of 
the abdomen in consequence of the fish lying over them, and she then 
carries the eggs about on her belly just as the Surinam Toad carries her 
eggs on her back. Another fish, Solenostorna, has the ventral fins 
united with the body.^o as to form a largo pouch, in which the eggs 
are carried. Among the pipe-fishes it is the male which takes on itself 
the office of developing the young. The eggs of the principal modifi- 
cations of sharks are represented by figures. The chapter on the 
growth and variation of fishes is extremely interesting. The lamprey 
is the only fish in which a true metamorphism is observed, but many 
fishes undergo remarkable changes. The young of the fiat fishes at 
first have the^head symmetrical, witli one eye on each side of the head^ 
and swim in a vertical position ; but as they come to rest horizontally 
on the bottom, the eye migrates round to the upper side. The head 
in many young fishes is immensely largo, forming jit least half the 
body. The young of the sword-fish has the eye forming fully 
half the depth of the body, the jaws of equal length and crowded 
with teeth ; but after a time changes are produced in the proportions 
of the bones and fins, wliicli completely alter the aspect of the animal. 
Numerous interesting figures are given, showing the modifications 
which fishes undergo in their development. Occasionally development 
appears to be arrested, and fishes grow in size without advancing in 
organization, as Dr. Giinthor thinks, because the eggs may have been 
drifted by currents into positions unsuited for the evolution of the 
organs which characterize maturity. The fourteenth chapter deals with 
hybernation, domestication, and the poison glands of fishes (for many 
apparently have poison glands) on the dorsal spines, while others have 
an arrangement similar to the fang of a serpent, by which poison is 
passed through a perforated spine on the operculum. The geological 
distribution of fishes has not been neglected, and a summary is given 
of the chief modifications which have presented themselves in the 
successive periods of the earth’s history. The geographical distribu- 
tion is treated of at considerable length, occupying more than a hundred 
pages. Many of the facts emphasized are singularly suggestive of 
modifications which the distribution of life has undergone in com- 
paratively recent times. Thus there arc many genera represented by 
but two species, of which one occurs in the rivers of North or 
South America and the other in the rivers of China or India. 
The fresh-water fishes are grouped geographically into three zones^ 
called the northern zone, the equatorial zone, and the southern zone, 
with sub-divisions, making the arrangement very similar to that 
adopted by Mr, Allen for the distribution of mammals, but foimded 
essentially on the regions of Dr. Sclater. Each of these regions is 
described in detail, and no portion of the book is more valuable than 
this admirable summary. The eighteenth chapter gives an account 
of the fishes of brackish water; then succeeds the distribution of 
marine fishes, which fall into the three categories— shore fishes, fishes 
of the upper part of the open ocean, and deep-sea fishes. The shore 
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fishes are then sub-divided into zones and provinces. In the north 
temperate zone there is the British district, the Mediterranean district, 
and the North American district, succeeded by the districts of Kamts- 
cfaatka, Japan and California. The equatorial zone includes the tropical 
Atlantic, tropical Indo- Pacific, and the Pacific coast of tropical America, 
which latter presents more distinct modifications corresponding to 
central America, the Galapagos Islands, and Peru. The south tem- 
perate zone includes four fish faunas which correspond to the Cape of 
Good Hope, South Australia, Chile, and Patagonia. Besides these there 
are the fish faunas of the Arctic and Antarctic oceans. Two orders, the 
Anacanthini and the Pharyngognathi, are entirely absent from the 
surface waters of the open ocean. Dr, Gunther remarks that the 
pelagic fauna of the tropics gradually passes into that of the temperate 
zones, only a few genera being confined to the tropics, but north of 
latitude 40 many genera disappear. Pelagic fishes are almost un- 
known in the Arctic seas. The largest marine fishes all belong to 
the open ocean. The deep-sea fauna commences at a depth of 200 
fathoms, below which sunlight is not supposed to penetrate. These 
fii^es generally have remarkably light bones, almost free from calcareous 
matter. Deep-sea fishes have the mucous system remarkably developed. 
Many of the fish have large eyes, and several are provided, especially 
about the head, with johosphorescent glands. They are rapacious, and 
capable of swallowing prey of large size. Fishes have been dredged 
from a depth of 2,900 fathoms, but very few families are exclusively 
limited to great depths. With tliis survey of the structure and distri- 
bution of fishes the first part of the volume ends at page 311. Nearly 
the whole of the remainder, to page 69G, consists of an admirable 
account of the faiuilies and chief representative genera of fishes, which 
are defined with scientific exactness, and often illustrated with admir- 
able woodcuts. This part of the work Is not altogether technical, for 
information concerning the habits, uses, distribution, pr structure of the 
fishes described is frequently introduced. No distinction is made 
between the recent and fossil forms, and in their proper places in 
idiis great sequence oi’ fish life the extinct genera and families are 
referred to and sometimes described and figured, so tliat they help 
to fill in gaps in the living series. One very excellent feature 
of the work, which might perhaps be somewhat extended with 
advantage in the next edition, especially in this portion of the volume, 
is the references given to authorities, especially such as introduce the 
reader to the best available figures. In classification, as was to be 
expected, Dr. Gunther follows essentially the scheme elaborated in his 
“Catalogue of the Fishes in the British Museum,’* with the modifications 
subsequently made in his paper on Ceratodus. The chief novelty for 
tibe general reader in this is the introduction of the sub- class Palss- 
i<^i;^yses, which it is said stand to the Teleostei, or bony fishes, In the 
Mne mlatiou that marsupials stand to ordinary mammals. They 
the Teleostm fishes in time, and are divided into two orders 
^^^^pS^Cbondrpptery^i often called the Elasmobrtmcha, coihpr|sipg 
ritgrs, and chunaeras 3 and secondly the Ganoidej^ whipbiuoi^i^ 
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eight divisions, all extinct, with the exception of the mud fishes, 
sturgeons, the Polypterus group, and certain of the allies of 
Lepidosteus. The volume concludes with an appendix giving direc- 
tions for collecting and preserving fishes. There is a full index. 
Where there is so much ' to praise, two points upon which 
improvements could, ^ be obviously made are — ^first in giving more 
attention to the economic importance of fishes and their diseases, 
by which the sympathies of a large body of educated readers would 
be assured ; and in the less important matter of having the volume 
read so as to replace the present construction of the sentences by the 
accepted English forms. 

Mr. Swinton is an entomologist who has written a book® which, 
though published by subscription, may, on account of its title, arrest 
some amount of attention. In many respects it is a peculiar book : 
it opens with seven plates in addition to the frontispiece. These are 
mostly designed to show points of structure, but some of the explana- 
tions are curioiis. Thus, in the first plate, figure 8 shows the way in 
which the male Trichoptera choose their partners when dancing over 
the surface of the water ; figure 6 illustrates the courtship of two flies 
on a Crowsfoot. On plate iii., figure 5, “ (ficada plebeia is shown 
singing on an acacia spray at the foot of the Superga hills near Turin. 
Motion of the abdomen indicated by a blur sketch from nature, 
with the Alps in the background.” The book commences with an 
introduction, chiefly written to record how the author became an 
entomologist, and was attracted to study the stridulating organs of 
insects. The first chapter deals with the senses of insects in a difiuse 
sort of way, and of the modes in which they are expressed by secretions 
and contractions. Appended to the chapter is a tabular account of 
the secretions of various insects and larva?. The second chapter gives 
a full account of the dances which various insects perform, and the 
author believes that this, like the serial display of the charms of 
insects, originates in love and rivalry. He observes that the males of 
some Neuroptera dance till joined by the females, when they pair. To 
this chapter is appended a list of luminous insects.. The third and 
fourth chapters deal with instrumental music considered as a material 
aid in reproduction and distribution. By instrumental music the author 
understands stridulation. These organs are common to both sexes 
in beetles, butterflies and moths, but are generally characteristic of 
the males in the Orthoptera. The musical organ exists in four orders 
of insects. In most Orthoptera it admits of modulation, so that 
the noise, though varied, is often deafening. A detailed account of 
stridulation in the various groups of insects, partly from the author’s 
observation, but largely from previous writers, is given, and to these 
chapters is appended a table of the insects that sixidulate, giving an 
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account of the positions of the organs by which the sounds are 
produced* Then follows a chapter on wing-beating and vocal music, 
considered as an agent in reproduction and distribution, and here the 
author deals chiefly with the music of flies, bees, and cicadae* The 
sixth chapter gives a detailed account of the organ of hearing in 
insects, while the volume concludes with a diffuse chapter, professedly 
treating of migration as inducing variety, but discussing many points 
in the history of the earth as well as in the lives of insects. An 
appendix gives the dates of the most remarkable great migrations of 
insects which have been recorded. This volume is essentially crude, 
but the author has a habit of observation and a faculty of narration 
which will probably enable him to turn out better literary work in 
the future. 

A new volume by Mr. Darwin,® assisted by his son, Francis Darwin, 
on the power of movement in plants, is an interesting botanical 
research, such as would probably, in the case of any other writer, have 
been issued in the Transactions of one of the learned societies. It is 
well known that many plants exhibit a rotary movement, which 
Mr. Darwin terms circumnutation, and to this phenomenon and its 
varieties the volume is devoted. These movements describe generally 
irregular ovals, which have their longer axes directed successively to 
different points of the compass. While describing these figures the 
apex of the plant often travels in a Jjigzag line. This movement is 
a consequence of an inflated condition of the cells, which causes a 
bending of the plant, which is usually accompanied by growth. In 
many plants there is a sudden jerk forward from a length of a two- 
thousandth to a thousandth of an inch. The part then slowly retreats to 
a portion of this distance, because the tissues are elastic ; but soon jerks 
forward again. The turgescence of the cells takes place under the 
influence of light. The roots of a plant also descend down into the 
earth in a spiral direction under the influence of gravity. The 
growing root of a seedling bean can displace a weight of some pounds. 
The power of movement in the root enables it to penetrate the earth 
in the direction of least resistance. The roots are deflected towards 
moisture, and generally bend away from light. After the radicle is 
developed the stem or epicotyl breaks out. Many of the organs of ^ 
plants arc arched even before they break through the ground, and at 
the same time the circumnutation aids the organs in bursting through 
the ground. In many seedlings the upper part of the radicle contracts 
so as to drag the cotyledons down into the ground, and this burying 
process is b^elieved to protect the young plants against the frosts of 
winter. In an acacia tree every leaflet, sub-petiole, and petiole is 
poflstantly describing small ellipses. The leaves generally move up 
atxd down*, the flower peduncles circumnutate, and this movement has 
doiitinued since the time when the tree first commenced to grow. 
0|imbitig plants at first circumnutate like other plants, but after a 
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time the movement increases in amount and extends more equally 
in every direction round the plant. THe sleep of leaves, which results 
from the influence of light and darkness, is another illustration of 
circumnutating movements. In some plants the leaves sleep, but the 
cotyledons do not. In other plants the reverse condition obtains, and 
in some others both sleep at night. These movements protect the 
leaves, since they suffer less from cold at night than when com- 
pelled to temain horizontal. The movements of leaves are, however, 
somewhat dependent on moisture, for Mr. Darwin mentions the case 
of a porlieria which remained closed all day, as. if asleep, when the 
plant was dry, as though endeavouring to check evaporation. Light 
coming in a lateral direction caxises the plant thus illuminated to bend 
towards the Kght, but too much light is capable of injuring the leaves 
of^some plants, and they twist so as to present their edges to the sUn. 
Finally, Mr. Darwin compares these movements of plants to the uncon- 
scious movements of the lower animals. A very small stimulus 
produces an effect. The most sensitive part of the plant is the tip of 
the radicle, which transmits the influences it experiences to the other 
parts of the organism. The bulk of the volume is occuined with the 
description of the movements of numerous plants, and these movements 
are illustrated by a large number of diagrams. The work is a 
remarkable contribution to knowledge, but it may be doubted whether 
the importance of these movements is great in bringing about the 
evolution of either plant form or organization. 

Mr, Messer has written an elementary introduction to Systematic 
Botany* which differs from its predecessors in mode of arrangement 
both of the text and illustrations. First, after a short introduction, 
comes the glossary, in which, however, the derivations of words are not 
given. Then a Table of symbolical illustrations, giving the explana- 
tions of minute figures which are to be used throughout the text, and 
opposite to this is a list of the natural orders of British plants. Then 
in a few pages the characters of exogens, eiidogens and acrogens are 
contrasted ; the left page being given up to figures, while the right- 
hand page gives in few words the characters of the several orders 
which the figures are meant to define, and the names of the families of 
plants by which the Order is represented or familiarly known ; the 
one page showing the student what has to be seen, the opposite page 
putting these characters into words. The figures are necessarily very 
small, and have a certain rudeness in consequence ; but the analysis 
appears to be well made, and likely to be of great practical utility to 
young students who find botanical g^rms hard, or who fail, in the 
absence of a teacher, to appreciate the meaning of botanical detiLitions. 
At p« 124 is a chart showing the number of species in each of the 
British Orders; following this is a catalogue of Britash plants ; then an 
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index to the Orders and Genera, and finally an Index to the common 
!£!nglish names of plants. 

Under the title “ The Pofetry of Astronomy,”* Mr. Proctor has 
gathered up another volume of literary contributions which have been 
for the most part already printed in the Cornhill Magazine^ Belgravia^ 
and Contemporary Review, The titles of the papers are as striking as in 
earlier volumes, and like former work of a similar kind these essays 
give a dear as well as interesting summary of many subjects concerning 
which public interest has been aroused by recent research or discovery. 
The first article is entitled ‘‘The Age of the Earth and Sun.” Here, 
after drawing attention to the immense duration of time, indicated 
by the succession of geological deposits, it proceeds to follow Mr. 
Croll in estimating the period for which the earth has experienced 
the sun’s heat. While Mr. Croll assigns to the earth an antiquity^ of 
ninety millions of years, Sir W. Thomson maintains that the sun has pro- 
bably been shining for from twenty to four hundred millions of years. 
Then follows a chapter entitled “ The Sun in his Glory,” written to 
give an afccount of the results obtained by the Eclipse Expeditions. 
Next succeeds the title “ When the Sea was Young,” in which the 
mode of origin of seas when the earth was in a heated state is con- 
sidered, and evidence is adduced that Jupiter is probably in process 
of condensing the vapour in its atmosphere into water. Mr. Proctor 
estimates that if all the water in the sea on our earth were evaporated^ 
a deposit of salt would be left on its floor having an average depth 
of three hundred and fifty feet, which would be enough to cover the 
whole of the existing land to a depth of a thousand feet. An article 
entitled “ Is the Moon Dead ? ” is chiefly designed to show that there 
must have been a period in its history when it was suitable for habi- 
tation, and that the seas and atmosphere have disappeared into the 
interior in chemical combinations. Next follows an account of the Moon’s 
Small Craters, and an article on “ The New Crater in the Moon,” dis- 
covered by Dr. Klein. In this a discussion is given of the crater called 
Linnceus, which in 1866 appears to have been partially filled up ; and then 
the new crater, about nine miles in diameter, situate near^Hyginus in the 
Sea of Vapours, is described. Till the moon is nearly six days old this 
crater is in darkness, and when it is nine days old hardly any of it can 
be detected, so that it is visible for those days at the first quarter ^nd for 
the same time at the third quarter. Mr. Proctor adduces evidence from 
photographs to show that the crater existed at least as far back as 
1865, though it had not been recorded by observers. Articles follow 
on A Fiery World,” “ The of War,” “ Living in Dread and 

^Terror,” which givesi an account of the satellites of Mars. An article 
iqin *‘Alling of Worlds” deals with the asteroids. Under the title 
? IHi^rth-born Meteorites,” it is suggested that every world has its 
e^l^tiire stage, in which it throws beyond the power of its attraction 
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the meteors and meteorites which afterwards fall on its surface. 
The concluding chapter is termed “ The Architecture of the Heavens,” 
which gives an account of Herschel’s and other researches on the 
modes in which the masses of stars in the heavens are arranged. This 
volume has a higher character than most of the collections of essays 
which the author has already made, and gives a valuable summary, 
not only of important advances in astronomical knowledge which 
have been made in recent years, but of the cognate subjects which 
become invested by those discoveries with new interest and importance. 
Simple Treatise on Heat’*® (Mr. Mattieu Williams) is a 
small book which explains in a clear way, without touching the 
higher theoretical questions, the chief facts of the science of heat. 
It is well suited either for young students or for general read- 
ing. The work is divided into twenty -one chapters, which follow 
the usual treatment of the subject. First, the instruments for measur- 
ing heat are explained ; then the manifestations of heat by friction, 
condensation, combustion, conduction, convection, reflection, and 
radiation ; the effects of heat on gases, liquids, and solids ; while 
the last two chapters treat of dissociation and specific heat. The 
subject is treated in an interesting way, the illustrations given are 
always intelligible, and the text is considerably helped by the figures 
and tables which it includes. 

In his preface the author of The Power of Sound states that his 
purpose has been to examine the general elements of musical structure, 
and the nature, sources, and varieties of musical effect in such a way 
as may be followed by those without special technical knowledge, and 
thus to show relations of music to our faculties, feelings, arts, and 
social fabric. A good deal of the substance of the book has appeared 
in the current monthly publications. It is a somewhat ponderous per- 
formance both in size and style, and were it not illuminated with numerous 
quotations of passages of music in illustration of the arguments, might 
be considered somewhat heavy reading. It is divided into twenty- 
three chapters, and we can scarcely give a better idea of the scope of 
the work than is conveyed in some of their titles, such as‘‘ The Organs 
and Impressions of the Higher Senses ; ” “ Unformed Sound,” which 
deals chiefly with the qualities of sounds and the impressions they pro- 
duce; “The Elements of a Work of Art;” “Abstract Form, as 
Addressed to the Bye and the Ear ; ” “ Association, the Factors of 
Melodic Form ; ” “ The Relations of Reason and Order to Beauty,” “ Two 
Ways of Hearing Music ; ” “Music as Impressive and Expressive; ” 
“ Music as Suggestive of External Obj^ts and Ideas,” and ia relatipn to 
Intellect and Morality, and in relation to the Public. There are also 
chapters on Song, Opera, Musical Criticism, and tjuree appendices on 
Pleasure^ and Pain, on Rhythm, and on Discords It wiU thus be seen 
that the treatise goes far beyond the ordinary treatment of music, 
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and the authbr aspires to analyze and explain the processes by which 
the sense of pleasure is conveyed to us by musical compositions. This 
psychological treatment necessarily requires for its examination a far 
more extended notice than is possible in this place, and we can only 
say that the work is elaborated with great care. But it seems to us 
that the author has rather written out the processes of thought in his 
own mind by which such questions may be examined, than striven to 
attain results of i)ractical utility which would be capable of refining 
or enhancing the musical taste of the people, and on this account his 
work will probably appeal to a small audience, and give the impres- 
sion of extending to too great a length. 

A new edition has reached us of Mr. Proctor’s “ Myths^and Marvels 
of Astronomy.”* This work was noticed in The Westminster Review, 
No. OV., January, 1878 ; and as it does not appear to have undergone 
any important modification, we can only refer to the words of praise 
which were then used. 

The Report of the Department of Mines, New South Wales, for 
1879,* shows that the total value of all the minerals raised in the 
colony during that year was £2,085,450, which is a decrease of 
£80,556 on the previous year. The falling-off is chietly in copper 
and gold, while there is an increase in coal, iron, and silver. The 
falling-off in the yield of gold is not attributed to exhaustion, since the 
colony contains 22,000,000 acres of auriferous land, which are worked 
by from 5,000 to 8,000 gold miners. The richest gold mines at the 
present day are Adelong, Hill Knd, and Copeland. Nearly the whole 
of the gold found passes through the Sydney Mint. Silver is chiefly 
worked at Boorook, but the yield varies from one ounce to 522 ounces 
per ton. The Report, as usual, consists largely of detailed reports on 
the sevei’al mines and mining districts. In the report of the Geological 
Surveyor a few fossils are figured, the most interesting of which is 
an immense incisor tooth of Diprotodon Australis. With the report 
is a separate atlas of sections and map of the gold mines in the Hill 
End and Tambaroora districts. 

The Atomic Theory” of Professor Wurtz is now so well known 
that it is only necessary to draw attention to the fact that it is well 
translated by Mr. Cleminsbaw, and published as a volume of the Inter- 
national Scientific Series.^® The work is divided into two parts — 
Book I. on Atoms, and Book II. on Atomicity. It is a work dealing 
with views which are to chemical compounds what the theory of 
evolution is to organic structures and organisms, and, as expounded by 
the author, possesses an irresistible cbiCrm, more fascinating than almost 
any story that could be written ; for it is, in the first place, a history 


® ‘‘Myths and Marvels of Astronomy.” By Richard A. Proctor. A New 
Edition, liondoo : Ohatto & Wiodus. 1880, 

* Minus and Mineral Statistics. Annual Report of the Department of Mines, 
New South Wales, for the Year 1870.” Maps to accompany Annual Report* 
Sydney : Thomas Riohands, Government Printer. 1880. 

..It, Atoxnio Theory.” By Ad. Wuitas. Tiansiated by R. Oleminshaw, 
MJL, KO.S*, I.I.O. tondon ; Kegan Paul & Co, 1880. 
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of the growth of the ideas which gradually became built up with the 
foundations of chemical science ; and, in the second place, it is an ex* 
position of the philosophy of evolution of chemical compounds* 
Although there is but little in the book which is not now generally taught 
in this country, it is a work eminently calculated to raise the standard 
of chemical concepiiions in the minds of students who do not 
usually carry their work far enough to appreciate research, and it will 
graft on to the general culture of educated persons a noble conception 
of chemical philosophy and work. t 

Dr. William Aitkin’s “ Science and Practice of Medicine”” has long 
enjoyed a w^ll-deserved popularity amongst students and practitioners, 
and the new edition will bo hailed with satisfaction. In the interval 
which has elapsed since the last one appeared an immense amount of 
scientific work has been done, and it has been necessary to remodel, 
and even rewrite, many parts of the book. Tho sections which treat 
of diseases of the brain and nervous system are indeed almost entirely 
new, and many alterations are to be found under other headings ; but 
with all these changes the volumes still preserve their individuality, 
and will rank, as formerly, with the best treatises on the subject in the 
English language. A distinctive feature about Dr. Aitkin is his manage- 
ment of authorities, which contrasts pleasantly with what is to be 
found in many other writers. Instead of assimilating to himself all the 
medical authorities whoso writings have been consulted, and giving the 
general results in his own words, the author intersperses his text with 
numerous quotations, which are reproduced verbatim^ and so vary the 
monotony which would be otherwise inseparable from 2,000 pages of 
hard science. Another matter of great importance, and which is often 
neglected entirely in modern text-books, is the question of treatment. 
Therapeutic scepticism is a great deal too prevalent. There ai*e many 
physicians who consider that tlieir functions end at diagnosis, and that 
the proper treatment of disease consists in watching its progress j but 
Dr. Aitkin does not belong to this class. Throughout the two volumes 
which compose tlie work, a large space is devoted to the means of curing^ 
and the selection of medical and hygienic prescriptions is most judi- 
cious. To analyze in detail this treatise of medicine would far exceed 
the limits of the present notice, and it must therefore sufhee to indicate 
a few of the more attractive sections. Passing over Part I. and II. 
of the first volume, which deal with general pathology and nosology, 
we come to the chapters which treat of specific diseases. The classi- ^ 
fication of these affections necessitates a definition of BpeoiJicUy^ and 
this brings us at once to one of the most interesting but unsettled 
problems in the province of biology. To take enteric or typhoid fever 
as a type of specific diseases, opinions as to its causation may be arranged 
under two great theories — that which allows that it may be begotten of 
any kind of filth (pythogenic), and that which maintains, on the con- 


** The Sdienee and Praetice of Medicine*” By William Aftki^ H.J)*, F.E.S* 
London: Charles Oriffui I& Co* IS80* 
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trary, that it can only follow the introduction into the organism of a 
particular contagium vimm derived from a subject of the same disease. 
The weight of evidence given is decidedly in favour of the latter 
hypothesis, and this is also the one accepted by the vast majority of 
medical practitioners. It is difficult, of course, to explain the different 
variations in the intensities of epidemics by the^contaginm vimm, but 
for the matter of that the de novo supposition is not more satisfactory. 
Experiments made by Pasteur, quite recently, on the development of 
recognizable'organisms, show, however, that time and oxidation play 
an important part in the determination of their virulence ; and it is 
highly probable that the minute and often ultra-microscopic contagious 
bioplast (described by Beale) is also subject to the sar»e influences. 
The second volume begins with the diseases of the nervous system, and 
these occupy very nearly 500 pages, which give a better resume of the 
present state of neurological science than any monograph we have yet 
seen. The chapters on pathology are preceded by an account of the 
most recent discoveries in nervous physiology and anatomy, a know- 
ledge of which is indispensable even for the com])rehension of current 
nomenclature, and a number of new figures and diagrams are inserted 
to illustrate the letterpress. Much has been written during the last 
few years on some of the more uncommon manifestations of hysteria 
and their treatment by a method which is indifferently known as 
Burgism, or Metallo-therapy. Every human being is supposed by 
the author of this method to have a certain metallic idiosyncracy 
— ^that is, to be susceptible to the action of some particular 
metal — and the metal in question is said to be revealed by its action 
on the skin. Once ascertained, the internal administration of its 
salts should cure the individual when the subject of disease. 
These statements were at first received with incredulity, and the 
more so inasmuch as the method was assorted to cure such diseases as 
cholera ; but they ultimately attracted the attention of a Paris society, 
and a commission was appointed to ascertain their value. Unfortu- 
nately, the members of this commission elected to experiment on a 
number of hysterical women, and, as constantly happens tinder such 
circumstances, they were mystified by their patients.. It is one of the 
lessons of experience that “ men of science are often, or even usually, 
on account of the grand simplicity of the scientific intellect, the worst 
possible investigators in such cases — ^their tendency being to overlook 
tricks worthy of a schoolboy, to assume the authenticity of the pheno- 
m^na, and to explain them by some scientific hypothesis” (Brudenell 
Carter). Another fruitful source of fallacy, which never seems to have 
sugjgested itself to any one concerned ih the inquiry, is the effect of 
attention on bodily organs ; and it is this explanation of the pheno- 
mena that Dr. Aitkin adopts. 

** This potent source of fallacy (he says) has been quite ignored in the clinical 
experiments and observations of Professor Charcot and others, on the effect of 
magnetics, bobbins, buttons, mustard-leaves, and metals, on hystero-eplleptic 
IMMi; The same phenomena of hystei'O'emieptios have recurred in succes- 
sions of epidemics, from the dancing mania of the Middle Ages to the outbtnsl 
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initiated by Meamer in Paris before the French Revolution, which has been 
since that time known as ‘ Mesmerism/ The varied phenomena of this condi- 
tion are all traceable to that morbid excitability of the nervous system which is 
the special characteristic of the hpterical temperament, though by no means 

limited to the female sex The influence of ‘expectancy* is all-powerful in 

the production of the hvstero-epileptic phenomena. . . . Once a system of 
experimentation established, the sense of ‘expectancy* becomes so keen 
that every indication afforded by tone or manner, as well as inferences 
drawn from words or acts, acquire an extraordinary signifleanoe, which makes 
it difiicult to exclude tlie influence. . . . “ Practice makes perfect’ is an ancient 
and true adage, and one of Professor Charcot’s patients had a residence of over 
thirty years in hospital.” 

The theatrical character given to her demonstrations must have been 
a great temptation for acting an exaggerated part. Such deception 
may be unconscious, but it undoubtedly exists, and it is needless to 
seek any further for an explanation of the mechanism of metallic cures. 
The sections in which Dr. Aitkin describes some of the more recently 
determined affections of the nervous centres are short, but in the main 
succinct, and they include a few pages on Athetosis, Spastic Paralysis, 
and Disseminated Sclerosis. The nature of secondary trophic lesions 
is also discussed, and a aliort paragraph is devoted to ascending, 
descending, and collateral degenerations. These are followed by 
chapters on diseases of the different thoracic and abdominal viscera, 
cutaneous affections, and some chronic intoxications ; and the work is 
completed by an excellent essay upon medical geography. 

Dr. Robert Saundby has undertaken the task of translating Ewald's 
“ Lectures on Digestion, which were originally delivered at the 
University of Berlin to practitioners and advanced students. As 
the author says in his preface, “ the physiology of digestion iH 
the last few years has presented us with an abundance of now facts 
which have hitherto received no general description,” and the want of 
some resume of the present state of science in this respect has long 
been felt. In the first two lectures are discussed, from a general point 
of view, the rvle of ferments ; and here it may be noted that the part 
they take, not only in digestion, but also in the combustion processes of 
the organism, is fully recognized. At the very entrance of the subject 
two great questions are raised which it is not possible at present to 
solve, although the weight of evidence is in favour of certain conclu- 
sions. These questions are — the dependence of some feripentations on 
the presence of organized bodies, and the bearing upon fermentations 
of Idbe theory of spontaneous generation. As regards spontaneous 
generation itself, Dr. Ewald looks upon Pasteur’s experiments as 
deciding, once for all, the doctrine of gemraUo equivoca^ and with 
that the question of the spontaneous appearance of organized ferments. 
The succeeding chapters are devoted to the digestive properties of 
the different secretions which act upon food in its passage through the 


<< Lectures on Digestion, an Introduction to the Olinicil Study of Disease of 
the Digestive Oigans/* By Dr. 0, A Ewald, Translated by Babei^ Saundby, 
M.D. Loudon : Williams h Norgate, 1880, 
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intestinal canal. Passing over the saliva, and the action of the* 
ptyalin, we come at once to the gastric juice, and here we find that 
there is no longer any difference of opinion as to the nature of the* 
acid concerned in stomach digestion. Formerly it was a hotly debated 
point whether this was lactic or hydrochloric ; and according to some 
experiments made last year in Paris it would have appeared that both 
played their part. But Charles Richet’s analyses, made some years- 
before, on a man with a gastric fistula, seem to have been accepted in 
Germany as final, proving conclusively that the mineral acid only is- 
a necessary constituent of the stomach secretion. It had always been 
a matter of difficulty for physiologists to explain how an acid liquid 
could be separated by the gastric glands from an alkalipe blood, and 
the vital liypotheses formerly current were all of them more or less, 
unsatisfjictory. A chemical reason discovered by M. Maly is now 
offered instead, and as the process can be demonstrated, at any rate 
outside the stomach, there is no doubt that the same may occur 
within. ‘‘There are fluids,” says Dr. Ewald, “of alkaline reaction 
which may contain two acid and alkaline mutually inoffensive salts,, 
but still have an alkaline reaction, because the acid reaction is to 
a certain extent eclipsed ; for instance, a solution of neutral phosphate? 
of soda and acid phosphate of the same base, is alkaline. Such a 
solution placed in a dialyser after a short time gives up its acid salt to 
the surrounding distilled water, and one has in the dialyser an alkaline 
fluid, outside an acid fluid.” The other secretions, concerned in 
digestion, although we have no space to notice them further, are 
treated at considerable length, and the sections on the pancreas, and 
its derivatives, trypsin and zymogen, is more especially well worthy 
of study. The lectures are brought to a close by a chapter on the 
dietetic value of different kinds of food; with a few considerations on. 
the proper times for taking it. 

Passing from the science of digestion to the art of eating, wo have 
now to deal with a little volume by Sir Henry Thompson,^' written 
more especially for the instruction of the general public. As regards^ 
the dietetic principles laid down by the author for the guidance of the 
poorer classes, there is little to be said, for although they are strictly in 
accordance with the teachings of physiology, it is not likely that 
they will ever be followed. In spite of their baneful effects, the 
British workman will probably continue to consume beer and spirits 
as long as brewers and distillers carry on their iniquitous calling, and 
notwithstanding the wastefulness of meat as compared with a vegetable 
diet, the opinion which attributes an Englishman’s superiority to his 
consumption of roast-beef will remain an ineradicable tradition until 
the end of time. Although much useful information and numerous 
invaluable recipes are scattered throughout the whole of these pages, 
the interest is centred in the chapters which treat of the art of dinings 
Extensive travel, and a large experience of continental cooking, have 


1*1*^ Food and Feedfcg.” By Sir Hemy Thompson, F,B.€J.S, London t 
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made Sir Henry Thompson a master in gastronomy ; but, like all 
professors, he imports a personal element into the exposition of his 
subject, which takes the form of a strong partiality for French dishes. 
An exception is made in favour of the English management of game 
and beef and mutton, which were formerly misunderstood by the 
French ehey; but .even here the latest idea of perfection has been 
conceived in Paris. I have recently seen served there, says Sir 
Henry Thompson, a fine wild duck lightly roasted, served without 
an atom of sauce, only with abundance of hot rich gravy, expressed 
on the table before us by machine, from all that remained of the bird, 
when the breast had been fully sliced on the hot jdates of the two 
guests whp partook of it. This is precisely our own view of what is 
best, but admirably realized.” And further on the author wishes to 
be considered as an apostle of true temperance. An important 
question in the world of goimnandise (we have it on high authority 
that the word is untranslatable) is that of the precedence of remove”' 
or entree. The menus to be found in this volume place the former 
first, and they are so constructed that this order shall secure an 
harmonious dinner ; but, as it is shown, a good deal must depend 
upon the nature of the dishes, which should never succeed one another 
in the same tone. When such a mistake is made, the “ dinner” becoincfif 
reduced to a common “ meal.” “ It then offers no change in form or 
kind or flavour, and no slight interval of rest for the palate. It is a 
single movement, not the symphony — an ‘ andante’ in common time, 
without the bright and sparkling ‘ minuet’ to follow, which in its turn 
• leads to the ‘ grand finale while this in its course nniy present a 
plaintive minor passage, which gives force and splendour to tlie 
resumption of the major key before the close.” It is probable that 
some will be unable to appreciate these artistic flights, but this should 
not deter any one from reading the book. Besides the aesthetics of 
eating, which Brillat-Savarin affirms to be witliin the comprehension 
only of the predestinate few, the reader will meet with many practical 
hints that are not to be found in any other volume. 

As a Chronology of Medicine the work now before us'^ is more 
than imperfect; but setting aside the pretensions of a mischosen title, and 
taking Mr. Richards’ production for what it really is — a compilation of 
medical curiosities — much in it will be found that is both instructive 
and entertaining. The first two sectibns, devoted to the consideration 
of the origin of medicine in Assy ria and Phcenicia, are disposed of in two 
pages, which are more remarkable for the ornamental initial letters at 
the beginning of each paragraph, and for the which are 

placed above and below the text, than for any information which is to 
be found in it. The following chapters give a brief account of the 
state of medicine amongst the Egyptkns, Jews, Hindoos, Chinese, 
Greeks, Homans, and Arabians at successive periods of the world’s 
history, which, condensed as it is into fifty or sixty pages of very large 


A Obroaology of Medicine, Ancient, Hedlasval and Modem.” Edited by 
John Morgan Bichards. London : Bailishre, Tindalls Cox. 
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type, ia necessarily little more than an abridged list of names ; with a 
hasty glance at the progress of the art. A short notice of Saxon 
Leechdom, and of the association in the Dark Ages of medicine with 
astrology, terminates the first portion of the work. The second part, 
entitled ‘‘Modern Medicine,” is chiefly interesting for the extracts 
referring to Physicians, Surgeons, and Apothecaries, which have been 
taken from the State Papers published under the dii'ection of the 
Master of the Rolls. Tliese documents relate to the whole of the six- 
teenth and to the first half of the seventeenth century, and they 
contain an account of the efforts, ultimately crowned with success, 
made by corporations and practitioners of the time to obtain legal 
recognition and status. Although the author does not appear to have 
unearthed any lacts which had previously escaped the attention of 
searchers, he has certainly done useful work in bringing together these 
records for the first time. Prom an examination of the different 
entries, James 1. would appear to have been a great friend to the doctors. 
In 1605, two years after his accession to the throne, we find that he 
grants a new charter and confirmation of their ancient lands and 
liberties to the Company of Barbers and Surgeons. It is decreed, more- 
over, that no butcher or tailor shall embalm dead bodies, “but only 
chirurgeons.” In 1611 the King grants a patent for the separation of 
the grocers from the apothecaries, and, in reply to petitions from the 
former, he explains to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London that 
he passed the patent to the Apothecaries’ Company from his own judg- 
ment, for the health of his people, knowing that grocers are not 
cofnpetent judges of the practice of medicine. In 3822 there is the# 
mention of a letter to the Lord Mayor of London to aid the College of 
Fhj rsicians to reform and suppress unlearned practitioners in the city 
and within seven miles of it, a service which the college had earned a 
few years before by giving the author of “ A Counterblast to 
Tobacco ” a certificate of the unwholesomeness of the Virginian weed. 
The most valuable part of this Chronology is perhaps that which 
refers to the life of Linacre, whose name is frequently to be fpund in 
the State Papers, coupled witli those of his most eminent contemporaries. 
Erasmus would seem to have been a great admirer of the English 
physician. In 15 16 he writes to ask Linacre to send him some of the same 
m^icine which he prescribed for him when last in London, and shortly 
after he urges him not to delay the publication of his works. In 1516 
Linacre is mainly instrumental in founding the College of Physicians,, 
and obtaining the exclusive right of practice for its members. Six 
years later he founds the lectureships which bear his name at Oxf ord 
and Cambridge, and dies the following week at the age of sixty-four* 
Other “ men who have advanced medicine ” are mentioned more or 
less : briefly, and a short chapter is devoted to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, and her claims to the gratitude of the profession. .The 
autfc>r terminates with a, few lines on the medicine of the future* ^hich 
wjdl prpgress “ until the nature and cause of every disease is known 
and fbund/^ 

As medical officer of a large public schpp!, Mr. Alder Smith luui 
had unrirailed opportunity for studying the Pathology of Ring- 
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worm.'* He has observed that the natural method of cure of 
this troublesome affection, in its inflammatory form, consists in 
the production of what is technically called a Kerion, and when 
this can be excited artificially, speedy relief follows, even in the most 
obstinate cases. Mr. Smith’s views are deserving of attention, and 
his book may be consulted with profit by those in charge of children. 

This is one of the series of “ Health Primers,”'® published by a 
committee of eminent physicians for the guidance of the public. It 
seems well adapted for this purpose. 

We have also received the Annual Report of the * Supervising 
Surgeon- General of the Marino Hospital of the United States, which 
contains a large amount of statistical information about this department. 
It emanates from the Treasury of Washington. 

A new book on Mental Diseases has just appeared,'* or rather the 
first instalment of the lectures on Insanity which Professor B.Ball had 
long promised to give the puldic. These pages are the almost textual 
reproduction of the lectures delivered by the celebrated Professor to a 
numerous and appreciative audience. The fascicule now lying before 
us contains eight lectures, the most remarkable of which are the opening 
one upon the history of Psychological JSIedicine, the sixth upon the Phy- 
sical Condition of Lunatics, and the seventh upon the Morbid Anatomy 
of Insanity. The book being especially intended for students, is not 
an exhaustive one ; but the philosophical tone of the whole work, the 
clearness of style, and the impressive manner in which information is 
conveyed, will certainly make it a most valuable addition to our 
medical literature, in a branch which, it must be confessed, does not at 
present number a great many chefs (Veenvre. 

Professor Paul Bert, one of the leading French politicians of the day, 
and one of the moat enthusiastic promoters of public instruction, pre- 
sents us with “ Lectures on Zoology,”'® which he delivered before an 
audience of young ladies. These lectures, it must be said, savour in- 
finitely more of Anatomy and Physiology than of the science generally 
known by the name of Zoology. Beyond a very short review of the 
general principles of classification, scarcely a single line of the book is 
devoted to the enumeration and description of genera and species^ and 
the bulk of these lectures is consecrated to the history of the various 
organs of the living body and their functions, with a few digressions 
into the domain of Pathology. The discrepancy between the title 
and the subject-matter of the book is, however, the only point which 
calls for criticism. In all other respects, the fluency of style, the 
abundance of illustrations, and the familiar tone in which these lectures 
are written, render them eminently adapted to convey a large amount 
of useful and interesting information to the youthful readers for whom 
they are prepared. 

Blag worm: its Diagnosis and Treatment.’* By Alder Smith, M.Bt, 
F.B.O.S. London : H. K. Lewis. 

16 The Heart and its Functions.” London : David Bogua 
vf ^^Le$ons sor les Maladies Mentaies.” Par B. Ball, rrofasseur h la Faoultd 
de M4decine de Paris. Asselin. 1881. 

u **Le 9 ons de Zoologie profess^es k la Sorbonne.” Par M. Pact! 
Deptti6^ Palis; G. Masson. 1881. 
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"ITTE are not surprised at the success Mr. McCarthy’s work' has 
f y obtained. There are several fashions of writing history. 
There is the compiling method, so loved by the German student, 
which consists in collecting multitudinous facta and heaping them 
together in one confused mass, useless for all literary purposes until 
clearly arranged by the constructive mind. There is the philosophical 
method, which lakes little heed of mere events, but confines its 
attentions to those results which enlighten the condition of nations and 
advance the progress of civilization. There is the party method, 
which turns history into a political pamphlet ; the constitutional 
method, which interprets the chronicles of a country solely through the 
pages of its statute-book; the clerical method, which attributes all 
national progress to the guidance and interference of the Church ; and 
there is the narrative method, which deals with events and characters 
as with a story, lend of vivid illustrations, smart conclusions, and 
anxious chiefly that the style be brilliant and dulness avoided. These 
volumes of Mr. McCarthy belong unmistakably to the last class. 
They are written throughout with the clever swing and rhythm of the 
practised hand ; the events recorded are marshalled together in systematic 
order, then introduced, discussed, and dismissed without the easy flow 
of the narrative ever being disturbed or interrupted. The different 
characters, as they appear on the stage, are made, by one who evidently 
knows human nature well, to represent real living beings inspired by 
motives and practical ends, and not the empty lay figures to which we 
are so often introduced ; whilst the wlmle of the work is set off by 
happy epigrams and apt allusions. In this history there is no attempt 
at extraordinary research or the discovery of new matter ; the author 
has cbntented himself with consulting the ordinary works of reference 
which lie ready to hand ; yet, thanks to a brilliant pen, a clear intelli- 
gence, and a sound judgment, he has written a book which will be 
read by all and which will live. The volumes open with the outrage 
on the schooner Arrow by the Chinese, in Canton river, in the 
year 1856, and conclude with the fall of the Beaconsfield Cabinet. 
From 1856 to 1880 is an interval of no little importance in our 
country’s history, and one well deserving the attention of the 
picturesque chronicler.' During those twenty-four years we can 
conjure up before our minds, as in a panorama, visions of a Com- 
missioner Yeh and the Chinese war that followed his arbitrary 
proceedings ; of the o 2 )position to greased cartridges and the awful 
mutiny of our Indian army; of the rise and fall of the Second Empire;, 
of the progress of toleration in our Parliamentary institutions ; of 
communication with the United States by that great achievement the 
Atlmitic telegraph; of wars and annexations and treaties; of prosperity 

— 

A History of Our Owa Times.*^ By Justm McCarthy, M.P. Vela. ili. and ir. 
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and adversUy, and of the havoc made by death. Upon all these facts 
does our author pleasantly discourse. Himself a practical politician 
and a representative of advanced Liberalism, he views the events he 
has to describe not only from the literary stand-point but also from 
that of the statesman and the legislator. He is in the main impartial 
in the telling of his story. He can see good in a Tory, whilst he 
is not blind to the faults of a Liberal. He aims at being tolerant, 
judicial and philosophical. No one will rise from his pages without 
feeling that the author has discussed the whole of the evidence 
brought before him, and has dealt with both sides of the question. 
We may not always agree with his conclusions, but we feel sure 
that he has treated his opponents with courtesy, and that they have 
not been wilfully misrepresented. Mr. McCarthy has written a book 
to be read and to be studied. 

We have only to read these able and interesting volumes on Japan** by 
Sir Edward Keed to see for ourselves that, of all the kingdoms in the 
East, Japan is amongst the most prosperous. Already it has made 
immense strides towards the civilization of the West. It has suppressed 
feudalism, and in its stead has substituted constitutional government ; 
it has established universal education, its interior is well supplied 
with factories and railways, it has a regular army, a well-organized 
police, and it is building ironclads. Yet its progress is slow and sure, 
and not rapid and unstable. ‘‘I cannot help thinking,” writes 
Sir Edward Keed, ‘‘ that by thus cautiously but steadily advancing 
along the approved path of political progress, the Emperor 
and the existing Government of Japan are ensuring a better 
fortune for their country than would be at all likely to result 
from a less gradual mode of proceeding.” It is seldom that we 
find in a work of travels such an amount of out-of-the-way 
erudition and keen reflections as is to be met with in these two 
handsome volumes. The whole history of Japan, its manners and 
customs, are treated in a very exhaustive fashion. The first volume, 
manifestly a compilation, is taken up entirely with descriptions of the 
religion, the language and literature of Japan, and it is not until we 
come to the second volume that we read the impressions of the author 
on Japanese life and scenery. Sir Edward is a keen observer of men 
and things. His pages, though a little heavy, abound in information, 
and, admitted as he was into the best society of the country, he has 
much to tell us which cannot be found elsew^here. His volumes, read 
in conjunction with the pleasant work of Miss Bird upon the same 
subject, will offer to the inquirer interested in Japan a knowledge of 
4ihe country and its customs as complete as it is accurate. 

The series of “ English Men of Letters ” would certainly not be 
perfect if the life and work of our most characteristic philosopher were 
omitted.’ Locke was the first of modern writers to attempt at onqe 
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an independent and a complete treatment of the phenomena of the 
huinan mind, of their mutual relations, of their causes and limits. His 
object ’V(ras, as he says, to inquire into the origin, certainty and 
extent of human knowledge ; together with the grounds and degrees 
of belief, opinion and assent.” He set about his task with a perfect 
freedom from prejudice, and sought help and information from all 
quarters. The central idea which dominates his great work on the 
Understanding is that all our knowledge is derived from experience. 
Have we any ideas independent of experience ? or, as Locke phrases 
it, “are there any innate principles in the mind?” This is the 
opinion which he examines and refutes, and then proceeds to inquire 
how the mind comes to be furnished with its knowledge. Instead of 
stating a series of preconceived opinions in a systematic &rm, Locke 
sets to work to examine the structure of his own mind, and to analyze 
into their elements the ideas which he finds there. Many of his 
individual doctrines could not now be defended against th|^ attacks of 
hostile criticism, but still the “ Essay on the Human Understanding ” 
is a great work, and the analytical and psychological direction it gave 
to philosophy was followed by most of the philosophical writers of 
the eighteenth century. The office which Bacon assigns to himself 
with reference to knowledge generally might well be claimed by 
Locke with reference to the science of mind ; both of them did far 
more than merely play the part of a herald, but of both alike it 
was emphatically true that “ they rang the bell to call the other wits 
together.” To those who have hitherto found the philosophy of 
Locke too abstruse or incomprehensible this scholarly little guide-book 
of Professor Fowler’s will be of great benefit. It is lucid, and never 
slurs over any of the difficulties that cross its path. For under- 
graduates and sixth-form boys there could be no better text-book 
upon the subject. 

Of the numerous readers of that fascinating book, “ Don Quixote,” 
there are few who know anything of the life and work of the author.'* 
Cervantes is the one great representative of Spain ; he is the imperso- 
nation of the country itself — of its humours and temperament, its 
wisdom and follies, its genial homely wit and its high-flown sentiment. 
It is a curious commentary upon many of the opinions formed and 
expressed about Spain that this genial oracle should be the chief ex- 
ponent of her life ; tliat a country so grave, so romantic, so worn by 
revolution, should be represented in the world of literature by one 
whose most solemn utterances have always a sound of laughter in them, 
and whose revelations show us a people so easy, so genial, so ready to 
be amused, and with such a fund of rustic wisdom at the bottom. To 
aH who wish to add th their knowledge touching Miguel de Cervantes 
#0 SaaV^ra— that briave, noble, penniless Castilian gentleman, whose 
life JB a far sadder epic than that of Don Quixote— this pleasant 
WpA by Mrs. Oliphant will be very welcome. It is written by 
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one who possesses the requisite scholarship, and who is in perfect 
sympathy with her subject. 

Etienne Dolet* was a child of the pure Italian Renaissance, more 
truly so than any other of the scholars and students whom Prance 
produced. Accused of atheism, and probably condemned and burnt 
for holding such opinions, his writings afford no ground for the charge. 
He was, no doubt, a pagan of the school of Bembus and Longolius, and 
with them thought the religion of Cicero more suited to the man of 
culture than “ a system which held out for the worship or adoration of 
the faithful the wine of the marriage-feast of Cana, the comb of the 
Virgin Mary, and the shield of St. Michael the Archangel.” Yet his 
works show us nothing inconsistent with the doctrines of the Church 
or disrespefctful to her authority. He was no believer in the teaching 
of Luther or Calvin, and wished for nothing better than to be allowed 
to pursue his literary studies in freedom, content with this world and 
not troubling himself about the next. Unfortunately, he mad^ his 
appearance in the world at a time when the Church was strongly of 
opinion that intellectual progress of every kind was altogether sub- 
versive of her authority, and Dolet found himself her victim. Had 
he been born in the middle of the fifteenth century, instead of at the 
beginning of the sixteenth, he would, instead of being enrolled as the 
martyr of the Renaissance, have been hailed as one of the restorers of 
letters in France, and probably have become an ambassador, and 
possibly a cardinal. The paganism of the Renaissance was the natural 
outcome of the condition of the Catholic Church. When religion was 
wholly dissevered from morality, and, so far from being treated as a 
rule of life, appeared to have no more connection with it than had the 
religion of the Romans in the days of the Empire, it is not to be 
wondered at that the restorers of letters, occupied with the great minds 
of antiquity, looked back with fondness and regret to those more 
human and natural, and therefore, as it seemed to them, less injurious, 
superstitions of paganism. The religion which recommended itself 
to Dolet was natural religion — a religion of duty in relation to this 
world only, and troubling itself not at all with the future, as being a 
matter of which nothing can be cci’tainly known, and concerning which, 
it was useless to reason or to speculate. As a scholar, a man of letters, 
and one whose sympathies were ever on the side of the party of reform, 
Etienne Dolet, the martyr of the Renaissance, well deserves that his 
biography should be wri tten. In this thoughtful volume of Mr. Christie, 
the labour of eight years of loving study, he shows himself, by his wide 
reading, his judicial tone, and the temperate manner with which he 
treats theological questions, in every way a fitting person to perform 
the task he has undertaken* ' His book is a valuable addition to the 
historical literature of the day ; it is written in graceful English, and 
throws a light Ujpon a period which is more talked about than studied* 
The name of Etienne Dolet is all but unknown in this Oountry 5 but 4t 
will be from no fault of Mr. Christie if this ignorance should still prevail. 

~ , : " - >i- M ly f 
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In this portly volume we have an account of the Manchus,® the reign- 
ing dynasty of China, written by the same author who gave us a few 
years ago the history of the Corea. Mr. Rosa is a missionary in 
China, and it is only fair to say to those who might be prejudiced 
against his office that he writes in a most tolerant spirit, and that we know 
of no other work which offers so full and exhaustive an account of the 
manners and history of the Chinese as the one Aow before us. His 
book is nominally a history of the rise and progress of the Manchus, 
but it is in reality a vivid picture of the actual condition of the Chinese 
people. TJie fashion in wliich a country like China is governed must 
command the interest and attention of every thinking man ; especially 
when we consider the extent of its varied territory, the immense 
masses of its wide-spread population, the peculiar idiosyncrasies of its 
diverse races, and the striking differences that exist between the people 
of the north and of the south. No one can doubt that the continued 
and»the ever-increasing influence of the Chinese people imply prin- 
ciples of national conservfition such as have characterized no other race, 
the Jews alone, perhaps, excepted. It is to the influence of thought 
that China owes her continuous history ; she is the one nation which 
has always honoured mental power more than physical force, for with 
her the sage is more highly esteemed than the warrior. For many 
centuries the Chinese military oflftcef of the same nominal rank as the 
civil official has always been, and still is, far below him in social 
standing; and the Emperor who, two centuries before Christ, en- 
,deavoured to establish a military despotism by destroying all the 
existing literature of China, overturned his own dynasty and loft such 
JBXi example of complete failure that no one has ever since attempted to 
upset the supreme rule of mind in China, or tried to place the military even 
on a level with the civil class. We are therefore not surprised to 
leam that tho intellectual character of the Chinese is of a very high 
order. By birth a commercial people, their bent of mind is keenly 
pr«ictical ; mere speculative ideas have never commanded the attention 
of any note-worthy men in China, for their intellectual life is as practical 
in its aims and teachings as is their ordinary every-day life. Printing, 
gunpowder, the compass, and 'use of coal have all been imported 
into Europe as discoveries from this ancient and singularly clever 
people. As the customs of the Chinese are but the evolution of many 
centuries, so is the government of the country. The government of 
China is the authoritative embodiment of Chinese ethical philosophy ; 
its moral teaching makes the father absolute master in social life, 
v^ilst in politics the Emperor is the father of the people. Justice and 
mitcj are the guides of a father’s conduct; justice and mercy are to 
every imperial act. The Chinese Government is an absolute 
41 ^ but its absolutism is like that of no other absolute Government, 

it is absolutism only for the well-being of the people. In this 
Mr. Boss deala^ with a variety of subjects — the conquests of 
and Mongolia, the eunuchs, the conquest of Formosa, the 
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rebellion of the three princes, &c. — ^but it is not till he reaches more 
modern times that the real interest of his volume Is apparent. 
His chapters upon the Manchu Imperial Family, the Chinese OMcial 
System, the Army, Taxation, and Slavery are most valuable contributions 
to our literature upon foreign States. Mr. lloss gives us a few words 
of warning, which are deserving of quotation. “ To one who knows 
the past history of Cliina, her present resources, the intelligence of her 
people and their intense nationalism, the natural bravery of her 
soldiers when well led, and the mental ability of her rulers ; the future 
of that country cannot but be matter of deep interest and solicitude. 
The ignorant may laugh at and treat her with contempt ; but there is 
a day not very remote when China, if continuing free from serious 
internal convulsions, will astonish many. We have long inferred that 
China must, from her nature, assume an attitude of suspicion and 
defiance towards Kussia ; and she has long smarted under the humi- 
liation of taxes levied on opium at the dictation and under the 
compulsion of the British Government. The Chinese will not always 
tamely submit to that degradation. If we persist in our opium policy 
we shall have to pay for it,” . 

James Watson^ was one of the booksellers who, with many others, 
suffered in the first half of the century for his efforts to secure a free 
press. He was more than once imprisoned, but confinement failed to 
convince him that he was wrong, an^ he persevered in his efforts 
until the repeal of the Stamp Duty. His biography has evidently 
been written by a very friendly hand, but though eulogistic it is not 
uninteresting. 

Lady Eastlake’s little sketch of the life of Mrs. Grote* will afford 
half an hour’s pleasant reading, at the end of which the reader will 
come to the conclusion that the historian of Greece was very fortunate 
in finding in his wife so talented and sympathetic a woman. It needed 
not, however, this monograph to let the world know that Mrs. Grote 
was a noble-hearted generous lady, and wonderfully free from the 
usual narrow-minded prejudices of her sex. It strikes us that Lady 
Eastlake might have treated her subject more skilfully ; her sketch is 
somewhat crude and meagre. 

When a man becomes famous or notorious there are always those 
who wish to know little details about his past history, and we have 
no doubt that this brief biography of Mr. Bradlaugh* will appeal to a 
large audience. It contains many curious incidents plainly told. 

Mr. Kuskin*® has been so much talked about and lectured upon 
that it is difficult for an author to say much that is of novel interest 
about him. That Mr. Buskin is the most brilliant writer on art that 
we possess few will deny. “ Modern Painters,** the Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,** and the Stones of Venice/* will last as long as our 
language for their beauty of style, their elevating criticism, and the 
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grasp and extent of their erudition. But when Mr. Smart endeavours 
to support the theory that Mr. Ruskin as a philosopher and political 
economist is as sound and trustworthy a guide as he is as an art- 
critic, we think statements are being advanced which are certainly new 
but which cannot be maintained. 

Mr. Minton’s lecture on the Great Pyramid'^ is faithful and 
discriminating. His subject is the only one of “ the seven wonders of 
the world” now left, and the lecturer does his best to give his audience 
an interesting compilation as to its object and early history, 

M^ Bosanquet, in his curious brochure,” seeks to make out that 
the Hindu chronology and the Mosaic chronology are synony- 
mous; whether he fails or succeeds we must leave to the criti- 
cism of those interested in the question. We do not much believe in 
** important details of history in the antediluvian world.” 

We have read these two interesting volumes on the life and 
times of Dr. Doyle” with great pleasure. It is not often the bio- 
graphy of a religious man is so rich in sound philosoj^hical truths and 
in valuable political information. James Doyle, the well-known 
Bishop of Kildare, fullydeserved the high praise passed upon him by 
a celebrated statesman as “ a prelate uniformly distinguished by the 
most unremitting zeal and activity and by the most incessant charity 
and disinterested purity in the discharge of all his sacred duties, a 
prelate whom no dangers have ever terrified and no seduction has 
ever led astray ; who was ever the firm and manly and decided advo- 
cate and supporter of the rights of the people and of every measure 
calculated to ameliorate their condition.” This biography appears at 
an opportune moment, for of all Ireland’s liberators none strove 
harder to remove harsh and intolerant laws and render the Irish 
people happy and prosperous than Dr, Doyle. He knew the wants of 
Ireland au fond — the evils under which she laboured, and why 
she had never seemed to make headway against the centuries 
of oppression that had crushed her. It is not too much to say that 
Dr, Doyle, by his famous letters and his lucid and cogent answers to 
committees of both Houses of Parliament, accomplished more effectual 
service to his country than any one politician of his time, either in 
the House of Commons or in the domestic arena of Irish agitation. 
We have only to read his correspondence regarding the Relief Bill of 
Mr. Plunket, his vindication of the civil and religious principles of the 
Irish Catholics as a member of the Catholic Association, his essay on 
Catholic claims, his evidence before Parliament in 1825, and again on 
the Poor Laws, to see how sound and tolerant he was in all the 
reforms he advocated, and how thoroughly acquainted he was, down 
to its minutest detmls, with his subject. Politicians interested in the 
condition of our unhappy sister isle would do well to study the Blue- 
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Book containing the evidence of this excellent bishop ; they would 
there find suggestions and information such as are not to be met with 
in all the speeches and correspondence of Irish agitators put together, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick has written a book which cannot fail to bo of the 
greatest service to every one desiring to familiarize himself ^ith the 
political history of the present century. It is written in vivid nervous 
English ; the story tdld never flags in interest, whilst it is free from 
the usual exaggerations of the biographer so often repellant to readers. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book is one which should be as acceptable to 
Protestants as to Catholics. 

The third volume of Mr. Skene’s work'* completes his object — that,, 
namely, of illustrating the history of Scotland during the Celtic period, 
when it bore the name* of Alban, and of endeavouring to dispel the 
fables which have hitherto obscured it. Like its predecessors, thia 
third volume forms in itself a substantive work ; its title is “ Land 
and People,” and its subject the early land tenures and social condition 
of the Celtic inhabitants of Scotland. The true history of a country 
only really commences when we come to deal with the social and political 
organization of its population. Until we know something of the dis- 
tribution within^ the country of the various races which form its 
population, their relative growth and decay, and the extent to which its 
peculiar features were preserved, we are acc^uainted with little of its real 
history. This information Mr. Skene supplies us with. He describes 
Scotland in the reign of Alexander III. ; he discusses its legenda 
and early traditions, and the tribal organization of the Gaelic race ; 
he reviews the thanages and their conversion into baronies ; and he 
gives us the history of the clans and their genealogies. By the anti* 
quary and ethnologist the book will be read with interest, as it conveys 
much information upon a curious subject, and one upon which infor- 
mation is not easily to be obtained. 

When a man writes history either to eulogize or disparage an institu- 
tion or an individual he can seldom hope to be impartial. The object of 
Mr. Kinglake’s “ History of the Crimean War,”'^ which drags its slow 
length along, is to vindicate Lord llaglan from blame, and cast all 
the shortcomings in the conduct of the campaign upon others. Lord 
Eaglan is our author’s idol, and all who come before the shrine must 
do homage. The sixth volume deals with the winter troubles in the 
Crimea — with the collapse of the commissariat service and the needless 
privations endured by our soldiery upon the Chersonese heights. It 
gives a terrible picture of incompetence and blundering ; yet through- 
out Lord Baglan is never to blame, whilst the fault is ever with the 
authorities at home. On this point we have a sketch of Lord Panmure,, 
which, we think, passes beyond the customary limits of historical por- 
traiture. Mr. Kinglake is very wroth with the Times of that date for 
having published the letters of its war correspondent, as he asserts 
that they were calculated to afford valuable information to the enemy 
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of the sad state in wliich was the English army. We can only say that 
if Mr, Eusseirs letters were (^f service to the Russians the foe declined 
to make any use of them, and that if it had not been for the exposures 
of the Times the Aberdeen Cabinet would have been permitted to con- 
tinue its feeble and incapable control of affairs; It is needless to state 
that in this volume we have all the charms of style and of picturesque 
description which lirst made the author of “ Eothen” known amongst 
men. 

Though Mr. Jennings’ chatty work^® does not pretend to anything 
beyond a compilation it is very carefully done, the incidents are well 
eelected, and, under the guise of pleasant anecdote, it conveys a con- 
siderable amount of Parliamentary information. It begins with Sir 
Thomas More and ends with the Marquis of Hartington, giving anec- 
dotes throughout this long interval illustrative of Parliamentary customs 
and manners. It is a work which will be read with pleasure, for, always 
amusing, it is yet seldom un instructive. No inconsiderable amount 
of constitutional history is to be obtained from a perusal of its pages. 
The scantiness of available information on the subject of the British 
Parliament, its history and its leading men, is a surprising fact in days 
when historical writing is so favourite a study. 

In this handsome biography^^ we have the life of the most illustrious 
general of the Portuguese army — of the man who obtained for Portugal 
her freedom, who established constitutional monarchy in her dominions, 
and who firmly united her diverse political parties. Oliviera e Daun 
Joas Carlos, Duke of Saldanha, served with distinction in the Peninsular 
War while the Portuguese army was commanded by General Beres- 
ford. In 1814 he proceeded to England, whence he repaired to 
Brazil, where he distinguished himself both as a soldier and a diplo- 
matist. He afterwards became Governor of Oporto and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in 1826, but soon resigned these posts, and again visited 
England. The usurpation of Don Miguel recalled him to his native 
country, when, after experiencing some varieties of fortune, he became 
Commander-in-Olaief of the Constitutional army, and was made Marshal. 
In 1835 he was appointed Minister of War and President of the Council ; 
these posts he did not hold long, as he preferred to ally himself with 
the reactionary party. His political views led to his being exiled ; but, 
after spending ten years in England and France, he returned to Portugal 
during the Revolt of 1 846. He held power under great difiiculties until 
1856, when the respect entertained by King Pedro for Constitutional 
government led to his dismissing the old Marshal, who afterwards 
assumed the leadership of the Opposition. He became successively 
ambassador to Rome, Paris, and London. Saldanha was extremely 
.popular in society, and his manners were so captivating that few were 
»ble to resist their mijuence. A man of easy and overflowing generosity, 
ho t^fortunately sdlowed himself, on more than one occasion, to be 
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imposed upon by obscure adventurers. Such is the subject of the 
Conde da Carnota’s biography. The volumes are well written, and 
shed a new light upon many of the scenes in modern history. 

These two French histories^® cannot fail to become popular, and 
when completed will^ be most profitable reading for the youth of any 
country. They are* written in the narrative style, are replete with 
incident, and free from those tedious details, more exhaustive of the 
reader than of the subject, we so often find in books of this kind. 
We can only regret that they should be disfigured by those execrable 
engravings which French publishers seem to think it incumbent upon 
themselves to insert in historical works aiming at popularity. 

Dr. Oandlish was eminently a representative Scotch divine, and as 
such his biography^® will not lack readers in his own country and 
perhaps in this. A man of undoubted piety, since he gave up the 
loaves and fishes of the Establishment to follow his own convictions, 
of considerable eloquence, and of great sympathy with the wants of 
the lower classes, he was no inconsiderable ecclesiastical power in his 
day. Living at a time when the Scottish communion to which he 
belonged was passing through momentous experiences, such a man was 
sure to be laid hold of. The most interesting part of this work is 
that which relates to the conduct of Dr. Candlish at the time of the 
Disruption. 

Dr. Blaikie has done good service in making public this biography 
of a great and good man.*® Whatever view may be entertained as to 
the value of missionary work, the service performed by Livingstone in 
the cause of science can never be over-estimated. Astronomer, 
geographer, ethnologist, mercantile director — if any man deserved the 
honours of biography it was he who opened out the dark continent of 
Africa. Though most persons may imagine that they know all about 
Livingstone, they will find that Dr. Blaikie, basing his labours upon 
the unpublished journals and correspondence of the great traveller, is 
able to add considerably to their information. His' book is a deeply 
interesting one. 

These despatches of the great Duke relate to Indian matters.** 
Wellington’s career in India was coeval with his elder brother's 
administration as Governor- General, and it is impossible to estimate 
that administration fairly without frequent reference to the Duke’s 
contemporary correspondence, selections from which Mr. Owen here 
gives us. Wellington’s connection with our Asiatic peninsula was far 
from limited to the eight years he spent upon its soil, for throughout 
his long career he took a deep interest in Indian affairs, and frequently 
tendered his advice at seasons of crisis. The selections from the 
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correspondence are judiciously made, and constitute a valuable com- 
mentary upon our Anglo-Indian history. To university students who 
have to acquire a knowledge of the history of British India between 
the years 1784 and 1806 this volume of Mr. Owen’s will be a useful 
and convenient text-book. The introduction, entitled ‘‘ Wellington in 
India,” is peculiarly instructive. 

Those interested in that peculiar form of religion across the Atlantic 
which consists in tawdry pulpit rhetoric and social notoriety, may find 
pleasure in this little volume.'*** To us Mr. Bushnell appears as a very 
conceited, a very sentimental, and a very narrow-minded man. We 
see no adequate reason why such a person should have had either his 
biography or his letters inflicted upon a world already weighed down 
beneath the memoirs of mediocrities. 

This work appears at a most opportune moment.*® Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy knows Ireland and her wants thoroughly, and though his 
case is one-sided he states it with great clearness and precision. With 
all the vividness of historical romance, he places before us the wrongs 
Ireland haslnid to endure, the evils inflicted upon her system of land 
tenure, the restrictions which have crijipled her industry, and the 
efforts made by the Irish patriotic party to redress their grievances. 
The volume is full of special pleading, but the author’s style is so graphic 
and flowing, his irony so keen and humorous, the manner in which he 
marshals his statements so terse and lucid, that he has succeeded in 
rendering his work one of the most popular of the season. Provided the 
reader be on his guard, “ Young Ireland” will provide him with ample 
food for reflection and with practical suggestions of no little value. 
As the Irish question is one of the burning topics of the hour, poli- 
ticians and pamplileteers cannot do better than carefully study the 
arguments and conclusions of Sir Charles. Several of them are capable 
of easy refutation, but the greater proportion of them suggests difliculties 
which appear almost incapable of solution without gravely compro- 
mising the safety and dignity of the Empire. The chapter entitled 
A Bird’s-eye View of Irish History” is as pithy as it is excellently 
written. 


BELLES LETTRES. 

M rs. HUNT’S novels^ are always pleasant reading. They always 
show culture and refinement. They are aesthetic in the best 
sense of that much abused word. To these gifts she adds the still 
rarer one of humour. Mrs. Hunt’s laugh has no bitterness in it. She 
iwourges with a silken lash. Her present tale is a great improve- 
ment upon its predecessors ; the love scenes between Sie two child- 
lovers, Olive and Willy, revealing a new powder of tenderness and pathos, 
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which we had not suspected. The characters, too, have all of them 
more back- bone than is usual with Mrs. Hunt. They are drawn with 
firmer lines. The picture of Mrs. Brooke the novelist is perfect. Everything 
in the house goes wrong whilst she is writing in her study. She has 
already published three novels. For her first she had to pay half the 
expenses, for the second she received nothing, and for the third fifteen 
pounds. Now this we believe to be a very fair account of the profits 
made by the ordinary lady-novelist. As far as our own experience 
goes they generally have to pay rather than receive. Mrs. Brooke, 
however, is undaunted. She thinks she does not see enough of the 
world, and so goes into society. In this portion of the story Mrs. 
Hunt’s humour is seen to the best advantage. The party given by 
Mr. Willoughby and Mr. Langton, the two rising poets of the day, 
seems to be drawn from life. Nobody ought, however, to be offended 
with the satire, which is thoroughly good-natured. Excellent, too, is 
the account of ‘‘The Millennium'’ Club, which seems also to be drawn 
from life, where Mrs. Brooke has the gratification of meeting seven 
men who are all under sentence of death — “cx-Communists you know.’^ 
Everybody will be delighted with Mrs. Brooke, who is both a creation of 
the novelist’s and a reality of the day, especially when she is first bitten 
with a mania for blue china and Chippendale chairs, and rushes from 
shop to shop in Wardour Street “ as busy as a swallow, who eats, 
drinks, bathes, and feeds her young, flying.” 

“ Blues and Buffs ” ® looks at first sight as if it was bound up with a 
theatrical poster. Its name declares what the story is about. The 
interest centres not so much in the characters as in the alleged facts. 
We are quite sure that the writer has not exaggerated the bribery and 
corruption which went on at the time the story was written, but what 
we do not feel sure about is whether precisely the same bribery does 
not exist at this very minute. We fear that even under the Ballot 
Act there are many boroughs, like Shamborough, entirely in the hands 
of the local lawyers and the publicans. The story is brightly written, 
the characters sharply drawn, and the incidents natural. 

“The Trumpet Major” ® is decidedly the best story which Mr. Hardy 
has yet written. His great fault used to be in making his rustics too 
clever. We do not for one moment deny the extreme cleverness and 
point of the sayings of our rustics. George Eliot only has done justice 
to them. Mr. Hardy’s fault rather consisted in making them utter too 
formal speeches. No such mistake as this is to be found in “ The 
Trumpet Major.” As usual, Mr. Hardy’s sketches of the soutl^ of 
England scenery are excellent 

* W e really cannot pretend to find much interest in the prose of the 
“ Verdendorps,”* nor in the poetry, of which this is a specimen : 

^ “ Blues aud Buffs. A Contested Election and its Eesults.” By Arthur Mills. 
London : Longmans. Green A Co. 1880. 

* " The Trumpet Major.” A Tale. By Thomas Hardy. London : Smijbh, 
Elder A Co. 1880. 

* “ The Verdendorps.” A Novel, By Basil Yerdendorp. Jjondon : Trhbnor 
& Co. 1880. 
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“ And the Maid of the Mist, 

Her own Hood-beating list 
Of arrowic exploits was foretelling.” 

Mr* Jenkins^ new novel, Lisa Lena/’* will certainly not have the 
popularity of “ Ginx’s Baby.” Mr. Jenkins’ works never made any 
pretence to artistic excellence. They appealed rather to the readers 
who relished the coarse stimulants of sensationalism. There is no 
falling off, however, in power in “ Lisa Lena.” Some of the scenes, 
such as the description of the Circus and the account of the extraction 
of the nail from the tiger’s claw, are well done. But this power alone 
will not make a novelist. 

The Misses Zimmern * have started an excellent idea, namely, of 
giving specimens of the best Continental novelists. The only quarrel 
which we have is that they have not given us sufficient specimens. 
We will merely say that this is not a book to get from Mudie’s, but 
to buy. 

We are excepively glad to see that Mr. Payn’s new novel ^ is 
accompanied with illustrations. They are not, perhaps, quite of so 
high an order as we could wish ; but it is something to have made the 
first step in the right direction. As usual, Mr. Payn’s style is both 
light and lively. He never for one moment flags. Such a scene as 
that between Major Lovell and Captain Langton at the “ Frobisher 
Club ” is worthy of Thackeray. 

Mr. G. Manville Fenn’s * strength chiefly lies in depicting country 
scenes and country people. He is evidently a lover of Nature, and 
some of his pictures of scenery are remarkable both for their truth and 
delicacy of drawing. 

It is a pity that the author of “ A Life’s Atonement should spoil 
an interesting tale by blunders of style. Two artists are talking : 
“ You look serious,” says one ; “ The Rhadamanthine gloom which 
veils my brow is but an earnest of the soul within,” replies the other. 
Nor is this by any means an exceptional instance. 

In “Mahalah we have a new novelist, whose style is marked by 
strength and originality of no common order. We regret that we have 
not space to do him justice. He, however, is not only a poet, able 
even to discern beauty in the dreary Essex marshes, but knows also 


“ Lisa Lena.” By Edward Jenkins, Author of Ginx’s Baby,” “ Jobson’s 
Enemi^,” &c, London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivin^on. 1880. 

‘‘Half-Hours with Foreign Novelists.” By Helen and Alice Zimmern. 
With short Notices of the Lives and Writings of the various Authors. London : 
Bemmgton A Co. 1880. 

of « By Proxy,” “Under 

i* ^ .. O- Manville Fenn, Author 

1880^^ Burnford,* &q. London: Cha|>man, Hall, k Co. (lamitskl), 

• A Atonement.” By David Christie Murray. London : Grifliih k 
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the ways of men and women. We most strongly recommend 
“ Mahalah ” to all novel readers who are tired of the ordinary fiction 
of the day. We shall look with interest for the writer’s next novel. 

We can only notice the appearance of Mrs. Linton’s remarkable 
novel, ‘‘The Kebel of the Family,” “ in a three-volume form, and the 
continuation of Mr.’ Black’s “Sunrise,”^* which promises to be one of 
his finest works. 

M. Denoy is pleased in his dedication to call his work only a rough 
sketch. In this definition alone we may at once see the groat distinc- 
tion between French and English novelists. With a Frenchman a novel 
is a work of art, with an Englishman too often merely a pot -boiler. 
This rough sketch, as M. Denoy calls “ Mademoiselle Clarens,” is 
really a finished work of art. M. Denoy brings many accomplishments 
to the task. From internal evidence, if he is not a musician, he is 
passionately fond of music, and if not a painter, a good judge of 
pictures. He works by repeated strokes. Take, for instance, his 
description of any of his characters, of Mademoiselle Clarens herself. 
He first introduces her to us by mere hints and side-strokes, and then, 
as she begins to take her place in the story, gives us, so to speak, a 
full view. Such work is essentially the work of an artist. Nor is this 
all. M. Denoy shows a knowledge not merely of human nature, but 
of national characteristics, as the seventh chapter shows. He possesses 
too, a strong vein of sarcasm, which does not degenerate into mere 
cynicism, as is so often the case with French novelists. 

It is indeed a pleasure to take up the new volume of the Laureate’s,” 
and to find it strong and buoyant with the spirit of youth. The dedi- 
cation to that glorious one year and a half old poet is as sparkling a 
little poem as Tennyson ever wrote. The volume, too, shows a much 
greater versatility within so small a compass than any of the poet’s 
previous volumes. Every reader will be able to find something to his 
liking. Some of us will, however, regret the war spirit that pervades 
some portions. Tyrtaeus in his time played a most useful and even 
necessary part. In these days he is apt to become the Laureate of the 
Jingoes. The true Tyrtseus now is the man who celebrates what 
England’s great Radical poet called the victories of peace. Some of us, 
too, will regret that the pieces entitled “ De Profundis ” should have 
been publidied. But with these and one or two more exceptions, 
there can be but one universal welcome to the volume. Those who 
delighted in the humour and the dialect of the “ Northern Farmer,” 
will find two pieces worthy to be printed side by side with it. Those 
who admire Tennyson’s sonnets, will here meet some of his best. 


u «The Rebel of the Family.” By E. Lynn Linton. London: Ofaatto A 
WindiiB. 1880. 

^ ** Sanrise.” Farts vi. vii. viii. By William Black. London : Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle & Rivington. 1880. ^ 

^ Mademoiselle Clarens.” Par Emmanuel Denoy. Paris : Paul Oilendorf. 
1880. 

Ballads and Other Poems.” By AHred Tennyson. London : 0. K^gaa 
Paul A Co. 1880. 
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Those to whom Tennysonian blank verse is a charm, will here find 
theix favourite metre woven with all the old delicacy. The two gems 
of the book are, however, to our thinking, ** Rispah ” and The Voyage 
of Maeldune.” The last may, we trust, do something to abate the 
Jingo spirit which is raging amongst us. We are, however, far from 
sanguine. Such a pearl of verse will, we fear, be thrown only away. 

Lyrics and Elegies ” are the production of a man of cultivated 
taste. Refinement and scholarship meet us on every page. The poems 
which we like best are those which deal with the external aspects ol 
Nature. Such pieces as In March,” “ In April,” In May,” may be 
read with real pleasure. But something more than taste is in these 
days required to lift a man out of that immense crowd who are striving 
to wear the poet’s crown. 

Had just about one- tenth of the late Mr. Robert Leighton’s poetry 
been published, the world would have given it an undoubted welcome. 
Mr. Leighton had real genius. But everything which a man of genius 
writes is not worth publishing. For instance, here are pages of blank 
verse, which are to the ear utterly formless. They read like Words- 
worth at his worst. Here and there in the volume occur some really 
original thoughts, and some strikinglyli^beautiful lines, but no ordinary 
reader could possibly take the trouble to wade through some three 
hundred and fifty large octavo pages in search of them. The best and 
kindest way of keeping Mr. Leighton’s memory alive would be to pub- 
lish a selection of the best pieces in the present volume. But the selec- 
tion must be truly select, and certainly not exceed a hundred small 
octavo pages. 

Mr. Lee-Hamilton certainly possesses great facility, which has 
probably betrayed him into dilfuseness of style. He beats out his gold 
so thin, that it runs great danger of being mistaken for tinsel. His 
book, however, is valuable as showing the tendency of the day. If 
Mr. Lee-Hamilton has not done justice to The Last Love of Venus,” 
it has principally arisen from the lact that he has allowed himself to be 
too much led away by the fashion of the moment. Such verses as the 
following too clearly betray their origin. 

One morn in the days that are olden, 

When young were mankind and the world, 

The sea, dawn-illumined and golden. 

Was sleeping, by ripple uncurled. 

* # # # # 

"But suddenly over the waters, 

A music came floating along, , 

A music more sweet than the daughters 
Of man ever uttered in song. 

^ * # # * 


"Lyma and Eleffi®.” By Charles Newton Soott, Author of "The Fore- 
gtoaina of Christianity. M London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 1880. 

Leiuhton, Author of 

“Scotch Words. ’ London : C. Kegan Paul A Co. 1880. 

” . Gods, Saints, and Men.*’ By Eugene Lee-Hamilton, Author of "Poems 
and Transoripts.” London ; W. Satchell & Co. 1880. 
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“And Venus the snowy and scented 
From the watery mirror uprose. 

Enthroned on a shell that was tinted 
Like the innermost leaf of a rose/' 

Mr, Lee-Hamilton has quite enough poetical power to rely upon 
liimself, and in his next volume we shall hope to see that power more 
fully developed. 

Mr. Thomson in his “ City of Dreadful Night showed but few 
elements of popularity. In his present volume there are still less. 
Probably Mr. Thomson has eschewed them with a set purpose. In fact 
Mr. Thomson appears to us to at times hold the ordinary reader in con- 
tempt. This frame of mind, however, may be carried to excess. For 
instance, many persons will be repelled by certain passages in “ Vane’s 
Story,” and will not give themselves the trouble to read further. This 
would be a grievous mistake. The volume contains one of the finest 
narrative poems which has been written in modern times; full of 
beauty, and wrought together with manly powerful verse. Of “ Weddah 
and Om-El-Bonain ” it may be truly said, to quote from one of its 
opening stanzas, — 

“ Perfect beauty is its sole end. 

It is ripe flower and fruit, not bud and leaf." 

Here, in short, we meet Mr. Thomson at his very best. Then, too, there 
are a quantity of minor poems which all show Mr. Thomson’s rare 
qualities of quaintness, humour, and melody. Here, for instance, is a 
little poem, the meaning of which there is no need to explain to most 
of our readers : 


“ Waking one morning, 

In a pleasant land, 

By a river flowing 
Over golden sand : — 
Whence flow ye, waters, 
O’er your golden sand ? 
We come flowing 
From the Silent Land. 


Whither flow ye, waters, 

O’er your golden sand P 
We go flowing to the Silent 
Land. 

“And what is this fair realm ? 

A grain of golden sand 
In the great darkness 
Of the Silent Land/' 


Such an exquisite little poem, so pregnant with meaning, ought to send 
many a reader to Mr. Thomson’s new volume. 

“ Gems of National Poetry is an attempt by Mrs. Valentine to 
give us in a small space a select collection of our best poetry. It 
differs from Mr. Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury" principally in three 
ways, that it gives specimens of our dramatists, satirists, and also of 
our living poets. Taking it on its own ground, “ The Golden Trea- 
sury” might, we think, be improved. It is not quite easy to reconcile 
Mr, Palgrave’s theory with his practice. For instance, he gives us 
Marlowe’s “ Passionate Shepherd to his Love,” but he does not give us 
Raleigh’s answer, which is the finer poem* of the two. Again, Mr. 


^ “ Vane’s Story, Weddah and Otn-EUBonain, and other Poems,” By James 
Thomson, Author of '*The City of Dreadful Night,” London: Reeves A 
Turner. 1881 . 

^ “ Gems of National Poetry.” (Chandos Series.) Compiled and Edited by! 
Mrs. Valenfiae. London : Frederick Wame & Co. 
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Palgyave inserts Graham’s, of Gartmore, If doughty deeds my lady 
please,’^ but omits Montrose’s “ My dear and only love,’’ in which 
occur the famous lines — 

“ ril make thee famous by my pen 
And glorious by mj sword j” 
and the equally famous stanza — 

“He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small ; 

Who dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all.” 

In fact, the omissions in ‘‘The Golden Treasury” are to 'us 
utterly unaccountable. For instance, Carew’s beautiful song, “ Ask 
me no more,” is not to be found. That exquisite lyric in England’s 
Helicon, “ Come away, come, sweet love!” is omitted. Ayton’s (16(16) 
“ I loved thee once, I’ll love no more;” Southwell’s “ May never was 
the month of love;” Ealeigli’s “ Shall I like an hermit dwell;” Herbert's 
“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright,” and many more pieces of 
the same rare order are all passed over in “ The (xolden Treasury.” 
Blake and .Beddoes are not mentioned. Mrs. Valentine, therefore, had 
a good opportunity of giving us thpse pieces which Mr. Palgrave had 
from some reason or another omitted. She has unfortunately not availed 
herself of the chance so fully as she might have done. She has sup- 
plied some of Mr. Palgrave’s omissions, but by no means all. The 
worst failing, however, of her book is that she has included too many 
commonplace pieces. What is wanted in a book of this kind is nothing 
but the very best. We want such a book as this to put in our pockety 
to pack in our portmanteau, not so much for the purpose of reading 
as for refreshing our memories. We, therefore, resent anything com- 
monplace as an intrusion and surplusage, Mrs. Valentine's book is, 
however, on the whole, fairly done. She should not have followed 
modern editors in misprinting Ben Jonson’s '‘ Blowball” (p* 402). We 
think her book might be tenfold improved by the simple addition of an 
appendix. Forty pages would suffice to contain her omissions. Above 
all let her consult “ Lyle's Collection” (1827), in its way the choicest 
collection which we know. Amongst modern poetry Mrs, Valentine 
should give some of Mrs. Webster's exquisite lyrics. 

There is a most decided opening for a work like Mr. Cheales’ ‘‘Pro- 
verbial Folk-Lore.” Amongst the best books of this kind we may 
plot Bland's “ Adagia of Erasmus,’' and Mr. Ulick R. Burke’s “ S^nish 
Salt.” Mr. Cheales’ little book has, from a literary point of view, a 
higher aim than either of these. He does not merely illustrate and 
eoaciment on single proverbs, but groups whole classes of proverbs 
together. This is, of course, a far more effective way of handling 
them* It retains all the advantages of the first method and adds new 
pned.; Tn fact, instead of being a broken commentary, it becomes a 
Raptor of criticism. Mr. Cheales, however, before he can 
h<^ to write a really good critical commentary must improve his 

Folk-Low.” By Alan B. Cheales, M.A. London: Simpkiit, 
Hamhiai It Co. 1880. 
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style. He is far too flippant. He occasionally sinks into what may 
be called the hail-fellow-well-met style, which consists of giving the 
most hackneyed quotations and the most stale jokea He might with 
advantage borrow something from Bland’s classical dignity, and also 
something from Mr. Burke’s modern polish. As a rule, Mr. Cheales’ 
comments are sensible and sound. Sometimes, however, he misses his 
way, as in his rem5<rks on the familiar south-country rhyme 

“ A cherry year 

A merry year ; 

A plum year ! 

A dumb year.” 

This, we are told, on the authority of a writer in The of Hoi'ti- 

culture^ means that cherries are never plentiful except when their 
blossoms have a genial spring and summer, and that an abundance of 
plums carries an increase in the death-rate. Now “ this interesting 
explanation,” as Mr. Cheales calls it, is like the definition of a crab by 
the French scientific world, utterly wrong in every particular. The 
word “ merry” has nothing whatever to do with our adjective so spelt, 
but is connected with the French merise, and is a common provincialism 
throughout the south-west of England for the wild cherry ( Prunus 
avium). In Hampshire Merry Feasts” are still held. The learned 
authors of “ English Plant-Names ” further remark that there are 
various kinds of merries,” known as red, black, and white, in diiTeront 
parts of England. The word dumb” has also nothing to do with the 
adjective so spelt, but is a corruption of damson {Prunus communis). 
The meaning of the rhyme now becomes apparent. It simply says 
that a good year for cherries is also a good year for “ merries ” and 
that a good year for plums (always spelt “plumb” by the rustic of the 
west of England, and so making a purer rhyme), is also a good year 
for damsons, — that, in short, the year which is favpurable to cultivated 
is also favourable to wild fruit. On one or two more of Mr. Cheales' 
explanations a word might be added. We perceive that on the next 
page he gives without any warning the two often-quoted proverbs about 
the oak and the ash. We would beg of Mr. Cheales to carefully watch 
for the next seven years whether he ever sees whole woods of ashes 
in leaf before oaks. An individual ash under very favourable circum- 
stances may often be seen in leaf before an oak unfavourably situated. 
But as far as our own observation goes, which has extended to three 
times seven years, we never yet saw an ash in leaf before we had seen 
an oak. We would also beg of Mr. Cheales during the same time to 
atudy Darwin’s works, more especially “ The Origin of Species ” “ The 
Descent of Man,” and “Animals and Plants und^r DomeSication ” and 
perhaps he would then treat the subject of evolution in a less flippant 
manner. 


Baiting an atheist is the last new amusement for women and curates. 
Lady Violet Greville,** however, has invented a new sort pf atheist, 
whom she christens “ the social atheist.” He is not, it appeals, to be 
confounded with the scientific atheist, who, according to Lady Violet 


^ and Ftthionk” Short IWya ReptihJished. By Indy Vi^ 

Greville. London ; LongaiaiiSii Green A: Ob; ^ 
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Greville, •writes such terrible English that not even his own followers 
can understand him. As for the new monster, whom Lady Violet Gre- 
ville portrays in such alarming colours, we can only plead utter ignorance 
of his existence. We have never seen such a being. If, however, 
such a personage exists, and is as utterly loathsome as Lady Violet 
Greville describes him, we most heartily concur in every syllable 
that she utters against him. In the meanwhile, ‘however, we must 
express a doubt whether Lady Violet Greville is not in the same 
position as the old woman who thought that Socrates and Bluebeard 
were the same person. 

Mr. A. B, Davison does not aim in his “ Thousand Thoughts of 
giving us such a book as “ The Rule of Life,” and others of the same 
class, which were so plentiful in the last century. He appears simply 
to have sent his commonplace book to the printers. There is no arrange- 
ment but an alphabetical one. Confusion is, of course, the result. 
Thus under Charity we find almsgiving and liberality of mind placed 
close together without any division between the two. Further, Mr. 
Davison pitches the sentences at our heads without any but the vaguest 
reference. Thus at p. 38 we have a quotation from Fuller’s “ Holy 
State,” and at p. 41 a quotation from Fuller’s ‘‘ Introduction to Pru- 
dence ” without a word of warning that the last Fuller is Thomas 
Fuller, M.D. Mr. Davison’s reading does not appear to be very wide 
or very deep. Still his book contains some good things. Here, for 
instance, is a reflection upon content worthy of Marcus Aurelius. 
“ Banish all imaginary, and you will suffer no real wants. The little 
stream which is left will suffice to quench the thirst of nature, and 
that which cannot be quenched by it is not your thirst, but your 
distemper ” (Bolingbroke, Reflections upon Evils ”). Here is a 
neat variation of Lord Bacon’s “ The worst revolutions arise from the 
belly : ^‘Le peuple est un souverain qui ne demande qu’a manger : 
sa Majeste est tranquille quand elle degere ” (Rivarol). Here, too, 
is a variation of the saying of one of the Elizabethan dramatists, that 
‘‘ marriage is either all heaven or all hell — there is no middle place : ” 

He that marries is like the Doge who was wedded to the Adriatic. 
He knows not what there is in that which he marries: mayhap 
treasures and pearls, mayhap monsters and tempests await him ” 
(Heine). One extract more, and it shall be from Milton: ‘‘Let not 
England forget her precedence of teaching nations how to live.” For 
some years past her precedence has consisted in teaching how to kill 
nations. 

If Dr. Smiles were only a master of a better style, his book** would 
be for pleasanter reading. His facts are so badly put together that 
tibey topple on the top of the reader. He does not so much inform us 
aa overpower us. His scholarship, too, is in every direction of a very 
oM**&^oned kind. But the young are not critical, and it is for the 

^ ** A Ihovsand Thoughts. From various Authors. Selected and Arranged 
Davison. London : Lonraans, Green & Co. 1880. 

^ “ Illustrationa of Courage, Patience, and Endurance.” By 

Samuel Swwes, LL.D., Author of “Lives of the Eugineere,” “Self-Help,” 
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young that Dr. Smiles writes. He is always enthusiastic for whatever 
is good and noble ; and on this account we can forgive much — very 
much. In the present work we rejoice to see that . Dr. Smiles has 
taken up the cause of the animals. Such exhibitions as the pigeon- 
matches at Hurlingham are a disgrace to the age. Let us call especial 
attention to Dr. Smiles’s remarks on this particular subject at p. 355. 
Dr. Smiles, however, has not told the worst. We should have imagined 
that if Dr. Smiles’s work had been brought out with illustrations, it 
would have made a most excellent Christmas book. A better present 
it would be hardly possible to make to a girl or boy. 

The study of Shakespeare has certainly increased of late years, 
owing in a great measure to the labours of the New Shakespeare 
Society. The two Harness Prize Essays aro the latest fruits. Now 
there are about twenty men in England fit to criticize these Essays, 
and as we do not count ourselves one of them, we shall merely call 
attention to the great value of those Essays from a mere literary point 
of view. Anything which tends to throw light upon the growth of 
Shakespeare’s intellect must always possess the highest interest. Any- 
thing, too, which tends to explain his method of working — how he drew 
his characters, whether by slow patient work or rather by quick sharp 
strokes, must have the highest value. 

From Australia we have received a beautifully printed volume on 
The Renascence Drama.” We have carefully read it through, but, 
owing to the author’s peculiar style, are by no means quite certain 
what he means. He appears, however, to wish to prove that Bacon 
was Shakespeare, or that Shakespeare was Bacon — it does not, how- 
ever, much matter which, for one theory is just about as probable as 
the other. 

Mr. Allen Park Paton*® continues his labours. His introduction to 
“ Ooriolanus ” is certainly most interesting. It appears that this play 
stands highest of “ all Shakespeare’s plays as regards the number of its 
emphasis- capitals.” Taking this as his guide, Mr. Paton comes to the 
conclusion which most modern editors have arrived at, that “Coriolanus” 
was amongst the last written of Shakespeare’s plays. Mr. Patou’s 
explanations of some of the most difficult passages are, whether we 
agree with them or no, strikingly ingenious. The well- known difficulty 
“ beesome conspicuities ” is solved in a most original and ingenious 
manner. The explanation of crack ” too, hitherto generally regarded 
as a familiar term for a child, is equally novel, whilst that of fauset 
seller” is still more so. Of course these explanations will not be 
accepted without a great deal of discussion. Mr. Paton has throWU 
down a gauntlet, which will be, not picked up, but snatched up. In 


The Ess^s to which the Harness Prize was awarded, 1880.” 1. By 
0. H. Herford, B,A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 2. By W, H. Widgery, St. 
John's College,* Cambridge. (The above were declared equal in merit) London: 
Smith, Elder k Co. 1880. 

^ .86 « The Renascence l^ama; or, History made Visible.” By William Thomscai,. 
F.R.C.S., F.L.H. Melbonrne: Sands A MacDougall. 1880. 

** The Tragedy of OoriolanuB.” Aooording to the First Fdio. With Intro*, 
dnotion including two Phototypes) and Relative Listi. By Allan Park Paton. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1880. 
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conclusion, we will say that this edition of Coriolanus,’" like all Mr. 
Paton’s jShakespeare’s texts, is beautifully printed on excellent paper, 
and in a type which in these days is a joy to the eyes. 

New editions of Shakespeare keep appearing. The third edition of 
Singer®^ is just finished, and the fourth edition of Dyce®® just begins. 
We regret to see that both of these editions follow the arrangement of 
the first folio in the order of the plays. Of course, neither Singer’s nor 
Byoe’s notes are now quite up to the scholarship of the day. In no 
department of literature have such strides been made during the last 
ten years as in what wo may call Shakespearian philology. The 
last word, however, has by no means yet been spoken, nor will it be 
till the great Dictionary of the Philological Society is completed and 
the last leaf of the Plnglish Dialect Society printed. 

Some years ago there was a fashion for translating Homer. Instead, 
however, of the “ Iliad ” and “ Odyssey,” Faust ” is now the favourite 
subject for translation. Mr. Birds®® is the last new translator in the field. 
His work is undoubtedly praiseworthy. W e have compared several crucial 
passages with those of other translators and though we do not find him 
rivalling Bayard Taylor, whose translation we hold to be by far the 
best, yet we nowhere find him sinking below a high average of 
excellence. We can, however, recommend Mr. Bird’s work for its 
excellent notes. They are superior in quality to any which we know, 
even Bayard Taylor’s. They are precisely the sort of notes which we 
want for “Faust,” illustrating and explaining, by the researches and dis- 
coveries of modern science, the mere hints and guesses of the poet. 
We cannot praise these notes too highly. We think that Mr. Birds 
might write a capital little handbook commentary on “ Faust.” 

Professor Blackie has just published, with large alterations, a second 
edition of his well-known version.*® We need not say that anything 
which Professor Blackie does is sure to be vigorous, and this is the 
general characteristic of his version. We deeply regret to see the tone 
of his remarks on the second part of “ Faust.” The best antidote is an 
admirable article on the subject published by Bayard Taylor in his 
volume of collected Essays. 

At the head of all Christmas books we must place Miss De Morgan’s 
and Mr. Crane’s “Princess Fiorimonde.” We advisedly say Miss De 
Morgan’s and Mr. Crane’s book, because they have, as should be the 
case with all art-books, worked together. Generally speaking, a 

^ “The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare.** By S. W. Singer, F.S.A. 
Third Edition, revised. London : George Bell k Sons. 1879, 1880. 

^ ** The Works of William Shakespeare.” By Eev. Alescander Dyoe. FourUi 
Edition. London : Bickers k Son. 1880. 

“Faust: a Tragedy.’* By Goethe. Translated, chiefly in blank verse, with 
Introduction and Notes, by James Adey Birds, B.A., F.G.S. London ; Longmans, 
Oreen k Co. 1880. 

“Faust; a Tragedy.” By Goethe. Translated into English Terse, with 
Kotos ^li^Prshotinary Eemarks by John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in 
of Edinburgh. S^ud Edition. Carefully revised and largely 
re#tiiites« London : Macmillan k Co. 1880. 

Nodidaoe of PrincesB Florimonde, and other Stories.** By Mary De 
Mdittaa* a ,Plucuahion.** With Illastrations by Walter Oiatte. 

London; lioomiHan & Co. 1880. 
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Christmas book is not a work of art at all. Sometimes the text is 
made a peg on which to hang the illustrations, sometimes the illustra- 
tions a peg on which to hang the text. Often, however, neither text 
nor illustrations have anything to do with one another. Christmas 
books, in fact, have for some years past become the refuge of bad 
writing and bad drawing. At Christmas all the literary dust-holes are 
emptied on the head of the public. It is therefore pleasant to meet 
with such a decided exception as the ‘‘ Princess Piorimonde.’* Pen and 
pencH have both worked together. Again, too, this book is not of that 
tmwieldly sise to which Christmas books have grown, and which makes 
reading a perfect difficulty. The stories are charming, and the illus- 
trations even still more so. Mr. Crane always shows to the greatest 
advantage when he deals with poetical subjects. Nothing can be hap- 
pier in its way than the three winged boys in the fresco on the title- 
page, bearing the load of the necklace, Mr. Crane always excels in 
drawing children and cupids and elves. We do not, however, feel 
quite certain whether the wood-cutting pi’ocess has in this case quite 
done Mr. Crane justice. Mr, Crane’s chief characteristics are fancy, 
humour and delicacy, and these would bo far better brought out by 
means of the new jffioto-engraving processes, but the best of these, on 
account of their expensiveness, are for book- work entirely out of 
the question. When this difficulty is overcome, art, as far as book 
illustrations are concerned, will receive a new impulse, and the chief 
gainers will be men like Mr. Crane, whose poetical qualities will then 
be more clearly seen. To return, however, to the “ Princess Fiori- 
monde,” lot us call especial attention to the humour of some of the tail- 
pieces, to the beauty of the landscapes in some of the headings of the 
chapters, and, above all, to the poetical feeling which pervades the fron- 
tispiece, and the illustrations of Arasmon and Chrysea singing, and the 
Princess Fernanda by the sea-shore. 

Somebody, either the author or the publishers, have in “ Yellow- 
Cap” defrauded the fairies of their rights. There are no illustrations. 
Now, a Christmas fairy tale without illustrations is like a Christmas 
plum-pudding without plums. Besides, if ever fairies deserved illus- 
trations, these most certainly do. They are lineal descendants of Mab 
and Puck. Then, too, in ‘‘Eumpty Dudgett” there are the most 
delightful children, who certainly also deserve to be illustrated by the 
very best artist who could be fbund — Prince Hector with the black 
eyes, Prince Harold with the brown, and Princess Hilda with the blue, 
who lived in the finest of palaces and the loveliest of gardens. Alto- 
gether it is a complete mystery why Yellow-Cap ” should be without 
a single illustration. Perhaps it is meant for Quaker children, who, 
we believe, are not allowed to look at picture-books. 

The author of “Eose Leaves”** has shown a much greater know- 

** Ydiiow-Cap, and ether Fiwry Stories for Children.” By Julian Hawthorne. 
London : l^ongmane, Green k Co. 1880. 

•* Bose liMves ; Tea-time Tales for Young LittleFolks and Young Old Folks.” 
From the Swedish of Hiohard Gastalsson. By Albert Atberg, Bditnr of ” Ohit-obat 
by Puck.” With Frontispieoe by Mary Sibree, and nnmeroos CNIg^hial 
Uona by Larsen mid others. London : W. Swan Sonnensohein A .Allen. IBSO. 
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ledge of Qjrdmary children’s hearts. Miss Sibree has given ns a most 
delightful frontispiece, cramftil of Fairyland. The Queen of the 
Fairies comes in seated on a crystal carriage drawn by a team of doves, 
aU going at full flight, driven by as saucy a charioteer as ever was seen 
in Fagry, Alongside, as fast as their legs and wings will carry them, 
run a crowd of little Pucks carrying lanterns ; whilst in front fly a bevy 
of the fairest fairies, heralding the Queen’s approach. Now, this is the 
sort of thing which goes direct to children’s hearts, and we strongly 
,, recommend ‘‘ Rose Leaves,” if only for its frontispiece. 

The same publishers send us two more Christmas books, one by 
the same author,** and one by the same translator, ** but though they are 
both good in their way, especially “ Woodland Notes yet we hardly 
think they equal “ Rose Leaves ” in their attractions for the young. 

“ Pansie’s Flour Bin ” *® is another fairy tale, which for interest and 
for its illustrations may take its place by the side of “ Rose Leaves.” 

“Little Britain”*’ is most profusely illustrated by Mr. C. O. 
Murray. We regret that we cannot join in the chorus of praise, 
which has been bestowed upon these illustrations. They appear to us 
to belong to that school of book illustrations which flourished about 
thirty to forty years ago, and which is not yet dead — a school which 
too much overlooks beauty, is comic rather than humorous, and makes 
sensation do duty for thought. In their own way, however, these 
illustrations are not without merit. They at all events show vigour 
and facility. 

“ The Birds’ and Insects* Post-Ofiice ” *® is written by the late Robert 
Bloomfleld the poet, and is printed in large type for little children 
who are in a transition state from pictures to letters. 

“ Grandmama’s Recollections ” possess one great recommendation : 
they are excessively short and to the point, and can be easily under- 
stood and remembered by young children. “ The Fisherman of 
Khava ” *® is more ambitious, and is suited for somewhat older readers. 
With these may be joined “The Captain’s Dog ” ** and “Stepping 


^ ^‘Fabled Stories from the Zoo : Tea-time Tales for Young Little Folks and 
Young Old Folks.” By Albert Albert. With numerous original Illustrations. 
London : W. Swan Sonnenschein & Allen. 1880. 

“Woodland Notes: Tea-time Tales for Young Little Folks and Young 
<Hd Folks.” From the Swedish of Ricbard Gustafsson. By Albert Alborg, 
IiOndon: W. Swan Sonnenschein A Allen. 1880. 


•• ^^Fansie's Flour Bin,” By the Author of “Si 01ave*s,” “When I was a 
^ttlo Girl ” Ac. lUiistrated by Adrian Stokes. London : Maomillan & Co. 1880. 

^ ** Little Britain. Together with the Spectre Bridegroom : a Legend of 
Sbimy Hollow.” By Washington Irving. JUustrated by Charles O. Murray. 

: Sampson Low^ Mamton, Searle A Rivington. 1880. 

; W Buds’ and Innects’ Post-Offloe.” By Robert Bloomfield, Author of 

“Former’s Boy,” Rural Tales.” Wifli Thirty-five Illustrations. London: 
1880. 

|' ^“(femdmama’8 ^ By Grandmamn Parker. With ntnnercms 

lUnstvations. London ; W. Swan Sonnenscbmn A Alien. 1880.' 


; T Fisherman of, Bhava; or, DjalmOh's Voyage to Rthem % O; E. 

of “ IBVetFork,” Ac. London : W. Swan Sonnenoohdlii A .Allon. 

‘ ^ Bogr By Lonis Fnadli With numoromi Oligiiiid Mas- 

tendon ; W. Swan ^nn^sohoin A ABon. 
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Stones.” ^ In all of them^ the illustrations are of a very ordinary charao*^ 
ter, those in Stepping Stones ” being perhaps the best. 

The late Mr. Kingston ** was a true friend of boys at Christ* 
mas. He probably cheered as many saiior*boys with his prose as 
Dibden has sailors with his songs. His two posthumous works show 
no falling-off in hig vigour of style nor in his power of sustaining 
interest. We have also to acknowledge two works by another favourite 
of boys, Jules Verne,** ** who, however, allows his imagination far 
greater liberties than Mr. Kingston. 

From Mr. Pickering we have a most charming little edition of 
Warwick's Spare Minutes.” The binding is delightful. The only 
fault we have to find is with the print, which is too small. The type 
in the 1779 edition is quite small enough, and does not make too big a 
volume. 


MISCELLANEA. 

M H. jeans has rendered a good service to all lovers alike of Latiil 
literature and of famous correspondence in issuing a translation 
of Selected Letters from Cicero.” ^ Of the few famous letter*writ6rs 
of the world Cicero holds, perhaps, the highest place. Pliny, Horace 
Walpole, Madame De Sevign<!‘, and Lord Chesterfield are all in their 
way great, and each is dear to those who love human nature expressed 
in epistles. But both perhaps for style and for historical interest 
Cicero must stand first. The period covered by his correspondence 
is not only the most important in the history of Borne, but perhaps 
one of the most important in the history of the world. Here we see 
Cicero, not, it may be, exactly as he was, but certainly as he wished 
to be considered, and the tJ^uest idea of the man’s character is thus 
disclosed to us. It has been sfiid that Mr. Fronde’s picture of Cicero 
is as unfair as his study of Caesar is overwrought and inaccurate, but 


Stones : a Stoiy of our Inner Life.^ By Sarah Doudnegr. 
Author of'*'* Stmngers Yet,” “The Wrong Side of Life,” Ac. London r 'traiiam 
Isbister Co. (Limited). 1880. 

^ The Heir of Kilfinnao ; a Tale of the Shore and Ocean.” By William 0. 
Kingston, Author of ** Snow-Shoes and Canoes,” ** With Axe and lUfle,” &o. 
London : Sampson Low, Maraton, Searle & Bivington. 1881. 

^ “Dick Cheveley: His Adventutes and Misadventures.” By W. M/ G. 
Kingston, Author of **The Heir of KBfinnan,” Ao. lliondon: Sampson Low, 
Harstoo, Searle A Bivington. 1881. 

“lie Tribulations of a Chinaman.” By Jules Verne. Translated by Wen 
E. Frewer, lUustrated by L. Benett. London : Sampson Low, Mamtoni Sea«Ie 
A Bivington. 1880. 

“ Xh. Steam Qobm.” Part I. The Demon of Oamnoie. By Jito Yewrt. 
T V a ariate d frm Peenoh by A. D. Kiagrton. Iira^ : SaagMM Imw# 
Uanton, Sew^&Binogtea. 1880 . 

“ filMwli^iiles { or, Basoltred Hoditationi and Pfemoditatod Awolothwia'* 
^yArthttWarwirtc. London : Pidceiring ft Oo. 18S1. 

» “TIm Idft Md Lettan of Oieero.* By tlw Bov. «h % Jfmxk 

1880. 
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it seems to tis that the character of the great orator is more happily 
conceived by Mr. Froude than most of the persona whom he chose to 
treat have been. Judge Cicero by his letters alone, and he will be 
seen to be a vain, somewhat selfish, weak-minded, well-meaning, but 
on the whole an admirable man, unable to appreciate the greatness of 
the mightier spirit than his own with whom he is brought into close 
contact. To him Caesar is not the master of the world and the first of 
men. He looks on him rather as the valet looks upon the man he 
serves, and to the valet no man is a hero. The absurd egotism with 
which Cicero dwells again and again upon the fact that he has saved 
the Republic by his illegal murder of the Catiline conspirators, shows 
how consumed he was by the sense of his own importance. He 
evidently is under the distinct impression that Ik^ is the greatest man 
in Rome, that all he does and says and thinks is of the utmost 
importance to the welfare oi‘ the commonwealth, that his utterances 
should be listened to as the utterances of an infallible oracle. Cicero 
cannot be called “ a foolish mild man,” but he certainly was ‘‘ a little 
overparted ” in the rule he attempted to play before the eyes of Rome 
and of the world. Great as a speaker, great as a writer, he was no 
more great as a statesman than he was great as a poet. Mr. Jeans has 
done his work well, but people will of course miss favourite letters. 
It is this necessary fault of all selections that they cannot satisfy every 
one. But as a whole it must he admitted that the selections do 
full justice to Cicero’s correspondence. It seems to us that Mr. Jeans 
makes a great mistake in rendering Cicero’s Greek words, with which 
he is so fond of dotting his letters, by French quotations, and, above all, 
by translating the quotations from Greek poets by parallel passages 
from living poets. The first gives a curiously modern and unreal 
appearance to the letters ; the second is a mistake from the point of 
view of scholarship. It seems absurd to find Cicero gravely quoting 
poets whose works were not written until after his own death. 

Robert Scliumann’s Essays- are most fascinating reading, even to 
those who are not deeply versed in music. Of the school of writers 
who were led by the brilliant melancholy of Jean Paul Richter’s 
philosophy, and by the fantastic power of Hoffmann, Schumann early 
enrolled himself, and the influence of his masters is readily visible in 
his writings for his own Neue Zeitschnft fur 3Iusik, from which the 
Essays in the book called Music and Musicians” have been selected 
and translated. He introduces a new element of poetic fancy into 
criticism by his invention of the mysterious Society of Davidites, who 
were banded together against the Philistines, and of whom Florestan, 
Skulebius and Master Raro were the chief members. In his Essays 
tlie^ ^tibree especially appear, giving their opinions and expressing 
their ideas from the different points of view adopted by the differing 
natures of the three imaginary friends. Eusebius is the more thought* 
fill; Florestan is impassioned and eager ; Master Raro is calm, philo- 
sop^c and judicial. The conversations of these three and of the other 

* and Masicians.” By Bobert Sehumami. Translated by F. Anny 

Raymond Bitter.. First Series. William Beeves. 
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Daviditesupon the various musical subjects on which Schumann wrote, 
form a kind of series of musical Platonic dialogues, or glorified and 
poetic “ Noctes Ambrosianse,” of the most delightful kind. There is 
something strangely attractive about criticisms clothed in the form of 
interchange of ideas among friends who address each other in the 
poetical style of Jean Paul’s Siebenkaes and Leibgeber, and who can 
follow out a critical idea with all the exquisite fancy of the author of 
the glorious “ Golden Jar.” English lovers of music and of beautiful 
prose owe a debt of gratitude to an American woman for being the 
first to translate these charming fragments of critical writing, which 
ought to have founded, and may yet found, a new school of criticism. 

The third and fourth parts of Mr. Cutler’s admirable work on 
Japanese Ornament and Design deserve the highest praise.® The 
exceeding beauty of the illustrations chosen will render the work of 
great value to all kinds of art workmen, as well as to the mere student, 
who will be especially benefited by having such j^crfect examples of the 
creative power of Japanese design brought together for him in so con- 
venient a form. In Part III. there is a delightful study of fishes in 
water, done in a soft blue-green, which suggests the clear effect of 
river water, or of calm sea near the shore, in a most successful 
manner. Some delicious designs for ornamentation, enclosed in circles, 
will be regarded with pleasure for all kinds of decorative work, from 
designs for curtains or wall papers to the ornaments for the binding of 
a book. Some coloured plant studies are wonderfully beautiful in 
their faithful realism ; and there are several examples of those studies 
of flying birds in which the Japanese artists are so exceptionally 
fortunate. Some glorious designs in dead gold on a dull reddish 
ground resolve themselves readily to the decorative mind into the 
most magnificent curtains and wall designs. The fourth part, which 
concludes this very valuable work, contains a careful and exhaustive 
Essay on Japanese Art, and a studied investigation and analysis of its 
principles, which should bo read with care by every one to whom 
the question is of interest. It also contains a splendid example of 
Japanese genius in a landscape worked in gold and red upon a blapk 
ground. 

Mr. Jones has succeeded in making rather a tiresome book out of very 
interesting subjects.^ The credulities which have afflicted humanity 
from time to time ought to afford material for a series of exceedingly 
interesting chapters, but Mr. Jones has not the art of combining his facts 
with ease or of re-telling them with lightness. He is perhaps one of 
the very worst anecdotists existing. Whenever he can make a story 
incomprehensible he makes a point of doing so, and under such able 
treatment this bulky volume is as difficult reading as a colteelion of 
books on shipping returns would be to an assthetic poet. Its chief use 
will be as a work of reference to a certain class of writers who rely 


* ** A Grammar of Japanese Ornament and Design.” By Thomas W. Cutler, 
London : B, T. Bastford.^ 

^ '^Oredalitiea Past and Present.’* By William Jones, London: Chattoand 
Windns. 1880. 
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chiefly on their ‘‘padding’’ for effect. They will find plenty of 
“padding” in Mr, Jones’s book — ^the marvellous, the odd, and the 
superstitious, all treated of at great length ; and there is certainly 
enough brought together to furnish themes for a whole series of 
occasional articles. Otherwise it is not particularly useful, though it 
might serve for amusement if taken up at odd moments when one 
wanted some casual reading, for, dipping in here and there, one might 
find passages that would repay the trouble taken. 

“ Minor Arts ” is a rather silly book.® The idea of attempting to treat 
in a little volume of 148 pages of the various arts of working in leather, 
of porcelain painting, of wood-carving, of mosaics, and of repousse 
work, is in itself almost absurd; and, not content with this, Mr. Leland 
gives chapters on stencilling, on transferring patterns, and on model- 
ling in clay and taking casts. This is indeed a large order for one 
little volume to answer, and its information is necessarily of a some- 
what condensed nature ; but it may possibly be found attractive by 
persons who have nothing much to do, and like to play at handicrafts 
which, when undertaken by the right people in the right spirit, are 
raised to the dignity of arts. 

We have also received the eleventh part of Mr. Grove’s admirable 
“ Dictionary of Music,” ® which contains the conclusion of Mr. Rockstro’s 
historical article on the Opera, and another long paper, by the same 
author, on the Oratorio, as well as an elaborate article on the Organ by 
Mr. E. J. Hopkins, the organist to the Temple, Messrs. Macmillan 
send several of their valuable and carefully got-up school-books.^ A 
new edition of Tate’s “ Cambist,”® carefully adapted to the present 
day, will be of great use to all connected with questions of exchange. 
Mr. James Simpson has written a curious pamphlet® on the question 
of John Bunyan’s gipsy descent, a fact which Mr. Simpson energeti- 
cally maintains. 

** “ Minor Arts.” By C. G. Leland. Macmillan & Co. 

® “ A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. ” Edited by George Grove. Part XL, 

“ Opera to Palestrina.” London : Macmillan. 

^ Pliny’s “ Letters,” Book III,, edited by J. B. Mayor; Zenophon’s “Anabasis,*' 
Books L-IV., edited by W. W. Goodwin and J. W. White; “Selected Epb 
grams of Martial,” edited by H. M. Stephenson; Livy, Hannabalian War,” 
edited by G. C. Macaulay; “Progressive French Reader, 1st Year,” By G. 
Eugene Fasnacht; “The Queen's College Calendar, 1880-81.” London: Mac- 
millan. 

® “ Tate's Modern Cambist.” Edited by Hermann Schmidt. London ; Wilson, 
Royal Exchange. 

• “The English Universities and John Bunyan.” By James Simpson. New 
James Miller. London : Baillidre, Tydndall & Co. 
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Art. L — Kant’s Moral Philosophy. 

1. Immamiel Kanfs Gvtindlegung zu.r Meiaphijsik der Sitten 
und Kritik der Praktischen Vernuunft, Herausgegeben vol 
Karl Rosenkranz. Leipzig: Leopold Voss. 1838. 

Ueher das Kantische Moralprindp and den Oegeumtz 
formaler und Materialer Moral princlpien. Von EduarI) 
Zeller. Berlin. 1880. 

A mong the first to point out the insecurity of the foundation 
on which Kant attempted to reconstruct religion, wa» the 
celebrated classical scholar Daniel Wyttenbach, born at Berne 
in 1746. Dr. Max Muller, from a note in whose Hibbert 
Lectures we borrow this information, quotes a passage from a 
Latin work of the learned Professor, in which he contends, in 
opposition to the Philosopher of Kbnigsburg, that the categories 
or forms of the understanding — the original notions supposed to 
underlie all our knowledge — possess an authority paramount to 
experience, and lead directly to fresh intellectual discovery. 
Kant, he complains, had banished his three regulative ide^ God 
Immortality, Liberty, from the realm of Metaphysics tiPij^S&at of 
Ethics ; he had precipitated them from the firm bright summit 
of the intellect into the dark and slippery den of the inner sense. 
Thus unnaturally deriving theoretical dogma from practical data, 
instead of practical dogma from theoretical data, Kant is justly 
open to the reproach of disloyal conduct towards the mistress 
[Vol. CXV. No. CCXXVIII.]— New Semes, VoL LIX. No. II. Z 
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whom he professed to serve — “divine Philosophy.” Denying 
the arrogant pretensions of that “daughter of debate,” the 
inner sense, Wyttenbach sarcastically compares Kant’s pro- 
cedure to the DeiLS ex machind resource of the embarrassed and 
desperate dramatist. Arrayed in a new imperial robe, an- 
nounced by an unheard-of name, the CATEGORICAL Imperative, 
that pseudo-deity of the metaphysician, the Inner sense, is 
once more led on the philosophical stage to sue for popular 
favour, to win the most sweet voices pf the groundlings of the 
theological playhouse, to instruct us how to “ believe with 
the practical reason that which the speculative reason has found 
incredible.” 

Though unable to adopt the affirmative clauses of Wytten- 
bach's indictment of Kant’s aew critical principle, we submit that 
this early reclamation has from the negative point of view lost none 
of its original force. Our unfavourable opinion is corroborated 
by the authoritative verdict of Professor Max Muller. Support- 
ing his theological structure on a very different basis, this eminent 
scholar affirms that “ the one opening left in Kant’s system — 
namely, the absolute certainty of moral truth, and through it the 
certainty of the existence of God' — is now closed up.” How, indeed, 
can it be otherwise ? If, as Kant maintains, the human reason is 
untrustworthy when it ventures into the world Invisible, the moral 
sense must surely be still less trustworthy. If we cannot know 
things per se through the operations of the Speculative intellect, 
we cannot know them through the processesof the Practical reason. 

In his first great book Kant has satisfactorily demonstrated 
the existence of prinpiples of certitude valid within the sphere of 
our sensible experience, but incapable of application to the sphere 
beyond it. So strongly was he convinced of the irapotency of 
the reason when transcending its natural limits, that he declared 
that if it were possible to prove that all thinking beings are in 
themselves simple substances, necessarily carrying a personality 
with them, and having a consciousness of their existence dis- 
tinct from matter, the demonstration would constitute a capital 
objection to the Critical philosophy, since we should thus have 
made one step out of the world of Sense, should thus have 
entered the terra incognita of Noumena^ the Soul, the World, 
God.* Transcendental ideas such as these are, according to 
Kant, the products of the Pure reason, theorems which have no 
premisses derived from experience, illusions whose glamour the 
most vigilant caution cannot escape, any more than the instructed 
S^ctator can prevent the sea from appearing more elevated in 
the middle than near the shore, or than the astronomer can 

‘ See “ Kritik der ^einen Venmnft,” fourth edition (Rigs), pp. 353, 408. 
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help seeing the moon of a greater diameter when she rises, 
though he does not allow himself to be deceived by the appear- 
ance. The truth, then, which is possible to man is real, but 
Jimited. Kant circumscribed the mind. Within the ring-fence 
of experience he pronounced it trustworthy. This circum- 
scription permits, the construction of a philosophy which has 
science for its basis ; it disallows the possibility of a philosophy 
which proposes to investigate the objects of a supersensible world. 
It repudiates ontology, the science of Transcendental realities— 
Metaphysic proper. 

In thus determining the boundary-line of science Kant rendered 
a real service to philosophy. He showed that the understanding, 
when not travelling beyond her province, was no deceptive 
guide ; that truth was attainable, but only relative truth ; that 
human reason has a natural tendency to overstep her constitu- 
tional limits. The idms never confront their objects. We can 
solve problems — mathematical, physical, biological. We cannot 
solve problems which relate to the universe, to the soul, to God. 
Contradiction, transcendental illusion, are inseparable from all 
such attempts. 

But Kant did not stop here. Dissatisfied apparently with this 
negative result — perhaps shrinking, himself, from the loss of all 
theological belief, or possibly reflecting that an old servant who 
suffered from an unfortunate inability to discriminate between 
his own and his masters property stood greatly in need of a 
moral check — Kant set himself resolutely to discover, if possible, 
an antidote for his own and his neighbour's scepticism, and a 
preventive for the misappropriating proclivities of the luckless 
Larnpe, and the domestic banditti of whom he was the uncon- 
scious representative. Accordingly, to make amends for his 
deadly attack on the religion of the Pure reason, he invented a 
religion of the Practical reason, a religion which, if not wholly 
satisfactory to the philosopher, was at any rate good enough for 
Larape. And thus, as has been wittily said, having turned 
religion out at the front door, he let her in again at the back. 

Was this clandestine readmission justifiable ? Was this surrep- 
titious procedure successful ? 

The rapid and dreaded growth of scepticism, the impossibility 
of repelling the assaults of Biblical criticism, the gradual retreat 
of faith before the advance of science, compels the adherents of 
orthodoxy to have recourse to every available weapon ; and 
German philosophy, once despised or denounced, is now invoked 
by accomplished clergymen to extend its protecting over the 
collapsing form of theology. At one time we are invited by an 
imposing metaphysical hierophant to enter the kingdom of 
heaven through the golden gate of Hegelian ontology. At 
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another we are condescendingly informed by some superannuated 
phoenix of philosophy, or by some younger lion of literature, that 
though Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason” was indeed a negation 
of the highest knowledge, in his second great work, the Critique 
of the Practical Reason,” he triumphantly revindicated the 
fundamental truths of religion. On a third. occasion we find a 
pre-eminent pillar of the Church suffusing his logic with beautiful 
emotion, and turning the tender eyes of ecclesiastical affection 
on that spotless virgin, the Categorical Imperative, while 
administering an indignant rebuke to the improper person 
called Positive Science, who will not leave ‘^the unknowable 
unknown.” 

Observant of the “mollia tempora fandi,” and influenced by the 
critical examination of Kant’s moral principle in Professor Zeller’s 
severe but appreciative and in part apologetic essay, we propose, 
with such assistance as we can derive from the perusal of this and 
other kindred works, to reconsider the arguments by means of 
which the philosopher of pure reason endeavoured to rear a super- 
structure of metaphysical belief and theological knowledge on the 
foundations of transcendental illusion and ontological nullity. Our 
intended refutation shall commence with a preliminary sketch of 
the Ethical system of Kant, and as we proceed we shall glance 
from time to time at some of the characteristic prescriptions of 
the Critical philosophy. 

Turning first to the pages of the “Foundation of the Metaphysics 
of Morals,” we shall see that Kant opens his inquiry by drawing 
a distinction between the empirical and rational mode of treating 
ethics. All philosophy which rests on the ground of experience 
he terms empirical ; the philosophy which is independent of 
experience is called pure or rational philosophy. Moral philo- 
sophy, like natural philosophy, has both an empirical and 
rational part. It is necessary to disengage the rational from the 
empirical elements, the metaphysic of morals from the practical 
science of man. This necessity arises from the consideration of 
the essence of the moral law, from the common idea of duty or 
obligation. The sense of obligation is entirely independent of 
all diversities, ethnical, national, tribal, or individual. It is 
universally binding ; it admits no exceptions ; it is absolute. The 
ground of obligation therefore must not be sought in the human 
constitution or in mundane circumstance. 

Again, conformity to moral law is not sufficient to sustain the 
idea of the morally good. The morally good is the good which 
exists, or the good which is accomplished for the sake of law, 
and for the sake of law only. Duty implies the necessity of an 
atioh out of respect for the law. This is the highest principle 
of morality, and to establish this principle is the object of Kant’s 
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Moral Metaphysic. The only real and absolute good is the 
perfect will. Wealth, power, talent, judgment, courage, are 
good, it is true, in a qualified sense ; but if the will be not good, 
they degenerate and become mischievous. Nor is it through its 
beneficial efiects that the will acquires this character, but through 
its volitional power.- Even if it effected nothing, provided it had 
done its best, it would still retain its full value. No utility 
would increase, no lack of utility diminish that value. Utility 
is the setting of the diamond which marks but does not make 
its value. The good will is the diamond, and, like the diamond, 
shines of itself. 

In this representation of the absolute worth of the will, with- 
out any extrinsic advantage attached to its. exercise, Kant 
admits that there is a certain singularity, and consents to put the 
idea to the test. If, he allows us to ask, the will has such 
intrinsic value, why has nature given us reason to regulate its 
action ? Keason, he answers, is a deceptive guide. In every 
organized being we assume the perfection of the different organs 
which constitute it and adjust it to the purposes of life. Self- 
preservation, prosperity, happiness, are the proper ends of nature ; 
but these ends are not attained by the exercise of reason. On 
the contrary, the cultivation of reason occasions trouble and 
discontent ; the arts of luxury, her equivocal creation, corrupt ; 
science, her more genuine offspring, disturbs ; and the superiority 
which is accorded to reason induces envy. Securer and more 
luminous guidance would have been provided by the unerring 
intimations of an innate instinct. W^e conclude, then, that the 
true distinction of reason as a practical faculty is to produce, 
inherently and absolutely, Good. For as in all her other arrange- 
ments Nature has an end in view, we presume that the formation 
of such a will, a result which only reason could effect, was 
the end she proposed to herself in the case of such a being as 
man. 

With this cardinal purpose, the production of a good will, 
Nature, in her wisdom, has associated a, subordinate object, the 
attainment of happiness. ^ The preoccupation of reason, however, 
with her primary end necessarily involves the frequent renuncia- 
tion of pleasure, profit, and felicity, leaving us only the self- 
content which accompanies the loyal execution of her command, 
or even the faithful though futile endeavour to execute it. But 
what, the inquirer will ask, is meant by a good will ? How* is tho 
true conception of it determined ? By the imperial idea of duty, 
replies the philosopher. No action, he continues, prompted by 
feeling inclination, has any moral value. All purpose or 
i ntention, all ends associated with purpose or intention, however 
unexceptionable, must be pronounced incapable of confemng a 
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moral value on action. Whatever contributes to our happiness, or 
even to that of others, can be effected by different agencies, and 
therefore does notrequire the will of a rationalheing to produce it. 

The will, then must be determined by a ct priori prin- 

ciple. The idea of law — law in and for itself — constitutes the 
morally good ; respect for law is the essence* of duty. In the 
absence of all intrinsic incitements, there remains only the uni- 
versal legality of actions to serve as principle. Conformity to 
law is the imperative of morality, the absolute unconditional 
moral commandment. Our rule of conduct or maxim of action, 
as Kant denominates it, must be such that, while adopting it, we 
can wish it at the same time to become a universal law — the law, 
that is, of all rational beings. Nature acts according to laws, 
but only a rational being has the faculty of acting in accordance 
with the representation of law. The representation of an ob- 
jective principle is a command of reason, and the formula of the 
command has the character of an imperative; all imperatives 
are expressed by SHALL or ought, and denote an affinity between 
the objective law of the reason and the will. Imperatives are 
either hypothetical or categorical. The hypothetical imperative 
represents the practical necessity of an action as a means to an 
end ; as the study of medicine for the cure of a patient. The 
attainment of happiness is avowed by the common end which 
all rational beings have in view. The precept of the hypothetical 
imperative is declarative, prudential, conditional. But there 
is an imperative which is unconditional, absolute, categorical. 
It does not concern the mode or consequence of action, but the 
form and principle, the mental predisposition. As the categorical 
imperative includes only the law, and the maxim conformable 
to the law, and as the maxim can be framed independently of 
all conditions, all that is requisite to formulate the categorical 
imperative is the universality of the law to which the maxim of 
conduct is to conform. Kant’s first ethical principle, then, may 
be thus expressed : Act accordimg to that maxim only which 
yon can at the same time^ wish to become a universal law ; or, 
as in this case, the universality of the law may be considered as 
the equivalent of the order of nature : Act as if the maxim of 
thy action were by thy will to become a universal law of Nature. 

The canon of the moral judgment must not be sought in the 
distinctive qualities of the constitution of man. All empirical 
motives, all provocations of pleasure, the love of love,^^ or the 
inspiration of enthusiasm, must be discarded. They are, to borrow 
Kant’s own beautiful language, the sweet illusions that, like 
clouds, surround the reason. The divine Here, whom Ixion should 
desiire to fold in his embrace, is Virtue in her naked purity 
Morality divested of the drapery of the sensible world ; Goodness 
without ornament, without reward. 
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The ground of every hypothetical imperative is a relative end — 
the satisfaction of a want, or the gratification of a desire, at 
least the promotion of human happiness — and thus can furnish 
no universally valid and necessary principle. We will assume, 
however, that there is Something which has an absolute value in 
itself ; something which is its own end, and as such can be the 
ground of determinate law. In it, and in it alone, would lie the 
ground of the categorical imperative or practical law. 

Such an end is Man, for man is a rational being, and rational 
nature is assumed to exist as an end in itself. It is true that as 
man can only represent his own existence, the principle thus sup- 
plied is subjective. But as every other rational being has precisely 
the same justification for representing his existence, the principle 
has also an objective character. This, then, is Kant s second 
principle, and the imperative may be formulated thus : So act 
that thoio always use Humanity ^ as well in thy person as in 
the person of every other^ at the same time, as an end, hut 
never as a means only. 

With this moral ideal all action is required to harmonize. 
There is in human nature a tendency to higher perfection, the 
neglect of which is inconsistent with devotion to the imperial end 
proposed by Nature, the development and amelioration of the 
race. And as the end which all men inevitably contemplate is 
their own personal happiness, so the happiness of the aggregate 
called mankind, must be the end of every individual composing 
that aggregate. Otherwise the idea of humanity fails to attain 
completeness of effect. 

That this principle of humanity, as end in itself, is not bor- 
rowed from experience, is proved by its universality; for it refers 
to all rational beings, even to beings of whom experience makes 
no report. The ground of all practical legislation lies objectively 
in the form of universality, according to Kant's first principle ; 
subjectively in the end, according to the second principle ; the 
idea of the will of every rational being as universally legislative, 
furnishing the third principle. Man is thus subjected to his own 
legislation, and this legislation is both individual and universal. 
The imperative of action must be unconditional ; the animating 
principle, that of autonomy, obedience to the supreme law of his 
own being, not that of heteronomy, compliance with solicitations 
other than those of the self-legislating will. 

This idea of universal yet individual legislation introduces us 
to the magnificent conception of a kingdom of Ends. By a king- 
dom of ends Kant understands the systematic association of 
rational beings under the authority of the same common laws. 
As subordinate to these laws, every rational being is a memW 
of this kingdom ; as universally legislative, a sovereign. The 
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maxim of conduct that he adopts must in all cases be susceptible 
of universal application, and through this maxim he must learn to 
regard the will as invested with the prerogative of universal legis- 
lation. The reason applies every maxim of every will to every 
member of this ideal realm, not from any motive of self-interest, 
but from the idea of the dignity of a rational who obeys no 
laws but those which he enacts. 

In the kingdom of Ends everything has a price or a dignity. 
What relates to universal inclinations or desires, as address and 
diligence, has a market price : what relates to the gratification of 
the taste, or delight in the aimless play of the mental powers, as 
wit, imagination, humour, an affectional price : what is indis- 
p^sable to the existence of an end in itself^ has not merely a 
relative but an intrinsic value. This value is denominated 
dignity. The ground of basis in human nature is autonomy or 
self-legislation. 

Kant’s three modes of representing the principles of morality 
are in fact but so many different formulae of the same law. 
All maxims must have a form ; they must be valid as universal 
laws., They must have an end ; the rational being, as the 
limiting condition of all relative ends, is that end — the end in 
self. They must harmonize with a possible kingdom of ends, as a 
kingdom of Nature. It is permissible to determine the maxims 
or rules of conduct by means of the categories of the under- 
standing ; of unity for the universality of the will, plurality for 
the objects proposed, and totality for the entire system or king- 
dom of ends. But the preferable basis of the moral judgment 
is the universal formula of the categorical imperative : Act 
according to the maxim which can at the same time serve as a 
universal laiv, 

Kant began his inquiry with the conception of an uncon- 
ditionally good will ; he terminates it with the discovery that 
that will is absolutely good, the maxim of which, if made a 
universal law, can never be incongruous with itself. The ab- 
solutely good will embraces only the form of volition. The 
categorical imperative, including the autonomy of the will, 
is pronounced by Kant to be a necessary principle il priori: 
The different modes of formulation which he has adopted are 
denominated practical synthetic d priori propositions. They 
imply a possible synthetic use of the pure Practical reason. Is 
there such a use ? 

Elant believes that there is. The conception of freedom is, he 
affirms, the key to the exposition of the self-legislative or auto- 
nomous character of the will ; and it is this conception, he insists, 
which gives reality to duty. The existence, indeed, of this 
volitional freedom cannot, he admits, be demonstrated ; but, on 
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the other hand, though consciousness does not prove that we are 
free, it vindicates the sentiment of duty, the sense of moral 
obligation, the ethical OUGHT, as an ineradicable constituent of 
our spiritual nature. 

To assert freedom and yet advocate subjection to the moral 
law, is very like describing a circle whose boundary-line allows 
no egress. Kant admits this, and more than this. He con- 
fesses that the freedom of the will is a problem which he is 
wholly unable to solve. He concedes that man, as a sensible 
object in a sensible world, is amenable to natural laws, is a link 
in the chain of causes and effects ; while at the same time he 
insists that man, as a spiritual being in communication with the 
spiritual world, is exempt from the action of natural law. 
Reason, we are told, cannot prove our freedom. Consciousness, 
whether referred to the intellect or the sensitive faculty, carries 
no authority with it ; its freedon is but an illusory phenomenon. 
This, however, is true only in the speculative province ; when 
we come to practical considerations, when action or motion are 
in question, then consciousness, with the divine right which has 
been claimed for kings, decides with autocratic voice that we 
are free, converts the subjective into the objective, and confers 
on experience an authority which it refused before. Kant 
indeed does not attempt to demonstrate this paradoxical i)ro- 
position ; but as without it he could not explain the categorical 
imperative of duty, the freedom of the will is assumed as the 
first postulate of the practical reason. 

But the practical reason not only enacts a law of duty ; it 
indicates an ultimate end of action in the idea of the sovereign 
good. Accordingly, it contains two other postulates besides the 
postulate of volitional liberty. As man is not only a rational 
but a sentient being, he desires happiness. Happiness no less 
than virtue, then, enters into the conception of a SUMMUWr 
BONUM. A moral order ought to exist, and therefore must 
exist ; and as it certainly does not exist here, as happiness and 
virtue are not invariably conjoined in this world, we must look 
for their inseparable conjunction elsewhere ; we must seek it in 
another world. God and immortality are the two postulates 
which the practical reason associates with that of the freedom 
of the will. To the attainment of moral perfection, eternal 
progression, endless personal existence, is indispensable.* For 
the conjunction of happiness and virtue the only possible agent 
is the Being who is both the author of Nature, which man can- 
not control, and of the moral law, which man cannot obey. 
Liberty, God, and Immortality are watchwords of the ethical 
theology of Kant. 


* "Kritik dcr Praktiseben Vemunft,” p. 262. 
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It is thus that the iconoclastic .philosopher claims to have 
restored religion. He relinquishes the idea of a philosophical 
demonstration of its cardinal doctrines, and contents himself 
with their moral certainty, as he is pleased to call it. The 
ethical grandeur of Kant s conception must be allowed ; the 
intellectual power and concentration visible in the execution of 
his task are undeniable ; the truth latent in his system may be 
admitted. Unfortunately we are compelled to add that his 
reasoning is illogical, sophistical, inconclusive. 

Kant's philosophical starting-point lies in the conception of a 
pure and virtuous will. We readily agree with him that a will 
actuated by a consideration of personal profit or personal 
pleasure is not a good will, though it is not necessarily a had 
will. But when Kant maintains that an action has no moral 
value unless it be done unprompted by any natural inclination, 
even though it be the disinterested desire to promote the welfare 
of others, we are forced to dissent. His second position, that 
the ethical value of an action lies not in the intention but in 
the maxim that determines it, is still more open to criticism. 
The will, we are told, must not be actuated by any material 
motive, but solely hy a formal principle — an utterly impracticable 
requirement. From these two positions arises a third. Discard- 
ing all inclination for an object, Kant substitutes the idea of 
law, and law only, as the ground of volition, superadding the 
sentiment of respect — respect for law ; an emotion, as he sup- 
poses, free from all alloy of inclination or personal liking. The 
province of reason is to deduce practice from law. Hence the 
name of Kant’s moral principle — the Practical lieason ! If the 
will were uninfluenced by subjective motives, it would obey 
reason instinctively ; but since this is a privilege which it does 
not enjoy, obedience to objective law is attained only by 
constraint, or, as Kant terms it, command. The categorical 
imperative is the absolute command of Reason, and Kant depicts 
our practical reason, our conscience, as an internal legislator, an 
ideal Moses, thundering from an invisible Sinai, Thou Shalt, 

An initial objection to this ethical ordinance has been antici- 
pated by Mr. Alexander Bain : — 

The intrusion by Aristotle and by Kant of phraseology derived 
from the intellect into the domain of the feelings and the will, may be 
pronounced an improper identification or an abuse of analogy. 
Aristotle’s syllogism of the will and Kant’s categorical imperative point 
to no real resemblance ; a syllogism expresses an argument conducted 
by the reasoning laculty; it has no relevance or suitability to ex- 
press the decisions of the will.”* 


* Bain’s “ Logic,” part ii. p. 146. 
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An objection perhaps even more fatal to his theory is sug- 
gested by Kant himself, when he confesses that his moral 
imperative has no basis on which to rest its certainty. Such 
indeed is the case. It hangs in the air ; it is suspended on 
nothing. If experience be summoned to sustain it, it becomes 
a mere prudential precept ; it is no longer categorical but 
hypothetical. There is thus a difficulty in establishing the 
possibility of this boasted imperative; and the philosopher of 
pure reason, admitting the difficulty, takes refuge in his legal 
unconditional formula, the universality of law, as the corre- 
spondent of natural order, bidding us construct rules of conduct 
worthy to become the universal laws of Nature. 

This notion of the universality of law we willingly accept, but 
in the sense only in which Mr. J. S. Mill accepts it. There 
ought not to be one law for ourselves and another law for others. 
“ To give any meaning to Kant’s principle, the sense put upon 
it must be, that we ought to shape our conduct by a rule which 
all rational beings might adopt with hmejit to their collective 
interest , But we must not only move this amendment on 
Kant’s resolution ; we must follow him in his application, and 
see how little his formal principle, his shadowy, ghostly 
idea, this imperative without substance, without content, can 
effect. We must show how the moment it attempts to work, it 
collapses, or acquires efficiency only by denying its nature. 

It is remarked by Professor Zeller that, opposed though Kant 
was to ontology or pure metaphysic, he found himself wholly 
unable to abandon the hope of solving problems that carry us 
beyond the world of experience. His acute critic accordingly 
compares him to Socrates ; for, like Socrates, the more he repu- 
diates the guidance of the speculative faculty, the more 
impossible metaphysic appears to him, the more obstinately he 
endeavours to discover a guide in the practical faculty. With a 
whimsical partiality he disparages the reason, because it cannot 
raise us into the transcendent world, and eulogizes the will 
because it can. The intrusion into philosophy of this authentic 
relation of thought and will is rightly denounced by Zeller as an 
unjustifiable violation of what is really homogeneous and indi- 
visible. If thought is powerless to transport us beyond the sphere 
of the sensible, how can will enable us 

To soar with Plato thro’ the empyreal air, 

To the First-Good, First-Perfect, and First-Fair ?’* 

If Kant refuses to limit the will to the world of sense, how can 
he consistently impose an unconditional limit on thought? 


* ♦ Mill’s “UtiUtarianism,” p. 7f. 
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D<^s not the volitional act which assumes superseusuous 
existence necessarily include in it the idea or thought of the 
super^nsuous ? 

Kant^s fundamental conception of the self-determining free- 
dom of the will, though, as we shall see, it contains a grain of 
truth, is equally open to philosophical objection. If the will is 
influenced by pleasures and pains not associated with the attain- 
ment of an external object, but with the laudable completion or 
censurable omission of an action — in a word, with the pains and 
pleasures of the moral sense, of the inward man, of the heart — 
the will may then be rightly called autonomous. But this is 
not Kant’s meaning. In his system all motives derived from 
experience are discarded. In his system the pure reason alone 
influences the will — reason, without the alloy of pleasure or pain. 
If the pure reason really has this power, we concur with Mr. 
Grote in characterizing it as a fact inexplicable, anomalous, and 
without parallel in our mental constitution.” It resembles an 
animal that can respire without breath. 

Again, according to Kant's own showing, the perfect standard 
of independent self-determination is never attained. ‘^Man 
never is, but always to he good.'' An approximation to the moral 
ideal is all that is claimed for him. Volition in its absolute 
purity is never realized. Now what does this limitation imply ? 
It implies that, after all, there is no absolutely pure practical 
reason ; that Kant’s pure will is only relatively pure — purer, we 
will say, than the sensory faculty ; purer, possibly, than the 
cognitive faculty ; but not unconditionally, not invariably pure, 
even in worlds, if such there be, 

Of ampler ether, of diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams.” 

The content or substance of our mental representations is 
furnished by sensation. Then form depends on priori laws, on 
our own internal activity. It is in the will pre-eminently that this 
spontaneous activity asserts itself. Speculatively, it creates only 
the form of our ideas ; practically, it relates only to the form of 
our actions. If by form we understand the general rules which 
determine actions to ends, by substance the ends to be attained 
by action, it is evident that these ends, like the postulates in the 
theory of cognition, can only be established on the ground of 
experience — either external experience, the evidence of our senses, 
if the ends have to do with the outward world, or through the 
observation of physical facts if they relate to the internal or 
mental world. But Kant's grand practical principle can only be 
really independent of experience when it confines itself to what 
is suojective. All propositions derived from experience must be 
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wanting in that absolute universality, in that unconditionalness, 
which Kant considered indispensable. 

Kant's principle, however, as he defines it, is not empirical. 
It is also not material. It is a purely formal principle, and as 
such excludes all reference to a determined end. There remains 
only the idea of an action conformable to law. Kant recognizes 
no motive but that which the law of duty supplies. Respect for 
the law is the only sentiment which he allows to influence the 
will, and the permission, guarded as it is, is assuredly inconsistent 
with his moral theory. Respect belongs to the emotional nature 
of man, and Kant has no right to appeal to feeling when he has 
laid it down that the will is determined by form alone. 

The vacuous inefficiency of the practical reason contrasted with 
the grandiose promise of the moral imperative, recalls the proce- 
dure, be it fact or fable, of a bewildered student of the writings of 
that ^‘old man eloquent" whom a brilliant votary of science has 
styled our greatest spiritual teacher. Provoked by the mysterious 
calls to unknown action ringing through the philosopher's fervent 
declamations, and eager *‘to follow knowledge like a sinking star 
beyond the utmost bound of human sight," the baffled aspirant one 
day presented himself before the astonished eyes of the redoubt- 
able Teufelsdrbckh, with the indignant remonstrance, “ You are 
always telling us to march, sir, but you never tell us where we are 
to march to." 

In much the same way as Carlyle is for ever insisting upon 
action, without specifying what action, Kant is always insisting 
on obedience to the categorical imperative without telling us 
what obedience is required. ‘‘ So act," he reiterates, “ that the 
maxim of your conduct may be such as you could wish to become 
a universal law.” When you ask what conduct, what acts, what 
ends are prescribed, to what place you are to march, the sole 
answer vouchsafed takes the shape of a formal criterion. They 
must be such as all rational beings can desire ! How are we to 
ascertain from such an unmeaning formula what conduct, what 
actions, what ends are suitable to all men, in all times, and in all 
places? To this question Kant gives no reply, atid he can give 
no reply because his principle is formal only. No end is pro- 
posed, no consequence foreseen. If any progress is to be made, 
we must fall back on experience, and that is rebellion against the 
autonomy of the will, disregard of the first principle of Kantian 
morality, insult to that spotless virgin the Categorical imperative. 

That all our duties are naturally derivable from the formal 
command of this imperious faculty is a position of which Kant, in 
his ‘‘Metaphysic of Morals," offers us many illustrations. (1) Kant 
imagines a perplexed casuist attempting to apply the rule of it 
according to that maxim which you can wish at the same time to 
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become a universal law. Is it right,” soliloquizes the practical 
philosopher,*^ to make a false promise, to tell a lie?” may wish,” 
he responds ** to tell this particular lie, but I cannot possibly wish 
that there should be a universal law requiring men to lie,” The 
reasoning is unimpeachable, but what is the warrant for the con- 
clusion ? Becalm in future my veracity would be questioned, or, 
if men did happen to believe me, they would take the first oppor- 
tunity to repay me in my own coin in other words, because 
the consequences are such as no one would choose to encounter. 
(2) Again, suppose a man under the temptation to commit suicide. 
The principle of self-conservation, argues Kant, is opposed to self- 
destruction, and a rule of conduct enforcing suicide cannot there- 
fore become a universal law. The prohibition is too inclusive, for 
even Christians have conceded that there are cases in which the 
Almighty has not ‘'set his canon Against self-slaughter.” But 
not to press this point, we may object that the principle of self- 
conservation is psychological, and however willing man may be, 
in extreme emergencies, to “ shufHe off this mortal coil,” there is 
a general prepossession that life is worth having, a general recoil 
from the act of suicide, as from an intolerable calamity, which 
forbids the tempted man from contemplating the law of universal 
suicide as a desirable act of legislation fur mankind. (3) Sup- 
pose, again, that the question arose, “ whether borrowing without 
the intention of repaying were permissible,” what would be the 
consequence of universalizing this rule of conduct? The con- 
sequence would be that nobody would lend. To neglect the cul- 
tivation of a valuable talent might conceivably become a univer- 
sal practice, but it is impossible to wish that what is useful should 
be neglected by all. To refuse assistance invariably to those who 
need it, is certainly a conceivable policy, but a policy that 
could not very well be invested with universal validity, because, 
as Kant naively remarks, we may some day want assistance our- 
selves, and it is impossible to wish that the practice of “ all un- 
charitableness” should be the practice of the whole human race. 
From these illustrations we see the inconsistency of Kant's theory. 
The theory rejects psychology, and rejects the doctrine of conse- 
quences ; but when we attempt to apply it to actual life, we are 
obliged to readmit both. Every reasonable being, says Kant, 
must act as a member of the universal kingdom, and judge for 
himself what would happen if he were to commit or omit some 
act affecting the weal or woe of his fellow- citizens in that king- 
dom. But what is this, we would ask with Professor Zeller, but 
to judge actions by their consequences to the human race ? and 
how can the consequences be ascertained except by experience, 
and how can we discover what actions have a tendency to produce 
social happiness except by observation ? But if consequence is to 
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furnish the criterion^ what becomes of the reiterated vaunt that 
morality is not material but formal, not empirical, but d priori ; 
that the consequences of action on the fortunes of mankind are 
entitled to no consideration in the court of moral judicature? If 
we are told that tlie reference to consequences is not tiie motive 
of our volition, but only supplies us with a criterion, and are asked 
to take that for an answer, we rejoin : The categorical imperative 
has no right to seek in the general interest of the race a mark of 
the moral obligatoriness of an action. Kant’s principle is for- 
mal only ; in this respect differing from the original Chaos, which 
was without form, but unfortunately resembling it too closely in 
another respect — it is void. 

There is a further count in Dr. Zellers indictment against 
the moral imperative. The mere form adapts itself as readily 
to the principle of self-love as love of mankind. To follow our 
interest, regardless of consequences, is an aphorism just as 
sustjepiible of unconditional formulation as the opposite axiom. 
Omitting all consideration of consequences, and looking to the 
form alone, the animal world, in its selfish struggle for existence, 
might easily erect self-interest into the basis of a system of con- 
duct, and yet act in accordance with law based on the principle 
of universal legislation. A Kantist has no right to plead tnat 
the act must be considered in its details. Such an analytical 
investigation is not included in the concept of the maxim. Men 
do not act to realize a rule, but to attain an object. To consider 
the particular action as contained in the general command is to 
presuppose an antecedent moral character. Yet we are told 
that it is by the elevation of the maxim into the universal, and 
by this alone, that the moral element is first brought to light. 

It is a further requirement of the transcendental morality that 
the legislation which it desiderates has for its object rational 
existence only, excluding all beings who are not endowed with 
reason. The requirement is perfectly admissible, but the re- 
quisitionist cannot be allowed to stop here. Given a society of 
rational beings, he has still to show why he erects into a law the 
principle of disinterested rather than of interested action. To 
do this, he must first ascertain the conditions of human life and 
the nature of the human constitution. He must prove, in fact, that 
the collective interest is the only end that harmonizes with the 
nobler attributes of rational existence. The demand for a merely 
formal principle is nugatory. Empirical science is indispensable 
to the construction of a moral code. 

In sanctioning a personal judgment of the character of actions, 
Kant did in reality constitute happiness the criterion of actions — 
the happiness notofthe individual, but of thecoramunity. Buthow^ 
agreeably with Kant’s purely /oma? principle, which eliminates 
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all objects of desire as empirical, can the oI)ligation to promote the 
bappiness of others be established ? To reply that though the 
end lies in the happiness of others, the motive must be sought 
in r:0spect for the moral law, is, as Zeller intimates, an empty 
distinction* How can the moral law oblige us to promote the 
happiness of others, if that happiness is not in itself a good and 
desirable thing? Rigorous consistency would have led Kant 
to exclude the happiness of others as well as our own from the 
sphere of our moral activity. To preserve inviolate the cold 
virgin purity of his moral motive, all regard for consequence, all 
consideration for the happiness of others, must be rejected with 
more than stoical insensibility. 

Kant attributes to his moral law a purely a priori origin. But 
intellectual intuitions are avowedly no longer defensible. All 
our knowledge depends on external or internal experience ; on 
the observation of the facts of consciousness, or those of objective 
reality. Our moral concepts, like all other concepts, have an 
empirical origin. The only h priori element which is possible 
must relate to the power of the will on the act, not to the content 
or determining end ; for the moral law contains nothing, and 
determines nothing, but the form. To supply motive, to inspire 
action, we must appeal to experience ; a procedure irreconcilable 
with the first principle of Kantian ethics. 

Not only is Kant s moral philosophy psychologically defective ; 
it is also defective in rationality. The moral imperative is 
supposed to be satisfied with unconditional universality; it never 
troubles itself with such a commonplace consideration as capacity 
for performance. Yet the practical reason is certainly unde- 
serving of its name, if it issues its commands to those who have 
no power to obey. The man, says Kirchmann, who can swim and 
save another by his skill, is bound in duty to attempt the rescue 
of a fellow-creature ; but it would be neither practical nor 
rational to require that a man who cannot swim shall risk his 
life in an impossible enterprise, 

Kant's illusion respecting the influence of his moral principle 
on the will is another point that provokes hostile criticism. He 
Regards this influence as a deliverance of the pure reason. But 
ik truth we have no evidence of the existence of such an influence. 
The universality of the subject matter, when illicitly borrowed 
from experience, does not determine the will to realize itself. All 
the examples which Kant produces are powerless to prove the 
It is not the universality of the content, but the 
i^aterial efficiency of the content, the circumstance, the plea- 
mt^ the interest, the emotion recognized in the laws which the 
Sdbt;AS. Mebium, Sovebeign Authobity, imposes, that the 
re al of the sentient of du ty.^ 

See zu Kant’s Kritik der praktischen VemunTt/’ 
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Practical reason, according to Kant, operates on the determi- 
nation of the will; but reason is thought, knowledge ; and thought 
or knowledge carry no command with them. The reason may 
furnish propositions, but the reason cannot compel, Kant aflSrms 
that the practical reason isconcerned with oi priori cognitions only, 
and like the pure reason has its universal and necessary laws, its 
synthetic judgments. On an imagined a priori synthesis he rests 
the concept of the good and of respect for law. Does not this show 
that Kant’s real point of departure isnot a cognition ci priori^ but 
an experience ? The determination of the will through the mqml 
imperative, carries no universality with it. Respect for the law 
is not induced by the ethical deliverance, but by the command- 
ing personality. It is not the cognition of a universal, but the 
order of a superior assumed to be universal, which attaches to the 
imperative the attribute of umversalit 3 ^ Far from being inherent 
in the determination of the will, it is, as Kirchmann objects, an 
arbitrary addition of Kant's own, suggested by an analogy with 
the Critique of Pure Reason." Thus, whether we consider the 
unphilosophical separation between the speculative and practical 
intellect ; or the arbitrary appropriation to the practical reason 
of a prerogative denied to the speculative ; or the artificial, in- 
complete, and irrelevant table of categories ; or the suppositU 
tious universality of the maxims ; or the inefficacy of knowledge 
for supplying motive to the will ; or the inoperativeness of the 
formal command ; or the unwarrantable intrusion of the psycho- 
logical element ; or the adulterous flirtation of the Practical reason 
with the doctrine of Consequences; — we are compelled to recognize 
the many shortcomings, both philosophical and logical, of the 
ethical elaboration of Kant. Originality of thought, ingenuity of 
contrivance, dexterity in coping with difficulties, are all discern- 
ible in the ‘^Critique of Practical Reason but rcgaided as an 
exposition of moral science, we do not hesitate to pronounce it a 
complete failure. A residuum of valuable thought, it is true, 
may remain after all critical deductions. But that is not the 
question. The question is, has Kant created a self-consistent 
science which is demopstrably true, which commands the full 
assent of our reason, and which has done, once and for ever, the 
work that it is indispensable, for the conduct of life, should be 
done ? To this question we must emphatically reply in the 
negative. 


[VaL CXY. No. CCXXVIIL]— Nzw Sbhibs, Yol. LIX. It A A 
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Art. II. — Lord Campbell’s Memoirs. 

Life of John Lord Campbell, Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain ; consisting of a Selection from his Autobio- 
graphy, Diary, and Letters. Edited by his Daughter, 
The Hon. Mrs. Hardcastle. In two vols. London ; 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1881. 

M rs. hardcastle in her Preface tells us that her ‘^father’s 
words alone have been used in the composition of the 
following pages/' and she adds, ‘‘all remarks or comments of my 
own I have avoided, feeling that it would be unbecoming in me 
to bestow either praise or blame upon my father, and beyond 
my power to pass any judgment upon his professional career." 
The biographer therefore stands aside and lets Lord Campbell 
tell the story of his life in his own way. The result is a bio- 
graphy which, in the vividness of its portraiture, if not in its 
literary finish and execution, is not unworthy to rank with 
Stanley's “Arnold" and Trevelyan's “ Macaulay." Whatever 
may be the faults of Lord Campbell's “ Lives of the Chancellors" 
and of “The Chief Justices," few people have surpassed him in 
writing what people like to read, and his memoirs of himself, 
now before us, are in this respect not one whit behind his 
memoirs of others. Mrs. Hardcastle trusts that these volumes 
may present something like “an adequate picture of her father's 
unwearied industry and his faithful devotion to duty." These 
qualities were known to be his by all who witnessed his career ; 
but his daughter trusts also that these volumes will, “ at the 
same time, show the geniality and tenderness which distinguished 
his private life, and made him beloved by all who belonged to 
him." To the world in general he appeared as he did to Charles 
Sumner, “ as able, but dry and uninteresting. I think he is not 
much liked at the Bar, though all bow down to his powers."* 
We think that Mrs. Hardcastle's hopes will be realized, and 
that her readers will agree with her, that in private life her 
father was what she describes him to have been. Judicial 
impartiality, however, compels us to add that these memoirs con- 
tain many proofs that Bishop Wilberforce was right when he 
said that Lord Campbell's nature was “ singularly coarse."t 
In the number and rank of the oflSces he held Lord Campbell 
exceeded all other English lawyers. The only one who approaches 
him in this respect is Lord Hardwicke, who became successively 
Solicitor-General, Attorney-General, Chief Justice of England, 

* Sumner’s “ Life and Letters," vol. i. 333, ii. 65. 
f In the Quarterly Review, reprinted in tlie Bishop’s Essays. 
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and Lord High Chancellor. Lord Campbell became successively 
Solicitor and Attorney General, and resigned the Attorney- 
Generalship t# become Lord Chancellor of Ireland. From 184 j 6 
to 1850 he was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; he quitted 
that office to become Chief Justice of England, and only ceased 
to be the head of the Common Law to become Lord Chancellor 
of England. His great success was not due to the brilliancy 
of his mental powers — he was a laborious, plodding man, and 
he succeeded by dint of industry '‘and strong natural powers, 
unadorned by any of the graces.’' * 

In our sketch of Lord Brougham', f we remarked on the in- 
consistency of Lord Campbell, as “ a Scot, whose weakness for a 
long pedigree” is proverbial, treating with ridicule and contempt 
Brougham's pretensions to be descended from an ancient family. 

We were therefore not a little amused, on opening Lord 
Campbell's Memoirs, to find at the very outset this statement: 
“ According to immemorial usage, I must introduce my own life 
and adventures with some account of my ancestors.” He then 
proceeds to deduce his descent on his fathers side from “ Donald, 
fourth son of Archibald, the second Earl of Argyle, that dis- 
tinguished chieftain who commanded the van of the Scottish army 
in the battle of Flodden, and there fell with his royal master” 
(Sept. 9, 1531). A difficulty quite as great as any which 
Brougham met in his attempt to prove his descent from the 
Broughams of the time of Antoninus met Campbell in his at- 
tempt to prove his descent from the distinguished Donald. This 
apparently insuperable objection was the fact that Donald en- 
tered into religion, and, through the intercession of the head of 
his clan with Cardinal Wolsey, became Abbot of Cupar ; but 
Campbell states, “ I have clearly ascertained that before he 
became a monk, he had been a soldier, and that having been 
married, he left behind him legitimate issue.” He rnakes, how- 
ever, this admission : “ I confess 1 hav^^ misgivings about our 
descent from the Abbot, knowing very well, from my experience 
in pedigree trials, how easy it is, giving one link, for the claimant 
to trace himself to Alfred, Charlemagne, and the Greek em- 
perors.” But if a cloud of doubt hangs over his pedigree on 
the fathers side, on the mother's side all is clear. “In the 
maternal line,” he says, “ I can really and strictly, and optimd 
fide, deduce my descent from the kings of Scotland,'’^ and he 
shows this at some length. But we have quoted enough to prove 
how little ground he had for sneering at Brougham's pretensions. 


* Charles Suormer, ubi supra, 

f Westminsteh Eeview, New Series, No. U2,Oot. 1879, p* 

X Life, vol. i. pp. 1-6. 

A A 2 
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probably equally well or ill founded, to ancient and aristocratic 
descent. Readers of Campbell’s Life of Brougham will remember 
the derision with which he treats Brougham s wiaii to make out 
his seat in Westmorland to be “Broacum, or the seat of the 
ancient Crusaders.”* Paying a visit to Brougham, he thus writes 
to his brother of his host : “ Having so mucii justly to be proud 
of, there is nothing that he cares to talk about connected with 

himself except the greatness and antiquity of his race 

The hall is hung around with coats of mail and old armour, and 
here you dine in baronial splendoui*. The whole house is filled 
up in the same taste, and externally has the aspect of a baronial 
castle. But, with these follies, the master of the mansion 
treated us with cordial hospitality.’" We may, in passing, give a 
specimen of Campbeirs witticisms, which were of that class which 
Sir Charles Wetherell called ‘‘ponderous levities.” Brougham 
had opened the grave in Brougham Church of “an Edward us de 
Broham,”a Crusader, and removed the skull from the skeleton, 
and placed it in his baronial hall under the purse which con- 
tained the Great Seal of England. Campbell being called upon 
to admire “the grinning Crusader,’" writes to his brother: “I 
could only say that I was much struck by the family likeness 
between him and his illustrious descendant, particularly in the 
lengthiness of the jaw!' ^ This is eminently characteristic of the 
man, and well illustrates the harshness and coarseness, “ without 
delicacy or refinement,” which Sumner attributed to him. 
Campbell could afford to be sarcastic with the follies of Brougham 
and his baronial castle, and yet while his new house at Hartrigge 
— the Scottish seat he purchased and rochristened — was building, 
he wrote to his brother : “ I have a childish hankering after 
pepper-boxes for the corners of the house. We shall then exclaim, 
as in the novel of “ Marriage,"’ “ Hoose, d’ye ca’ it ? — I ca" it the 
castell.”! 

The pious belief that he could truly say — 

“ Of gentle blood, part shod in honour’s cause, 

Each parent sprung,’’ 

led to his assumption of an aristocratic hauteur little in accord- 
ance with (as appears from the somewhat flattered likeness 
prefixed to the first volume) his plebeian appearance. This 
is apparent in all his writings, and was equally so in his 
manner, especially to those whom lie thought beneath him; 
while to those whom he considered his superiors his manner was * 
marked with a deference so excessive that it might be called 


• Lives ef the CImncellors*?,*’ vol. viii. p. 218. 
f Life, vol ii. p. 244-5. f Ibid., p. 279. 
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servility. This is one of CampbelFs characteristics. Another, 
not less strongly marked, was that he was very “conceited.” 
This, we knoij^ on his own testimony,* was his brothers very old 
and often recorded opinion. This also shows itself in every 
volume he wrote ; as Bishop Wilberforcef remarked (we give 
only the spirit of his remark) of his Lives of Lyndhurst and 
Brougham, “ The under-current which runs through the book is 
liow much better Campbell would have acted in all the circum- 
stances of their lives than these two men.” ]t was not less 
manifest in his manner of speaking, which was fully as affected, 
though in a different style, as that of Ijord Westbury. His 
conceit led him to aspire to be what, in the slang of bis young 
days, was called “a dandy ” — a fact which is striking to those who 
remember his somewhat slouching and slovenly appearance in 
his latter days. As a young man, and not a very young man, he 
was as particular about his dress as Oliver Goldsmith was about 
his peach-coloured coat, and notes his dress on particular occa- 
sions with a minuteness which reminds us of honest Samuel 
Pepys. In describing to his brother a ride in Regent's Park 
with the lady then the object of his admiration, and who after- 
wards became his wife, he particularly mentions that he was 
dressed in “ white duck trousers, a buff waistcoat, and an olive- 
coloured morning frock coat, cut after the fashion of the Duke 
of Wellington’s and in announcing to his brother that his 
wedding day is fixed he is careful to tell him, “ I shall be 
dressed in a blue coat, white waistcoat, and white trousers.’’^ 

Perhaps this characteristic was even more remarkably displayed 
(but it is only fair to say not more than his persevering industry) 
in bis learning to dance when he was in his thirty-fourth year, a 
mature age to be found, to use Thackeray’s words, “learning to 
dance amongst the foolish virgins.” His dancing experiences are 
described in a letter to his father with the naivete which is one 
of the charms of the book. After giving the reasons which 
drove him to the resolution of applying to one of the dancing- 
masters who teach grown gentlemen — 

“Accordingly,” he continues, “ on my return from circuit I waited 
upon a celebrated artist from tho Opera House, Chassd I Coupe ! 
Bris^ 1 One ! two ! three ! I may say I devoted the long vacation to 
this pursuit. I did not engage in special pleading with more 

eagerness I have attended so diligently and made such progress 

that I verily believe 1 pass for a person intending to teach the art 
^myself in the provinces. If you were to see me perform, you would 
call me ‘ le dieu de la danse* 


* Life, vol. i. p. 149. 


t Ubi supra, 

§ Ibid., p. 297. 


J Life, vol. i. pp.372, 304. 
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Amongst the pictures at Abbotsford was one of Queen Eliza- 
beth dancing “high and disposedly^^ before the Scottish 
ambassador. Would that Wilkie, the intimaj^e friend of 
Campbell, had painted, as he could have painted it, a 
“Plain John Campbell* at a dancing lesson.” It was probably 
this episode in Campbell s life which led Lord Abinger (his 
father-in-law) to say that if “ Campbell had been an opera- 
dancer, he would not have danced so well as Taglioni, but he 
would have made a great deal more money.” When 
Attorney-General he was “ strongl}’’ urged by the Lord Cham- 
berlain to dance a Scotch reel before the Qiieen,”t but for- 
tunately he withstood the entreaty. The exhibition might have 
had upon Her Majesty tha same effect which, according to 
Sydney Smith, the dancing of Mr. Hawkins Brown had upon the 
Queen of Naples. J 

We have dwelt at the outset on these peculiarities in 
Campbeirs character, that our readers may bear them in mind 
while we lay before them a brief sketch of the remarkable career 
narrated in these volumes. 

Spite of CampbelPs pride of birth, he confesses that “he 
derived no credit or assistance from ancestry or relatives.” “ I 
was,” he says, “ born in obscurity, and had to struggle against 
penury and neglect.” He was, in Scottish phrase, “born in the 
manse,” and we have heard that after settling in London he 
became a member of a London diuner club composed of men so 
born, and bearing the name of “ The Born in the Manse.” Long 
after he had attained fame and rank he dined with the club, 
when, according to our informant, his presence, especially if he 
was in the chair, effectually and invariably acted as a wet blanket 
on the joviality of the company. His father in his early life was 
tutor to ** the sou of Campbell of Carvvhin, the heir presumptive 
to the earldom of Breadalbaue.” He accompanied his pupil to 
London when he went to Westminster School, and for several 


“Plain John Campbcir* was his description of lumself when he first 
addressed the electors of Edinburgh. This self-bestowed soubriquet stack to 
him for years. * f Vol. ii. p. 135. 

J The request from the Lord Chamberlain was in July, ISIjO. The Princess 
llo^jal was born 21st November, 1840. ‘ In the third year of his present 
Majesty (Geo. III.), and in the thirtieth year of his own age, Mr. Isaac 
Hawkins brown, tlicii upon his travels, danced one evening at the Court of 
Naples. His dress was a volcano silk, with lava buttons. Whether (as the^ 
Neapolitan wits said) he had studied dancing under St. Vitus, or whether 
David, dancing in a linen vest, was his model, is not known ; but Mr. Brown 
danced with such inconceivable alacrity and vigour, that lie threw the Queen 
of Naples into ooiivulsioiis of laughter, which terminated in a miscarriage, and 
changed the dynasty of the Neapolitan throne.”— Flymle/s Letters, 
Sydney Smith's Works, vol. iii. p. 397, note. 
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years lived with him in the capital. While in London he paid 
great attention to the correct proiAinciation of the English 
language. In this respect his son tried hard, but without success, 
to copy his example. One of his weaknesses was the dislike — 
the fear, even amounting to horror — of his Scotch accent being 
detected. 

trust,” he writes to his brother in India, you have got pretty 
well rid of your Scotch accent, a thing of which I know you have a 
perfect liorror. It is not merely the olFence to my ear which I dread, 
but the effect of my own enunciation, wliich is powerful and inevitable. 
If I sit a whole evening in a company of Scotsmen I am afraid next 
morning to open my mouth lest I should hear a compliment upon my 
Doric dialect.’’* 

Again — 

I would surrender a considerable portion of my legal acquirements 
to have a pure Englisli accent. There are far hiijher considerations in life 
than elocution^ and therefore I do not strictly avoid all society where mine 
must suffer ; hat I would much sooner visit a house where the wine is had 
than where the dialect is had'^\ 

As a contemporary puts it, “ In his anxiety to soften down his 
Scotch accent, he acquired a mincing manner of pronunciation 
which materially lessened the effect of his delivery.'' Spite of 
his attempts, what he truly says of Brougham might with equal 
truth be said of himself ; He spoke English with a genuine 
Caledonian accent and pronunciation all his life."J He was in his 
fifty-ninth year when Sumner first heard him, and thus described 
him to Story : He has a marked Scotch accent still." Macaulay 
gives an admirable imitation of his accent, and of his style 
altogether- — while we read it Campbell's voice seems still sound- 
ing in our ears. Writing to his friend Ellis about a threatened 
application for a criminal information against him for bis 
celebrated review of Montgomery’s poems — which their author 
considered a libel — he ^lays : — 

Imagine Jack ! I have thee graitest respect for the very eminent poet 
who makes this application, and for the very eminent critic against 
whom it is made. It must be very satisfactory to Mr. Montgomery to 
have had an opportunity of denying on oath the charge that he writes 
nonsense. But it is not the practice of this Court to gi'ant criminal in- 
formations against libels which have been a quarter of a century bef ore 
the world.”§ 

* We agree with the contemporary whom we have before quoted^ 

Life, voi i. p. 233. f Ibid., p. 236. 

X Lives of the Chancellors,” vol, viii, p. 222. 

§ Trevelyan’s ** Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 357. 
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that Campbell “ might have seen in Brougham how little 
eloquence is impaired by tin occasional touch of the native and 
natural Doric/’ * 

In 1774 the relation of tutor and pupil between Mr. Campbell 
(the father) and the heir of the Breadalbanes ceased, and the 
tutor returned to Scotland, took orders, became ^‘second 
minister in the collegiate charge of Cupar, in the county of 
Fife/* and soon afterwards married. Cupar was not a lucrative 
benefice, for the yearly stipend was only ^80, without manse or 
glebe. According to the moderate estimate of wealth which a 
hundred years since prevailed in Scotland, the lady he married 
was considered an heiress, having a fortune of c5&l,500. 

Of this marriage there were seven children — two sons. George, 
the elder, went to India in the medical service of the East India 
Company, and afterwards became Sir George Campbell of Edcn- 
wood ; the second was John — 

“ England’s High Chancellor, the destined heir. 

In his soft cradle, to the marble chair.” f 

Five daughters added ” (wc quote their brother's words) to our 
pleasures and our poverty/' John was born 15th September, 1779. 
He early showed a taste for reading, and when about seven 
was sent to the Grammar School of Cupar, and a few weeks 
after be had completed his eleventh year he went to the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews. His brother and he went to collejge at 
the same time, each with a bursary or exhibition, the elder of 
about £20 a year, the younger of cf 10. He had finished the 
curriculum which entitled him to the degree of A.M. before he 
had completed his fifteenth year.J 

“ Considering,” are his own words, that I had not reached my 
sixteenth year,§ my stock of knowledge was not inconsiderable, and 
Eroncinnen or Germans would have thought I was more advanced in 
mental cultivation than an English boy iu the. fifth form at Eton ; yet 
1 have ever regarded with envy the foundation laid at great schools 
in England, of solid and exact learning. 1 have had to labour under 
a deficient store, not only of classical, but of scientific acquirements. 

1 have since struggled hard to supply the deficiency, but I entered the 
lists by no means on equal terms with an Oxford first-class man or a 


^ Quarterly Review, No. 301, January, 1881, p. 15, art. “ Lord Campbell’s 
Memoirs/’ 

f Ben Jonson’s well-known lines on Lord Bacon, with the substitution of 
marbk” for ‘'his father's,” which arc Jonson's words. 

JLife, Yol. i. p. 21, and note correcting the statement in the text. 

5 According to the Editor, his fifteenth. See reference in last note. 
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Cambridge Wrangler. I liad, however, wliat was more valuable than 
mere academical proficiency, an unextinguished desire to excol.”*'^ 

From one deficiency in his education, he tells us, he suffered 
from his youth, and should suffer to his dying day. What 
follows is eminently characteristic of the cautious nature of the 
man, and must be given in his own words : — 

“ In England, Latin quantity is considered the test, not only oi’ 
acquaintance with the Latin language, but of liberal breeding ; and 
for general estimation a man had better be guilty of a bad action 
tlian mistake a short syllable for a long, or a long for a short. Where- 
fore it has always been with fear and trembling that I have ventured 
on a Latin quotation at the Bar or in Parliament, and I have often 
suppressed quotations which were very appropriate, Irom a dread of a 
mistake in lo/i^s and shorts, well knowing tliat the chance of eclat 
was nothing to the ridicule I should incur if I tripped.*’! 

He congratulates himself that by this caution he escaped the 
ridicule which Burke and Macintosh iucuned by their mistakes 
as to quantity, J and to which his more brilliant countryman, 
Brougham, exposed himself when, in the company of two Cam- 
bridge Wranglers, Lords Macaulay and Wensleydale, he main- 
stained that it was doubtful whether the tragic poet was 
Euripides or Euripides.''§ Not until he was Chief Justice, did 
he venture to correct “ an uneducated” barrister in a matter of 
quantity, ** firing off a joke at him very successfully,” for, as he 
says, “ there has always been a great disposition to laugh at the 
jests of the Chief Justice.^’ || Once, indeed, Campbell came under 
the lash of an Oxford first-class man for an error in Latin. In 
copying for his “ Lives of the Chancellors”1[ the Latin epitaph 
on Thurlow in the Temple Church, which was composed by 
Martin Routh, so long president of Magdalen, in the clause 
optime de patria raerendi” he substituted for ^^merendi,^^ 
merendo. The venerable President delighted to point out the 
mistake, saying contemptuously, His Scotch Latin, sir !*'** 

Campbell was intended for the ministry — such was his father's 
wish, and in it he entirely acquiesced ; and at this time the wildest 
dreams of his ambition would have been satisfied had he been 
told that one day he would become a popular preacher, and 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Kirk. He began the 
course of four years' study in divinity required of every candi- 

^fLife, vol. i. p. 22. flbui., p. 10. J Ibid., p. 21. 

§ Trevelyau’s “ Macaulay/* vol. ii, p. 256. 

II Life, vol. ii. p. 285. % Vide vol. y. p. 632* 

** (Quarterly Review ^ July, 1878, vol. cxlvi. p, 11, mte. 
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date for orders. On the discourses, which, according to the 
requirements of his college, he as a divinity student was required 
to prepare, he looks back with characteristic complacency. Indeed, 
through his whole life it might truly be said of him, as one said in 

reply to the question, What do you think of my son, Mr. V* 

“ Well, I think very well of him, and he thinks very well of him- 
self.” But a change was now at hand. Two Scotchmen, born 
within a year of each other, were each destined to fill the highest 
office of the English law. After they had crossed the Tweed, 
like true Scots they made acquaintance, and during the rest of 
their joint lives lived on terms, sometimes of friendship, sometimes 
of enmity, frequently of bickering, and still more frequently of 
mutual backbiting and slandering. These were Henry Brougham 
and John Campbell.* 

Campbell, though a year younger than Brougham, first took 
the ‘‘ irrevocabile gradum” of crossing the Tweed. He left 
Scotland in 1798, when he was in his twenty- fourth year, 
to become tutor to the son of a Mr. Webster, a partner in 
a great West India house; he found his situation from the 
beginning very irksome, and it became more and more unbear- 
able.” He was kindly received by friends of his father at the 
house of one of them, a Dr. William Thomson ; ‘‘ he saw a good 
deal of of literary society, and his ambition was inflamed to be- 
come an author himself.” Thomson was editor of the ‘‘ Annual 
Register,” and Campbell wrote for him some articles in the 
historical department, which were printed, and of which, half a 
century after their composition, their author says, with charac- 
teristic complacency, “ I have since read them without a blush.’^ 
His father used to boast that he had seen Garrick, and his son 
eagerly went to the theatre: ^‘It was not so great a boast to have 
seen John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, but they exceeded any 
notion I had formed of histrionic excellence.” 

This visit to the theatre had important effects on his future 
career, but a still more important event occurred. I was 
wretched,” he avows, “until I had been in the House of Commons.” 
Accordingly he obtained an order for the gallery on an evening 
when Mr. Wilberforce moved for the immediate abolition of the 

Slave Trade. “ This was the most memorable day of my life 

Now was the most splendid era in the history of the House of 
Commons ; and this debate was one of the finest ever heard 
within its walls.” He heard Wilberforce, Henry Thornton, 
Canning, “in one of his earliest and happiest effusions,” Pitt, 
Fox, and Windham. 

* Brougham, born 30th September, died 7tli May, 1868. Campbell, 
born 16th September, 1779 ; died 22nd June, 1861. 
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In his autobiography, speaking of Peel’s “much applauded 
speech on the Income Tax in 1842, Campbell adds to his reininis 
cences of this debate the opinion “that in the great days he 
could remember, Peel would have been laughed at or coughed 
down. Business talents,” he adds, “ we now have, but real fine 
speaking is gone for ever.”"^ Here he shows himself, as on the 
same subject Wilberfqrce confessed himself to be, too much 
“ laudator temporis acti.” In 1842, besides Peel,' the House of 
Commons numbered amongst its members Stanley (Earl 
Derby), Macaulay, Shell, Russell, Graham, Palmerston, O'Con- 
nell, and Follett — all these stood in the front* rank; Glad- 
stone and Disraeli liad already given promise of the rare 
eminence they have since attained ; and Cobden had already 
risen above the parliamentary horizon. Of Macaulay Campbell 
has thus recorded his opinion : “ Macaulay’s speeches on the 
Reform Bill were the most deliglitful to listen to of any 1 ever 
heard in Parliament ; he was so full of new and brilliant illustra- 
tions, and he got over the ground so rapidly, that there never was 
a moment of tedium or satiety for his hearers.! 

Campbell had also heard “ the pure Saxon of the silver style’^ 
of Stanley, and the “enamelled rhetoric” of Sheil, in their 
jipncounters over the Irish Corporations and the Irish Church. 
He had heard Russell, 

“ With an eloquence, not like those rills from a height, 

Which sparkle and foam and in vapour arc o’er ; 

But a current that works out its way into light, 

Through the filtering recesses of thought and of lore.”! 

It could not therefore be truly said in 1842 that “really fine 
speaking was gone for ever.” 

The effect on Campbell of this his first visit to the House of 
Commons was immediate and decisive : “After hearing this 
debate, I could no longer have been satisfied with being Moderator 
of the General Assembly.”^ 

Space fails us to narrate in detail the various steps by which 
Campbell struggled manfully through a youth of obscurity and 
poverty up to eminence and command. He determined, his 
father reluctantly consenting, to settle in London to study law, 
and to gain the means of living during the time which must 
elapse before he could be called to the bar, lie became a 
reporter on the staff of the Monmig Chronicle, i\iQu — under the 


♦Life, vol. i. pp. 30-36. According to Earl Russell, the period from 1820 to 
1827 was the most brilliant period for oratory in the House of Commons within 
his recollection (** Recollections and Suggestions,” p, 55). 

f Life, vol. i. p. 625. j Moore^s lines on Lord Russell. 

§ Life, vol. i. p. 36. 
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joint editorship of Robert Spankie* (a St. Andrews acquaint- 
ance of Campbeirs) and James Perry — the leading Liberal 
newspaper. 

He was not over-sanguine of success at the Bar. He thought 
“practice at the English Bar depends by no means so much on 
family interest as at the Scotch, and whoever distinguishes him- 
self is sure of employment but his co^ calculating mind did 
not conceal from him the possibility of failure, which he thus 
recognizes: “For one who can enter into any other advan- 
tageous line of life with a probability of success, I think it wou d 
he folly ever to think of becoming a lawyer — the chance is four 
to one that he fails.'’ Still his native audacity and self-confidence 
encouraged him to persevere. “My inclination," he adds, 
“ to enter upon the study of the law is by no means diminished 
by having attended a term at Westminster Hall. Notwith- 
standing the severe shocks my vanity has of late sustained, 
I still think I could make a better figure than many who 
are reckoned first-rate lawyers." His mode of living at this 
time and for years afterwards was penurious. “ I hkve got," he 
tells his father, “ a couple of rooms, for which I only pay nine 
shillings a week. Of course the air I breathe is pretty poetical, 
but it is the purer for that. 1 generally dine at a house where my 
dinner and drink cost me two shillings and twm pence ; yet I find 
it the cheapest house in London. I never think of supper."t 
This manner of living affected the whole course of his long life. 
His nearness was notorious. Anecdotes, according to Lord Mel- 
bourne, are generally false, but one used to be told of Campbell, 
which if not vero, is certainly hen trovato ; it probably illustrates 
his reputation for extreme economy rather than records a fact. 
It was said that, while Attorney-General and in the receipt pro- 
bably of a larger income than any former Attorney-General, he 
visited an exhibition to which “children in arms were admitted 
free," and carried in, in his arrnS, his eldest son, a fine boy of 
ten, in order to save the cost of his admission. On the other 
hand, it is due to his memory to add that, even in the first year 
of his career as a reporter, he writes to his father : — 

“ Perry told me a few days ago that he meant to raise my salary 
considerably, and that he would give me as soon as I pleased a draft for 
the difference between the increased salary and my original allowance 
since the time I entered with him. This is certainly very handsome. 


* A Scot by birth— afterwards in succession Advocate- General at Calcutta, 
Queen's Sergeant, and one of the first two members for Finsbury in the 
Reformed Parliament of 1832. 
f Life, vol. ii. pp. 39, 49. 
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As soon as I get the money 1 shall send you down de quoi to pay the 
balance due from (xcorge to the paymaster of his regiment.”* 

He had a firm and, a.s the result showed, a well-founded con- 
viction that he should succeed. “ I declare to you most seriously,*' 
he writes to his sister, “ that I have scarcely a doubt I should 
rise at the English Bar.” In the same letter, with singular 
accuracy, he foretells his future career : — 

In about six years after I am called to the Bar I expect to have 
distinguished myself so much as to be in possession of a silk gown and 
a seat in Parliament. I shall not have been long i% the Ilouse of 
Commons before T interest the Minister in my favour and arn made 
Solicitor- General. The steps then, though high, arc easy, and after being 
a short time Attorney* General and Master of the Polls, I shall get 
the Seals, with the title of Earl Auld Kirkyaird. 1 am sorry that this 
last sentence has escaped me, as it is the only one that did not come 
from the bottom of my heart, and as it tends to throw an air of 
ridicule over everything I have said. At the same time, I do not 
think that Lord TJiurlow, Lord Loughborougli, Lord Kenyon, or Lord 
Eldon had a better chance at my age of filling their liigh offices than 
I now have of succeeding them. There is nothing like aiming at some- 
thing great. Say every day, ‘ I will be Lord Iligli Chancellor of 
Great Britain !’ and you will be made a puisne judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas.*’f 

His rise, however, was not so speedy ; silk was not given so 
indiscriminately as it has been since his younger days. Nearly 
nineteen years elapsed since his call to the Bar before be was 
made a King’s Counsel, and three years more elapsed before he 
became a member of the House pf Commons. He obtained his 
Solicitor-Generalship within three years of his entering Parlia- 
rnent.J He applied for the Mastership of the Bolls without 
success, but not without feeling some mortification at his failure. 
Fortunate it was for him that he was unsuccessful, or he 
might, like another Whig Attorney-General, § have remained 
shelved at the Rolls for twenty years. 

In view of his being calledto the Bar he took chambers in 
2, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, the cheapest in the Inn, of 
course — not the best.” He continued to act on the reporting staff 
of the Morning Chronicle^ being at once law, parliamentary, 
and theatrical reporter. From taste and necessity he continued 
to live a regular, frugal, and temperate life.” 


^ Life, vol. i. p. 50. f Ibid., pp. 55, 53. 

J Called at Lincoln’s Inn, 15th November, 1806; K.C. 13th June, 1827; 
first elected M.P. August, 1830; Solicitor-General, November, 1832. 

§ The late Lord lloiuiliy. 
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If the evidence of his parsimonious disposition sometimes 
provokes a smile, it should be borne in mind that it was not the 
innate meanness of Eldon, and that what CampbeU said of that 
one of his predecessors, v/hose career most closely resembled bis 
own, was equally true of himself : “ The censure of his love of 
money should be softened by the recollection of the penury 
which he had suffered in his 3muth.”* 

His brother in India supplied him with the necessary funds 
for his IcEjal education. He thus acknowledges his obligations : — 

1 am reaHy vexed that you have sent so very large a sum of 
money. If my luck continues, 1 shall scarcely want any part -of it foi‘ 

my own use Itcmember, remit me no more in future than what 

I am to send home or to lay out as your agent, according to specific 
directions given me. You have kept my head above water for a great 
iiumher of years, but now I shall go on swimmhigli/, I believe that 
you have felt the sincerest pleasure in assisting me, but I believe that 
you will feel not less in knowing that I sliall not for the future want 
any assistaiuic. It certainly must yield yon considerable satisfaction 
to think that you have enabled me to follow the plan of life which I 
so enthusiasticjilly projected, and that by your means I have now a 
fair chanc(‘ of attaining a respectable station in society. I talk not of 
tny obligations to you on this score, wliicli I scarcely feel after I think 
of the unexampled kindness of heart you have shown me, the lively 
interest you have taken in my fortunes, the indulgence you have 
extended to my >vcakucsses, and your anxious exertions to support 
my courag(% and to give my mind a tone suitable to the arduous 
career I had entered upon.”']' 

We remember a member of the Bar, who knew Macaulay iu 
his younger days, saying, “If Tom had had onlya«hillingayear, he 
would have had teupence left at the end of it and Campbell 
also possessed this grace of the Scottish character. From the 
first he must have saved and invested money, for we find him 
informing his father in 1804 that, to answer extraordinary 
demands, he intended to sell out £100, and again, later in the 

year, that he had sold out £50 Three per Cents, for X 

His engagement with the Morning Chronicle lasted five 
years. W e have before remarked that he was at one and the 
same time theatrical critic and parliamentary and legal reporter. 
The first of these offices he valued as* a means of acquiring the 
proper pronunciation of the English language. Here also his 
characteristic perseverance and indefatigable laboriousness 
showed themselves. 

“ I took great pains,’’ he records in his autobiography, with my 


* Life of Lord Hardwicke, ‘‘Lives of the Chanc.^llors,” vol. v. p. 147. 
t Life, vol, i. p. 232. J Ibid., pp, 134, 16J. 
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articles on plays and players. I not only read carefully all the 
pieces usually acted, but 1 made myself master of the history of our 
stage from Shakespeare downwards, and became fairly acquainted with 
French, German, and Italian dramatic literature. I never acknow- 
ledged myself as a critic, but it was pretty well known from whom 
the dramatic articles came, and I sometimes found myself treated with 
most unaccountable deference by first-rate performers and popular 
dramatists. The plaudits or hisses of the audience, and overflowing 
houses or empty benches,” he adds, with his habitual complacency, 
‘‘ certainly depended a good deal on the anonymous critic of the 
MorniTiff Chronicle'''^ 

His style and manner of speaking, whether in * Parliament or 
at the ]3ar, certainly showed no traces of his theatrical studies 
and experience. The records of his experience as a parliamen- 
tary reporter give much valuable information. He says : I 
cannot conceive a more improving exercise, better even than 
translating the orations of Cicero or Demosthenes, than reporting 
for a young man who aspires to be an orator."’ Here again he 
appears to have himself derived little im])rovement from this 
exercise : as a speaker, he was powerful, but pompous and 
tedious. For three sessions he continued to attend the gallery 
of the House of Commons : ‘‘ I acquired great facility and con- 
siderable skill in reporting, and the best speakers were assigned 
to me.” He reported, amongst others. Fox, Pitt, the most diffi- 
cult, Tierney, the most easy, to report ; Grey and Sheridan. 

“ 1 know nothing,” he continues, ‘‘ and did not desire to know any- 
thing, of shorthand. Shorthand writers are very useful in taking down 
evidence as given in a Court of Justice, but they arc wholly incom- 
])etent to report a good speech. They attend to words without (Alter- 
ing into the thoughts of the speaker. Tliey cannot by any means 
take down at full length all that is uttered by a sjieaker of ordinary 
rapidity, and if they did, they would convey a very imperfect notion 
of the spirit and effect of the speech.” 

He then gives a sketch of the ideal reporter, reading which is 
enough to make any aspirant to the gallery say with the Apostle 
Paul, Who is suflScient for these things ?” — 

To have a good report of a speech, the reporter must thoroughly 
understand the subject discussed, and be qualified to follow the 
reasoning, to feel the pathos, to relish the wit, and to be warmed by 
the eloquence of the speaker. He must apprehend the whole scope 
of the speech, as well as attend to the happy phraseology in which 
the ideas of the speaker are expressed. lie should take down notes 
n abbreviated longhand as rapidly as he can for aids fo his memory. 
He must then retire to his room, and looking at these, recollect the 
speech as it was delivered, and give it with all fidelity, point, and 


♦ Life, vol. i. pp. 110, 111, 
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spirit, as the speaker would write it out if’ preparing for the press. 
Fidelity is the first and indispensable requisite, but this docs not demand 
an exposure of inaccuracies and reiictitious.’’** 

These remarks were written forty years ago, and may have 
been applicable to the state of things existing eighty years ago, 
when, as he tells us, debates were very rare, and hardly any at- 
tention was paid to the ordinary business of Parliament ; when 
one reporter took the whole of a long speech extending to five 
or six columns of a newspaper, upon which he was necessaiily 
employed a good many hours, and on the day after a long debate 
the publication of the newspaper was delayed till two or three 
o’clock in the afternoon. But his depreciatory remarks on 
shorthand writers have no application to the present day. 
Shorthand writers, like all other classes, have improved in 
education and intelligence, and though the Houses may have 
sat far on in the morning, all the great speakers of the debate 
are reported with the accuracy of a vocal photograph ; and their 
speeches may be read by nine o’clock at every breakfast table in 
London, and by the same evening at the Land’s End. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written on Pitt as a 
speaker, Campbell’s criticisms on him are well worth reading : — 

“With the exception of Pitt the younger, there probably never 
was a parliamentary debater in whose language there ■v\%as not some 
inaccuracy, and who did not fall into occasional repetitions. These 
are hardly perceived in the rapid strejini ol‘ extemporaneous eloquence, 
and are corrected and remedied by the voice, the e}’e, the action of 
him to whom we listen ; but bla^ioued on a ])riuted page which we are 
deliberately to peruse, would offend and perplex us. If Pitt could have 
been taken down verbathn, all his sentences, Iiowever long and involved, 
would have been found complete and grammatical, and the whole 
oration methodized and finished ; but it would have been sometimes 
stiff and cumbrous and vapid, although, animated by his delivery, it 
electrified the House. Nay, if he himself had written it for publi- 
cation, it would probably have been much altered. No man knew 
better the difference between what is permitted in speaking and in writ- 
ing.! kis letters to the Duke of Graff on, lately published, his 
style is generally pithy and sententious, and the long balanced periods 
which distinguished his speeches are never to be found,’’! 

As another means of training himself as a forensic speaker, 
Campbell frequented the debating societies, which then perhaps 
were more common in London than they are iiow.§ 

♦ Life, vol. i. 106-7. 

f This agrees with Fox’s well-known dictum— “ Does the speech read well? 
Then it was a bad speech.” 

$Life, vol i. p. 106. 

§ Fide Life, vol. i., i/ffer alhs, pp. 20, 72, f 1 7, 1 11-2. 
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The prevalence of the invasion panic, and its consequence, 
the volunteer mania, delayed the commencement of his pro- 
fessional career. It also made him an active member of a 
volunteer corps. It was a singular coincidence that in the last 
year but one of his life he sat, as Lord Chancellor, to administer the 
oath of allegiance to the Volunteers of the Inns of Court, and de- 
livered a spirit-stirring speech, which is said to have been one of 
his happiest efforts, and which excited considerable enthusiasm.* 

An additional means of his training for the Bar was his 
engagement as law reporter for the Momhuj Chronivh — in 
which capacity he for some time reported the (lecisions of Lord 
Kenyon and his brethren in the Kings Bench. In Hilary 
Term, 1804, he entered the chambers of Mr. Tidd, who among 
the special pleaders of that day ranked primus hiter ]>(( res, and 
four of whose pupils, Lyndhurst (Copley), Denman, Cotteiiham, 
(Pepys), and Campbell, afterwards sat together in the House 
of Lords, and with Brougham formed the Court which decided 
one of the aaises celihres of modern times — the O^Connell 
case. It was while in Tidd^s chambers that Campbell made 
the acquaintance of these four men, with whom he was thence- 
forth intimately and to the close of their lives associated, 
Denman and he were all along friendly competitors f Denman 
however, distanced him, preceding him in the offices both of 
Attorney-General and Chief Justice. Lyndhurst far outstripped 
them both in the race of success. He had for the fourth and 
last time resigned the Great Seal before ever Campbell rose to 
the English Bench. 

Campbell relates the following conversation between him, 
Copley, and Scarlett (Lord Abinger), after Copley had aban- 
doned his Republican opinions, become Solicitor- General, and 
entered Parliament as a Tory ; — 

Campbell . — Had you come into tlio House on the popular side, 
what a firebrand you would have been ! 

He 'would liave retained his name of Jacobin Copley. 

‘‘ Solicitor-- General . — That is a calumny lately invented. 

‘‘ Scarlett . — It is the name I well remember your being called by, 
before you went over.”J 

On the expiration of CampbelPs year of pupillage, be remained 
for some considerable time with Tidd as a sort of managing 
clerk. The antipathy, and even contempt at that time felt by 

* Lil’e, vol. ii. p. 387. t Ihid., p, 391. 

J Ibid., p, 396. Cf. “ Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii., Life of Lvnd- 
hurst, pp. 11, 78. 

fVol. CXV. No. CCXXVIII.]— 'New Series, Vol LIX. No. II. B B 
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the Bar for what were called ‘^pressmen/’ made him anxious, so 
far as was possible, to conceal from his fellow- students his con- 
nection with the Morning Chronicle. His contributions to the 
paper, however, had not yet entirely ceased. 

They consisted almost solely of the theatrical critiques (he writes 
to liis father), and of small, I will not say witty paragraphs, inters 
spersed with italics to inform the reader where the joke is to he found. 
I sometimes write an article aiming at humour — such as Politico Thea- 
tricus — but this very seldom indeed.”^ 

As has been said, his aims at humour were of the nature of 
ponderous levities.^’ One who sat in Parliament with him 
when Attorney-General records that — 

“lie was occasionally betrayed into a joke, and on one occasion 
its pungency was licigbtened by his protesting that it was quite unin- 
tentional. ‘ But what can the Sheriffs do V he exclaimed (during one of 
the debates on the Great Privilege Question); and after a ‘pause, 
during which the House awaited in perfect silence his solution of the 
difficulty, he replied, ‘ Why, they may purge themselves.’ Though he 
seemed annoyed by the general titter -which ensued, those that knew 
him well, had no doubt that he meant his equivoque, and that his impa- 
tience WHS simulated. 

We should rather think this was one of those etourderies of 
which through his life he was often unintentionally guilty. He 
was called to the Bar in Michaelmas Term, 1806. While still 
in Tidd’s chambers, it began to be bruited abroad that there 
was a “ Scotsman with Tidd of the name of Campbell, a devil 
of a fellow for fagging, and likely to get on,^^J and he thought 
there were two or three attorneys who would make trial of 
him.§ 

With this small connection he began his career at the Bar, and 
toiled on, and by slow degrees rose to the very head of his pro- 
fession. The various steps of his progress are told in his auto- 
biography, and his letters to his father and brother, with an easy 
animated flow of interesting narrative — interwoven with much of 
that curious information as to celebrated lawyers and public mat- 
ters which characterizes his Lives of his predecessora He fre- 
quently speaks of the mortifications he met with at the Bar, 
but it does not seem to us that he had much to complain of. 
Whether from the antipathy which is said to have ever existed 
between Cumbrians and Scots, (| or whether from the tone of 
assumption which was always offensively and irritatingly con- 
spicuous in his manner, he seems to have been the object of 
special dislike to the coarse and brutal Ellenborough, then Chief 


* Life, vol. ii., p. 161, 

t ‘*E.eminiseeuces of Many Years.” By Lord Teignmouth. Vol. ii. p. 218. 
t Life, vol. i. p. 166. § Ibid, p. 182> 

[| Vide, Sir Walter Scott in “The Heart of Midlothian.” 
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Justice; and the Chief seems to have inspired his puisnes with the 
same feeling towards Campbell ; our four ruffians in the King's 
Bench/^ are the terms in which he describes the ** Justices of 
our Lord the King, assigned to hold pleas before the King him- 
self/^ Contrasting their conduct with the well-known and 
habitual patience and courtesy to the Bar of Sir William Grant, 
he tells his father — 

“ I am sure I may assert with perfect truth that in our Court I 
have not, since I was called to the Bar, spoken four consecutive sen- 
tences without being stopped by some of the judges with a question, 
or an objection, or a “ Pooh, pooh,” and they behave in the same 
manner to all the other men at the Bar. Instead of saving time in 
this manner, they render themselves universally odious'^* 

Like many speakers who maintain outwardly a cool, collected, 
even an impassive demeanour, Campbell suffered much at this 
time from norvousnessf and from palpitation of tlie heart, which 
would be aggravated by the irritating conduct of the judges. 
Ellenborough used to plague him by pretending (it was pro- 
bably meant as a sarcasm on bis Scotch accent) to mishear the 
names of cases which he cited. On one occasion an attempt 
by Ellenborough to convict him of quoting a non-existent 
authority recoiled on the judge himself, who exposed only his 
own ignorance or carelessness.^ 

In Ids first days at the Bar, Campbell availed himself of the 
experience he had gained while law reporter for the Morning 
Chro7hicle, and earned both fame and money by publishing his 
four volumes of Campbell's “Nisi Prius Reports," a work 
which met the approval of so competent a judge as Lord Eldon. 
In so doing, he heaped coals of fire on the bead of his enemy, 
Ellenborough. He carefully revised all the cases he had 
collected, and rejected such as were inconsistent with former 
decisions or recognized principles ; when he arrived at the end 
of his fourth and last volume, he had “ a whole drawer full of 
bad Ellenborough law." He might have hung a threat of 
publishing its contents in terrorem over Ellenborough's head, 
when he was inclined to be rude, but he abstained, and the 
great fire in the Temple, originating in an error in judgment 
on the part of Mr, (afterwards) Justice Maule, secured the 
Chief Justice's reputation, by destroying these notes, in common 
with many other and more valuable of CampbelFs p08Se8sions.§ 
Towards the close of Ellenborough’s career, his bickerings with 
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Campbell ceased. Worsted in mortal conflict with William 
Hone,* he retired from the Bench to die, and was succeeded by 
> Abbott, t under whose auspices Campbell passed the far happiest 
part of his life as an advocate,” and the tyranny of the four 
ruffians being overpast, '‘the King's Bench now became the 6eau 
ide(il of a Court of Justice.” 

The various incidents which marked his ever growing pros- 
perity, his ‘‘laying down his reports and setting up his horses, 
thereby announcing that his fortune was made, and there would 
consequently be a greater disposition to employ him/’ his 
assumption of a coat of arms, his choice as a motto of “ Audactd 
et aperter,” the setting up of a cabriolet, “ the most fashionable 
carriage for a single man,” the meim of his first dinner party, 
his first joining a club, are all narrated in his letters to his 
father and brother, with a frank simplicity and complacency 
worthy of Pepys. At last he attained so great a degree of 
prosperity that he thought he might prudently take unto 
himself a wife, and after some delay and hesitation, and one 
refusal on the lady's part, he married, September 8, 

Mary, daughter of the then leader of the northern circuit, and 
greatest vxni pvius advocate since Erskine, James Scarlett, 
afterwards Lord Abinger, and Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
Their union lasted nearly thirty-nine years, and was evidently a 
happy one, Sumner records that “ he was more pleased with 
the lady than any lady he met in England he describes her 
as “beautiful, intelligent, and courteous/'J 

Campbell, like most successful lawyers, now turned his atten- 
tion to a parliamentary career. 

Brougham, writing to Napier, said the statement by Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd in his Edinlmvgh Review of Campbell's speeches, that 
“ Campbell was always a Whig, is erroneous, I never,” he adds, 

“ heard of his taking any kind of part in politics, till he stood 
for Stafford.''§ Campbell himself says (writing in 1842) : “I 
early imbibed, and 1 have steadily preserved, a predilection for 
the popular part of our Constitution, and an ardent zeal in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty.” || However much this 
ardour and zeal might have burned in his bosom, it was safely 
kept there, and no trace of any display of those qualities is 
to be found in these volumes. 

In his fortieth year his political hero was Sir Samuel Komilly. 
“Upon almost every public question,” he tells his brother, his 

^ In the last of the three memorable trials of Hone for publishing blas- 
phemous libels. Ilie report of them will even now repay reading, 
t Afterwards Lord Tenterden. J Memoirs of Sumner, vol. i. p. 832, 

§ Napier Correspondence, p. 418. || Life, vol. i. p. 18. 
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sentiments are mine. He is the honestest man, and one of the 
most enlightened in the House of Commons.*' In later life he 
considerably modified this enthusiasm for Romilly, and speaks 
of him as one who was much esteemed for his pure principles 
and high sense of honour, but was looked upon as somewhat 
impracticable, and his Genevese notions on religion anti politics 
were always unpalatable in England,”* Campbell adds in the 
same letter to his brother, “ I find it inconvenient to be without 

a party I hate neutrality, and though I have not a 

party, I have an opinion upon men and measures which I like 
to express.’'t At length, in 1820, he determined to make the 
final plunge and join the Whigs, then in the cold shade of 
Opposition — 

But timorous mortals start, and shrink 
To cross tlie narrow sea, 

And linger, shivering on tin* brink, 

* And fear to launch away.” 

am a candidate for Brooks's,” he writes to his brother, 
. You of course know what sort of an establishment 
Brooks’s is. To be a member of this club is listing in the Whig 
party with a vengeance. But I cannot go on shilly-shallying in 
politics any longer ; while I wait a bit, as you call it, life is gone. 
To be sure nothing can be more inauspicious than the prospects 
of the Whigs at this moment.''^ lie was elected a member of 
Brooks’s in 1822. “To belong to this club,” he writes to his 
father, “ is a feather in my cap. Indeed, since we lost our estates 
in the county of Angus, I am inclined to think that my election 
at Brooks’s is the greatest distinction our house has met with.^J 
At the general election of 182() he unsuccessfully contested 
Stafford,' which he himself called “ the dullest and vilest^^ (he 
might have added, and one of the most corrupt) of towns in 
England.” His parliamentary prospects were not at this mo- 
ment bright. “ I have no more prospect (he* said), of getting 
into the House of Commons than of being made a prince of the 
blood.” II 

The year 1827 he considered as “ the crisis of his fortunes*” 
The death of Lord Liverpool seemed to open a prospect of 
Scarlett having the Great Seal, when said his son-in-law, “ every- 
thing is open to me.” Lord Eldon had now succeeded Lord 
Ellenborough as his judicial bete noire, ‘‘Ido,” hesays,“ seriously 
and dispassionately regard him as one of the greatest curses ever 

# “ Lives of tbc Chancellors/’ vol. viii. p. 263. f Life, vol, i, p. 264. 

J Ibid., p. 3S6. § P.409. jj P. 436* 
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inflicted upon this country. How I shall rejoice when he is 
actually out! Till be has def(wto given up the seals, I shall 
alw»ays be afraid of some ruse of the Devil to keepliira in oflSce/'* 
In the changes which ensued, Scarlett became Attorne^'-Generab 
and it was ‘‘ upon the cards*^^ tfcat Campbell might have been 
Solicitor-General; as it was, he only obtained the long-coveted and 
long withheld rank of King's Counsel ; and this is all,'' he dis- 
contentedly told his brother, “the promotion I shall ever haven’t 
He enjoyed his new rank, however, much more than he 
expected. By this time his fame as a well-read lawyer was well 
known, and under the Wellington Administration he w’-as selected 
by Peel and Lyndhurst to be head of the Commission on the Law 
of Real Property in England. To the value of the services he 
rendered in connexion with that Commission we have the testi- 
mony of a hostile witness : — 

“ I am vexed,” wrote Brougham to Napier, in the same letter from 
which we have before quoted, “ at the omission of the part of Hamlet — 
namely, his good services in law reform as head of the Real Property,, 

Commission It is positively an act of mere justice, not 

only in the individual instance, but to the great and almost pammouiit 
subject of law amendment , and I can tell you as a fact that Jack insisted 
on giving up his very valuable time for nothing to that Commission, 
when we seemed likely to be out of office all our lives. 

His work on this Commission first made him acquainted with 
Sir Robert Peel, whom he describes “ as lively and unaffected, and 
very civil, without being condescending. Setting aside the 
Catholic question, he is quite a lAheml, and is for going in for 
legal reform quite as far as would be prudent. "§ 

The death of George IV. was now daily anticipated. In prospect 
of that event Campbell uttered the following remarkable ; 

“ George IV, is the model of a constitutional king of England ! 
and when he is missed he may be mourned. Ho has stood by 
and let the country govern itself.”|| George IV. was as little 
missed as mourned. 

"With the reign of William IV. Campbeirs political career 
began. His letters at this time are fatal to the claim to that 
consistent Whiggism which Talfourd set up for him.^f In 
politics, his father-in-law (Scarlett) had a great and somewhat 
sinister influence over him. Scarlett knew little and cared less 
about politics,’^^ and he induced Campbell to sympathize with 


♦P.440. tP‘4^42. 

J Napier Correspondence, 418; vide also Campbell’s Life, vol. i. pp. 454-6-7. 

§ P. 462. II P. 46/. ^1 Ubi supra. 

**See as to this, “Memoir of Lord Abinger,”aiid the Westminsiee Review, 
N.S., No. 103, July, 1877, p. 178-9. 
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those who dreamed of a wholly impracticable coalition between 
Earl Grey and the Duke — Thereby/' notes Campbell in his 
autbiography, a world of private grief would have been saved 
to me" ‘^For<jod's sake," he writes at this time to his brother, 
do not become Radical Why should you wish the Duke to be 
forced out ? That he should acquire fresh strength is indispen- 
sable ! But what cause of complaint has he yet given to the 
public, or to any liberal-minded man?’'* 

At the general election, consequent on the demise of the Crown, 
Campbell, “after a tremendous struggle and going through horrors 
innumerable,” was chosen member for .Stafford. ‘‘Campbell,” 
writes his father-in-law, “is returned for Stafford, I fear at great 
expense. He is indebted to nobody but himself for it.f “It was 
something," in Campbell's own opinion, “to be J. Campbell, Esq. 
M.r,, not by the nomination of a peer, or the favour of the 
Treasury, but by bis own individual unassisted efforts.” | His 
father-in-law foretold that he would “ do the Whigs good service, 
and said he should not be surprised to see him Chief Justice."§ 
Campbell, in his Autobiography, after referring to the un- 
disguised defiance of the Liberals in the speech put into the new 
King’s mouth by the Wellington Ministry, and the Duke's ever 
memorable and rash declaration against parliamentary reform, 
says, “my part was taken, and 1 resolved to form a close 
alliance with those who were to stand up for the liberties of 
niankind.^^ll His letters at this time, however, show that this 
alliance was slowly and reluctantly formed, and little of the 
ardent zeal for civil and religious liberty to which he laid •claim. 

As far as politics are concerned (ho says in the first week of the 
Session) nothing can be more calamitous than my situation, or more 
melancholy than my prospects. The Duke of Wellington seems 
disposed to establish an ultra-Tory Government, which I cannot 
support with honour, and the leaders of the Opposition are hurrying 
the country to confusion and ruin. "If 

Brougham's notice of motion for reform makes him say 
“ In the struggle all men will be driven to commit themselves so 
deeply that moderate and safe measures will become impossible.”** 
The announcement of the fall of the Ministry only draws from 
him the remark — “ The Liberals are in a terrible scrape. It is 
utterly impossible for them to satisfy the expectations they have 
raised.^^tf 


^ Life, vol. i, p, 473, t “ Memoirs of Lord Abiager,” p. 123. 

X Ibid. p. 475. § Memoirs of Lord Abinger,” p. 153. 11 Ibid., p. 481. 

^ Ibid., p. 482. ** Ibid., p, 485, ff Ibid., p. 487. 
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On the Ist March, 1831^ Lord John Eussell introduced the 
first Reform Bill. CampbelPs comments on the Bill and its 
prospects are amusing : — 

‘‘You (his brother) must be Eadical indeed if Ministers have not 
satisfied you ! We are quite appalled ! There is not the remotest 
chance of such a Bill being carried by this or any House of Commons. * * * § 
.... I was prepared to support any moderate measure, but this 
really is a revolution ipso facto. It is unquestionably a new Constitu- 
tion, I am quite in despair, and shall take no part in the discussion. 
I could not do so advantageously or creditably. Had the measure been 
practicable, 1 would have supported it totis virihm. Going so far, it 
does not go far enough. The old Constitution being gone, we might 
have had something much more perfect.” By the next day his views 
were modified. “ The general belief is that the Bill must be thrown 
out on the second reading. I expect Ministers will then resign, and 
anarchy begin. I feel’ inclined, as a choice of evils, to support, and 
even to speak in favour of the Bill”f 

In the end he came up from Circuit and voted for the second 
reading, which was carried by a majority of one. “ So/^ he says, 

I carried the Bill by going up.^^J 

Campbell was right in his prediction that he should early 
attract the attention of Ministers. Fortunately for him, the Grey 
Ministry were unhappy in the choice of their law officers, and he 
was early put forward to move the (\uml Ministerial measures to 
carry out the recommendations of the Commissioners on the Law 
of Real Property, and soon afterwards was employed to prepare 
a measure for the suppression of bribery. With a Scotchman's 
caution, he besought “ Brougham not mention his name publicly 
as connected with putting down bribery, as it niight be his ruin 
at Stafford, it being almost as dangerous as for the member for 
Coventry to bring in a Bill to forbid the wearing of cockades."§ 
In the preparation of the third Reform Bill he was consulted by 
Lord Aithorp on its details. Even then, as appears from his 
confidences to his brother, he was very little of a Reformer : — 

“ God knows what is to happen. No concession I augur 

nothing good. It seems to me as if the world were coming to an end, 
and the destinies of the human race were accomplished.” || 

The English Reform Bill being carried, Campbell, ratione 
orginis (to use his own words), took a much more lively interest 
in the Scotch Reform Bill. He was delighted to assist Jeffrey in 


* Ibid.,^ n. 604. Campbell, although utterly wronsr, was by no means singular 

in this opinion ; vidt Memoir of Viscount Aithorp (E, Spencer), p. 298, w. 

f Jbid.,p.505. t Ibid., p. 508. ^ 

§ Ibid., pp. 516, 519, 520, and vol. ii. p. 4. 1| Ibid,, vol. ii., p. 3. 
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framing it, and in doing everything in his power to furtlier its 
progress through the House. His efforts to promote the 
amendment of the Land Laws met with a like obstruction to that 
which made Cromwell, when he, without success, attempted to 
reform the Court of Chancery, exclaim, “ The sons ofZeruiah are 
yet too strong.” * 

‘‘ During the Session (1832 — we quote from the Autobiography) I 
again introduced my Bill for a General Kegistcr of Deeds. It was 
referred to a Select Committee, which I attended most laboriously. 1 
made converts of almost all the members of the Committee, but 1 was 
defeated by a combination of the country attorneys, who thought, 
erroneously, that the measure would diminish their business and their 
profits. They are the most influential class in the country. Lord 
Grey was against the measure because his attorney in Northumberland 
told him it was a bad thing. The country attorneys have the borough 
seats very much at their disposal, and they frighten more members by 
their threats than they influence by their arguments.*’ f 

Nearly fifty years have passed since the time here referred to, 
and the landed proprietors of England are still, from the same 
cause and by their own fault, without a General Register of 
Deeds. 

In November, 1832, Lord Tenterden died. Denman succeeded 
him as Chief Justice of England, and ‘‘Campbell,” said his 
father-in-law, “is Solicitor-General. So he may join the Whigs 
in abusing me as soon as he pleases. That will be a part of the 
duty demanded of him, if he should be returned to the House of 
Commons.’^t There is no proof, we are very glad to say, that Camp- 
bell was ever called on by the Whigs to render this kind of suit 
and service for the office he held. It was the intention of the 
Government to have placed Sir William Horne, the Solicitor- 
General, on the Bench, and make Campbell Attorney-GeneraL 
No judge being willing to resign, this arrangement could not be 
carried out, and Horne was made Attorney- General, on the. 
understanding that Campbell was to conduct all Government 

f rosecutions, and to be consulted separately when necessary, 
ndeed, Lord Althorp, the leader of the Commons, who had 
(Strenuously insisted on CampbelKs appointment, stipulated that 
he was to communicate directly and exclusively with the Solicitor- 
Geiieral, “without regard to Mr. Attorney.” Campbell early 


* Memoir of Ludlow, vol. i., p. 275. 

t Life, vol. ii., jk 12, and vide 19, where it will be seen that on* CamnbeU’s 
appoinimont aa ^licitor-General, Lord Grey stipulated that he should not 
bnng forward his Register Bill, lest it should make the Government un- 
popular. 

J “ Memoir of Lord Abingcr,” p, 154. 
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won the thorough confidence of his leaders, Lord Stanley (then 
Irish Secretary) declaring ‘‘that they might make judges of 
whom they pleased, so that they left him Campbell/"* 

The new Solicitor-General became the first member for the 
newly created borough of Dudley. He thus describes his first 
visit to his new constituency : — 

“ 1 am established as the guest of a great grocer in the town, my 
principal supporter. I shall have a very disagreeable time of it till 
the election is over, but I shall soon forget all this if I am returned.^’ 
He was returned. “What a deliverance from StalFord!” was his 
thankful exclamation. “ There has been more bribery than ever, and 
the new part of the constituency is worse than the old.” 

In the first reformed Parliament, owing to Horne’s indolence, 
the labouring oar in conducting the Government legal business 
fell to Campbell’s share, and thoroughly w^ell he acquitted 
himself. 

It will be remembered that one of the first measures which 
engaged the attention of the Houses was an Irish Coercion Bill. 
Over this the new Solicitor-General had many contests with 
0"Connell. Present circumstances give a peculiar interest to the 
following account of a conversation between them : — 

“ I told him some time ago, by way of a reductio ad ahsurdum^ that 
he could not have his Parliament in College Green unless he were to 
agree that it should be subordinate to our Parliament at St. Stephen’s, 
like the House of Assembly at Jamaica. He now says he has been 
working upon that idea, and he thinks they may agree not to change 
the succession to the Crown, or meddle with questions of peace or 
war, &c. But this will not take us in, for no sooner would he have 
his domestic legislation than he would declare it independent and 

suprcme,”t 

In the interval between the sessions of 1833 and 1834 arose 
the celebrated intrigue as to Hornets supercession. “ Horne," 
says Campbell, “ had many valuable qualities.’' It may be so, 
but he was indolent and negligent both of his official and his 
private business, and, to borrow Johnson's description of 
Sir John Hawkins, “he had a degree of brutality and a 
tendency to savageness that could not easily be defended." 
It is impossible to reconcile the conflicting versions of this 
affair given by Campbell and Brougham. Each tells his own 
story, and each wrote in ignorance of what the other wrote on 
the subject. Sir Denis Le Marchant, in his memoir of Earl 
Spencer, says that Horne, “having failed in the House of 
Commons and forfeited the confidence of the Government by 
his indolence in official business, was abruptly displaced at the 
instigation of Sir John Campbell, who, being then Solicitor, was 

♦ Life, vol. ii. pp. 18, 19, 20, 28. 
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impatient to be Attorney-General.* Mrs. Hardcastle remarks 
that Sir Denis Le Marchant “adduces no authority for the 
statement he makes.”t Sir Denis is not only a very accurate 
historian, but at the time and on the subject in question he had 
peculiar means of knowledge. He was Brougham’s private 
secretary, and therefore knew all about applications for appoint- 
ments and other matters connected with patronage, and his 
statement, even if it were unsupported, is presumably entitled 
to belief. The presumption is strengthened by the fact that 
from the time of Brougham becoming Chancellor, Campbell was 
incessant in his applications to the Chancellor for favours for 
himself and others. “ He was,'" says Brougham, “ profuse in his 
professions of gratitude,’' but evidently it was gi’atitude of that 
kind which has been described as a lively sense of favours to 
come.’'+ Campbell, in his Autobiography, repeats, though with 
less detail, the same version of the transaction as he gives in 
his Life of Brougham, viz., tliat at the end of 1838, a vacancy 
occurring on the Exchequer Bench by the resignation of Sir J . 
Bayley, Brougham induced Horne to agree to become a Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer, on a solemn promise that he was 
never to go on circuit or sit as a criminal judge, § and that a 
new equity judgeship was to be cut out for him in the Exche- 
quer. Brougham's statement is, that Lords Althorp and J ohn 
Kussell were anxious to get rid of Horne, and that it was settled 
that Brougham, with the hearty approval of Lord Grey and his 
other colleagues, should, if Lyndhurst (the Chief Baron) 
assented, offer the vacant place of Baron to Horne. The offer 
was made, but Horne refused to go to the Bench. Brougham 
does not give Horne's reasons for his refusal, but states 
that Horne “was no party to any kind of understanding 
whatever." Campbell says that Horne, being told that as he 
refused to be made Judge, he must resign his Attorney-General- 
ship, or be superseded, said with great spirit, “ that he was 
ready to resign, but that he would suffer death himself rather 
than pronounce the sentence of death upon a fellow-creature ;'’j| 
and he resigned accordingly. Sir Denis Le M archant's state- 
ment, that Campbell suggested that Horne should be compelled 
to resign, is also strengthened by the fact, that Campbell 
resorted to what Brougham calls “ a proceeding never equalled 


* ** Memoir of Earl Spencer/* p. 62, f Life, vol. ii. p. 41, 

t Vide “ Life and Times of Lord Brougham,” vol iii. p. 224. 

I One story told was that Horne objected to attend the Judges’ 
chambers on the ground, to use the words we have heard him utter, that 
some of the attendants at chambers “ did not smell very sweet.” 

II ** Lives of the Chancellors,” vol viii, pp, 424-5. 
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for wrongheaded ness and absurdity viz., before Hornes deci- 
sion was come to, he sent a protest to the Premier (Lord Grey), 
and claimed the oflSco of Attorney- Gen oral. This*, as Brougham 
told him, was a protest against my not making the Attorney- 
General a Judge, and thereby prevented your being made 
Attorney- General.’* When not long after the question of appoint- 
ing a Master of the Rolls arose, Brougham wrote to the then 
Premier (Melbourne), in language utterly inconsistent with the 
idea, that he had ill-treated Horne. ‘‘ Horne’s claim is so great, 
and one fee/s his ahomhutble treatment so strongly^ and his 
admirable <uvl truly unexainpl^ed behaviour so that I 

never did anything with more pain than passing him over 
now,” and he gives verbatim the memorandum as to the transac- 
tion which he laid before the Cabinet, and it certainly shows no 
ground for even suspecting Brougham of being guilty of the 
abominable treatment of Horne to which he refers.”’** 

Horne being superseded, Campbell was made Attorney - 
General in his place, and Pepys succeeded Campbell as Solicitor- 
General. If Campbell was tlie originator of Horne’s removal, 
he soon met with his Nemesis, for on offering himself to the 
electors of Dudley for re-election he was defeated, and remained 
without a seat for some months. He was then elected for 
Edinburgh, and remained one of the members for the northern 
capital until he was raised to the Upper House. On the death 
ol Sir John Leach, Brougham, we are told by Sir Denis Le 
Marchant, having received private ‘‘intelligence of the vacancy; 
filled it up instantly, to stop application.s which he had deter- 
mined to refuse.”t The person lie selected was Pepys, who was 
not only Solicit or- General, but if not the most, one of the most 
distinguished members of the Equity Bar ; and therefore the 
natural and proper person to fill the vacancy. To Brougham, 
therefore, is due the merit of having first raised to the Bench 
one of the most consummate judges that ever sat in judg- 
ment, One of the applications Brougham thus forestalled was 
undoubtedly Campbell’s, which he did not fail to make ;$ be 
sulkily acquiesced in the arrangement with respect to the Rolls, 
as it was ^‘put upon the grounds of public expediency 
Brougham acquainted Lyndhurst with Campbells attempt on 
the Rolls. We give Lyndhurst’s opinion in Brougham’s own 
words : — 

He said that I could not possibly have acted otherwise, but added 
that, for one reason, he rather regretted what had happened, because 

♦ “ Brougham’s Life aud Times,” pp. 842, 343. 351, 426. 
t ** Memoir of Karl Spencer,” p. 62, note. 

I “Brougham’s Life and Times,” vol. iii. p. 422. 

§ See bis Letter to Brougham, ibid., pp. 427-'9. 
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it would to a certainty make Campbell my enemy for life . . , , 
* Depend upon* it/ said he, ^ Campbell will never forgive you. In 
process of time Pepys may be Chancellor, and vacate the Polls, and 
then what has happened will be a reason for passing Campbell over 
again. He will be furious, and lay the whole blame on you, .... 
and he will pay you off.’ 

With the rest of the Whigs, Campbell was out of office during 
the hundred days of Sir Robert PeeVs first Ministry. He 
returned to office with them in J 835, and held the office of 
Attorney-General for the next six years. The appointment of a 
Chancellor was avoided for the first year of the second Mel- 
bourne Ministry, but at the opening of the session of 1836 it 
could no longer be postponed. Lynd hurst proved himself to be 
a true prophet. Pepys was made Chancellor, and the Rolls again 
became vacant. Campbell again claimed the post, but a portion 
of the Cabinet believing that Mr. Bickersteth was more than a 
match for the troublesome Brougham, wished him to be made, 
if not Lord Chancellor, Master of the Rolls and a peer. This was 
done, and Campbell, fortunately for himself, again escaped being 
shelved, but at the time he was furious, and actually ten^ 
dered his resignation. Melbourne, with admirable tact and 
many compliments as to his being indispensable to the Govern- 
ment in the Commons, and by the offer of a peerage for his 
wife, induced him to remain in office. It is impossible to 
describe — wrote Melbourne to him — the relief which this 
gives, and I assure you that I have felt sensibly the good 
temper and fairness with which you have acted during the whole 
of these very painful discussions.”t 

Certainly there were few of Campbell’s predecessors in the 
office of Attorney-General whose presence in the House of 
Commons was so important to the Government of the day, 
as was his to the Melbourne Ministry. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the value of his services in carrying the Municipal 
Reform Act, which, next to the great measure of 1832, is the 
greatest of Whig triumphs, and of the many services they 
have rendered to the country. 

By Scarlett’s removal to the Bench, Campbell had become, not 
only in rank, but in point of business, the undoubted head of the 
Common Law Bar. Our legal readers, and all interested in the 


♦ Ibid., 434-5 ; but see the observations as to the historical character of this 
narrative in the Westminster Review, N.8., No. 112, Oct. 1^79, p.482. 

f For the particulars of this negotiation, see Life, \ol, ii. pp. 77 to 80 ; 
“Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne,*’ vol. ii. p. 172, “ Lives of the Chan- 

cellors,’* vol. viii, p. 475, ei seq. 
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history and privileges of the House of Commons, win reaa wiin 
pleasure his narrative of the great privilege case, Stockdale v. 
Hansard,^ It seems that he was originally inclined, in accor- 
dance with the best and most ancient authorities, to have settled 
the matter by committing, hrevi manuj the parties bringing the 
action, rather than submit the privileges of the House for dis- 
cussion before the Queen’s BencL Unfortunately, public opinion 
appeared to be hostile to the rights of Parliament, and as in the 
case of Burdett v. Abbott, an action in which the privileges of 
the House were as much involved as in Stockdale^s case, the 
House had instructed the Attorney- General to appear and de- 
fend the Speaker, Campbell determined to follow that precedent. 
In so doing, he was swayed, as well he might be, b}* the belief, 
unfortunatelly ill-founded, that the case of the House was so 
good, “that wo must be safe in the hands of any judges/" He 
therefore moved a similar resolution to that adopted in Abbott"s 
case. Sir Robert Peel regretted that the House should not at 
once vindicate its authority by stopping the action, although 
he would not recommend that course after the speech of 
the Attorney - General. The result of this proceeding is 
well known to have been in all respects unfortunate. In 
the course of the litigation that followed, Campbell de- 
livered his memorable argument, the longest, he calls it, if not 
the most elaborate, ever delivered in Westminster Hall. In 
his Autobiography, with perfect truth and with pardonable self- 
complacency, he expresses the opinion “ that in any future dis- 
pute about Parliamentary privileges, it will certainly be referred 
to as a repertory of all the learning on the subject/" This 
argument was much approved by Peel, and even an opponent, 
Sugden, generously owned that, “ after all the debates on the 
subject were forgotten, this argument would remain to posterity 
as a monument of Campbell’s fame/’f 

During his tenure of ofiSce William IV. died, and in relation 
to that event occurred a circumstance which he relates in the 
style of “ P. P. Clerk of this Parish — 

“ The demise of the Crown had been foreseen for some time, and I 
had settled that the new” Sovereign should be proclaimed by the name 
of Alexandrina Victoria, the name by which she had been baptized, 
and by which she was called in the Regency Act, leaving it to her 
thereafter to determine by what name she should reign. This matter 
was settled in the lobby of the House of Commons, between Charles 


^ Life, vol. il, pp. 06 to 99, 112 to 114, 127 to 131. 

+ Ibid., p, 112. On the case of Stockdale v, Hansard, and the privilege 
question generally, see Westminstee Review, N.S., No. 110, Oct. 1880, 
Art, “The Parliamentary Oath Question,’* pp. 348, 352, et seq. 
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Greville, the Clerk of the Council, and myself, and Lyndhurst, ivhoni 
I called in, as gspe who might be in power when the proclamation was 
made.* 

We suspect others of the Minsters had something to say in 
settling this proclamation besides the Attorney-General and his 
irregular allies. Mr. Greville mentions no such meeting, while 
he does mention 

that Lord Melbourne desired him to get everything ready quietly for 
a Council, and that he (Melbourne) had been busily occupied in ex- 
amining the precedents, in order to conduct the first ceremonies pro- 
perly, and that two days later the President of the Council (Lord 
Lansdowne) sent for him to beg that everything might be ready .f 

Campbell was now in his sixtieth year, and had been five years 
Attorney- General ; his parliamentary and professional labours 
began to tell upon him, and he was pressed by his fiither-in-law 
and other friends to take the first puisne judgeship that fell 
vacant. Had he done so, he might have inscribed over his door, 
as did Brougham over his chateau at Cannes, 

Portum inveni 8pcs et Fortuna Valcte.” 

In the autumn of 1839 a vacancy occurred on the Bench, and 
he wrote to Lord Melbourne, begging that the office might not 
be filled up until he had had time to consider whether he would 
accept it. Lord Melbourne, in assenting to this request, thus 
expressed himself : — 

“We shall be most sorry to lose your services as Attorney-General, 
which have been so efiicient and authoritative, and which have con- 
ferred upon the Administration so much both of character and of 
strength. With respect to your unwillingness to terminate your 
career by accepting the offer of a puisne judge, that is a matter for 
your own consideration. If it sliould be repugnant to your own feelings 
or those of your friends, I shall be sorry; at the same time, for my own 
part, 1 do not partake of those feelings. I do not think so much of 
superiority, pre-eminence, title, and position, as others are inclined to 
do. When the Abbe Sieyes, in the early part of the Ilevolution, went 
Ambassador to Berlin, he was, upon some public occasion, either 
designedly or accidentally, placed in a seat below the dignity of the 
country which he represented. He sate down in it without remon- 
strance, observing, “ The first place in this apartment is that which 
the Ambassador of the Frepch Republic occupies.” 1 know not 
whether this anecdote be true — -few anecdotes are so; but I have 
always admired it ; and, depend upon it, wherevef you may be placed, 
you will soon make the seat you fill equal, if not superior, to the 
first in the Court. J 


* Life, vol. ii. p. 100. 

t Journal (for June 13 and 17, 1837), vol. iii. pp, 401-2. 
J Life, vol. ii. p. 124. 
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4.t the request of Lord John Russell, Campbell agreed to rim 
all risks with the Government, notwithstanding i^s then “stag- 
gering state.’’ But from this time the Whig leaders felt the 
propriety of making some provision for him. His claim 
to the Rolls had been twice passed over. There seemed no 
probability of the occurrence of a vacancy in the Chiefship of 
either of the three Courts, and Lord J. Russell, unlike Lord 
Melbourne, thought Campbell’s reputation required his refusing 
a pusine judgeship. In this state of things, Lady Holland 
intimated to Campbell that Lord Holland — from whom Camp- 
bell acknowledges that he had received more personal kindness 
than from any other public man* — wished very much to have 
him in the House of Lords, and that she thought Plunket (the 
Chancellor of Ireland) would withdraw. Nothing, however, vras 
done at that time to bring about this result. A year later (18th 
September, 1810) Campbell saw a paragraph in the newspapers 
stating that Plunket was to resign immediately, and to be suc- 
ceeded by the Iiish Solicitor- General. Through Lord Hol- 
land, Campbell intimated to the Premier that he should 
consider such an appointment a deliberate insult, and would 
forthwith resign. Lord Holland said that, “ however much 
Campbell’s withdrawal from the House of Commons was to be 
regretted, that consideration ought not to weigh in the filling 
up of an office which he was qualified for, and was willing to 
take. He ^added that he had long been desirous to have 
Campbell in the House of Lords to keep Brougham in check.^^t 

According to Mr. McCullagh Torrens, of whose accuracy on this 
point there can be no question, Campbell strongly urged his 
claims on the Ministers, and especially on his old friend Pepys, 
now Lord Cottenham and Chancellor of England. On the 30th 
of the same month the Chancellor spoke strongly on the subject to 
Lord John Russell, urging the reasonableness of room being made 
in Ireland, where Campbell might be appointed Chancellor.I 
Lord John communicated the Chancellor’s view to Lord Mel- 
bourne, who confidentially wrote to Lord Ebrington, then Irish 
Viceroy, that the Ministry had heard that Plunket would not be 
unwilling to retire— that it would be convenient to have the Seal 
for Campbell, and asking the Viceroy to sound Plunket, if he 
could do so without giving him uneasiness. This drew from 
Plunket a statement “ that he had no wish to retire, but that, 
after the communication of Lord Melbourne’s wishes, he could not 
continue in office ; but it was merely for that reason he came to 


* Life, vol. ii. p. 139. f Ibid., p. X37. 

J "Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne/* vol. ii. p. 360. 
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Buch a conclusion.** Melbourne replied, earnestly entreating the 
venerable Chancellor to think of what had passed no more than 
if it never had taken place.*** The matter then slumbered until 
the spring or early summer of 1841. It was then evident that 
the last hour of the long languishing Ministry was at hand, and, 
according to Cara pbell*s account, Lords Melbourne and J. Russell 
i^ontaneously informed him that they wished him to hold the 
Great Seal of Ireland, and to take his place in the Upper House. 
Campbell accepted the offer, when he unexpectedly received a 
letter from Melbourne stating that Plunket refused to resign. 
Campbell was naturally indignant, but was cooled down, and 
agreed to remain Attorney-General. At this time the Irish 
Viceroy, so far as we can see, without the instigation of Campbell 
or of any one else, reappeared on the scene, and frankly told 
Plunket that he could not without disgrace refuse to give effect 
to the engagement he had given the year before to retire when- 
ever requested. Plunket refused, on the ground of his appre- 
hension of being “ compromised in public opinion if he should be 
instrumental to CampbelPs getting a retiring salary after a few 
weeks* or months* service.** The Viceroy replied that he took 
upon himself the entire responsibility of the arrangement ; and 
Campbell, to obviate the difficulty, proposed that he should be 
appointed Chancellor without the usual pension oh removal from 
office. There was now no course open to Plunket but to resign, 
which he did, at the same time publicly declaring to the Bar that his 
resignation had been forced upon him to make way for Campbell, 
that he was no party to the arrangement, and that be highly 
disapproved of it. The Great Seal of Ireland was then delivered 
to Campbell, and he was raised to the peerage as John Lord 
Campbell, Baron Campbell of St. Andrews, in the county of 
Fife, choosing that title because he had never done anything to 
make him ashamed of his name, and that name soiinding well and 
being distinguished.** With questionable sincerity he adds: 
‘‘Time was when I should have considered it a mighty affair to 
be a Lord, but in reality I rather felt lowered by the elevation.*^ t 
We have thought it right to dwell somewhat at length on this 
episode in CampbelPs career, because he was at the time con- 
demned for intriguing for Plunket's removal in order to gain a 
peerage and a pension for himself. On a careful review of the 
case we can see no ground whatever for this charge: 

In his Autobiography he says : “ I rejoice that I am poor and 

♦ “Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne/’ vol. ii. pp. 300, 361, 

f Life, vol. ii. pp. lil to 146 ; “Memoirs of Yisoouat Melbourne,” voi. ii. 
pp. 362-3. . 

^[Vol OKV. No. CCXXVai;]-.NBW SsaiBs, Vol. LIX. No. If. C C 
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pehttiless but from several other passages, both in the Autobio- 
graphy and in his letters, we suspect that he acutely felt the 
Pecuniary sacrifice he had made ; but, as he elsewhere owns, 
he had ** voluntarily waived his claim to the retired allowance 
of the Irish Chancellor, and he had no right to complain.''* 
For the next five years he most disinterestedly, and, as even 
Brougham admits, most usefully, t devoted himself to the iudicial 
business of the House of Lords and of the Privy Council. 

Voluntary and gratuitous service he felt was not likely to be 
much appreciated," but he had his reward in the consciousness 
which he soon felt that his judicial experience had fitted him to 

take his seat in the Court of Chancery in Ireland or in 
England without dismay/’J 

He now began his literary career. He revised and published a 
selection from his speeches at the Ear and in Parliament. 
Brougham’s treacherous disposition and his hatred of Campbell 
appeared on this occasion in a letter he wrote to the Editor of 
the Edinburgh Review : — 

“You are ”(he wrote) “ indeed in a proper scrape, if you must do 
such an act — of what shall I call it? — as review Jack Campbeirs speeches. 
Are you aware that they are the standing jest of the whole town, both 
in and out of the profession ? ’No one has of course read them, but 
only seen them cited in newspapers. However, it was not necessary to 
read or ‘even to see that much. The very fact of his publishing his 
speeches was what raised endless ridicule in all quarters. As for 
inserting a panegyric written by an old cleve of his on the Oxford 
Circuit (the late Mr. Justice Tulfourd), surely you cannot be serious. 
Why, you would never hear the last of it. Then consider the inevi- 
table consequence to the poor man himself. It would bring down on 
him the most fierce attacks, and really with some justice.’’ 

Undeterred by these threats, the Editor published Talfourd’s 
review, on which Brougham coolly observed : ‘‘You know I bad a 
strong opinion that Campbell’s speeches were better for a kind and 
even panegyrical notice than a long article."§ Campbell then 
began the first of his two biographical works. As early as the 
December after his resignation of the Irish Seal he formed the 
idea of writing the “ Lives of the Chancellors.” His aim was to 
make them a vehicle “ for sketches of the history and manners 

“ Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii. p. 133. 

f Napier Correspondence, p. 404. 

I Life, vol. ii. pp. 163, 107. 

§ Napier’s Correspondence, pp. 402-418, The publication of these speeches 
did not add much to Lord Campbells reputation. Very soon after their -publi- 
cation copies might be had for one shilling each at any second-hand 'book-stall ; 
yet the volume included the much and justly praised argument in Stbokdde 

Hansard. 
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of the times in which they lived.’' In the outset he found such 
diCBculties in^his progress that he threw the work aside, and 
entirely abandoned it for some months. On its publication a 
particularly learned and accurate man" assured a friend of 
Campbell’s that in the critical parts in which he had compared 
and verified the original authorities he had found the new 
historian singularly accurate."* 

Jeffrey, however, reports that — 

“ The general impression among the leaimed and competent is, 
I am sorry to say, far less favourable than the estimate of the JEdin^ 
burgh or that of the Quarterly, and if the author had seen but half 
of the contemptuous and contumelious judgments on it which Jiave 
come to my knowledge, lie would go down on his knees and bless his 
stars (and his Reviewers) for the mercy which has been vouchsafed him. 
My own poor opinion of the book, however, is still very favourable, 
and I have no doubt it will continue to be popular with ordinary 
readers like myself. But it is in4)ossible to listen to the bitter and 
scornful censures in which all those who have really studied the 
subject actually seem to join, without being satisfied that it must have 
great faults.” 

Jeffrey also announced 

“ that Knight was about to publish a fierce and formidable attack 
on the long lists of gross blunders, and still more of shameless 
plagiarisms — five and six pages transcribed from accessible books, 
without a word of reference or acknowledgment.”! 

Looking at the close connection between Knight J and- 
Brougham, it is probable that Brougham planned such an attack 
to be made, either by himself or by some one instigated by him, 
but no such publication, that we remember, appeared. 

At the conclusion of the “ Lives of the Chancellors" Campbell 
felt severely the want of occupation. To remedy this want he 
at one time thought of writing the lives of his predecessors, ‘‘ the 
Irish Chancellors," but wisely abandoned the idea, and chose 
for the subject of his second work, The Lives of the Chief 
Justices.” This was begun in 1847, and ended in 1851. On 
the publication of the third volume, in 1857, Lord John 
Bussell paid the author, to use Gibbon’s phrase, a com- 
pliment in the face of the British nation," by quoting in the 
House of Commons a passage from the Life of Lord Ellen- 


Letter of Lord Monteajgle (Napier Correspondence, p. 522). 
f Letter of Lord Jeffrey in tbe Napier Correspondence, pp. 525-6. 
t Knight was the publisher of tbe Useful Knowledge Society, of which 
Brougham was chairman. They were long and closely connected. 
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borough, with a parenthesis expressing his high sense of the 
amusement and instruction to be derived from the^writings of its 
author/'*'^ 

Campbell was at all times very sensitive to criticism, and 
although the third volume was abundantly praised,"' he con- 
fessed to have been annoyed “ by flippant criticisms.” The 
** unkindest cut of air — dictated, in Campbell’s judgment, and 
we agree with him, “ by malice or stupidity” — came from the 
Edinbihnjh lievietv. He therefore determined to publish no 
more in his lifetime. When I am dead and gone,” he adds, 

envy and ill-will towards me may cease."’t 

Works of such length and embracing so much detail as these 
seriek of lives, a great part of the second being composed while 
its author was discharging the duties of Chief Justice, could 
hardly fail to be open to the criticisms of that kind of “ accurate 
men” who now delight in pecking at Lord Macaulay, and 
such as he who incurred the wrath of Dr. Johnson by replying 
to him when he said, ‘‘ There is no fruit in this garden,” “ I beg 
your pardon. Doctor, there are four apples and three pears.” But 
the substantial accuracy of both works is unimpugned, and with 
ordinary readers, to quote from Jeffrey’s words (though we 
cannot agree with him that he was an ordinary reader), they will 
both always and deservedly be popular. 

Campbell’s judicial and literary labours did not prevent his 
giving the greatest attention to his duties as a Peer of Parlia- 
ment. At this time he held no office, but he was most regular 
in his attendance, and he introduced and carried the measure 
which, in common parlance, is called Lord Campbell’s Libel 
Bill — a great relief to the respectable press, and a death-blow to 
the trader in libels. This and the Bail in Error Bill, the 
measure for the abolition of deodands, and that for giving com- 
pensation to the families of those who are killed by the negligence 
of others, form an enduring monument to his wisdom and energy 
as a law reformer. When the Whigs returned to power under 
Lord John Russell, Campbell again took ofiBce, not, however, as 
Chancellor of Ireland, but of the Duchy of Lancaster— a less 
profitable, “ but a more dignified, as well as a more agreeable 
situation.’’ At the same time it was intimated to him, if a 
vacancy should occur in the Chief Justiceship of England, and 
his appointment should be deemed advisable, it might take 
place. § 

Our rapidly contracting space compels us to dwell slightly ou 
the remainder of Campbell’s career. His letters and his auto-* 


* Life, voL ii. pp. 350-351 
X e.g.. Dr. Birkbeck Hill. 


t Ibid., p. S66. 
§ Ibid., p. ^02. 
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biography, for the period beginning with the formation of the 
Bussell Ministi^ contain much that will be useful to those who 
write the history of the present reign. His “sketch from 
nature'* of the members of the “ Russell Cabinet/’ and his com- 
parison of the three Premiers — Grey, Melbourne, and Russell — 
under whom up to that time he had served, are singularly 
interesting. His description of Lord Russell is life-like : — 

“ His manners are cold, and he not only takes no pains to please, 
but, by neglect of the Courtesy which good breeding would require, he 
has sometimes an air of hauteur and superciliojnsness which, although 
- quite foreign to his nature, gives cause of offence. But in trtith he is 
a very amiable as well as a very great man. His benevolent. and 
intellectual smile indicates the high qualities of which he is possessed. 
.... His talents are of high, although I cannot say of the highest 

order Nor can I celebrate him as a first-rate orator. His 

information is copious, his reasoning is sound, and his sentiments 
are noble ; but lie is wanting in rajiidity of thought and utterance. 

. . . . Yet he is listened to in the House of Commons with uniform 
respect, and he often elicits the loud cheers of his party. They feel 
that there is no one nearly so well qualified to be their leader.” 

As in the case of Romilly, so also in the cases of Lords Grey 
and Russell, Campbell vacillated in his judgment.”"^ Lord 
Cottenham, the Chancellor in the Russell Administration, is 
next sketched by Campbell. He was not an attractive person. 
His career was merely that of a successful lawyer, and although a 
member of both Houses successively, he could with difficulty be 
induced to attend in Parliament. When he was Solicitor-General 
he made but one parliamentary speech of importance — on the 
law of libel. It was written for him by Brougham, and, tede 
Campbell, “called forth cheers and applause from all sides of the 
House.”t As a Cabinet Minister he was silent, unless some point 
of law was expressly put to him ; but his judicial reputation gained 
credit for and gave satisfaction to the Ministry. “ He was, "adds 
Campbell, with an oblique and malicious reference to Brougham, 
“ personally much more acceptable to the Minister than if his accom- 
plishments had been more varied, and his powers more brilliant.” 
When this eminent person was raised to the Bench it was said 
that he most magnificently “disappointed the profession." To 

♦ P"ide as to Grey, vol. ii. p. 49, note, and confer with it the passage iii the 
“ Lives of the Chancellors,*' vol. vii. p. 475, where he deprecates “being thought 
to cast any reflection on the honour or consistency of Lord Grey.” As to Lord 
Russell, see Life, vol. ii. p. 2 16, note. Campbell also vacillated in his opinion 
of Macaulay, oonf. vol. i. p. 525, with vol. ii. p. 211. 

f “Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. riii. p. 428. Campbell adds in a note, 
“ that no one else (but Brougham]) would have ventured to Cf^m a law officer 
of the Crown, or could have done it so felicitously.’* 
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so acute and accurate an observer as Sumner he appeared to be 
the model of a clear, grave, learned, and conscientious magis- 
trate/^ On the Bench he listened to counsel with the greatest 
patience, never interrupting counsel, except to interpose some per- 
tinent searching question, and this was done in the fewest words 
and most quiet way possible.* His fame was, however, so completely 
professional, and his life so commonplace, as to render it highly 
improbable that any memoir of this the greatest judge of his 
generation will be published, beyond the graphic sketch of him 
by Sir Denis Le Marchant.f 

We must compress our account of Campbeirs estimate of his 
other colleagues. Of the President of the Council (the third 
Marquis of Lansdowne) he says : — 

‘‘ lie displays considerable energy as well as discretion in managing 

the peers He continue^ a very moderate Whig, but he is not 

obstinate, and he very sincerely and earnestly tries to carry through 
measures which he does not entirely relish. lie is by far the most 
experienced among us, having been a Cabinet Minister in four reigns. 
.... On questions of precedent and etiquette he is supreme, i I take 
Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary, to be the chief prop of our 
Administration. I have the highest opinion of his talents and ser- 
vices. Doubts arise as to his principles, and if he were to try* for the 
Premiership, he would find a great obstacle in the suspicion that he is 
more able than steady.” 

The present Earl Grey is thus described : — 

“ I shall not be surprised if he were yet to turn out a very eminent 

statesman He is intrepid, vigorous, disinterested, and sincere. 

He certainly was very ill-tempered and wrong-headed. His cousin, 
Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, is a man of fine intellect. He 
is a most agreeable colleague, and a very efficient member of the 
Administration. I believe he does the business of the office very satis- 
factorily, and in the House of Commons he is not only a lively debater, 
but generally loved and respected.” 

Campbell had also a high opinion of and a great regard for 
“ the remaining member of the Grey section of the Cabinet — 
Charles Wood, our Chancellor of the Exchequer /' — 

“ His hrusquene of manner, which we do not at all mind in the 
Cabinet, has unintentionally offended various deputations ; but I know 
no one of our party who could fill the office better.” 


♦ ” Memoir of Sumner,” vol. i. pp. 311, 337 ; ii. p. 74. 
f In his memoir of Earl Spencer, pp. 60-68, See the W£sixiN8Tfi>B Eevibw, 
No. 100, October, 1876. 

1 See another passage favourably contrasting Lord Lansdowne with Lord 
J. Ettssell, vol. ii, p. 841, 
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Campbell continued a member of the Russell Cabinet until 
1850. His office, although nominally, was not in reality, a 
sinecure, for Be not only, as before, attended to the judicial 
business of the House, but took an active part in the preparation 
and carrying of various measures, besides presiding in the fre- 
quent absence of the Chancellor, either from his illness or his 
disinclination to attend. Towards the close of 1849 it was 
evident that the state of Lord Denman s health must ere long 
make a vacancy in the Chief Justiceship. Lord John, with the 
concurrence of the Chancellor, informed Campbell that he should 
recommend him to the Queen. Campbell had then entered his 
seventy-first year, but bis hearing and other senses were wholly un- 
impaired, his mental faculties were still in full vigour, and ‘T feel,” 
he adds, ‘‘the same steady desire to do my best [aUv apiarevsiv) 
which has been my moving power through life.'’* For nine 
years he had been neither at the Bar nor on the Bench, and 
with his ever youthful energy he recommenced his legal studies 
to fit himself for the high office destined for him. Two months 
of tantalizing suspense ensued. Denman, whose mind as well as 
body was impaired, was unwilling to resign in favour of Camp- 
bell, who he thought, not wholly without reason, had insulted 
him in his Life of Chief Justice Holt,t and who he mistakenly 
thought would injure the puisne judges. 

Campbell wjas also harassed by attacks on him in the press, 
as malignant as unfounded, attributing to him intrigues to 
remove Denman, and gain his office for himself. Much was 
made of the fact, that of the two men, Campbelt was the older. 
At length, through the intervention of Brougham and Lord 
J. Russell, Denman resigned, and on March 2, 1850, Campbell 
took his leave of the Cabinet, and on the, 5th became Chief 
Justice of England.! 

He filled the Chief Justiceship during the next nine years. 
After the close of his third year of office he thus records his 
experience : — 

“ I find the work very irksome. Setting aside the disgrace, I would 
as soon be beaten well all the time with a cudgel, as preside in the 
Queen’s Bench, with on one side and on the other. 


* Life, vol. ii. p. 265. 

+ The passage m the “Lives of the Chief Justices,’* vol. ii.p. 134! (quoted ia 
.the Life, vol. li. p. 268, note)^ if not an intentioual insult, is one of those 
oblique satirical references to contemporaries which Campbell delighted to 
introduce into bis works. 

{The details relating to his appomiment are^givenin vol. ii. p. 250; as 
to Brougham’s part iu the transaction, oonf. “Lives of the Cuaacellars,’^ 
vol. viiL pp. 561-666. 
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According to Quevedo’s mode of fancying future punishments, a sen- 
tence to suffer such torture for a thousand years ought to expiate 
any venial sin.’^* 

So far as was consistent with the non-politica! character of his 
office, he continued to take an active and useful part in the 
House of Lords, especially in all measures relating to the reform 
of the law. 

A visit to Devonshire produces from him this confession : — 

I could not endure to reside permanently in the country, mid no 
rural ramble can please me as much as a walk through Westminster 
Hall and St. Stephen’s Hall to the Great Pavilion in the ‘New 
Palace,’ with the House of Lords on the right and the House of 
Commons on the left, the long corridors swarming with persons 
interested in an impending debate.”! 

Amongst the entries in his diary during these years it is 
curious to find one describing a dinner at Brougham^s, attended 
by an ex-President of the United States and three ex-Chan- 
cellors. One subject of conversation was the Reform Act of 
1832, as to which Brougham and Campbell, its supporters, and 
Lyndhurst and Ellenborough, its opponents, agreed “ that it had 
not improved the materiel of the House of Commons, antd we 
regretted the loss of the close boroughs, which so conveniently 
introduced young men of talents to parliamentary life.'’! Camp- 
belles natural Conservatism strongly developed itself towards the 
close of life. His latest literary performance was composed iu 
the last year of his Chief- Justiceship. It was an attempt to 
prove that Shakespeare, before he left Stratford, had been an 
attorney's clerk. His arguments fully convinced Macaulay, who, 
however, had always thought that Shakespeare had, when a 
young man, been in the lower ranks of the legal profession." 
Another great historian, Dean Milman, pronounced the question 
“ to be really curious, but, at present at least, insoluble.'’§ 

The general election of 1859 displaced Lord Derby and 
restored Lord Palmerston to power. He at once offered the Great 
Seal to Campbell. Campbell appears neither to have solicited 
nor expected this offer. No light is thrown upon the question 
by what intrigue Sir Richard Bethell (Lord Westbury), the 
most emin^t Equity lawyer of his day, was postponed to the 
Chief Justice. Betbell was, however, induced to withdraw his 
claims, thinking perhaps, as the event turned out, that in all 
human probability Campbell, now close upon his eightieth year, 


♦ Life, voL ii. p, H17. f P- 330. 

! ibid., p. 330, The dinner was i 5th June, 18$5. § Ibid*, pp« 
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would not live long to enjoy the dignity of Chancellor. Having 
previously b^en to church and partaken of the Holy Com- 
munion, and prayed earnestly to Heaven to enable him to per- 
form the duties of his new office, and afterwards attended a 
special service in Westminster Abbey,” he, on the 20th of June, 
1869, received the Great Seal. Since the time of St. Swithin, 
it had not been delivered to any one who had reached his years. 
Shortly afterwards the Queen, who seems always to have been 
friendly to him, “ was,” he notes, very gracious to me, and 
'expressed a hope that I might not find the duties of my new 
office too laborious. I could only say, * Madam, I shall do my 
best worthily to serve your Majesty.* * * § Lyndhurst took an 
early opportunity of congratulating him on his having attained 
everything that he had ever looked forward to. “We may say 
•of him,** went on the old man eloquent, “ in the words of the 
poet, 

^ Thou hast it now, King Cawdor, Glamis, all 
As the weird woman promised.* 

Without being a countryman of my noble and learned friend, 
I may take credit to myself for a species of foresight, having on 
a former occasion predicted the advancement of my noble and 
learned friend. *’t He confesses that on first presiding in Chancery 
he was very nervous, and almost wished he was at his ease again 
in the Queen’s Bench, but within six months of his receiving the 
Seal, he felt out of leading-strings, and not thinking that he 
should sit alone in the dark,*’J he was not very nervous at the 
idea of sitting alone in Lincoln's Inn, He thus describes his 
modus operandi : — 

“ With the assistance of riiy chief secretary I get possession of the 
nature of the case, often from a printed report of the judgment below, 
and hearing the arguments on both sides, I conscientiously believe I 
shall be able to come to a right conclusion. ’’§ 

During the first year of Campbell's Chancellorship we had 
an opportunity of witnessing a display of the Common Law 
Chancellor’s legal knowledge and acuteness, as well as of his 
power of rapidly dispatching the business before him. The 
point was, whether an absolute devise of real property to an 


* Life, vol. ii. pp. 371, 372, 373, 377. 

t ** Lives of the Chancellors,” vol, viiL p; 211. 

J This was the reason imputed by Lord Wesibury to Lord Cran worth for 
always having the Lords Justices to sit with him. 

§ F. 385. 
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unincorporated and voluntary book association or club called 
the Penzance Public Library, was void, as being contrary to 
the rule against devises in perpetuity. A Judge (the late 
Vice-Chancellor Stuart), distinguished more by his impetuosity 
and ill-temper than by his knowledge either of law or equity, 
decided in favour of the library. The case came on appeal 
before the Chancellor. The former chief of the Real Property 
Law Commission had not “ forgotten his cunning."’ The object 
of the association was, he said, most laudable ; but such a 
devise as the testator had made tlie law of England would not 
permit, and without troubling the appellant’s counsel, he at 
once called on the respondent’s counsel to argue, if they could, 
against bis proposition. Within half-an-hour from the opening 
of the case, the Vice-Chancellor’s decree was reversed, and the 
suit was at an end. This is an -example of the manner in 
which, without any complaint of impatience or haste, he 
induced the Equity counsel to abbreviate their arguments, and so 
dispatched more business than any of his predecessors in the 
same space of time for many years past. It was not only the 
Bar who were improved during his brief Chancellorship. A 
very competent authority, and who, neither from his habit of 
mind or his relation to Campbell, was likely to flatter him, 
the Attorney-General (Bethell), wrote to him : “The benefit 
you have done to the Court and to the habits of the Judges by 
presiding there, has been fully appreciated."’* 

Hitherto, spite of his not infrequent complaints of mortifica- 
tions and vexations, Campbell’s life had not only been one of 
steady advancement and of unbroken prosperity, but it had 
been singularly happy. It was indeed free from calamity and 
sorrow to an extent unusual in the case of a man of fourscore 
years. His brother, indeed, whose liberal kindness had in their 
younger days supplied him with the means of commencing his 
career, was removed from him by death in 1854, but bis family 
circle, though large, remained unbroken. He was now to share 
the common lot of mankind. Early in 1860 his wife sickened, 
and on the 25th of March he was fetched from his place on the 
woolsack to attend what proved to be her death-bed. This 
bereavement he felt with exceeding bitterness, but he speedily 
resumed his public duties, at the risk, as he felt, of being thought 
by some “ unfeeling.’"! Towards the close of his eighty-first year, 
his natural force was unabated, and referring to the invasion 
panic of that time he could say: ^^In the third generation of men 


♦ Life, volt ii. pp. 388. 402. 
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with whom I have mixed, in public life, by the blessing of 
God, I could «till march twenty miles a day with my musket on 
my shoulder, my bayonet by my side, and my knapsack on my 
back/’* 

Soon after his wife’s death he was called on to attend the 
funeral of the oldest and best friend he ever had in the 
world,” Henry Tancred, who had been his fellow-pupil at 
Tidd’s. The impression made on him he thus records : “ I am 

now not only in the front rank, but a most conspicuous object 
for the dart of the unconquerable foe/’f In September, i860, 
he entered his eighty-second year, and on the 12th of June, 1 861, 
within four days of completing the second year of his Chancel- 
lorship, made this last entry in his journal ; — 

“ I should not at all mind being honourably released from the 
labours and anxieties of the Great Seal. Pergustavi wiperiuniy and 1 
should be satisfied to have repose during the remaining short space 
of my earthly career.” And he added : “ Thank heaven, I have got 
through my work <!reditably, if not splendidly, and I am not without 
hope that some of my judgments may hereafter be quoted and relied 
upon.” 

On Saturday, the 22nd of June, he sat at Lincoln’s Inn in 
the morning, and in the afternoon attended the usual Saturday 
Cabinet. He walked from Downing Street to Stratheden 
House, and occupied himself until dinner-time in writing a 
judgment. At dinner-time he received a large party, with 
whom he conversed with his usual animation, and referring to 
an old and valued friend who had long been lying on a sick- 
bed, having lost all his faculties, the venerable Chancellor 
observed : “ I think a clause should be added to the Litany, 
and after praying against sudden death we should say. From a 
lingering illness, good Lord deliver us.” After the departure of 
his guests he had a last talk with his children, and bade them 
“Good-night” at about twelve o’clock. At eight next morning, 
his servant on entering his room found him seated in an arm- 
chair, without an appearance of life. He had been suddenly 
and “ honourably released from the labours and anxieties of the 
Great Seal” 

" “ The voice at midnight came, 

He started up to hear ; 

A mortal arrow pierced his frame ; 

He fell, but felt no fear. 


♦ Life, vol. ii. p. 397. 
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Ilis spirit, with a bound, 

Left its encumbering clay ; 

His tent, at sunrise, on the ground 
A darkened ruin lay. 

The pains of death are past» 

Labour and sorrow cease, 

And life’s long warfare closed at lait, 
His soul is found in peace.” 


Art, 111 . — Thk Origin op Eeligion. 

I T is frequently urged against the truth of Dr. Darwin's theory 
of the origin of species, that it fails to account, on its own 
principles, for the possession and manifestation of the higher in- 
stincts, feelings, and hopes of mankind. It is argued that religion, 
moral obligation, self-sacrifice, so far from being personal advan- 
tages in the struggle of existence, are, in most states of society, 
and especially in the earlier and more barbarous stages of 
it, positive disadvantages. In these latter circumstances the 
struggle lies between a feeble, immature, unappreciated phase of 
morals and the dominant, unsympathetic, hostile savage life. This 
alleged theoretic inadequacy is especially conspicuous in the case 
of religion. For, if we compare the humble, reverent, dependent 
self-sacrificing spirit and conduct engendered by religious emotion, 
with the hardness, independence, self-confidence and selfishness, 
so essential for successful participation in' the coarse, yet keen 
competition of barbarous society, we perceive the survival of those 
least fitly endowed to contend with such social conditions. Let 
us see what truth, so far as regards religion, there is in this 
contention. 

The term religion is generally and loosely applied to a wide 
variety of rival and conflicting feelings, doctrines, creeds, practices, 
constitutions and duties. But in all acts or states of religion, 
however otherwise distinguished, two characteristic features e-re 
invariably present. The first is an emotion in the mind of the 
devotee, manifested with mote or less intensity in the folm of 
reverence, awe, and dependence ; the second is that state of feel- 
ing related in some form or other to a supernatural being or 
power* ^ The former is the product of our emotional, the latter 
of pur intellectual nature. An inquiry, then, into the origin of 
religion must include an exhibition (1) of the conditions of life 
promoting the development of the emotion of veneration, and 
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(2) of the processes of thought and experience leading to the 
conception of t]^e supernatural. 

As to the first part of our inquiry, we wish to point out, at the 
outset, a very common fallacy which unnecessarily observes the 
consistent settlement of the question of the origin of religion. 
We frequently speak of a religious instinct or sentiment in man, 
as though a distinct mental faculty is exclusively appropriated to 
the service of man’s spiritual life. It is not so. The faculty 
of reverence or veneration is not functioned solely to religion. 
Indeed, the religious form of reverence comprises but a very small 
portion of the varied social activities of that mental faculty. The 
relation of the emotion of veneration to the supernatural is a 
purely intellectual relation. The intellect may, and as a matter 
of fact does, associate that sentiment with a variety of other 
objects. Sometimes it directs it to the past life of the race, and 
awakens in the individual that profound respect for history, for 
the great lives of anotlier age, for the thoughts embodied in an 
inherited literature, so striking a feature among our learned and 
leisured classes ; at others to the social life of our time, in which 
case we witness a reverence for State authority such as we see in 
Spain, and for ecclesiastical authority such as we see in Ireland. 
It is indeed difiBcult fully to estimate the large part which the 
faculty of reverence plays in our everyday social life. The reve- 
rence of children for their parents, the respect of servants for their 
masters, the informal homage of the coterie accorded to its 
acknowledged head, the voluntary deference of a party to its 
chosen leader, the reverence of the masses for time-honoured cus- 
toms, beliefs and institutions, the loyal obedience to, and respect 
entertained by the subject for law and constituted authority, are 
all largely, if not exclusively, prompted by the same mental 
emotion which underlies and animates all true religious feeling. 
The emotion of veneration, which when directed to a spiritual or 
supernatural object we term religion, is, when applied to secular 
life, the principle of reverent loyalty and obedient respect. It 
follows, then, that though we may be unable to trace circumstances 
in the early history of the race which favour the development of 
veneration in its religious form, we may discover conditions pro- 
moting its growth as a political and social i’orce. And as in. 
morals we find aims now unsellishly pursued whicli have outgrown, 
the original, personal advantageousness out of which they sprang, 
so the iaculty of reverence, at first of the earth, earthy, develop^' 
because it advantaged its possessors in the struggle of everyday 
life, has become, at last, associated %vith aims, feelings, and conduct* 
the very antitheses of its originating conditions. 

Beginning with the earliest and simplest state of society, an 
aggregation of individuals, without formal organization or acknow* 
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ledged leadership, any development of the emotion of reverence 
or veneration would be a mental endowment advsgjtaging its for- 
tunate possessors in the struggle of existence. Because reverence 
in such circumstances would be unconsciously directed to the 
natural leader — that is, the most capable member of the tribe. 
When headship, by right of inheritance, or even by formal election, 
would be impossible, the individual endowed with highest courage, 
greatest strength and agility, or most acute senses, would natu- 
rally come to the front and assume the leadership. It would 
therefore appear reasonable to suppose that tlie members of the 
tribe who paid most respect and obedience to their natural leaders, 
would receive, in return, most favour and protection, and would 
thus be at an advantage over the rest of the tribe, and be most 
likely to survive, and transmit to their successors the quality of 
mind which had favoured themselves. While on the other hand 
members of the tribe without this sentiment of reverence and 
obedience would occasionally place themselves in antagonism to 
those mentally and physically their superiors, with the result of 
being destroyed, or driven out of the tribe, or, at all events, of 
being less favoured in it. But besides the competition among 
the members of the same tribe, there would also be a struggle for 
supremacy between tribe and tribe.. And certainly those com- 
munities superiorly privileged with members possessing any sense 
of reverence for their leaders, would exhibit a unity, a natural or- 
ganization, a willing obedience xo those best qualified to lead, which 
would place them at an immense advantage both in peace and war. 

With the institution of marriage and the origination of the 
family tie, the sentiment of veneration would come more pro- 
minently into play. For veneration in the family relationship 
takes the. form of filial reverence, trust, and obedience. Parents 
would naturally expend more care and toil on behalf of offspring 
.who manifested those filial virtues, than for those irreverent, wilful, 
and disobedient. The favourite children would receive the best 
education for the chase and war ; and in periods of famine, or 
misfortune in war — events chronic in the early lifetime of the 
race — which would occasionally result in the near extinction of 
the tribe, when adults with all the strength and endurance of 
maturity could scarcely survive, when a selection of the offspring 
to be saved from death became a necessity, then those children 
who had entwined their lives most closely around the affections 
of the parents would be the favoured ones privileged to live. 
There would thus be a natural selection exercised in favour of 
the children who manifested most strongly the filial form of 
the emotion of reverence. 

It is hardly necessary to advert to the important part vene- 
ratibn plays in the life of the sept or clan. It is well illustrated 
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by the moral ideal of that early state of society which has 
always represe^nted the virtue of reverence, loyalty, devotion, 
and obedience toward the chief of the clan, as that of the first 
importance. A union of several families by the bond of a 
common allegiance to one leader or chief, would possess many 
advantages over isolated families without such a natural organi- 
zation. Pastoral pursuits, and even the chase, are most satis- 
factorily conducted by an association of families, while such a 
union, in proportion to its efficiency, would secure possession of 
the best wells, pastures, and hunting-grounds. In the com- 
petition between clan and clan, those wliose members manifested 
most reverence, trust, and obedience toward their chief, would, 
undoubtedly, possess a coherence, singleness of purpose, and 
executive efficiency of the greatest possible advantage in peace 
or war. While within the sept, individuals without a seuse of 
reverence, would manifest an impatience of authority, and inde- 
pendence of manner, thought, and speech, which would speedily 
result either in expulsion from the clan or disadvantageous 
circumstances within it 

Coming to a later and higher state of civilization, when the 
clan had expanded into the nation, the emotion of veneration 
still retains its place as a most important factor in human 
progress. The larger the community within certain limits, the 
more prosperous it is likely to be, the less liable to be injured 
by aggression from without, and the fewer the occasions and 
the less the strain of offensive war. But at the same time the 
greater is the difficulty of maintaining national unity. The 
strength of the tie binding the individual to the head of the 
State is weakened by distance, while from the increased number 
and antagonism of individual family and local interests, through 
the accumulation of wealth and other causes, the disruptive 
forces are greatly strengthened. In such circumstances only a 
strong development of reverence, a complete sense of trust and 
dependence on the part of the subject toward the governing 
authority in the State, can secure that social ; subordination, 
obedience to law and political content which give unity and vitality 
to the national life. And, when this sense of reverence for 
authority is strongly marked, the potentiality ofj national pro- 
gress is not measured by the average intellectual power of 
the people, but by the capacity of their rulers. In a nation 
where a few think and rule, but where the many; are willing to 
trust and obey, the progress in material comfort ^nd prosperity 
will be conditioned by the knowledge and mental power of 
those who rule. The emotion of veneration is ti^us a substitute 
for general intelligence among the masses. But side by side with 
this collective development, a natural selection is going on in 
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favour of reverence within the national limits. For in the 
ordinary life of society the manifestation of respecjt for superiors 
in wealth and station is a considerable element in securing 
social success. In the relation of parent and child, master 'and 
servant, patron and friend, governor and subject, the favoured 
ones, in general, would be those most trustful, obedient, and- 
reverential. And thus the mental quality of veneration, with 
its attendant virtues and vices, becomes bound up in the national 
life with an intensity such as characterized the ancient civiliza- 
tions of Egypt and Assyria, or as we see manifested by the peoples 
of India and China in our own day. 

From these considerations it will appear that the mental quality 
of reverence is a most important element in the formation of a 
coherent and robust social and national life. It is the first decisive 
influence in the direction of constituted authority and social sub- 
ordination. Its acquisition marks the point of departure from 
savagery to civilization. With it all the social progress made is 
within view, without it the insubordinate and unorganized tribes 
are left in stereotyped misery, to be gradually left behind in the 
struggle of existence, and now to be found as curious relics of 
man's primitive condition, pushed into out-of-the-way and for- 
gotten bye-places of the world by their more fortunately endowed 
fellows. 

Before entering in detail upon the second branch of our sub- 
ject — the processes of thought and experience leading to the. 
intellectual conception of the supernatural — ix. is necessary to 
explain that religion is not the form of spiritual belief first in point 
of time, but was grafted upon the pre-existing form of fetishism. 
Religion and fetishism are both forms of spiritual belief, but 
whereas in the first the emotional element is reverence, trust, and 
dependence, in the second the animating emotion is fear, distrust, 
hate. Religion is the spiritual experience of civilized peoples, or 
peoples gravitating toward civilization ; fetishism of peoples still in 
the insubordinate chaotic condition of barbarism. If the emotion 
of veneration is a necessary quality of what is described by the 
term religion among ourselves, then mere superstition, witchcraft, 
a simple belief in and dread of the unseen and spiritual, conduct 
inspired entirely by fear or hatred, in which there is no element 
of homage or respect, has no claim to that title. Fear and 
reverence are two distinct emotions of mind. In point of fact, 
those races which have reached the stage of religion have acquired 
an emotional endowment beyond the experience of savage races 
still in the stage of fetishism. Religion cannot be the earliest 
fotm of spiritual belief, because it is only possible when certalUr 
late social conditions have developed the mental emotion from 
which it draws its life. When men are merely aggregated 
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together, and independent of all social or political authority, their 
spiritual beliefs»are purely fetishistia But as they require organi- 
sation they develop religion. As authority is the primary need 
of all society, binding it into a harmonious whole, and ' furnishing 
it with a common life purpose , and effort, the mental quality of 
reverence, upon which that principle reposes, becofnes the central 
fact in the national life, permeating the spiritual no less than the 
secular world, and transforming the fears of fetishism into the 
awe and dependence of reverent religion. The intellectual phase 
of religion, then, was inherited from, and developed out of, the 
pre-existing conceptions of fetishism, and these, as might be 
expected among peoples just emerging from the common level of 
animal life, are of the most crude and simple character. Savage 
man was prejudiced with no opinion as to his nature and origin 
being different or superior to all animated nature around him. 
He frankly conceded an existence, intelligence and feeling similar 
to his own to all the varied life with which he came in contact. 
Familiar with the habits, cries, and reasoning powers of the 
animal world, with their birth, growth, disease, and death, in so 
many respects identical with his own, he recognized his kinship 
with the beasts of the field rather than claimed any lordship over 
them. Extending the range of his observation, he endowed the 
vegetable world with the possession of the same vital privileges, 
for plants also are born, and manifest growth, decay, and death. 
Nay, he went even further. For the sharp distinction between 
animate and inanimate, so natural to us, was impossible to the 
savage destitute of knowledge. To him life is co-relative 
with movement; and the running stream, the drifting cloud, 
the rustling wind, and the sun and moon in their methodical 
journeys, are all instinct with vital power, animated with 
the same feelings, passions, and influences as himself. For the 
same reason he attributes life and intelligence to the canoe of 
his own manufacture, to his weapons, utensils, and clothing. 
Even such notions as cold, heat, and such events as drought, 
pestilence, suggest to the primitive mind personality, as their 
effects resemble in kind, though not in degree, the discomfort 
and disaster he is accustomed to receive from hostile personal 
agency. 

The broad fact, then, which the earliest philosophy attempts 
to explain is an universally animated nature. The explanation 
supplied is drawn from the primitive consciousness and ex- 
perience concerning the phenomena of individual life. To the 
savage there appears life within life. His body manifests the 
presence within itself of movement, striving inffuences, and 
changing conditions, apparently as individual and independent 

tVol OXV. No. OOXXVIII.]-New Seems, Vol. LTX. No. II. J> D 
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of his will as that of any other vital objects familiar to his observa- 
tion* The throbbing pulse, breathing, the consumption of food and 
drink, the sensation of hunger and thirst, pain, disease, varying 
and conflicting mental emotions, all suggest to his mind personal 
agency and activity. His individual existence, so far from 
being single and homogeneous, appears a union of two or more 
independent vital powers, upon the simple basis of a common 
place of abode. Now, though able only to observe indications 
of the actual presence of these powers in his waking hours," yet, 
when his body is chained in sleep, his mental vision becomes 
clearer, and he discovers the true explanation of the various 
vital phenomena, which before perplexed him. He now per- 
ceives that his body is but the home of spiritual beings, and an 
arena for the display of spiritual activity ; that he himself pos- 
sesses one or more spirits, which can leave his body to visit 
other beings and places, and which are stirred by the same feel- 
ings and desires of which he himself is conscious in his waking 
hours. He supposes that all other animated beings are simi- 
larly possessed, for they also enjoy the privilege of life, and 
their spirits visit him in his sleep, as his spirit often visits them. 
And, as in the opinion of primitive man all surrounding nature 
is instinct with life, and all life is the result of spiritual agency, 
it follows that the world is filled with a vast crowd of spiritual 
beings, invisible indeed, excepting under certain favourable 
conditions, but not the less real on that account. When once 
in possession of this conception, many circumstances in common 
experience tend to strengthen and confirm it. The dark mys- 
terious ^hadow which so persistently accompanies the individual 
in the sunlight, or flits beside him with consistent irregularity 
in the night journey through the woods, the likeness of himself 
which he sees when he gazes into the still clear pool or lake, 
have suggested, even to persons in a more advanced social condi^- 
tion than primitive man, a ghostly agency. Unconsciousness 
and trance, and even sleep, in outward view so much resembling 
death, in which the body seems temporarily deserted by life, 
which after a while returns, again reanimating the soulless body, 
is consistently interpreted by the savage as evidence of spiritual 
possession. Natural death also suggests the same idea. In 
that event the body is there with all its organs apparently 
uninjured. It is the absence of something, additional to and 
independent of the mere corporeal structure, which makes the 
difference between the warm, responsive, vital being, and tjb# 
cold repulsive mass of clay. What can that difference be, bn£ 
the abandonment by the spirit of the dead ox ^be 

al^e it has occupied so long. 

an easy and natural development of flbese ideaa to 
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ceive the spirit surviving the body for some time. It takes the 
foirm of the belief that the ghosts of the departed continue to 
haunt the home and the friends they knew in this life, as well 
as the grave where their bodies are buried. It is probably sug- 
gested by the fact, that the living are still visited in their 
dreams by those who are recently dead. But as time elapses, 
the recollection of former friends becomes faint, and finally 
extinct, so the opinion arises that their spirits, not less than 
their bodies, have now ceased to live. A recent traveller in 
Equatorial Africa remarks, that if you ask a negro where is the 
spirit of his grandfather, he does not know — it is done. But if 
you ask him about the spirit of his father or brother, who died 
yesterday, then he is full of fear and terror ; he believes it 
generally to be near the place where the body has been buried. 
So vividly present is this conception of spiritual survival, that 
among many tribes the village is removed to a new arnd distant 
site immediately after the death of one of the inhabitants. 

These opinions, which are universally current among the 
lowest savage races even now, inevitably lead to some form of 
propitiation. Man in that early stage of development is the 
child of fear. His hand is raised in retaliation or defence 
against every man’s outside the limited circle of his own tribe. 
And the spiritual hosts, with which in imagination he is 
environed, are hostile spirits, leagued to injure and harass him. 
Still more deadly than the material enemies with whom he 
combats, for they are beyond the reach of his ordinary weapona 
No precaution he can adopt can ward off the visit of the oppres- 
sive nightmare, or the insidious approach of disease and pain, or 
shelter him from the fury of natural disturbance. If, however, 
he is unable to combat hostile spiritual agencies, he may be able 
to appease them. When unable to maintain his footing by 
force among the people of his own tribe, he sometimes avoi<ls 
direful personal consequences by judicious bribery and humbled 
demeanour. The course of conduct, successful with his neigh- 
bours and rivals, will not appear at all out of place when applied 
to his spiritual foes, who, after all, are only invisible men. The 
belief in spirits thus leads up naturally and insensibly to propi- 
tiation and worship. 

Fetishism would thus appear to be the root fact of spiritual 
belief, thoiigh not of religious emotion, the form first in point of 
time^ and the moat catholic in the number and variety of the 
objects brought within its pale. It is the first effort of the human 
mind, to furnish a satisfying interpretation of the unknown, and 
as man is then in a condition of almost total ignorance, univem^ 
naj^ure is surrendered to the habitation and control of spiritual 
powers. In fetishism we are presented with a spiritual belief; 
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an emotion of mind related to it, and these two elements bear- 
ing fruit in the practical form of propitiation and worship. It 
only needs the superaddition of the sentiment of reverence and 
homage, generated from those conditions of social subordination 
under which alone progress towards civilization is possible, to the 
feeling of fear, 'the special characteristic and animating emotion 
of fetishism, to exhibit in embryo every essential feature of 
modern religion. But the same conditions of social life which 
stimulate the growth of the sentiment of reverence pro- 
foundly modify the intellectual conceptions to which it is 
related. A new force has sprung into existence, determining 
the relations in which men stand toward each other. Hither- 
to the race has stood upon a footing of personal social 
equality under the pressure of a hostile environment and the un- 
controllable power of natural forces. As, however, man’s know- 
ledge increases, his victory over his physical surroundings becomes 
every day mor^ marked. Man's confidence in himself enlarges, 
nature appears less formidable to him than before ; he can now 
counteract her more unfavourable operations by the exercise of 
intelligence and foresight. On the other hand, man has estab- 
lished more influence and power over his fellows. He has become 
more a member of society, and less an independent savage. 
The struggle of existence is now very much a struggle toward 
civilization, and civilization can only be secured by social co-ope- 
ration, subordination and discipline. Society steps in to fill the 
place in, the fears and emotions formerly exclusively occupied 
by natural and individual phenomena. The powerful chief 
and ruler is now as much a necessity of social existence 
and prosperity, or as great a source of evil and anxiety, as 
the forces of nature formerly were. The spiritual world also 
now assumes a character and functions somewhat resembling 
the social organization. There is a spiritual world domi- 
nated by one powerful head, who is concerned about the 
affairs of men, and all whose vigilance and power is spent in 
securing the happiness and prosperity of those who own 
allegiance to him. And as the tribal chief dispenses justice, 
rewards the good, and punishes the bad, as above all he brings 
his greatest severity to bear upon disloyalty and revolt, so the 
tribal god showers fortune upon his loyal and good subjects, 
and sends untold evil and disaster to 6.11 who forsake his worship 
or disobey his commands. As political bonds widen, and the 
forms of government improve, the national spiritualistic concep- 
tions reflect these altered conditions in ever new and corre- 
sponding characteristics. The distance separating the devotee 
from his god is now as wide as that dividing the hnmble 
subject from the majesty of royalty. The divine attributes 
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are precisely those which the popular imagination most values 
in an ideal kiijg. Great power, unsleeping vigilance, provident 
foresight, unerring judgment, inflexible justice, loving interest 
and concern in all the affairs of his people, are all impor- 
tant and esteemed royal qualities which have become asso- 
ciated, in fact and nearly in terms, with the tutelar nationtd 
deity. Even the popular appreciation of the advantage and 
services of great legislators and law-givers have their counter- 
part in religion under the form of a written or authoritative 
revelation of the divine will. It is in the religious conceptions 
and aspirations of ancient peoples are embalmed the national 
consciousness of their political necessities. And when the 
domestic circle has come to fill its due place in the social 
economy, when the domestic virtues have tempered and softened 
the national life, and when the recollection of the happiness and 
affection, counsel, and protection enjoyed under the parental roof 
are memories to which the mind fondly returns amid the cares, 
struggles, and competing selfishness of secular life, then the weary 
heart pictures in imagination a father in heaven, who bends to 
earth a father’s loving eye, whose heart beats in sympathy with 
his children amid all their toils, trials, and disappointments, and 
whose ear and counsel are ever open to the humblest appeal of 
even the most wayward and erring, if only repentant, of hia 
sons. 

These are, briefly stated, the more important facts bearing 
upon the genesis of religion. And whatever influence subse- 
quent modifications of the primary emotion and simplest in- 
tellectual conception of religion may have had upon the course 
of human development, we trust we have said suflScient to show 
that they are, in their first stages, not at all antagonistic to the 
evolutionary hypothesis suggested in the “ Origin of Species."' 
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Aet. IV. — The Persian Empire : EngLand and 
Eussia in the East. 

1. Herat: the Granary and Garden of Central Asia, and the 

Gate of India. With Maps. By Col. G. B. Malleson, 
O.S.I. London : W. H. Allen & Co. 1880. 

2. Correspondence respecting Affairs in Central Asia, No. I. 

(1881.) Presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty. 

3. Clouds in the East : ff!ravels and Adventures on the Perso^ 

Turkoman Frontier, With Political and Strategical 
Report and Route Map. By Valentine Baker. London : 
Chatto & Windus. 1876. 

4. Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, carried on by 

order of the British Government With Map. By Gen. 
F. R. CHESNEy. Longmans. 1868. 

5. Parliamentary Papers relating to the Occupation of 

Kandahar, Afghanistan (1881). No. 2. 

T he Persian Empire yawns like a mighty chasm between 
Eastern and Western civilization, solves the continuity of 
all communication, presents on every frontier a terminus to the 
world’s approaches, threatens, or might be used to threaten, for 
hundreds of miles, the flank of Russia’s only practicable approach 
towards the Gates of India, has been for centuries the victim of 
every encounter with Eussia, whether of wits or of arms, and is 
perhaps the only empire whose acquisition would most com- 
pletely satisfy the ambition of that Power, whose territory would 
then be almost conterminous with our own, and who would keep 
the East in perpetual ferment. It seems opportune just now — 
whilst parties are considering what may happen when we withdraw 
from Afghanistan — for us to consider what must happen, if 
Russia pushes much further her advances into, and her ascen- 
dancy over, the Persian Empire, But the supreme import of 
Persia to England consists in this, that whilst a Russo-Persian 
alliance would threaten India from a nearer and impregnable 
basis, an Anglo-Persian alliance would go far to repair any IdiAes 
Qf ours in Afghanistan ; for no Russian army could take the 
best route, that from the Caspian, Indiawards, with an Anglo- 
Persian enemy settled on its flank, in such mighty natural fort- 
resses as those which beset the way from Astrabaa. There are, 
however, other advantages of Persian friendship only second to 
those in importance. The intercontinental railway, whieh sntaat 
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come through Persia, would then be constructed in her interests 
and in our own ; would connect her chief town, Ispahan, at 
various points with rail and river, and with our basis, the sea ; 
would withdraw her Court from Teheran, where Russian 
influences naturally prevail, to Ispahan, its old, and natural, 
and independent, and central position; would promote local 
traffic and national development; and would furnish us with 
the best, or, rather, the only safe through route from Scutari, 
that vid Bagdad, Ispahan, Yezd, and Bunder Abbas, and along 
the coast, under protection of our fleets, to Kurrachee. In fine, 
what now isolates like a chasm, an abyss, between nations, would 
then become a vast fortress for freedom : armed against Russia, 
completing our own communications with the East and para- 
lyzing hers, whilst thrusting her up between the sands of the 
desert and the rocky bastions of the Afghan. 

Thus the question of the Persian Empire involves three broad 
issues, as its fate may be moulded by Muscovite or by Britannic 
policy, and b}' the natural inevitable progress of the living* active 
world, which, with its trade, commerce, railways, and civilization, 
is advancing on all sides towards or against this old and mori- 
bund State, as tempests towards a vacuum. And the questions 
are — Can Persia stand by herself? or will she be Russianized, or 
Anglicized ? and what must result to Russia, to England, to her- 
self, and to the world, from any or either of those eventualities ? 
We propose, especially, to consider the right policy of England, 
and the necessar;^osition in which Persia must soon definitively 
find herself, as affected by the three above-named factors. But 
we must first consider her present position, and remind our 
readers of certain commonplace facts, whose aggregate weight 
and value have scarcely yet been adequately discounted, save bj 
the highly educated gentlemen who constitute the Chancellerie 
Russe. 

The most striking, perhaps, of these facts, and certainly that 
of broadest application in connection with the East, is that inter- 
vention which appears to some capricious, and to others either 
nefarious, or inevitable, or patriotic, or politic, or even glorious, 
is, in point of fact, iu the long run, but part of that reign of 
law of which we hear so much. Arbitrary as it will always 
seem to some, that after, for unknown ages, endless horizons in 
the East have been wasted for the smallest unprogressive good, 
or the greatest increasing evil, of the smallest diminishing num- 
ber, somebody else should come in and do better — this will, 
nevertheless, occur. The world must be replenished and 
organized. The logic of such counter-assumptions is, that the 
first or earlier comer can do no wrong; whereas, policy apart, 
there are but two moral questions-^what, namelyi is the will and 
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for the good of the populations, and what the just interests of 
neighbouring States ? 

In considering, however, these twin questions of Persian and 
Afghan defence, our object is not to destroy but to uphold exist- 
ing States ; our object is to stay the destroyer. Nor are we of 
those who would precipitate war now, because later it may be 
waged with more advantage against ourselves. There is a lofty 
moral— and, we think, true statesmanship — in the memorable 
words with which Earl Beaconsfield, in the recent Lords^ debate, 
urged circumspection, and also the use of local resources, on 
the country : — 

“ But, my lords, the key of India is not Herat or Candahar, The 
key of India is London. The majesty and sovereignty, the spirit and 
vigour of your Parliament, the inexhaustible resources, the ingenuity 
and determination of your people — these are the keys of India. Biii; 
a wise statesman would be chary in drawing on what I may call the 
arterial sources of his power. lie would use selection, and seek to^ 
sustain his empire by recourse to local resources only which would 
meet his purpose,” 

Nor is there less trutli in the satire put by his Lordship into 
the mouths of lady politicians, when, describing certain “real 
statesmen^’ in the pages of his latest novel, whose eyes appear 
to have been generally “ at the ends of the earth” : — 

“Only take care not to be doctrinaire, Bndymion. You should have- 
been Lord Roehampton’s private secretary; that is real politics. He is 
a real statesman. They will not consent to afltiy nonsense about 
touching the Corn Laws. You think too much, Endymion, of trade and 
Hnance. Look to Lord Koehampton — ^he is the man. He does not 
care a rush whether the revenue increases or declines. He is thinking 
of real politics ; foreign affairs ; maintaining our power in Europe. 
Something will happen in the Mediterranean, and then the country 
will give him any amount of taxes he likes.” 

And the Honourable James Bussell Lowell dealt wittily and 
well with that weakness of statesmen — that 

“ Vaulting ambition which overleaps itself, and falls on t’other side” — 

when, years ago, in the poetry that made his reputation, he thus 
took John Bull to task : — 

“We own the ocean tu, John, 

You mus’n take it hard, 

Ef we can’t think with you, John, 

It’s just your own back-yard. 

Ole uncle S., sez he, ‘ I guess, 

Ef that’s his claim,’ sez he, 

* The fencing stufiE’ll cost enough 
To bust up friend J. B.*” 
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Still, when, without aggression or bravado, we see, as in the 
Persian alliance, an immutable basis of mutual interests and 
rights, which can give no just offence to other Powers, we hold 
that such alliances are the cheap defence of nations, and that if 
they are not politic and just and statesmanlike, then it is idle to 
look for policy, or justice, or statesmanship at all. Persia empha- 
tically suggests the use of those loctil resources and strategy 
whereby, as Earl Beaconsfield recommends, the arterial sources 
of power may be economized. Extending, formerly, over more 
than twenty degrees of latitude, covering 2,000,000 square miles, 
or more than half the area of modern Europe, and including 
great portions of the Nile, the Indus, the Euphrates, the Jaxertes, 
the Oxus, and the Tigris, she has long been so fallen that her 
lands, roads, mines, forests, waters, and sea, have been left pur- 
posely undeveloped, in order neither to tempt nor to facilitate 
aggression, or have been forcibly claimed by Turk, Russian, or 
Afghan. Her ancient north-eastern frontier — that vast tri- 
angular block of mountains which stands out like a mighty 
headland in the mightier waste of Kara Kum, and might be 
made impregnable — finds the Russian, free of Ashourada port, 
180 miles in its rear, and with all the inland routes open. 

All along the route,” says Colonel Valentine Baker, “from Kizil 
Arvat to the Sarakhs, there are numberless watercourses, and at 
distances of seven or eight miles lie the old Persian forts, built 
probably in the time of Khosro, which mark the true frontier, but 
many of which areinow occupied by the Turkomans. Massive earth- 
works standing out of the plains at the foot of the hills, they will 
remain for many centuries, decaying monuments of the past. They 
would form admirable depots for an army, and if mounted with guns 
would be almost impregnable, as they stand out of the plains, and 
command all the surrounding country ; they are entered by a sloping 
road, which usually leads through a large gateway ; water is always 
found near them, and they are often surrounded by a large belt of 
fertile country, evidently once well cultivated. This great range ot 
mountains runs along the northern irontier of Persia and Afghanistan,, 
until it merges in the Hindoo Koosh ; and north of this range, #: 3 Ctend- 
ing right away to the Oxus, lie the great desert steppes of Turkomania, 
inhabited by three distinct tribes, the Yamouts, the Goklans, and the 
Tek^s, gathered on the banks of the Oxus in the north, the banks of 
the Attrek and Gourgan in the south, and ail along the northern 
slopes of the mountain range, or at Merv, and the banka of the 
Moorghab. The Tekes, far the most powerful and warlike tribe, 
inhabit the northern base of the mountains from Kizil Arvat ta 
Tejend, and also Merv, and the banks of the Moorghab. The Tek^s 
have at present (187<>) rallied under one chief, Kourschid Khan, who. 
resides at Merv, and during the Khivan campaign commenced forti- 
fying Merv, and obtained thirty-four old field-pieces from Khiva and. 
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Afghanistan. They are the bean ideal of wild irregular horsemen, and 
when settled on the Persian frontier under the Koordish governors, 
are soon found very tractable, and loyally resist the inroads of their 
compatriots. At present, from want of organization, they would fall 
an easy prey to any European armyj but should they ever come under 
European officers, these 120,000 magnificent horsemen would form a 
splendid frontier force. If they be conquered and brought under 
Kussian rule and leading, Afghanistan will ever be at their mercy. 
These brave wild tribes — usually aimed with lance, sabre, and double- 
barrelled gun, and mounted on that splendid and enduring race of 
Arabs which now equal English thoroughbreds in size — are destined 
to play a prominent part in that great question which time will 
unavoidably bring upon us. Scared by Russian advances, and know- 
ing that they must next fall a prey to the great onward wave, they 
are ready to rally upon any friendly power. Thev would readily 
rally on Afghanistan. They have made overtures to Tersia.’’ 

Persia, however, must herself be under pupilage or alliance, 
or she will go further down to decay, and become a Russian 
dependency. The magnificent provinces Ghilan and Mazan- 
deran — perhaps the most fertile belt of country in the world, 
with forests of teak, oak, walnut, and box on their northern 
mountain slopes, and mines of coal and iron on their southern 
plateau — these provinces and mountains, which seemed formed 
by nature and position to dominate the Caspian and secure it 
to Persia, are themselves dominated by the Russian power, and 
may not only come under its rule, but may be the means of 
riveting the bonds of Persia; and the oasis, Merv, the home and 
rallying-point of the Tekds, may at this moment be a Russian 
province, with the 120,000 horsemen soon at Russian orders. 
This oasis, ninety miles in circumference, and rejoicing in three 
crops a year, used to support a million inhabitants. Merv and 
the river Oxus, both once under Persian sway, have alike shared 
Persian degeneracy. The Oxus — so wide where it nears Merv 
that its banks can scarcely be seen from shore to shore — might, 
by scientific irrigation, be made to water a belt of country many 
miles on either side, instead of a paltry three or four miles ; and 
80 with other waters. Afghanistan, formerly a Persian province, 
is really another example of Persian decrepitude. 

The utmost breadth of the Valley of the Helmund,” says General 
Ohesney, “ does hot exceed two miles. This great valley therefore 
presents that remarkable contrast which in the Bast is the rei^t oi 
the presence or absence of water ; for a single step carries the traveller 
ildin the uninhabited desert into a garden. The numerous ' ruiha 
this province contains sufficiently testify that the county 
must have been once fertile and full of dities which 
Asia in el:tent and magnificence; but the wai^t of irrigiililM 
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has entirely changed its face, and the inhabited parts are now chieiiy 
confined to th^ valleys of Kash-nid, Farr-ar-rud, and the Helmuud.” 
(Pp. 167-^8, V. 1.) 

Again, when describing the plateau of Iran, and the higher 
table-lands filling the space inside the great chains, we are told 
that “only a small portion is at present cultivated, and from the 
number of ruined cities, villages, and Kan^ts, it is manifest that 
desert tracks have increased very much during the two last 
centuries The gradual diminution of fixed inhabitants who 
might irrigate and cultivate the ground, accounts for this change 
in the appearance of the country, about two* thirds of which 
are, from the absence of water, reduced to a desert/’ (Pp, 77-8, 
V. 1, ihiil.) 

Ruins every rtiere testify the want of population and of good 
government, but the ruins of irrigation works, which produce all 
other ruins, are the most suggestive of all. 

The whole course of the Euphrates Encyclopasdia Britiinnica.’^ 
7th ed.) is over fifteen hundred miles. The greatest increase of that 
river is in January, when it rises twelve perpendicular feet, in conse- 
quence principally of the melting of the snows on the Taurian range. 
Taking advantage of this circumstance, the ancient inhabitants of Asia 
Minor formed numerous artifi<?ial canals and lakes, for the double 
purpose of protecting the plair^ from inundation, and of irrigation. 
The canal of Pallacopus, dug by the Babylonian kings, is one of 
these ; and the sea of NejifF was also one of those gigantic works. 
In general, however, the country languishes under the wretched 
policy of the Turks, and these great works have fallen into neglect and 
disrepair.” 

Again, in the matter of railways, Persia is what she must soon 
c^ase to be — Cathay blocking Europe ; for it is certain that, with 
whomsoever she may ally herself, military and commercial pre- 
ponderance in the East is to those who first mature and complete 
their railway systems. Railways not only get possession of the 
ground, but they must consolidate, naturalize, and protect their 
^own interests, and they may prevent the intrusion of others. 
Railways in the East mean everything — trade, supplies, trans- 

E ort, water, power, armies, strategy and empire. Railways, which 
ave been called “ the girders of civilization,’' can exist, indeed, 
but can hardly pay, without it; yet we of the West altogether 
fail to realize the rapture of impatience with which the men of 
the East Ipok for railways. There have been six great schemes 
of railway enterprise for Persia, differing, as they were meant 
to serve international interests, or those of Russia, Turkey, 
Feisia^ or Great Britain respectively. Four of them have been 
to enter from the west and two from the east. Of the 
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latter ; one would leave Kurrachee on the Indus, and skirt the 
coast towards the Persian Gulf, the other, continued from Sibi, 
would reach Ispahan by the route north of the plateau of Iran, 
vid Candahar, Herat, and Meshud. As the line from Sibi has 
recently been much discussed (and a route has just been pointed 
out, avoiding the almost impossible difficulties of the Bolan Pass, 
whilst answering all objects as well or better), we will first say a 
few words on these two projected lines from east to west. In 
the Blue Book for 1880, lately published, extracted in the 
Times newspaper of February 26th, the importance of the 
first branch of this railway is amply conceded. The Duke of 
Cambridge there states his opinions as to Candahar : The rail- 
road, in connecting Candahar with India, would bring the trade 
down to Kurrachee, whence it would be shipped in perfect secu- 
rity to any part of the world,'* and, indeed, in buAix short weeks, 
cannon from Woolwich could be placed on the ramparts of Can- 
dahar, and in the same time bales from Manchester could be dis- 
tributed in the bazaars of central Asia. 

“ When the railway to Candahar is completed/* writes Sir H, Raw- 
linson, Sept. 1880, **and the central Asian trade has fairly taken 
possession of the line, working, as it certainly would, an entire revolu- 
tion in the feelings and habits of the population, .... the railway 
being in truth the germ of the whole matter, the only factor in the 

Afghan question worthy of very serious consideration Of all 

possible political shortcomings, the most fatal would be the aban- 
donment of this most promising undertaking. The railway was the 
most efficient arm of defence. Its effect, when completed, would have 
been to transfer our military base from the Indus to within 350 miles 
of the threatened point of attack, Herat, If we abandon the work, 
we virtually deprive ourselves of the power of protecting the Afghan 
frontier from Russian aggression, and our promises are rendered im- 
possible of performance, for we could not and should not march troops 
again from the Indus to the Oxus.” 

“ From the Bolan to the Indus is," as stated by Col. Malleson, 
at St. James's Hall, on the 22d February last, ‘‘ a plain 1 50 miles 
long by 100 broad, and it is the opinion of all military men, 
ancient and modern, that there is the vulnerable point of IndiA” 
It appears from a ^eech by Sir R. Sandeman at Bombay (Alienas 
Indian Mail, February 9th, 1881, quoting Bombay &dr 
Z6tt0, that when Col, Colley, by order of Lord Lytton, visits 
this frontier, he was accompanied by an experienced engineer, 
Mr* Furnival, who was specially deputed to inspect the Bolan 
Pass, should a railway to Quetta be required. It was just 
jp^ihle to ta^e a railway through the Bolan Pass at an enoir- 
mous cost, but he recommended Sir R. Sandeman to discover a 
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better and easier route, which he did by a slight divergence via 
Nari. This ro^te is cheaper, as good from a military point of view, 
better for political reasons, and would pass through a cultivated 
country, where wood, forage, and water exist. The tract of 
country, also vid the Nari Gorge, has been practically British 
territory, administered by our officers and officials for more than 
two years, and we have had from 15,000 to 20,000 labourers at 
work there, extended over a large tract of country. Various 
routes are proposed for the railway from Nari Gorge to the 
Pishin. But the line is actually opened to Sibi, half-way from 
the Indus to Candahar, and was to be completed to Pishin in 
1881, and to Candahar in 1882. A writer in Allen's Indian 
Mail (February 23rd) states that “a scientific map, compiled 
from the surveys recently made by our engineer officers, should 
contain, most carefully delineated, the range of mountains 
which separate Sewestan from Afghanistan, and ought to show the 
* Chupper Rift,' over which Craterus is believed to have led the 
sick, the elephants, and the heavy baggage of Alexander the 
Great's army. This Rift is a break in the great mountain 
range, and it is proposed to bore without delay a tunnel through 
it, and Sir Garnet Wolseley will doubtless advise the authorities 
to construct strong forts at either end of it. It would deistroy 
any enemy who might venture to intrude into the Quetta 
Valley." A railway from the Indus to Candahar and Herat 
might make, what has scarcely existed yet, an Afghan nation, 
under the aegis of Great Britain ; but, as Sir H. Rawlinson 
observes, we can make good no guarantee in those regions 
without the railway. Under present conditions Herat and Can- 
dahar simply cannot flourish by reason of endless bad govern- 
ment, or no government. Good government and railways are 
alike important, and we suspect that the one will hardly come 
without the power commanded and the confidence inspired by 
the other. But with regard to the main point for In^ia, it must 
not even now be forgotten, that railways are the best and 
cheapest, as well as the only self-supporting propaganda. 
Lord Lawrence himself, in a minute made by him m 1869, 
and quoted by Lord Lytton in the recent Lords' debate, writes : 

I feel no shadow of doubt that, if a formidable invasion of India 
from the West were imminent, the Afghans m masse, from the 
Ameer of the day down to the domestic slave of the household, 
would readily join it." True, Candahar is not a frontier, nor 
need it be, for no enemy has a frontier in that direction east of 
the Caspian or south of the Oxus. With the rail, however, it 
would be what were more to the purpose — namely, a base of 
operations within 350 miles of the threatened point of attack, 
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H^rai It would be a place d’armes, and, according to Sir W. 
Merewether, would necessitate no addition to our Indian armies, 
whilst the revenues of the district of Candahar would render its 
administration more than self-supporting, and the extra military 
eicpense would be trifling. 

From Candahar to Herat, and thence to Ispahan, there are 
no engineering diflSculties ; nor are there any from Kurrachee 
along the coast south of the plateau of Iran, to Bunder Abbas, 
on the Persian Gulf, that being part of the projected interna- 
tional route for swift through passage vid Bagdad and Scutari. 
Both commercial and strategical considerations must render this 
route increasingly important. Persians vast central salt plain 
has the effect of separating eastern and western Persia by a 
narrow passage both on north and south ; but that on the north 
is fertile and well-watered, that on the south b&rren and diffi- 
cult. Thus, without the southern route, any force holding 
Astrabad and Shahrood might isolate the whole of Eastern 
Persia ; and whether or not it be premature to say, as stated by 
tho Marquis of Salisbury in the Lords' debate on the 4th March, 
that Persia is devoted to Russia, there can be no block to Russia, 
except by Persian strategy in the north, nor any other direct, 
swift, and reliable .through route to India from the west, than 
the one we now indicate along the southern Persian coast. Of 
course, all the railway schemes we now discuss assume the 
alliance or friendship of Turkey or Persia, or both, and the inter- 
continental routes assume that Buda-Pesth and Constantinople 
will become connected by the rail. A railway congress to discuss 
two grand trunk lines from Vienna to Salonica and Constants 
nople has just been held at Vienna {Times, 9th March last), and 
was well represented from Servia, Bulgaria, Constantinople, 
&c. These things must come, and they may come sooner than 
we expect. Certain shadowy organizations might go on for a 
long time, destroying their own populations, but they cannot 
block the dissemination of the world's ideas, and they will not 
much longer be allowed to break the continuity of the world's 
communications and affairs. Nothing can destroy the peerless 
site of Constantinople, and that city must become the terminus 
of all the West, and Scutari the caravanserai of all the East. 

Of railway schemes in Asia Minor and Western Persia tfaere^ 
have been four — the Turkish scheme ; the English scheme ; the 
scheme between Reuter and Persia, which we can hardly call a 
Persian scheme, because it was against Persian interests ; and the 
Russian sdbeme, which was, we need hardly say, also anti-Persian^^ 
SteSM communication, which is easier by., the Euphrates the»h by 
tSb Tigris, exists both by Turkish and English vessels, frem 
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mouth of tlie Tigris to Bagdad, and even to Mosul, except in 
summer, and^the two rivers at Bagdad are only forty miles 
apart. The strategical advantages so far would lie with England. 
Both Persian and English interests would tend to make Bagdad 
(a city still of 1 00,000 inhabitants) a great railway centre, and 
Ispahan (150,000) another; and the carriage of Indian mails 
and passengers would be so profitable as to prove a great induce- 
ment to take any route proposed by the British Government. 
The question of Persian railways is now in such a condition that 
either Russian or English influence must soon prevail ; for the 
whole land trade of the East is leaving its ancient channels to 
flow through the territory of the great northern power. Starting, 
therefore, from Scutari by the line already opened to Isrned, we 
find that the works are being pushed on to Angora. It is 
evident that the strategic necessities of Turkey would induce 
her to concentrate towards Erzeroum and on the Upper Tigris, 
whilst her commerce, now flowing with such difficult land 
carriage by Trebizond or Samsoon, would thus be opened to 
Sinope and Samsoon on the Black Sea, whither lines are con- 
templated and are being surveyed. Combined Turkish, Persian, 
and English interests, therefore, would take the line from Scutari 
by Angora, Sivas, and Diarbekir (40,000 inhabitants), to Mosul 
(40,000, with large commerce, and on the gfeat caravan route) 
and Bagdad, and thence to Ispahan, Yezd, and Bunder Abbas, 
at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, whence it would follow the 
coast as closely afe possible to Kurrachee. When the Euphrates 
Valley scheme was agitated, and a guarantee asked therefor of 
the British government, the feasibility of the Suez Canal was 
not ascertained. That railway scheme would meet no present 
want of England, for steamers with 2,000 troops, and their 
material, pass through the canal to India ; it offers no strategical 
advantages to Turkey ; and it proposed a double embarkation. 

The Russian railway system carries out in masterly fashion all 
the objects of Russia, strategic or commercial, and whether as 
against Turkey, Persia, or India. Russia learnt well the lesson 
of the Crimean war, where not one-third of the troops from the 
north-west ever arrived, and once a whole brigade disappeared 
en ToviCy owing to fatigue and sickness. It is a lesson that we 
ourselves seem incapable of learning, even with all our experience 
in the East. Yladlkavkas, in the Caucasus, has for some years 
been connected with St Petersburg, and the line is being con- 
tinued to Tiflis, and is to be continued to Erivan, and further, by 
concession granted by Persia, to Tabreez, a Persian town of some 
2i)j000 inhabitants. This was a blow aimed at Turkish railway 
strategy, at Persian trade and English competition for it; at 
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Reshdt (or Enzelli), Persia's only good harbour on the Caspian, 
from which Tabreez is only 180 miles distant ; at t^e magnificent 
Persian provinces, Ghilan and Mazanderan, hard by ; at Persian 
independence, and the Persian capital Teheran, about 800 miles 
removed ; and lastly, at Herat, between which and Teheran and 
Tabreez there is no engineering difficulty whatever in the way of 
railroad construction. The blow, however, has not yet been 
completely delivered, for the proposed concession came to the 
knowledge of our late Government, and the extension to Tabreez 
was cancelled, whilst the rest of the project stands good. 

We can now understand the gigantic enterprise planned by 
Baron Eeuter, and conceded by Persia, which would have placed 
that “ power” completely at the mercy of Russia, which might 
have been so moulded by England as to subserve our own and 
Persia's interests, whilst blocking any possible future Russian 
advance through Persia against India ; and which fell through 
because Russia and England both opposed it, and it could get no 
financial guarantee from England. The proposal made by Baron 
Reuter was to construct a railway from Tabreez to Reshdt, from 
Resbdt to Teheran, from Teheran to Ispahan, and south to 
Bushirel The southern part of this scheme (which bristled 
with engineering difficulties) would never have been com- 
pleted, Russia would have been let in, and England, her way 
from the sea being blocked, could have rendered no assistance. 
Surely, with British influence fairly at work in Persia, the better 
line, from the south and the sea at Bunder Abbas, might have 
been constructed vid Yezd to Ispahan, with extensions west to 
Bagdad and north to Teheran. Ispahan is the finest town in 
Persia, well watered by the Zend-ntid, spanned by four bridges, 
one of them 164 yards long. It contained in the time of 
Chardin 600,000 inhabitants, but has now dwindled to less than 
150,000. One word more as to break of gauge, and rolling 
stock. Armies now depend for transport, supply, and water, on 
the rail, and the value of the rail depends on having rolling stock 
to fit it. At every frontier Russia breaks her gauge ; that is, so 
arranges her gauge that an army arriving at her frontier by 
the enemy^s lines, could not use those of Russia for invasion. 
Russia has therefore but to withdraw her rolling stock, and she 
threatens other Powers whilst preventing the hostile use of her 
own lines. 

We now propose to direct our readers to certain considerations 
of Russian strategy on the shores of the Caspian, and thence 
Herat^-words, premising that every item of Russian policy is 
.anti- Persian and anti-English, even more than it is anti- 
Afghan. The Persian flag has long since been swept from that 
$ea> formerely her own lake ; and since 1828, and the treaty of 
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Turkmantchai, she has no business there for naval or commercial 
purposes. Buifc besides railways west of the Caspian, Russia 
possesses in Krasnovodsh, on the eastern shore, by far the finest 
natural harbour of that sea, perfectly safe, and with a draught 
of water of from 22 to 26 feet. This is to confer on Russia the 
strategical and commercial command of Western Central Asia. 
Just south of this harbour, the ancient bed of the river Oxus 
touches the Caspian, and may now be used by Russia for one of 
three purposes. The Oxus may again be turned into it, or it 
may serve as the line of a railway, or of a canal. Either course 
opens up communication with the Aral sea and the river Oxus, 
thus penetrating to Central Asia, and connecting the Caspian 
with Balkh hard by (270 miles from) Kabul. From this 
point of view do we well to stop the railway from the Indus to 
Kandahar ? 

From the South Eastern corner of the Caspian, now in 
Russia’s possession, there are four routes Herat-wards, by which 
armies may inarch. They are clearly described by Colonel 
Valentine Baker, one of the ablest cavalry officers England ever 
possessed, and who went out expressly to investigate the Perso- 
Turkoman frontier ; and they are delineated by Lieut. Gill,R.E., 
his comrade, in the strategical route map prefixed to the volume. 
The longest of these routes is by the right bank of the Attrek, 
to Kizil Arvat, 200 miles, and thence along the ancient Persian 
frontier to the Sarakhs, 380 miles, as already detailed, the 
Sarakhs being 21*0 miles from Herat, •= 790 miles. The shortest 
route reaches Meshed by Astrabad, Shahrtid, Subsawar, and 
Nishapore, 330 miles, and thence to Herat, 220 miles-- 550 
mildl*, routes so often traversed by large armies. And there 
are two other routes to Meshed, meeting at Shirwan, more than 
half way from Ashourada, which are 340 and 380 miles respec- 
tively, and 220 to Herat = 560 and 600 miles. Herat being 
the Russian objective, the first point was to find a base on the 
Eastern shores of the Caspian. At Krasnovodsh fresh water is 
scarce, and the desert intervenes, but Ashourada is right on all 
the routes for Herat, and the Gourgan river affords immediate 
fresh water supply on landing. Ashourada was, as we have seen, 
taken from Persia accordingly; and although the draught of 
water is only fourteen feet, all the vessels on the Caspian have 
been built to enter it, and could all lie there in safety together. 

We will now consider, First, the position of Herat and India 
in relation to Russia’s nearest base on the Caspian. Second, 
what Russia would necessarily attempt were Herat her 
objective? Third, what Russia has attempted and succeeded 
in I It will be made clear that Russia has advanced with all 
the regularity, force, and precision of a natural law, for it is the 
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advance of an enormous force always moving through the 
centuries, and over all obstacles, in the same direo'tion, and with 
the same result, and always moving successfully, i.e-, to the 
destruction of Persian and Afglian independence and of English 
influence. 

If a right line be drawn from Ashourada to Herat, it will 
measure about 540 miles (little shorter than the marching route) ; 
on the best maps there is such a line approximately drawn, with 
small dots, and marked Caravan track only, a few small 
villages.’^ If we look from Herat to Balkh, on the Oxus (which 
is Russia’s next best basis against Afghanistan) to Kabul, and 
Kandahar, we find that those four towns form an irregular square 
of a little over 300 miles, the side formed by Kabul and Balkh 
being much shorter. But taking Balkh and Herat as the two 
objectives of Russia, we find them 270 and 800 miles, by the 
marching routes, from Kabul and Kandahar respectively, and 
880 miles from each other. And further, that from Kabul to 
Peshawar is but 200 miles, and from Kandahar to the Bolau, 
170. 

We ask, secondly, what, d priori, would Russia attempt, 
supposing Herat to be her objective ? and thirdly, wliich of her 
attempts have been successful ? and we answer, she would have 
to attempt, specially, seven things, she has attempted them, 
and she has succeeded in them all. Persian independence is 
destroyed, and British influence suspended. (A) She has acquired 
Ashourada harbour, close to the best routes. (B) She has com- 
pleted her railway to Tiflis. (G) She has destroyed the Persian 
frontier at Kizil Arvdt, 200 miles to the north of Ashourada, 
which would have sent her 200 miles out of the way to Herat ; 
and has, if not annexed, acquired the use of a vast wedge of 
triangular territory, 3 k0 + 340 + 200 miles, the point of the 
triangle being at the Sarakhs, what we will call its base, set 
against the Caspian, a mighty weapon of attack and disintegra- 
tion, driven eastwards by the uttermost force of the Russian 
Empire. (D) She has assumed a right to the Qourgan river, 
which would immediately supply a landing force with fresh water, 
and along whose banks that force would march. (E) From 
Ashourada is a road of 40 miles to Astrabad, from Astrabad is a 
road 50 miles to Shahrud. Shahrud seized and held would not 
only cover Russia's march eastward, by either of the four routes 
we have indicated, but would prevent any possibility of relieving 
Eastern Persia from the West, or Western Persia from the East. 
Russia is the only power that is anywhere near ; and England, the 
only power that could intervene, is 800 miles of[ at Kandahar, 
and Uiay soon be 1000. (F) Rupia has established herself at 

Balkh, 270 miles from Kabul, and very likely, before ^ 
pages are published, will have advanced to Merv, 240 miles 
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from Herat. (G) We all know what she has done with the 
Turkomans, Geok Tepe, and that she has made some progress 
with the railway there. Who is there to prevent the construction 
of th^ Ashourada-Herat line, a line some 560 miles in length, or 
to prevent the transit of troops along it from end to end, — from 
the Caspian to Herat, in 48 hours ? 

But we do not all yet know, — we do not take the trouble to 
examine ; and some who have examined, have missed some most 
material points involved in or revealed by the Afghan 
correspondence,^’ just presented to Parliament; and Ave will now 
shortly analyse that correspondence, and see what it can 
establish. 

The first portions, beginning March 28th, 1870, are between 
General Kaufrnann and the Ameer of Kabul, Shore Ali Khan, 
and simply endeavour to impress on the Ameer three con- 
siderations; that Bokhara had just come under Russia's protection, 
and that the Ameer is to remain perfectly neutral, — not to care 
for the welfare or misfortune of his neighbours," considering the 
good relations between Russia and Afghanistan, and the great 
friendship that exists between his two great neighbours, the 
Viceroy of India and Russia. This, the General wishes, '‘from 
his customary honesty and sincerity,” to impress upon the Ameer. 

Next, October 28th, 1871, the General states that the 
“irregular proceedings” * 0 ! another potentate, Aboul Ala, Sultan 
of Kuldja, had also rendered it necessary to capture his country; 
that the Ameer was “ strictly not to interfere that friendship 
exists between Russia and England. 

Khiva is the next question (December J st, 1873). “ The Khan 
of Khiva had commenced committing unlawful acts. Having 
obtained a victory over the army of Khiva, I conquered the 
country. It is not the wish of Russia to add territories. Khiva 
is independent as before." 

General Kaufrnann informs Shere Ali (July 12th, 1875) of 
the matrimonial alliance between Russia and England, and the 
Ameer replies that “it will increase the comfort and security 
of the creatures of God." 

Kholand next comes into view. The General states (October 
29th, 1875) that he had quelled the disturbances raised there. 
“ I was obliged to proceed against Kholand with troops." The 
General gives this account “ through real friendship, and may 
the chain of friendship daily increase and remain, always 
The Ameer seems getting nervous (England being Russia’s 
friend, there seemed no hope of checking her), and replies, “ I 
strongly hope that, if God pleases, nothing will interjfere with 
the progress of friendship between Eussia and Afghanikan/^ 

E Kid 
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The General next states that Kholand was annexed ; “ coni- 
strained to annex it, not for Russia's interests, but^to afford tlie 
people of Kholand tranquil lit 3 ^” The Ameer replies (August 
27th, 1876) that kindness to neighbours will tend to encourage 
them, and to comfort the people of God. 

On the 13th of June, 1878, occurred the first meeting of the 
Berlin conference. In that month the General writes to the 
Ameer, “Be it known to you that in these days the relations 
between the British Government and ours with regard to youi 
kingdom require deep consideration. Major General Stolieteff,. 
a near friend of mine, will inform you of all that is hidden in 
my mind. Tay groat attention. Believe him as you would 
myself. The advantages of a close alliance with the Russian 
Government will be permanently evident.” 

A letter dated i2th of February, 1878, from General 
Kaufmann to the Ameer, is missing, but the Ameer replies, 
August 23rd, 1 h 78, describing it as “inquiring regarding the 
coolness between the British Government and Afghanistan,’' 
and referring to General Stolieteff s mission. 

The treaty next follows between Russia and the Ameer, as^ 
written from memory by Mirza Muharamud Nubbee ; and by 
article 3, “ the Russian Government engages that if any foreign 
enemy attacks Afghanistan, and the Ameer is unable to drive- 
him out, and asks the assistance of the Russian Government, the 
Russian Government will repel the eilemy, either by means of 
advice, or such other means as it may consider proper." 

Mirza Muhammiid Hassan’s recollection of the same clause,, 
which he calls article 4, is that “ the Russian Government will,, 
through the Governor (General of lurkestan), assist the Ameer 
with troops, if ever he is attacked by a foreign power.^^ And 
clause 7, “ the ancient country of Afghanistan will be returned 
to the Ameer when, by the h^p of God, existing difficulties are 
overcome by the aid of troops." 

The Berlin treaty was signed 13th July, and ratified 8rd 
August, 1878. Two or three months after, General Stolieteff 
writes to Wazir Shah Muhammud Khan (October 8th, 1878) : 
“ The enemy ol your famous religion wants to make peace with 
you through the Kaisar of Turkey, Therefore you should look ta 
your brothers who live on the other side of the river. If God 
stirs them up, and gives the sword of fight into their hands, 
then go on in the name of God ; otherwise you should be as a 
serpent; make peace op'enly, and in secret prepare for war," 
We consider this plain advice, — if an Indian insurrection can 
be stirred up, fight, if not, temporise. 

Shere Ali immediately replies to General Kaufmann ; Soon 
after this reaches you, you will hear that the British and AfghWj 
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<3overu merits have got involved in war. I expect you will pay 
particular atPention on the subject, and lend me your friendly 
aid in a\iy way you think proper/' He also encloses a letter to 
the Emperor, stating that since friendly correspondence had 
been opened between him and Bussin, the British had been 
severely hurt, especially when the Russian mission arrived at 
Kabul, and strung the pearls of friendly sentiments on the 
thread of statement.'* The repulse of the British mission is 
then related, and the Ameer hopes his Majesty “ will send me 
friendly assistance befitting the greatness of your imperial 
majesty, for the maintenance of the tranquillity of Afghanistan/' 
Shere Ali informs General Stolieteff (October) that he would 
have temporized with the British had it been possible, and asks 
assistance. 

General Kaufrnann (November 4th, 187S) advises the Ameer 
to make peace with the British. And on the 26th, informs him 
that ‘'the British ministers have given a pledge to our 
ambassador in London, that they will not interfere with the 
independence of Afghanistan.*' Also that he sends the Ameer's 
trusted officials back, “as 1 do not consider it advisable to keep 
them here any more.*' 

The General writes in December, to Colonel Rogonoff, the 
Russian Envoy at Kabul, “ the Ameer knows perfectly well that 
it is impossible for rne to assist him with troops in winter. If 
the English commence war, take leave of the Ameer.*' 

Shere Ali writes (December 8th) “this is the time," &c., 
withhold not troops at this time of need," &c., “ not to defer 
the aid till some other time, hut to send to Afghan Turkestan 
the 82,000 troops of Tashkend which General Stolieteff told 
me in your presence were ready, and would be dispatched, 
vjhenever I required them. I allow you to urge both day and 
night the Russian Government," &c. This letter of instruction 
from the Ameer was to his own confidential Envoy sent by him 
with General Stolieteff on the return of the latter to Tashkend, 
at the conclusion of his mission to Kabul, whither he had been 
sent to tell the Ameer “ all that was hidden in General Kauf<* 
mann's mind," but which it was undesirable to reduce to writing. 
Very undesirable, we should say, considering the Berlin congress 
.met in the same month that General Stolieteff started for Kabul. 

The Ameer writes to General Kaufrnann (same date), referring 
to “ the recent alliance concluded through General Stolieteff, 

I expect, as a matter of course, aid in men from you." 

The Ameeri issues a Firman, dated December 22nd, 1878, 
quoting letters from General Stolieteff (how long after the 
Berlin Treaty does not appear), who was with the Emperor at 
Livadia, as follows : — “ The Emperor's desire is that you should 
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not admit the English into your country ; treat them with deceit 
till the present cold season passes away ; then tho Bismillah will 
come to your assistance; we will convene a congress at St. 
Petersburg, and by force of words will cut off all English 
comrnuc^ication with Afghanistan for ever, or else events will end 
in a mighty war.^’ 

General Kaufmann writes the Ameer, January 2nd, 1879, 

The Russian ambassador at London has obtained a promise 
from the British ministers to the effect that they would not 
injure the independence of Afghanistan. It is impossible to 
assist you with troops now.^^ 

But under identical date with this Firman, in a letter from the 
Ameer to Gtmeral Kaufmann, stating that all the gentry and 
chiefs of Afghanistan waited upon me, and represented that the 
English had no other object but that we should not cultivate 
friendly relations with the Russian Government ; that we should 
not let the Envoy of that Government visit our country,'^ &c. It 
looks as though the gentry and chiefs’^ were more intelligent, 
and better affected towards England than either their Ameer 
or the populace. 

The great central fact, however, which the whole of this 
Afghan correspondence confirms and enforces, is that Afghanistan 
was being used, and is liable to be used, as a mighty parallel of 
approach against India, and as a sap driven into the Indian 
Empire by means of confraternity of race and religion witii 
Mahomraedans on “ the other side of the river : that in time 
of war when all things are fair, Russia would always advise the 
Ameers to look to their brethren there, if haply God should 
“stir them up and in peace, when so many things are foul, 
Russian Envoys would always be stringing the pearls of friendly 
sentiment on the thread of statement'" at Kabul. As to Russia, 
her railways are not yet enough advanced, but Stolieteff and 
Kaufmann undoubtedly promised Shere Ali the aid of 32,000 
troops ; and large stores of warlike material not otherwise account- 
able, and large sums of Russian gold, were found at Kabul. As to 
the Afghans, let us remember Cavagnarfs murder, and Lord 
Lawrence's minute, that they would pour en vmsse upon India 
at the first favourable chance. 

, The question remains, therefore, Do we mean to defend India 
Sigainst a Russo- Afghan alliance, and if so, how ? Are not rail- 
ways the best and cheapest defence, and would they not empower 
also the commercial instincts, and transform the social force of 
A^hanistan in our favour ? Would they not by a silent, but 
and certain process, work an all-powerful change (ad said Sir 
H. Bsiwlinson) in the manners and habits of the race ? 

If we leave Kandahar we are bound to protect its 
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people (whcJ are not of Afghan but of Persian descent) from 
Afghan vengeance. They swore on the Koran to permit nothing 
inimical to the English, and Sir Donald Stewart — (see Times 
report of Sir R. Temple’s speech at Mansion House, March 9th 
last) — in return, promised them they should not be transferred 
to the rule of Kabul. Why should we not protect Kandahar 
on the same terms as those on which we hold Quetta from the 
Khan of Kelat ? We propose to end this article with some 
considerations of the ancient glories and present potentialities 
of Herat itself ; and be it always borne in mind that Russia, 
unlike England, can always advance to Herat and Kandahar 
without getting involved in the mountain passes of Afghanistan, 
and that she can reacfi Kabul from Herat. The rocky bastion” 
may nevertheless remain a rocky bastion for India’s defence 
without our holding it, but only with these two provisoes — that 
we do not let Russia insinuate herself southwards towards Herat, 
where she has no neighbourhood or mission, and that we so 
far secure our own influence, as tO' leave no opening or excuse 
for Russia or any Russian nominee. 

Herat, its wonderful natural strength, as well as its old-world 
fame, its unique position, its capacity for feeding armies, and 
finding much of the material of war ; the willingness, nay, the 
agony of urgency, with which the Herat! have sought and would 
hail our leadership ; the ease with which the town may be held ; 
its direct connexion with Kandahar, along a lane, as it were, 
300 miles long — a lane, however long, without a turning, being 
a single valley protected on the east by impassable mountains, 
and on the west by impassable deserts — all these things and 
others, should, before it is too late, be understood in England. 
Colonel Malleson — an acknowledged partisan of our occupation 
of Herat—gives full and fair details, and ample undoubted 
facts, from which it is open for anyone who can, to establish the 
impolicy of keeping Russia at a decent distance from ^‘the 
Granary and Garden of Central Asia” and “ the Gate of India.^^ 
Many results there are conceivable, but one is certain : if Russia 
occupy Herat, she will dominate Persia from the east as she 
already does on the north, and jeopardise our own alliance with 
that power. Herat will then be constituted an absolute block 
between ourselves and Persia. The whole of Persia, down even 
to the Persian Gulf, will be at Russia’s mercy. Russia will have 
unravelled our whole Eastern policy; will have grasped both 
ends of Persia’s mountain ranges; will have struck across out* 
future railway system ; will prevent the revival of trade and the 
resurrection of the East, ami increase our dangers and expenses 
a thousand fold. 

Cblonel Malleson discourses — although with some repetitions^ 
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and not always in very serried order, yet with a powerful and 
persuasive array of facts — on the ancient might and majesty of 
Herat ; on her prodigal resources ; on her distance from the 
present Persian frontfer, and on Persia’s inability either to help, 
hold, or hinder ; on Herat's vast strength as a fortress ; on her 
unique strategical position as the one key to the only valley 
through which armies can march eastwards to India ; on the 
ferocity and uselessness of the Afghans, who wrecked Herat 
160 years ago, and hold it with a withering, loathsome, and 
perpetual desolation ; and on the earnestness with which the 
Hcrati seek our aid, the joy with which it would be accepted, 
the loyalty that awaits our advent, and the glories we should 
recall and recreate. 

It is due, however, in the first place, to the susceptibilities of 
the British public, and to the rights of the case, and also to 
Colonel Malleson, to quote his explanation in detail of this 
cardinal point — “the relation between Afghans and Afgha- 
nistan’': — 

‘^I have found,” he says, “a very general impression prevailing in 
certain circles, that the Afghans stand towards Afghanistan in the 
same relation which the Phiglish occupy to England. There could not 
be a greater fallacy. The Afghans are, in fact, the Highlanders of 
Afghanistan, and nothing more. They have not built a single city, 
nor occupied one, without impairing its resources, pillaging its people, 
injuring its trade, damaging its public buildings, and diminishing its 
importance. The Afghans were rude mountain tribes, living by 
plunder and by pillage. But the city in which Afghan inliuence has 
been most detrimental is Herat. Foi 800 or 400 years the valley and 
city were the gz'ariary and garden of Central Asia, and the desolating 
presence of the Afghan was in those days never felt. The inhabitants 
— of mixed Persian and Turki blood — w'cre industrious, inventive, 
energetic, and pains-taking, and the streets became adorned wdtli palaces, 
markets, aqueducts — the remains of which even now excite wonder 
and admiration ; the courts of her ruling princes became centres to 
which the intellectual aristocracy of Central Asia resorted — all who 
were famous in poesy, science, astronomy, and architectural acquire- 
ments. Her fame W'as sung by poets and recorded by historians; her 
prosperity spread into the valleys to the north and west. To this day 
the valley of the Murgbab, even as far as Merv, is strewn with ruins 
of castles and villas which attested the prosperity of the parent city. 
Conquerors came, besieged, and even stormed the city— but they were 
not Afghans ; and after each new conquest she rose from her ashes. 
She remained the commercial queen of Central Asia till 1717, when 
oame Afghan conquest and Afghan rule. How the Afghan swaggers 
m the streets, armed to the teeth, disdaining work, but ready to mur- 
and plunder; how the governor lays on imports and exports, 
duties all but prohibitory, thus stifling the trade which is the life- 
blood of the place ; how the very caravans are plundered, and the 
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people, grouna down by taxes,' plunder, and oppression, turn their 
longing eyes t^' England — all this is told, in words that burn, by the 
eye-witness Vambery. Bulgarian atrocities were nothing to the 
Afghan ; and that which is true now, and was witnessed by Vambery 
in has been true since 1717.” 

Unless eighteen years have made a vast difference in the 
Afghans, in the* forum of morality, the question is one simply of 
English policy and expediency, and Herati rights. Can Afghan 
rulers give the Herati order and peace? Have the Afghans 
changed enough between 180*3 and 1881? 

needs only some attack,” wrote Vamb(5ry in 1860, no matter 
by wliorn, to be made upon Herat, for tljc Herati to be the first to 
take up arms against the Alglians. They long most for the inter- 
vention of England, whoso feelings of humanity and justice have led 
the inhabitants to forget the great differences in religion and nation- 
ality. The city had a most gloomy troubled aspect; the dread of 
their savage conqueror was painted on the features of its inhabitants. 
Whoever is acquainted with the covetousness of the filthy grasping 
Afghan, may picture to himself liow lie would behave in plundering 
a city. ^Thcir miserable policy seems now to aim at reducing the 
whole province still farther to beggary. The inhabitants would at 
once again plunge into a hopeless, contest rather than ever again 
acknowledge tlie supremacy of the Afghans.” 

In Herat the Afghans are greater foreigners than would be 
Anglo-Indian administrators and soldiers. The Afghan, a plun- 
derer and murderer by profession, is absolutely alien also in 
blood to the Herati, between whom and the Mohammedan of 
Northern India there is some blood connection. 

' After the moralities, strategical quesiiotis claim the place of 
honour ; for the ancient glories of Herat concern us only so far 
as they rest upon facts of future military and commercial impor- 
tance to India. And the following points still further emphasise 
the importance of promoting Afghan civilization and Afghan 
railways : — 

“ The hasty reader may object,” writes Colonel Malleson, “ ‘ What 
can the possession of one single city signify?’ A question of this 
nature touches the real point of the argument. Herat is called the 
gate of India, because through it, and through it alone, the valleys can 
be entered which lead to the only vulnerable part of India. Those 
valleys, running nearly north and south, are protected to the east by 
inaccessible ranges, to the west by impracticable deserts. No invading 
army would dare to attempt to traverse the great Salt desert, and the 
desert immediately south of it, the Dasht-i-Naubad, whilst a British 
army held Herat. As long as that army held Herat, so long would an 
invasion of India be impossible. In his masterly lecture at the licyuJ 
United Service Institution in November, 1878, General Hamley laid 
down the broad principle, that if England were to bold the western 
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line of communication with India — that by Herat and Kandahar — 
she need not trouble herself much about the eastern er Kabul line* 
On the same occasion, Sir Henry Rawlinson declared, in reply to a 
question put to him by Lord Pllcho, that, rather than allow the occu- 
pation of Herat by Itussia, he would venture the whole might of 
British India. That high authority saw clearly that the possession of 
Herat by Russia means the possession of the one line by which India 
cun be invaded; that the possession of Herat by England means 
the annihilation of all the Russian hopes of an invasion ol India. 
Between Herat and Kandahar is a long Jane, so protected on 
both sides, that the man who may wish to traverse any part of 
it to Kandahar, must enter by Herat. Is it not obvious that 
the power which shall hold Herat will completely dominate the 
lane?” 

“Another fact illustrates the enormous value of Herat. Place an 
army there, and nothing need be brought to it from Europe. Within 
the limits of the Herat! territory, all the great roads loading on India 
converge. The mines supply lead, iron, sulphur; the surface of many 
parts of the country is laden with saltpetre; the willow and the poplar, 
which make the best charcoal, abound; the fields produce in abun- 
dance corn, wine, and oil ; the conquest would be the first step to the 
enlistment of that splendid Turkmdu cavalry which for ages has been 
the terror of Persia, and which has recently displayed its prowess by 
repulsing the advance of Russia. To an enemy of England in posses- 
sion of Herat, it would be an eye to see and an arm to strike — an eye 
to pry into every native court of Hindustan, and to watch the dis- 
content of rulers. From watching and noting, to fermenting and stir- 
ring up, there is but orle short step. Every court and bazaar in India 
would note the presence on the frontier — in a position not only unas- 
sailable, but becoming every day more capable of assailing — of a first- 
class power, tlie enemy of England, But Herat is also an arm to strike; 
because a few years of intelligent rule would render the valley of the 
Herfrud capable of supporting and equipping an army strong enough 
to invade India. In a third sense, the possession of Herat by an enemy 
would be not less dangerous to England. The roads converging on it 
are traversed by caravans, to which no other route is available. The 
city which successfully resisted the rivalry of Meshed, backed by all 
the influence of the Shdhs of Persia, will take a still higher position 
when supported by the might either of England or of Russia. The 
European power whose inJluence shall be paramount in Herat, will 
gain the markets of Central Asia. The possession of Herat by Russia 
means the exclusion of England from the markets of Central Asia 
(pp, 86, 87, 88, 89, 14), In the train of commerce will follow a 
prosperity exceeding that which, in the fourteenth century, made 
Herat the queen of eastern cities. People talk, without knowlec^ge or 
thought, of the expense. The possession of the valleys of the 
Hcribud and the Murghab, is the possession of a gold-mine* 
In a few years Herat would prove the milch-cow of nortjhem 
India.” 
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The markets of Central Asia are those which England is beat 
able to buy inland to supply. There is plenty of raw material : 
wool is produced, but cotton and cloth are wanted. The Herat 
valley grows fruit of all sorts, corn, and grapes of seventeen sorts. 
Horses are exported annually in large numbers ; cattle of all 
kinds, sheep and goats, abound, and wild asses swarm in the 
plains. Carpets are a staple ; silk abounds. The hills yield lead, 
iron, silver, and the mines are very badly worked. 

But there exists a considerable party in England who may 
argue that, granting the danger of a Russian occupation, a 
Persian occupation as an ally of England would be far prefer- 
able to an English occupation. On this we submit three con- 
siderations. First, neither Afghans nor Persians have any 
rights in the Herat district. The Afghans conquered it, and, 
as far as possible, destroyed it, and the natives implore our pro- 
tection. Second, Persia cannot hold Herat unless we sustain 
her, and it is 210 miles from ISarakhs, her frontier town. Third, 
there can be no neutral zone of unreal powers between real 
ones— 

Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites.” 

Still the East will now move at a far different pace. Let rail- 
ways come, with a real Anglo-Persian alliance, and the change 
will be inconceivable. What is wanted is a suzerainty that shall 
prepare for independence, protect all natural developments, and 
give play to natural forces. But the suzerainty must not be 
Kusaian, and it should not be Afghan, unless Afghans are 
changed ; nor need it be British if there be a real Anglo- Afghan 
or Anglo-Persian alliance, or if either of those countries are 
allowed to become strong or independent. 

Merv is to be Russia’s stepping-stone to the Persian frontier 
town Sarakhs, seventy miles distant. An army encamped at 
Merv would command the highway to Sarakhs, and the two 
routes to Herat, distant respectively 220 ahd 240 miles. In 
Herat, Russia would possess the outlying bulwark from which 
all the conquerors from the north, save one, have issued to 
overrun India. A Russian Herat would be fatal to the peace 
of India ; corruption for native soldiers, intrigues with native 
rulers, would follov/. The keys of the doors of our mansion 
would be lield, as it were, by robbers, constantly engaged in 
corrupting the servants on the basement. The world knows the 
recent work of the Russian envoy in Kdbul ; but the world does 
not seem to know that, for some years previously, a Russiau 
“scientific mission*' had had its head-auarters in Herat, and bad 
surveyed a great part of Kharas&n and Afghan Turkistin, noting 
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tbe capabilities of each locality for the provision of troops, the 
climate, soil, distance from nearest towns, supplies Already stored, 
and guns and ammunition available on the spot. The natives 
were also somehow impressed with the fact that Russia was pre- 
paring for her spring, which, in fact, but for the Treaty of Berlin, 
would have been made in 1878. Russia was bafHed on the Bos- 
phorus, as on the Herirud, by the consummate high-policy of 
England, but we knew not then — most of us — how near a thing 
it was, nor how near we were to a practical illustration of the 
results of the headlong courage of Afghan highlanders, led and 
utilized by Russian officers and engineers. Tliis, however, we 
do know — that in a very short space of time the Russian 
Embassy in K^bul had become the ruling power in Ka-bul ; and, 
so truly “scientific' W’ore the members of that embassy, that, 
had we not entered the land when we did, they would them- 
selves have fortified all the passes leading to the interior of the 
country, and then a far larger army than ours of 1878 could not 
have invaded Afghanistan. 

“One word,” says Colonel Mallcson (pp. 101, 102), “ aboui; the 
revenue. All writers agree that, were the country settled and equit- 
ably governed, there would bo no bounds to its produce. Judging 
from this evidence, and calculating on the estimate furnished by 
Oonolly, it is not too much to affirm that a few years of English admi- 
nistration would suffice to place Herat and its districts in the position, 
with respect to Afghanistan, which the province of Bengal occupies 
with respect to Northern India. The indirect wealth accruing to 
England is not to be calculated.” 

To which we will add, that no reader who goes with us a little 
further can entertain the least doubt ou the score of the revenue 
available from Herat. 

The mission of England in the East should, however, be stead 
fastly regarded from tlie loftiest and broadest standpoint. If 
forced to protect these cities We shall not alone serve India or 
England, but we shall be taking South Afghanistan, as we have 
taken India, into a state of pupilage, and leading it upwards 
and onwards at a bound into a new world, which, measured by 
the ratio of our own advance, would represent six centuries of 
national life and progress. And it is in order to deeply impress 
on our minds what Herat and the Herati would become 
under English influence, that it is needful as well as pleasant 
to still further describe their prodigious past, for that alone 
enable us adequately to comprehend and realize what 
with our help may be her future. Bui let philanthropists, as 
weU as partisans, sternly and solemnly take this home to their 
intelligence and to their hearts — that Russia cannot and will not 
oonfer the same advantages, whilst she would use the opportunity 
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to undo a cehtury of English work in India, and that Russia wiH 
very soon seiae that opportunity if wo allow it to remain open. 

Khards4n/^ runs the Eastern proverb, “ is the oyster-sliell of 
the world, and Herat is its pearl.^^ This once splendid city is 
situated 34® 2G' N., 62® 8' E., two thousand six hundred and* 
fifty feet above the sea, in the valley of the river Herirud, which 
runs below it. One hundred and sixty miles to the east of 
Herat, the Herirud receives the waters of the Sir Tangal-db, iind 
together they traverse a broad valley. All along this valley 
channels from the river spread over its broad surface, converting 
deserts into cornfields, and waste land into fruit gardens, accord- 
ing to Conolly, who wrote in 1831, ‘^The city is situated at four 
miles distance from hills on the north, and twelve from those 
south of it.* The space between the hills is one beautiful 
extent of little fortified villages, gardens, vineyards, and corn- 
fields, and this rich scene is brightened by many small streams 
of shining water, which cut the plain in all directions — a dam is 
throvvn across the Herirud, and its water, turned into many 
canals, are so conducted over the vale of Herat that every part 
of is watered. Varieties of the most delicious fruits are grown 
in the valley ; the necessaries of life are plentiful and cheap, and 
the bread and water of Herat are a proverb for their excellence. 
I never tasted more delicious water — it is ‘ as clear as tears,’ and, 
the natives say, only equalled by those of Kashmir, which make 
those who drink them beautiful. We ascended by one hundred 
and forty steps to the top of the highest minaret, and thence 
looked down upon the city, and the rich gardens and vineyards 
around and beyond it, — a scene so varied and beautiful, I can 
imagine nothing like it except, perhaps, in Italy.^^ 

Captain Marsh, who wrote in 1873, similarly describes the 
valley, and adds that one of the many watercourses enters the* 
city, others water the whole plain, which, if the country were 
quiet, would be one sheet of cultivation. '‘The walls of Herat/^ 
says Captain Marsh, “ have been so often knocked down and 
rebuilt, that the present ones are built on the top of a high 
mound of vast thickness, the accumulated debris of a hundred 
generations. The ditch is very deep and broad, and can be filled 
with water from the river at a short notice. There are five 
gates. ‘The ark or citadel stands-out very prominently ; and on 
the outer slope of the mound, between the ditch and the walls^ 
are two covered ways, one commanding the other ; and lastly, 
the walls themselves are well flanked by large bastions, a place 


* The best maps give so inadequate an idea of the space, that it is difficult 
for us to realize such a scene as is here described, more than 200 miles Jong.* 
and with an average width much above 1 7 miles. 
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of vast strength. The circumference of the cify is about a 
farsak, nearly four miles, the interior nearly a mile square/^ 

Vambery^s description (London, Murray, 1864) may be taken 
as the counterpart of the above, showing as it does the results of 
prolonged Afghan rule over this natural paradise. The houses 
which we passed, the advanced works, the very gate looked like 
a heap of rubbish. The citadel lies blasted and half-demolished ; 
the doors and windows have been stripped of their wood-work; 
entire quarters of the town remain solitary and abandoned ; the 
arched part of the bazaar, where the quadrangle is united by 
its dome, alone remains. It is only from the Karavansarat, 
Hadji Kesul, to that of No, that a throng exists, and although 
tlie distance is small, the eye is bewildered by the diversity of 
races — Afghans, Indians, Tartars, Turkmans, Persians, Jews. 
Tlie Afghan encounters around nothing but abject humility; 
but never was conqueror so detested. The bazaar, about four 
Imndred years old, deserved even in its ruins, the epithet 
beautiful.^^ 

But Colonel Mallesori cites witnesses of the splendour of 
Herat from the remote past. Ibu Haukal, who lived in the 
tenth century, and spent twenty-eight years in Mahommedan 
countries, an abridged form of whose work was translated from 
the Persian, and published by Ouseley, in ISUO, gives a glowing 
description of the citadel, buildings, and gardens of Herat, and 
speaks even of a church of the Christians. Edrisi, nearly two 
hundred years later, wrote in terms not less glowing ; also 
Abulfdda, who lived there during the fourteenth century. In 
the year 1219, says Colonel Maileson, the records of the period 
assert that there were then in the city ‘^twelve thousand re- 
tail shops ; six thousand public baths, caravansaries, and water 
mills ; three hundred and fifty schools and monastic institutions ; 
and a hundred and forty-four thousand occupied houses ; and 
that the city was yearly visited by caravans from all parts of 
Asia,'' (p. 49). From 1251 to 1381, when Tamerlane burst 
upon the city, it was once more populated, palaces reappeared 
and markets reopened. In the course of these hundred and 
thirty years, the palaces became adorned with costly treasures, 
workers in gold and silver ornaments sent their fame throughout 
.central Asia ; the city walls were rebuilt, and the city gates 
ornamented with splendid carvings, fringed with the polished 
Steel of the country. Herat was proverbially the most splendid 
of the East. And after Tamerlane, she speedily vindicated 
of a more important character. His son saw in Herat a 
‘Oity whence he could hold Trans-Oxiana, whilst keeping a ^rm 
yjf^p'OVk the countries to the west, east, and south ; neglf^ti^g. 
-Sierofore, his many royal residences elsewhere,^ he iTOyal 
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court at Hekit, which became the capital and mistress of the 
whole of Cenrf;ral Asia. 

“ To give the reader,” says Colonel Malleson (p. 57), some idea of 
the magnificence of the city at this period, 1 cite from M. Quatremere\s 
translation of a j)ortion of the work of Abdulrazzak the following 
account of prej)arations for royal festivities on performing the rites 
of circumcision on the sons of the emperor ShAh-Rokh, who died 
A.H. 851, equivalent to a.d. 1447. ‘In the royal garden were erected 
tents of silk which had from eighty to a hundred poles, and scarlet 
pavilions. In these tents were thrones of gold and silver, encircled 
by garlands of rubies and pearls. From the carpets issued vapours of 
amber, wliilst the durbar tent was perfumed with musk. Ejizaars 
and shops, richly ornamented, recalled tlic beauty of tlie garden of 
Irem. Cupolas, fiiscinating to tlie eye, elegantly decorated, seemed 
like caskets filled with precious stones, or constellations of numberless 
stars. Cup-bearers, on silver pedestals, with hands as white as crystal, 
smiling lips, and holding golden cups, gave everywhere the signal of 
pleasure. Singers sang to melodious tunes the songs formerly heard 
at the Court of Sassanidaj. Skilful musicians, touching deftly the 
lute and the lyre, ravished the reason of the listeners.' ” 

The Emperor Babar(“ Leyden’s Memoirs of Bdbar”) visited the 
city in 150(>, after it bad suffered from the ravages of Chingiz 
Kh^n, and of Tamur, and we extract only a part of the wonders 
he catalogues : “ During the twenty days 1 stayed, I every day 
rode out to visit some place I had not seen before. .1 saw the 
bleaching-ground, the garden of Alt Shir Beg, the paper mills, 
the royal throne, the bridge of K4h, the public pleasure walks, 
the Safar Palace, a mausoleum and tomb> the Blace of Prayer, 
the fish-pond, the colleges and tombs of the Mirza, another 
college, the Raven garden, the new garden, the White Palace, 
the Warriors’ Seat, the bridge of Malan, the white garden, the 
pleasure house, the mansion of enjoyment, the Lily Palace, the 
twelve towers, the great reservoir on the north of Jah^nara, the 
four edifices at its four sides, the five gates of the town walls, 
the King’s Bazaar, the great public market, two colleges, the 
grand mosque of the kings, the city garden, Ali Shir Beg’s 
dwelling-house, which is called Unsi^, or Palace of Ease, his tomb 
and great mosque, his college and convent, his baths and hospital. 
All these I saw in the short space I had to spare. In the whole 
habitable world there was not such another city as Heri.” 

One word as to the command of Kabul from Herat, which 
Colonel Malleson says is quite feasible. The route is beautifully 
covered with villages, the produce of whiqb can feed a consider- 
army* It is twenty days' march without crossing ahy hill, 
ahd has been accotnpljbhed by a lar^e body of horsemen io ten 
eleven days* The journey presents ho real dJfiaculties, and 
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during the greater part of the year might readfiy be made 
practicable for guns. • 

Are th^re, then, any contingencies in which we should 
occupy Herat? If any, what? Shall we occupy when Russia 
gets as far as Merv, and still more overawes and demoralizes 
Afghanistan ? Shall we wait till Russia reaches the Sarakhs, 
and is between us and Persia, imperilling any alliance with that 
power? True philanthrophy can neither confound nor be con- 
founded by statesmanship. But will not all these waitings 
only tempt Russia on? and meanwhile may not Russia have 
committed herself to the venture, fancying that ‘‘meekness 
is the badge of all our tribe '"? Russia knows how to discount 
the necessary incidents of parliamentary government, which are 
part of her calculations, and her advance will be thoroughly 
prepared, well- considered and sudden. 

The benefits conferred by England on India are immense and 
immeasurable, and Kandahar and Herat perfectly appreciate 
the fact ; we administer a country for its own advantage, and 
trade, freedom, order, and civilization follow wherever we lead. 
Russia does the exact contrary : she administers for her own 
advantage only, and it is for the interests of the native popula- 
tion of Afghanistan, and of the world, that there Russia should 
not enter. Our advance is already the signal for railways, and 
with assured order, would soon be the signal for capital, and a 
vast revival or creation of much the natives want besides. It is 
not a question of frontier, any more than “ right lines are the 
science of mathematics. The frontier question is but as a drop 
in the bucket. It is a question for Afghanistan of order, trade, 
freedom, life, nationality, and a future; of making her cities the 
entrepots between Persia and India ; of using her and elevating 
her, of giving her the road, the rail, the wire, the printing-press, 
the school, and bidding her enter a queen into the comity of 
nations — into that new and grand vicinage of Eastern States, 
made possible by our advent. 

From Herat to Kandahar, and Kandahar to the Indus, and 
from Suez or Scutari to Kurrachee — all these communications 
and advances are part and parcel of an international and imperial 
policy. The East will have railways, just as it will have the 
English, and our pupilage of native races is part of the progress 
of man. The cosmopolitan Englishman is and will remain more 
than a match for the inferior Russ. Our race is higher, pur 
ends better, our means better ; our bases are the sea and the rail, 
tb^ ports and the dep&ts ; but our ultimate justification, as , well 
pe our ultiTn^ratiOi is that we really hold the countries in tr^t 
for themselves, and at their urgent instance or extreme 

Ab to Afghanistan, Russian policy, we find, does not go in pnd 
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out with cabmets. Russia still and ever advances, and an Anglo- 
Persian alliance is politic and necessary ; we cannot break up 
the railways that connect Southern Afghanistan with our military 
bases, or quench the hopes of trade, progress, order, and liberty, 
with which we have fired the Asiatic mind. The necessary 
advance of civilization there is necessarily the advance of Britain 
or of British influence, and the natural lines of our policy are also 
the right one. In the South we are farthest from Russia, 
nearest to Persia, and right upon our communications ; whilst 
the North is threatened by our flank, and fronted by the actual 
British scientifi^^ frontier, and by the not enticing Khiber and 
Kuram Passes, with their English camps — as they will be — for- 
tified and entrenched. The ^‘neutral zone"' is stronger than our 
hopes, if it can survive the march of Russian missions, so “ pacific 
and scientific, ’ into the very neutral zone. 

India is one of the mainweights in those world balances in 
which our foreign policy must henceforth be weighed. It is 
India that impels us to the shifting sands and politics of Central 
Asia, that renders necessary a Persian alliance, that draws the 
plans of intercontinental railways and interoceanic cables, that 
presents to us problems, minute and vast, throughout all the 
reach of statesmanship. The Indian policy of England is in fact 
the world-policy of England. If we talk of India's “ Gates," land- 
ward and Russian-ward, we see that Ashourada on the Caspian is 
Russia's basis on the one side, and that she will seek to make 
Merv her new point of departure on the other. But Herat once 
bound to England, by alliance, protection, suzerainty, or other- 
wise, and Persia has a guarantee of our material and moral 
support, in the strongest fortress of Central Asia, and we lengthen 
and strengthen that long and terrible flank line which threatens 
Russia more the farther she marches east. 

What tremendous vistas of opportunities open adown the per- 
spective of our Anglo-Eastern empire ! Afghanistan is now 
laid open once and for ever to the forces and the future, — to the 
moral and material energies of civilization. The railways of the 
world are advancing against or through her territory, which will 
henceforth not be fertile chiefly in ‘‘ rocks and men." Her iso- 
lation is at an end, and Russia ended it. Of one civilization or 
the Other, the ^Muscovite or the British, she must be the vassal 
or pupil, friend or foe. Be she the ally of Britain, she will share 
in the advantages of the genius of our higher rule. In such a 
purview, the policies of successive cabinets are the policies of 
ripples against the ocean, but neither the hystena of the 
hustings, nor the prudery of cabinets, can counterwork the forOes 
now moving in tne destinies of the East, or stay the march of 
thdse cosmic laws whereby the Britannic and Muscovite empires 
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are rolling up between them the Mahommedan world. Could it 
be otherwise, — woe be to all the East, and woe to all the West I 
No light part of Indians debt of gratitude to us is her relief from 
Afghan marauders and domination, but the natives of Afghanis- 
tan will owe us infinitely more for that, nor can they fail to feel 
the spell of our progress and ideas, or to seek to participate in 
the universal advance. We alone destroy that wo may con- 
struct, — we alone, as yet, know how to combine, either for the 
Indian or the native of Afghanistan, the order and freedom of 
the new dispensation. The blare of our bugles in the Keiber 
has been the sun-rise song of the new Afghan w#ild, the evangel 
of their better life, scaring away chaos and old night, and 
telling them their reign is passing, and will soon be done. Are 
we doing anything, let us ask again, to secure that Persian 
alliance which we have sliown to be of such prime advantage to 
ourselves, to Persia, to Afghanistan, and to India ? 

But let us sum up. We referred at the commencement of 
this article to Persian destinies as affected by Muscovite or 
Britannic influences, and by those of civilization and progress 
generally. Let us now ask are there any certainties in Persia’s 
favour, or is the policy of any great power identical with her 
independence and civilization ? To this it must be answered, 
there are many certainties ; but the master of most of them is 
time, and that is uncertain. It is certain that some of Russia's 
greatest interests and most gigantic schemes are absolutely 
bound up with the destruction of Persian independence ; and 
equally certain is it the interest of the Turkish and Britannic 
empires, and of the world generally, to maintain that independ- 
ence. It is certain that Russia will pursue her present course 
to its logical conclusion, — that is, she will seek full develop- 
ment,'* both south and east of the Caspian. It is natural 
enough and inevitable that Russia should seek to brace up her 
long lines of acquisition in the east by lateral support, — ^to 
strengthen them by places of such vast capability as Merv. 
And when she reaches the Sarakhs in the south, as she has 
reached Baikh in the north, how can she refuse that mainstay, of 
old so mighty, which may be mightier yet, and comes just where 
and as it was wanted ? In all probability, the vast semi-circle 
from the Aral sea, vid Baikh, to Merv and the Sarakhs, and 
thence to Ashourada in the Caspian, will soon be Russia's ; but 
that will only be the beginning of the end, for the questions 
will remain and recur, — “What about Herat, and what about 
Persia? Whose shall be the key of India, and whose the l^y.cf 
Asia Minpr ? '* Doubtless, the key of India is Herat , — for ^ose 
Hfbo can get there ; but the key of Herat is Persia, and, fortu- 
nately, a Persian alliance — part of that mixed policy of Trade, 
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Civilization iind Empire, for which we have always contended, 
as onr undefiant defence throughout all the East — is yet possible. 
The following remarks of Sir H. Rawlinson and Captain Gill, 
R.E., are to this point ; — 

“ Altogether having considered the subject from these several points 
of view, I have come to the conclusion that with the cordial co-oi>era- 
tion of Persia, the occupation of Merv by Russian troops from the 
Caspian would be comparatively easy; but if Persia were merely 
neutral, not supplying food or carriage, the operation would be 
difficult, but might possibly succeed ; but that if Persia were opposed 
and refused to permit any infringement of her territorial rights, the 
march from Akhal to Merv would be impossible/’ Captain W. Gill, 
R.E., concurred in “ the great moral Sir H. Rawlinson had so clearly 
brought out,” and referred to the mountainous nature of the country, 
which afforded excellent means of attack, and enabled very small 
bodies of cavalry to harass the long convoys that would be requisite. 
A great deal of the country near the Attrek was very fertile, and 
produced large crops of grain. Probably not one-tenth of the passes 
were known to geographers, and small bodies of cavalry could attack 
and destroy baggage-trains. 

But we need not, as the Duke of Argyll suggested, be nervous 
or mervous"' about Merv, whether Russia holds or does not hold 
it. Power has definite bases, — population, trade, freedom, 
intelligence, fertility, wealth, &c. — and in all of these, Merv is 
indefinitely outmatched by Herat, if Herat also is not to go. 
We should acquire the right, in certain events, to a provisional 
occupation of Herat, and to garrison it and Candahar. We acquired 
such a right to Kelat in 1854, and did not use it till 1876. It 
is true Herat stands out 300 miles from Candahar without 
lateral support, but it is also 210 miles from the Sarakhs, 240 
from Merv, and 380 from Balkh ; is far nearer to Candahar than 
to Cabul, and has for supplies the Indus valle;^ — “ young Egypt,’^ 
the richest valley save one in the world. Herat should stand 
extended like a sword in the hand of a mighty fencer, foUed 
indeed, — the button kept scrupulously on until the moment of 
attack, but always en garde. As Sir H. Rawlinson dis- 
criminates : — 

“ In recent history, the Helmund had been considered the boundary 
Between Persia and India. The Mogul emperors were accustomed to 
say : * TKe Helmund is the ditch, and Kandahar is the fort, which 
guard India from the west.’ Political accidents might, for a time, dis- 
tort such features, but ultimately the old principle of distribution 
must be revived, the Helmund to the west, and the Hindu Koeh to the 
north, being the natural boundaries of India. In one of the earliest 
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books of Zoroaster, the Helmund was given as one of the original 
settlements of the Aryan race/’* 

Surely Herat can be used for freedom and civilization whilst 
preserving her independence. The natural settlement, the old 
and real principle of distribution, as Sir H. Rawlinson most 
ably and accurately points out, leaves ourselves and Russia alike 
clear of the line west of the Helmund. 

And here we leave this great question. It is the real Eastern 
Question ; for if Persia be the key to Herat, most certainly 
Armenia, with the Erzeroum- Ararat plateau, is the key to 
Persia, and Russia's persistent attacks upon the fortresses which 
approach or command it are amongst the most striking proofs 
of the gigantic nature of her schemes, and of the utter intel- 
ligence with which they are prepared. The Golott lately told 
us — The Indian question is a simple one : Russia does not think 
of conquering India, but reserves to herself the power of restrain- 
ing outbreaks of Russophobism among British statesmen, by 
possible diversions on the side of India.'^ The spectacle of 
Herat, neutral but prepared, would certainly tend to spoil such 
“ diversions,^’ but whether the latter are meant, at the set time, to 
cover Russian attempts on Constantinople, or on the Armenian 
plateau, matters not. Both alternatives are but parts of that 
system which relegates the keys of all poRcies to the capitols of 
their respective empires. Our hopes are in the contrary system, 
the natural inevitable progress of the universal interests of man, 
the third term, in fact, of which we first spoke, and which must 
take Persia and the Euphrates valley into account, because 
they are where and what they are, the link between East and 
West. It is this natural progress which supplies the material 
of all policies. British statesmanship must watch and wield it 
as it comes. Armenia and the Erzeroum- Ararat plateau are yet 
held by Turkish soldiers and by the Berlin Treaty, and Russia 
can have no assured basis for her advances in the East, until she 
holds the key of Asia Minor, and that long vast valley of Empire, 
and “Garden of God,” through which men and merchandise 
from all nations will soon be rushing to and fro the ends of the 
earth. 

And as for England, let us close with the wise warning of our 
great orator, Burke : “ I think I can trace all the calamities of 
this country to the single source of our not having had steadily 
before our eyes a general, comprehensive, well-connected, and 
well-proportioned view of the whole of our dominions, and a just 


^ Royal Geographical Society. 1879. Paper aud Diacuwion the 
line of tlie Helmund. ** 
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sense of theit* true bearings and relations. If we make ourselves 
too little for 'the sphere of our duty ; if, on the contrary, we do 
not stretch and expand our minds to the compass of their object, 
be well assured that every thing about us will dwindle by degrees, 
until at length our concerns are shrunk to the dimensions of our 
minds." 


Art. Y. — Electoral Eeeorm, Electoral Bribery: 
The Ballot. 

1. The Padiamenta't'y Elections {Corrupt and Illegal Pnw- 

tices) BUI, 1881. 

2. The Ballot Act Continuance and Amendment Bill, 1881. 

3. The Parliamentary Elections [Necessary Expenses, Sc.) 

Bill, 1881. 

I T seems not improbable that none of the Bills whose titles 
are given above will become law this Session. Unless the 
leaders of the House of Commons can devise some means of 
preventing obstruction without rendering the pressure ot* 
‘‘ urgency" intolerable to independent members, it may be found 
necessary to drop the Corrupt Practices Bill and to continue 
the Ballot Act provisionally for another year. We may, in any 
case, safely predict that Mr. Ashton Dilke's proposal to throw the 
necessary expenses of elections on the rates, and to require a 
second ballot if no candidate obtains an absolute majority of 
electors, will not be accepted by Parliament the first time of 
asking. For the moment, then, these Bills are to be regarded, 
not as intimations of impending change, but rather as indications, 
that our electoral law stands in need of amendment both in form 
and in substance. With the opinion thus indicated by high 
authorities we fully agree ; and we take advantage of this occa> 
sion to offer some general criticism as to the objects and methods 
of Electoral Reform. 

It will be convenient to consider first the form of our election 
law. The Liberal Associations have suggested, in conference 
with the Attorney-General, that the Corrupt Practices Bill might 
be recast so as to include all the law relating to that part of the 
subject. But why not codify the whole law of elections while 
we are about it ? Such an undertaking is surely not beyond the 
resources of the present law-oflScers of the Crown. The statutes 
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to be dealt with are not too numerous ; they are n^t excessively 
intricate; they are not buried out of sight in case law. A 
skilled draughtsman should be able to turn the substance of 
“Rogers on Elections** into a single statute, embodying a clear code 
of rules, for the guidance of revising barristers, returning officers, 
and judges. An opportunity would thus be given for correcting 
and completing the details of our existing machinery, and for 
removing the intricacy and uncertainty which result from our 
habit of passing Acts of Parliament only when they are wanted, 
without any consistency of plan. It may be objected that the 
difficulties of carrying a code through committee are almost in- 
surmountable ; but we must learn to overcome such difficulties 
if our law is not to become a still more hopeless chaos than it is 
at present. Improvements in the form of the law are, of 
course, dependent to some extent on the self-denial of unattached 
members of the House of Commons. An Election Statute would 
give an opportunity of discussing universal suffrage, female 
suffrage, plural voting, and many other subjects of great specu- 
lative interest ; but if advantage is taken of all such opportuni- 
ties, the statute will never pass. We must assume, what 
everybody knows to be practically certain, that the present 
Parliament will make no alteration of electoral rights beyond 
the concession of household suffrage in the counties, and the 
lowering of the franchise in Irish boroughs. If the law is 
dearly codified on this basis, those who wish to propose further 
amendments will find their position considerably improved ; for 
they will be set free from the technicalities which embarrass the 
general discussion. 

But before undertaking a task of this magnitude, the Govern- 
ment must make up their minds on a question which appears to 
us to be of first-rate political importance. On what principle do 
they mean to arrange the redistribution of seats which must take 
place when the county franchise is extended ? It is estimated 
that the impending change will increase the electoral body by 
one-third, and if any attempt is made to preserve uniformity of 
size and importance among the constituencies, members must be 
taken from boroughs with less than 40,000 inhabitants and given 
to the new divisions of counties. Such a change involves a 
transfer of power which may have results as important as those 
which followed the transfer which took place in 1832. But the 
methods of 1832 will not suffice for the work of to-day. It is 
not enough to redress a few glaring anomalies, to give members 
to a few rising industrial towns, and to take away members ftO^m 
a few decaying country towns. Our system of representation is 
ab full of inequalities that it must be reconsidered as a whole* 

It would be sanguine to expect that such reconsideiiition would 
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be received with hearty approval by the great party organizations- 
Party associations can appreciate changes in detail which give 
an extra chance of returning their own men in certain places ; 
but the changes which would be effected by a thoroughly logical 
redistribution are not so easily foreseen. It is better, many 
people think, to correct the grosser defects of the present dis- 
tribution and endure the rest, because in this way we at least 
know where we are. Equal electoral divisions, containing in 
many cases a majority of wholly inexperienced electors, might 
give us a House of Commons which would break with all our 
Parliamentary traditions. To this we reply that the character 
of the English electorate is, in our opinion, a perfectly good 
security that no method of election will give us a really revo- 
lutionary House. The same fears were expi^ssed by very com- 
petent observers in 1832. Now, as then, the Necessity of change 
is so obvious that we must go forward in spite of fears. Our 
.system of representation was changed in 1832 because it had 
become a sham ; and when we consider it in the light of the 
ideas which have inspired our politics since 1866, we find that it 
is little better than a sham now. 

We are not concerned to deny that redistribution, effected on 
a purely local principle of division, would be attended with 
peculiar dangers. There would be an opening for the exercise 
of skill in the arrangement of constituencies ; Conservative dis- 
tricts might be cut off and swamped in Liberal boroughs ; and 
Liberal boroughs might be split into I'ractious of Conservative 
districts. Such manoeuvres would be prevented, and the whole 
subject immensely simplified, if redistribution were effected on 
the principle of proportional representation. This principle has 
made extraordinary progress during the thirty years which have 
elapsed since Mr. Hare first addressed the public in its favour. 
It has received the support of Mill, Fawcett, and Lowe in England, 
of Louis Blanc, Taine, and Prdvost-Paradol in France, of Blunt- 
schli and Von Mohl in Germany, and of a host of independent 
thinkers and politicians in other countries. It has been success- 
fully applied in practice in Denmark and the United States. 
We have a right to expect that a system, for which there is so 
much to be said, will be carefully ^considered at a time like this, 
when important changes in our representative system are impend- 
ing, and that the information rejected by the Committee of 18611 
will be placed at the disposal of Parliament before tbe subject of 
redistribution is discussed. It may be observed that proportional 
representation is more decidedly within the sphere of practical 
politics than the schemes of plural and cumulative voting With 
which it is often classed. Before the mass of English electors 
would consent to give an individual two votes, or to permit him 
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to cast two votes for one candidate, a considerable change must 
be made in our ideal of political equality. But 'proportional 
representation involves no such change ; it secures to eacb 
citizen only his single vote, if that is what the Constitution gives 
him, but it enables him to make his one vote effective, instead? 
of leaving him to be swamped by the majority of his neighbours. 

The general nature of Mr. Hare’s system is, by this time, so 
well known that a very brief description may sufiice. The 
number of electors, divided by the number of vacant seats, gives 
the number of votes which a candidate must obtain to be elected. 
Each elector has his one vote and may give it to any candidate 
who presents himself at the election. A candidate may there- 
fore find his quotient of voters anywhere throughout the country. 
The local magnate can appeal to his neighbours ; the man of 
letters to his readers everywhere. Under the name of the candi- 
date for whom he wishes to vote, the elector may place on his 
voting-paper the names of other candidates in the order of his 
preference. If, then, the first-named has received his quotient 
before the vote comes to be counted, it will still be good as a 
vote for the second or third name on the list. The persons who* 
count the votes will be able, after the first counting, to put down- 
the names of certain candidates as having received the quotient. 
Setting aside the votes making up these quotients they proceed 
to count a second time, and by redistributing superfluous votes 
given to those already elected, &c., they get a second batch of 
candidates who have received their full number. This process,, 
repeated as often as may be necessary, results in the return of 
the men who command the most support in the country generally.. 
The votes thrown away would not be, as at present, nearly half 
the whole, but would comprise only two classes — votes of persons- 
too ignorant to take advantage of the right to put several names 
on the paper, and votes scattered wildly on candidates com- 
manding only a fractional amount of support. 

The arguments against proportional representation urged by 
Mr. Bagehot in his admirable Essay on the English Constitution,, 
deserve to be carefully studied by all who support the system... 
No scheme of representation can be made absolutely perfect 
and the objections of a keen and unprejudiced critic help us t<^» 
see where the weak points of our own scheme may lie. Mr.. 
B^ehot rejects Mr. Hare’s scheme — first, because it is too com«- 
pUcated. This charge is sufficiently answered by the successful 
application of the scheme in actual elections. The next objectmn* 
is that the scheme enables small bodies of extreme opinions to* 
combine their strength, “ so that we should have a Member foir 
the Baptist congregation of Tavistock-cum-Totnes*cum-etCi” A 
consf^itnency thus formed would be a Church with tenets,!’ and 
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would not tolerate independent thought in its representative. 
To this we re^ly that the influences which prompt men to com- 
bine qud Baptists are not exclusively prevalent ; they are 
always controlled and counteracted by influences which combine 
men qud inhabitants of the same place or citizens of the same 
Empire. Even if communities of Baptists, agreeing in their 
general politics, should combine to elect a Member, it would 
surely be better that they should exercise their power in that 
way than that they should form a discontented and impracticable 
minority of the Liberal party in many constituencies — better 
that there should be one avowed agent of Baptist interests in 
the House than that twelve Liberal members should make 
twelve rash promises in order to conciliate the Baptist vote. 
Mr. Bagehot s third objection is that the freedom of combination 
permitted by Mr. Hare's scheme would leave the electors much 
in want of guidance in the distribution of their votes, and that this 
guidance would be supplied by central organizations, which would 
take a comprehensive survey of the voting strength of their 
respective parties throughout the country, and supply each 
elector with a ticket which he would be compelled to vote if be 
did not wish to be thrown out altogether. In working out this 
objection it is assumed that the electors of the country would 
form a single College, and that the individual elector would thus 
have the opportunity of voting for any of the thousand candi- 
dates who present themselves at a general election. But Mr. 
Hare's scheme, rightly understood, does not, we think, imply 
that there is to be but one electoral College. It requires only that 
freedom of combination should be so extendefl as to prevent the 
local minority from being swamped, and to enable every con- 
siderable section of public opinion to obtain representation. 
This might well be efl’ected by creating a number of electoral 
districts, large enough to be beyond vestry control, but not so 
large as to bewilder the elector with an overwhelmii\g array 
of candidates. Let us suppose, for the sake of argument^ 
that the Metropolitan district were to return twenty-five 
Members, and that each elector within the district might vote 
for one candidate and no more. Such an arrangement would 
make it possible to carry a candidate of the type of Mr. J. 3. 
Mill, although, in any given part of London, such a man would 
have no chance against the “ vestry candidate.” The return of 
one or two members of the sujierior type would tend to rai^e 
the representation generally ; for if the Liberals, say of Mary- 
lebone, put forward an inferior man, many of their j^st friends 
would go over to the supporters of some man of mark who might 
be standing for the Metropolis generally. But there would 
stall be nothing to prevent the Marylebone people from having a 
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Member of their own if they could manage it. * If it should 
appear on the counting that two-thirds of the v4tes cast for a 
particular Member came from Marylebone, he would be Member 
for that division. If, on the other hand, a Member's quota of 
votes came to him from all divisions equally, he would be one 
of the Members for London district. Some slight recasting 
of Parliamentary forms and designations would thus be rendered 
necessary, but the change need not produce any title so awkward 
as the “ Eastern Division of the West Riding of Yorkshire/' 

Suppose now that Mr. Bagehot’s dream came true, and that 
the Baptists of the London district proved strong enough to send 
Mr. Spurgeon to Parliament. Is there any reason to suppose 
that a Member so elected would be less independent than a 
Member who owes his election to the City Companies, or the 
St. Pancras Vestry, or the London Licensed Victuallers ? On 
the great majority of public questions the Baptist representative 
would speak and vote as any other Liberal ; and if he took occa- 
sion to speak on behalf of his sect the atmosphere of the House 
of Commons would effectually prevent his zeal from becoming 
fanaticism. The spectre of intolerance conjured up by Mr, 
Bagehot resolves itself, on nearer examination, into a prosperous 
Englishman of the middle-class, who knows how to keep his 
eccentricities of belief to himself when there is business on hand. 

Among the rules which would have to be prepared if district 
election on the proportional principle were adopted, we should 
like to see inserced a clause providing that each elector should 
vote in one district only. Electors with several qualifications 
should be compelled* to choose where they will vote. This pro- 
vision would certainly be denounced as an attack on property 
and education. We hold that the political use of property 
should lie, not in the power of out-voting your neighbour, but 
in the power of influencing your neighbour. Influence, in the 
legitimate sense of the word, implies the conjunction of property 
and character ; voting power attached to property by law need 
not imply anything of the kind. As for education, it would be 
difficult to justify, on any ground of principle, the privilege, 
enjoyed by some thousands of parsons and professional men, of 
returning a Member because they received their education ^ a 
eertain University, Recognize, if you will, the Master's degree 
as a qualification for voting in the Oxford or Cambridge district, 
but let it serve a useful purpose by enabling the actual Uni- 
versity body to return one or more representatives of its opinions, 
iitatei^ of adding needlessly to the electoral power of gentlemen 
whp have already an opportunity of voting in the counties and 
beroughs where they reside. An important incidentfld advantage 
of tbe six^le suffrage plan which we advocate would be the. anp- 
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pression of faggoting in every shape. The agents of Scottish 
Conservatism are accustomed to convey a small body of voters by 
special trains from county to county voting as they go, and it has 
proved somewhat difficult to devise any means of stopping this 
political dacoity. But if plural qualifications were not allowed 
the system must cease. 

Another incidental advantage of single suffrage will appear 
when we pass to the question of franchises. Under existing 
rules, a man likes to be on as many registers as possible. He 
votes for his house, his place of business, his landed property, 
and his University degree. But if he were restricted to one 
constituency he would probably choose to be registered where he 
resides. His non-resident rights would thus become of small 
importance, and we should have taken the first step towards the 
abolition of freehold and other rights in favour of a simple occu- 
pancy franchise. The danger of fraud being reduced to a mini- 
mum by prohibiting double voting under penalties, there could 
be no objection to making the period of occupancy six months 
instead of a year. We should thus make household suffrage 
wide enough to include all who have a right to be represented ; 
and if this be admitted we might proceed to deal freely with a 
variety of rights which it was found necessary to reserve in fram- 
ing previous schemes for the extension of the franchise. Free 
men, small tenants-for-life, burgage tenants with reserved rights, 
and the like, are easily classed and disposed of. If they occupy 
within the district they are registered already. If they occupy 
elsewhere they are registered elsewhere. If they have no occu- 
panc3' right anywhere they are almost certainly persons who 
should not be registered at all. In any case, the number of 
persons actually disfranchised by the arrangements we suggest 
would be BO small that there would be no difficulty in making 
special provision for them. 

The register of a district would include many thousand electors, 
and would, therefore, require to be divided and subdivided for 
purposes of revision. It would be very convenient if polling 
districts, of manageable size, could be marked out, each contain- 
ing not more than two or three hundred electors, and each possess- 
ing some public building or room which could be used, not only 
as a polling station but as a centre for all electoral business, 
where claims and objections should be received, and the list of 
persons voting at the station exposed from time to time for 
general inspection. The‘ business of registration might be still 
further facilitated by permitting claims to be made at any time, 
and by directing the local authority to make up the register at 
stated intervals throughout the year. In case of dispute, the 
claim might stand over for the consideration of the Revising 
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Barrister at his annual revision, or at such oth^r time as he 
might find it convenient to appoint. By spreading over the year 
work which is now crowded into a few weeks, we should obtain 
more correct lists, and each elector would have regular opportuni- 
ties of correcting any mistake affecting his own vote. This is 
HvOt merely a question of machinery ; principles of some import- 
ance are involved in registration reform. Under the existing 
rules it is almost impossible for an elector to get himself registered 
without having recourse to the assistance of some party organiza- 
tion. The Revising Barrister, who has to get through a long list 
of names in a given time, naturally looks to the lawyers who 
appear for the local associations to help him ; and the elector 
must place himself in the hands of an agent if he wishes to be 
sure that his claim will be duly considered. The Court is thus 
converted into a sort of competitive caucus, and lists of the gains 
scored by each party are published in the newspapers. This 
discipline is well adapted to aggravate the weaknesses of a demo- 
cratic electorate ; to make men feel that they are powerful only 
in the mass — only if they submit themselves to the guidance of 
skilled politicians. For this reason it is that wo attach impor- 
tance to the simplification of forms. In this matter of registration, 
as in many other matters, we have to apply ourselves to the study 
of an art in which English legislators have not hitherto excelled — 
the art of making the law intelligible to those who are to obey 
it. It may be objected that the political education received by 
the elector in transacting a few simple forms cannot be of any 
great value. But it is of some value ; and it is exactly the kind 
of education which many of our voters require. Everybody who 
has taken part in election work knows that a considerable pro- 
portion of persons presumed to be capable of deciding the fate of 
Candahar or the Transvaal have only the haziest notion of the 
significance of their votes, and are only restrained from putting 
the cross in the wrong division of the ballot-paper by careful tutor- 
ing, Their confusion of mind is the natural result of the invete- 
rate unwillingness to simplify procedure which is displayed in so 
niany departments of our public business. 

If we can attain to the formation of complete and accurate 
registers, it will remain to consider the methods by which the 
votes are to be taken at the actual election. And first of the 
intervals at which elections should take place. The demand for 
triennial Parliaments was extinguished for a time by the failure 
of Chartism ; it was revived by way of protest against Lord 
Beaconsfield’s refusal to go to the country in 1879 ; and we 
observe that it forms part of the programme of the New Party 
latel;y founded under the auspices of Mr. Joseph Cowen. We 
aire disposed to think that recent General Elections have {sroved 
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tbe expedienAy of shortening the Parliamentary term ; but we 
arrive at thiS conclusion by a somewhat different route from 
that of Mr. Cowen and his friends. We do not believe in the 
popular mandate^’ theory of politics. Statesmen who profess 
to consider themselves as the ministers of the popular will» bound 
to carry out the instructions of the electors, are themselves the 
authors of the mandate under which they act. We cannot sub- 
scribe to a doctrine which a.s8igns to Ministers and Meml)ers of 
Parliament the position of delegates exercising only a limited 
discretion. But we should desire to shorten the duration of 
Parliaments, because regular elections at intervals of three or 
four years would make a political contest more of an every-day 
matter of business than it is at present. When the prize to be 
fought for is no less than seven years of power, it is only natural 
that parties should strain every nerve to win. When a success- 
ful elderly man is made to feel that if he does not enter Parlia- 
ment at this election he will have to wait six years for another 
chance, he will not be scrupulous in making the most of his 
present opportunity. It is said that long Parliaments make 
stable Ministers and experienced administrators. But experience 
shows that the stress of a septennial election tends rather to 
unite in a temporary coalition sections of heterogeneous politicians, 
who begin to fall asunder as soon as the stress is over. Such 
coalitions result in Ministries which are anything but stable. Tlie 
contention that Ministers will have no time to gain experience 
rests on the assumption that frequent elections must produce 
frequent changes in the balance of parties. But this need not 
be so. If the electors are led away by exaggerated promises of 
what certain leaders can do for them, they will wreak their dis- 
appoinment by dethroning the leaders and trying some other 
party. But the hope of democracy lies in the ability of the 
people to see through exaggerated promises, and to support 
steadily those who do the ordinary work of politics most efficiently. 
As for the contention that a triennial Parliament would always 
be thinking about the elections, we ask with some confidence, 
could matters be worse in this respect* than they have been since 
1868 ? Great debates have turned of late years with the utmost 
persistency on what has been happening out of doors’ ~oa the 
mandate to deal with Irish discontent, on Conservative appeals 
to harassed interests, on Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign. 
We should lose nothing by turning the campaigning spirit into a 
channel of practical activity. If Lord Beaconsfield bad been 
compelled to go to the country during or immediately after the 
difficulties in the East, he wopld very probably bave-secured a 
verdict in his favour. The verdict might be given on question^ 
able grounds ; but it would have checked in a wholesome manner 
the spirit of declamation which possessed the Liberal party in 
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1879-80. Our success would have been retarded/ but it would 
perhaps have been more solid and enduring when it came. 

If the infrequency of elections has a tendency to produce 
popular excitement, it must be admitted that our methods of 
polling are admirably adapted to raise the excitement to the 
highest pitch. The voting must be got through in one day, and 
the poll closes (except in boroughs within Sir Charles Dilke's 
Act) at an early hour. There is thus every inducement to make 
a holiday of the election ; men must leave their work to vote, 
and it seems fair that a candidate should supply conveyance and 
amusement for those who give up a day to come and vote for 
him. Nobody expects to hear any serious argument on such an 
occasion ; discussion is over ; all minds are made up ; the duties 
of the day are purely formal ; and only the personage who pro- 
vides employment for idle hands is busy. All this waste of time 
and energy might be saved if we could treat a formality as a 
formality, and enable the elector to record his vote with the least 
possible trouble. This might be done by allowing a reasonable 
number of days between the nomination and the return, during 
which voting-papers might be deposited at a polling station, or 
collected by a public officer, or sent through the post. On 
receipt of the paper the elector's name should be marked off on 
the list at the polling-station, so that he might verify without 
diflaculty the arrival of his vote. Fraud might be prevented by 
requiring papers sent by post to be endorsed by one witness, and 
papers collected by hand to be delivered by the voter himself to 
the collector. It would be difficult to provide against the danger 
of isolated electors being induced, by threats or violence, to 
destroy their papers or to fill them up in a particular way. But 
we are quite sure that this danger cannot be altogether avoided 
by the present or any other method of voting. A system of 
voting-papers, not unlike the system we suggest, has been in use 
for some time in elections of guardians ; and we are not aware 
that the abuses of such elections have ever attained anything 
like the proportions of the corruption which has prevailed in the 
municipal elections of certain boroughs. 

But, it will be said, if papers are sent by post it will be im- 
possible to preserve the secrecy of the ballot. We could, without 
much trouble, devise a mechanical arrangement whereby this 
objection might be obviated ; but we prefer at once to declare 
our opinion that the ballot is not worth preserving. If an elector 
is determined not to reveal for whom be has voted, w© may 
perhaps as well permit him to go to the polling station and cast 
his paper iu to the box himself. But we are not disposed to feme 
eecxeft v<rting on the electors generally, as is done by the Act now 
in force; and we hope that the ballot will be made a per- 
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manent institiition, as the Government now propose to make it. 
In 187^ it still possible to contend that secret voting would 
put an end to bribery and intimidation ; but the experience of 
two general elections has put an end to all such illusions. 
Actual purchase and sale of individual votes are, of course, at an 
end ; but corruption has never been confined to this single form. 
The election agent in a corrupt borough does not say to his 
principal, “ You must pay A. so much and B, so much to vote for 
you.'* He says, You must spend so many thousands in the 
place, or nobody will vote for you.'* The sum required for 
general corruption under the ballot is larger than the sum which 
would have sufficed before, because you must waste money on 
the enemy’s voters in the hope that some of them will cheat their 
employers and vote for you. Venal electors will take bribes from 
both sides (as 127 persons are proved to have done at Sandwich), 
and will thus be free to vote according to their convictions/’ 

As for intimidation, we see no escape from the conclusion that 
the ballot is no protection, unless the voter chooses to tell a lie. 
If a man can be coerced by his employer or his Union into 
voting for A. B., he can be coerced into saying first that he will 
vote for A. B., and afterwards that he has voted for A. B. It 
may be said that we have here a choice of evils, and that it is 
better for the Slate that men should lie than that they should 
give their votes under duress. But in such cases a single lie will 
seldom suffice. The man who says that he supports A. B. must 
regulate his whole public conduct accordingly, from the colour 
of his tie to his expressions at a public meeting. As one gentle- 
man put it at Oxford, his ribbons must be red, though his heart 
is blue. If there be in a constituency any considerable number 
of persons who behave in this way, Sidney Smith’s prediction is 
realized to the letter, and the election becomes “ a Pandemonium 
of men wearing their enemy’s colours, drinking their enemy’s 
ale, knocking down people with whom they entirely agree, and 
roaring out eternal duration to principles they abhor.'’ These 
words were often present to our minds during the last General 
Election, and when we review the allusions made at that time to 
the ballot, we are at a loss to know what the case for the per- 
petuation of the Act of 1872 is to be. We remember how Sir 
Bichard Cross assured the men of Lancashire that they might 
vote for him “with perfect safety,” in spite of Lord Derby. 
Mr. Gladstone told the Midlothian electors, who were urged to 

E romise their votes to Lord Dalkeith, to do as Scott did when 
e was charged with being the author of “ Waverley.” Such 
counsels produce their perfect fruit in small boroughs, where 
everybody knows everybody. In one such borough, known to 
the writer, the j^lue candidate (let us say) was a 1^1 employer 
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of labour. His men were seen at nil his meetings, and were 
pul^licly reckoned among his supporters ; but the Buff Secretary 
was able to assure his committee that some of these men had 
waylaid him at quiet corners, and explained to him theit their 
opinions were of the purest Butf. When the polling-day arrived, 
both parti(?s were confident, for both had a majority of promises. 
More than half the electors went to the poll in Blue carriages ; 
but the Buff candidate was returned by a considerable majority. 
Here was a case in which the ballot enabled the true opinion of 
some hundreds of citizens to manifest itself in spite of the 
influence of money and position. But this result was obtained 
by the personal and political degradation of a large body of 
men. We say advisedly that success is not worth having at such 
a price. If men have not the courage and the address to assert 
their independence, and to let the man of superior position know 
that it will be worse for him in the long run if he attempts to 
use any but legitimate influence, let them vote as they are bid, 
till they are fit to vote as they think right. 

Our proofs that the ballot is a failure need not be derived from 
English experience alone. Complaints have recently been made 
of intimidation on an extensive scale in American elections; and 
the excessive cost of French parliamentary elections has figured 
prominently among the arguments in favour of sorntin de liste. 
But it is not necessary to labour the point ; the highest authori- 
ties admit the significance of the facts disclosed before Royal 
Commissions in various parts of England. It is on the strength 
of those facts that the Attorney-General asks the House of 
Commons to pass the most stringent measure ever directed 
against electoral corruption. Should this measure become law, 
bands, torches, flags, ribbons, and posters will be made illegal ; 
no conveyance of electors to the poll will be permitted; the 
number of clerks and messengers will be strictly limited ; com- 
mittee-rooms will no more be taken at public-houses ; the whole 
expenses of a candidate will not be allowed to exceed a certain 
sum ; and the return of expenses will be vouched by solemn 
declarations made by the candidate and his agent. It must be 
admitted that this Bill proves the Government sincere in their 
determination to put down corruption. Its provisions are 
thoroughly practical ; and if some of them seem to be too de- 
tailed, it should be remembered that nothing short of categorical 
prohibition will do away with our wasteful and foolish election 
customs. should be well satisfied to have this Bill as an 
instalment of reform ; but we desire at the same time to point 
out that it cannot be received as a complete and final settlement. 
Our reasons for this opinion may be briefly given. 

In the first place, Sir Henry James’s Bill leaves a candidate 
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liable to pay,\^not only his own expenses (which may still amount 
in the largeVt boroughs to more than i?2,000), but also the 
returning officer’s charges, which are often very large. It 
would, we think, have been better to throw all such necessary 
expenses on the local rates, as Mr. Ashton Dilke proposes. We 
are bound to presume that a candidate in a parliamentary 
election is seeking an unpaid office that he may serve, not him- 
self, but the country. If he were seeking his own profit, it would 
be fair to tax him with the expense of his return ; as it is, the 
country insists on having unsalaried members, and then makes 
them pay for the machinery of the cdection. The “differential 
duty of £2fi00 a year,” by means of which our politics have 
been made the business of one class of the community, is thus 
sanctioned and maintained by legislation. Another incident of 
the present system is, that it retards the introduction of econo- 
mical methods of polling. If each district had to pay for its 
elections, the methods of collecting votes which we have advo- 
cated would be demanded, in their own interest, by the rate- 
payers. 

Another objection to the Government scheme is, that it applies 
almost exclusively to candidates and their agents, and may thus 
leave open ways to the corruption of electors by electors. In 
many corrupt constituencies there exist all the materials of secret 
organizations, which might continue the ancient customs of their 
respective localities, without doing anything to involve either 
candidate or agent. Where such customs exist, there is generally 
a good understanding between the bribers on both sides, and it 
is considered mean to disturb the prevailing harmony b}^ 
presenting a petition. Sir Henry James proposes to prevent 
collusion on the trial of a petition by providing that counsel shall 
attend at such trials to represent the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions. This is a considerable step in advance ; but it is worth 
considering whether some means can be devised by which acts of 
corruption could be reported to and investigated by some com- 
petent tribunal as soon as they are detected. If a special com- 
missioner were appointed to inquire into allegations of corrupt 
practices, a petition for the avoidance of the election or the 
alteration of the return might be presented to two judges 
sitting in banco at Westminster, and if the facts reported were 
sufficient to invalidate the election, the petitioners would suc- 
ceed, We should thus avoid the necessity of withdrawing more 
than half the judges from their ordinary business for some weeks 
after a General Election, It would be for the Attorney-Genera) 
to determine whether enough bad been proved before the com- 
missioner to indicate the necessity of a more searching inquiry, 
andto move an address praying the appointment of a !]^yal Com- 
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mission accordingly. The faults of our present ^'procedure in 
election cases are — first, that everything is left to^he initiative 
of the parties interested ; and next, that petitions and commis- 
sions are so cumbrous and expensive that people are easily 
induced to acquiesce in a corrupt return. 

Our third objection applies not so much to this Bill as to the 
system of election law of which it is intended to form a^part. 
So long as we are content with a purely local arrangement of 
constituencies, it will be impossible to prevent wealthy men from 
indulging in the expensive amusement known as “nursing*' a 
borough. There are several towns on the south coast of England 
where this process is carried on from season to season in the open- 
est manner. Mr. A., the sitting member or thecoming candidate, 
occupies the finest villa in the place, subscribes to all the local 
charities and amusements, delivers lectures with the aid of a 
choir and a magic-lantern, if he has a gift that way, and 
W'elcomes all and sundry to the hospitalities of his villa and his 
yacht. His wife is the lady-patroness of the half- employed 
population, and the cottage of the humble ratepayer is filled 
with little tokens of her good-will. It may be said that this is a 
pleasant and harmless way of spending money, and it would 
certainly be impossible to establish the connection between Mr. 
A/s special expenditure and his political ambition to the satis- 
faction of a court of justice. But we desire to point out that 
the proportional representation of large districts would infuse an 
element of wholesome uncertainty into the calculations of such 
disinterested benefactors of the human race as we have depicted. 
The people who enjoy being “ nursed” are, after all, a minority. 
They strong enough to make things unpleasant for a candi- 
date who wishes to displace their Amphitryon without spending 
money in the place ; but they are not strong enough to return 
their man if independent electors have a chance of giving their 
votes to another candidate for the district. 

We have endeavoured in this article to show how the details 
of our electoral system may be amended throughout by the 
practical application of a few simple principles. Important 
issues depend an the solution of the problems which have engaged 
our attention. We have to lift our newly enfranchised electors 
out of the apathy and ignorance in which too many of them are 
content to remain ; and this can only be done by making the 
duties of citizenship as easy and intelligible as circumstances 
admit. And if the House of Commons is not to become the 
p^y of pushing mediocrity, we must raise the character of onr 
^presentation by emancipating the independent elector from the 
innuence of plutocrats and the exigencies of local cliques. Until 
this is done, mere extension of the suffrage will profit us little. 
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1. Thomas Carlyle’s Works. London ; Chapman and Hall. 

2. Reminisce iices. By Thomas Carlyle. Edited by Jambs 

Anthony Froude. 2 vols. Longmans. 1881. 

• 

T he French Revolution in its transient form, with the sacred 
right of insurrection and exclusive predominance of the 
lower class, was closed by the Royalist reaction of Vendcmiaire 
13 — the anniversary of the famous Moenad march — with the aid 
of ‘‘the young artillery officer who had distinguished himself at 
the siege of Toulon,'’ and who was soon, in the words of an 
eminent historian, to change France into a regiment, and to rule 
by his sole will a world hitherto agitated by a great moral com- 
motion — a world in which no sound should be heard save the 
tread of his army and the voice of his will.* 

The whiff of grape-shot, which “ blew the thing wc specifically 
call the French Revolution into space,” was given on the 5th 
October, 1795. In the same year, on 4th December, was born 
the man who, in his Prose-epic called “ The French Revolution,’' 
has, in “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,’' interpreted 
and portrayed that terrific yet beneficent explosion. It is a 
coincidence worth remarking that the author of “ this singular, 
eventful history,” with his anti-dernocratic convictions, should 
have first seen the light just two months after French democracy, 
in its primitive anarchical form, had ceased to exist, or, to use 
his own vivid expression, had been “blown away by gunpowder.’' 

The spot now memorable as the birthplace of Thomas Carlyle 
lies near Ecclefechan, in the parish of Hoddam, in the district of 
Aonandale, in the county of Dumfries. His father, James, was 
born 1767, at Brownknowe, a small farm not far from Burns* 
wark Hill, in the same district. There is a vague tradition that 
the humble forefathers of the family dwelt, for long years, as 
farmers at Barrens, the old Roman station in Middlebie. His 
grandfather, Thomas Carlyle, from whom his more celebrated 
descendants inherited this apostolic name, is described in the 
“Reminiscences," recently published, as a ‘‘sligbtish, wiry-lookibg 
old man/’ honest, fiery, adventurous, indomitable, but not in- 
duHtrious. Thomas became a joiner, went to work in Lanca- 
shire, remained there more than one season, and returned home 
“in the winter, partly by ice-skating along the Westmoreland^ 
and Cumberland lakes." A tough, irascible man, he won a local 
renown as the prindpa] in a market brawl^ called the “ Eccle- 
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fechan dog-fight.*^ In Dumfriesshire, in 1745, he sfjtw the High- 
landers come through Ecclefechan over the Border heights. After 
working as carpenter at Middlehie, he gave up that craft ex- 
cept as a side-business,” and took the farm of Brownknowe. 

James Carlyle, the father of our Thomas, was twice married — 
in 1791 to Janet Carlyle, a distant kinswoman, and in 1795 to 
Margaret Aitkin, “ a woman of the fairest descent, that pf the 
pious, the just, and wise.” Margaret was the best of mothers, the 
best of wives. Mild and affectionate by nature, she was, 
in her clear-sighted son’s opinion, ^‘too peaceable and pious 
for this planet.” Of the seven (?) children of this happy 
peasant union, Thomas was the eldest. His brother, John» 
Carlyle, is known to tyro-students of Dante as the trans- 
lator, in faithful prose, of the Inferno” of the matchless 
mediaeval poet. The parents were established at Ecclefechan at 
the epoch of Thomas’s birth. His father at that time followed 
the double trade of builder and stone-mason ; towards the closing 
years of life we find him farming at Scotsbrig, not far from 
Carlyle’s native village. Upright, resolute, assiduous, cheerfully 
labouring with trowel and hammer till he won a fair competency 
by the effort of his own right hand, he stands before us, in the 
word-picture of his son, as his morally inevitable progenitor. 
Free from affectation, of rigid veracity, healthily reticent of the 
disagreeables of the past, placidly indifferent to public clamour, 
averse to speculation, and giving prominence to action, with bold, 
glowing, unconsciously metaphysical speech ; not meddling with 
politics, but struck with Napoleon, and “ saying and looking 
pregnant things about his rise and fall.” This honest builder of 
houses, erected with that durability of work which his son 
regarded as a model for his own literary structures ; this biblical 
student, whose only poetry was truth, and who looked on all 
fiction as false and criminal, impressed the gold and guinea-stamp 
of his native royalty on the descendant who represented so 
emphatically the stalwart virtues of his race. 

While still under his father’s roof the young Carlyle acquired 
the elements of knowledge, it is said, in the parish school of 
Iloddam, where he also learnt a little Latin from the minister of 
the place. On* Whit Monday morning, 1800, we find him, trot- 
ting at his father’s side in the way alluded to in ^ Teufelsdrockh,’^ 
to the burgh school of Annan, where old Adam Hope wa» 
English master. Here he had, in spite of precept, to defend 
himself by hand and voice. His doleful and hateful academy 
life was, perliaps, a little brightened by the occasional novel- 
reading in which he indulged, for, unlike his father, he £^pears 
then to have had a decided taste for works of fiction. He was 
never so happy, in his own account, us when running off into the 
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iields to rea*^ “ Rgderick Random/’ It was his father exclusively 
that determined on educating him* In April or May, 1808, 
Oarlyle first saw his gifted but erratic and ‘‘ wholly tragical 
friend,” Edward Irving. Irving had left Annan Academy per- 
haps two years before Carlyle’s entrance there, and now he 
presented himself before the young aspirant, fresh from Edin- 
burgli with college prizes, high character and promise, and from 
him he heard of “ famed professors of high matter, classical and 
mathematical, a whole wonderland of knowledge.” In the 
following year, when about fourteen years of age, his father, to 
secure hitn the best attainable education, placed him at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Among the eminent men whose talents then conferred lustre 
on that university was Playfair, the Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy, and the author of the admirable but unfinished disserta- 
tion on the Mathematical and Physical Sciences in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica”; Dunbar, well known for his Greek scholar- 
ship; Brown, whose lectures on the Human Mind have long 
since received the praise they deserve; and Sir John Leslie, 
whose description of Humes “Treatise on Causation,” as a 
model of clear and accurate reasoning, had some years before 
■Carlyle’s entrance at the university, provoked a strong though 
unsuccessful clerical opposition to his appointment to the then 
■vacant Professorship of Mathematics. 

Carlyle’s acquaintance with Irving now ripened into a close 
alliance. I’lie domain in Irving’s “ Wonderland of Knowledge’^ 
to which Carlyle determined to devote himself was that which 
also absorbed the attention of his friend and senior — Mathe- 
matics ; a study proficiency in which was recognized, in his 
Deed of 18G7, as “indicative of clear methodic intellect, and 
offering in all epochs good promise for all manner of acts and 
pursuits.” During the four years he remained at the University 
he seems to have led a solitary, meditative life, passing his 
vacations among the hills and by the rivers of Dumfriesshire. 
The more secular part of his education over, Carlyle, in pur- 
suance of his father’s intentions, should have proceeded to the 
study of the Queen of Sciences, Theology ; but mistrusting his 
allegiance to that ambiguous sovereign, as she sits throned in 
Scotland, with her Presbyterian paraphernalia about her, he 
wisely declined to enter her service. 

“ I was not sure,” he says, “ that I believed the doctrines of my 
father’s Kirk ; and it was needful I should now settle it. And so I 
entered ray chamber and closed the door, and round me there came 
a trooping throng of phantoms dire from the abysmal depths of 
-nethermost perdition — Doubt, Fear, Unbelief, Mockery, and Scoffing 
were there, and I wrestled with them in agony of spirit.” 
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This painful conflict terminated in the decid<^ * conviction 
that he diJ not believe the doctrine of his father’s Kirk. 
Abandoning all notion of a ministerial career, Carlyle contrived 
to support himself for about two years by teaching mathematics 
in the old school at Annan. Leaving Annan at the end of that 
period, he was installed as classical and mathematical masjter in 
the burgh school of Kirkaldy in Fifeshire (August, 1816). 

Another two years elapsed, and Carlyle, quitting Kirkaldy, 
settled in the Scottish capital, entering at once on his true 
vocation as a professional man of letters. Sir David Brewster 
was then editing the “ Edinburgh Encyclopaedia,"’ and at his 
request Carlyle contributed sixteeen articles on geographical 
and biographical subjects, showing, it is said, but faint uncertain 
promise of the author’s genius, but indicating patient industry 
and research, with here and there a stroke of force and felicity.*^ 
A significant article on “ Faust,” and a critique on Joanna Baillie’» 
'‘Metrical Legends,” represent his principal literary achievements 
in the new Hdndrargh Review, 

In 1823 we find Carlyle occupied with a translation of 
Legendre^s '‘Geometry and Trigonometry.” The translation, 
which was undertaken at the suggestion of Sir David Brewster, 
had the honourable passport of that familiar name. The Dis- 
sertation on Proportion, with which Carlyle introduced it, has 
been pronounced by Professor de Morgan to be a thoughtful 
and ingenious essay. An honorarium of fifty pounds was the 
welcome reward of these mathematical labours. 

Meanwhile, Edward Irving, who, like Carlyle, had been a 
teacher at Kirkaldy, though not in the same school with himself, 
had gone to reside in London. In London he had made the 
acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Buller, then in search of a tutor for 
their son Charles. Carlyle wasinvited to undertake theoffice (1 822) . 
A friendship grew up between the stern, wise Teufelsdrockh and 
his amiable, mercurial pupil, which lasted till the death of the 
latter. In an obituary notice which appeared in the Examiner 
of December 2, 1848, Carlyle does justice to the luminous, 
sincere, penetrating intellect and aerial activities of his former 
pupil ; dwelling on his beautiful natural gaiety of character, the 
soft brilliancy of his speech, and his glittering play of soul, and 
above all the strength, veracity, simplicity, and gallantry which 
were the support of all these conspicuous surface-graces, the 
^teady light which burnt under this many-coloured radiancy and 
co^ruscation. 

During his brief sojourn in London Carlyle became a contribu- 
tor to the London Magazine^ then under the editorial maha?^- 
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ment of Mr^tiTohn Scott. In this magazine ‘‘The Life of Schiller"' 
appeared in instalments, during the interval October, 182;) — 
September, 1824. In after years Carlyle spoke disparagingly 
of this production, and on one occasion said of it, “ If the poor 
rag of a book could get itself well annihilated, it should never 
be reprinted by me." It is, however, a vigorous and informing 
sketch of the German poet's life and work, written in very 
intelligible English, and not without decided indications of the 
brilliant rhetorical power which he afterwards exhibited. In 
1824 Carlyle interpreted to Englishmen the “Lehrjahre" of 
Wilhelm Meister, that wise and lovely offspring of the many- 
blossomed genius of Germany's greatest poet. The sharp 
invective and hostile criticism directed against both the transla- 
tion and the original did not discourage Carlyle. In 1827 he 
published his “ German Komance," consisting of tales translated 
from Hoffmann, Musaeus, Tieck, Richter, &c. Contributions to 
the Edinhubvghi Westminsta^ and Foreign lieviewi^ followed in 
rapid succession. They bore the stamp of the writer's singular 
genius on them, though free from those extravagant idiosyncrasies 
of thought and language which he afterwards adopted. Jeffrey, 
the “Jupiter Tonans" of the Edinburgh, declared that Carlylo 
“ wouldn’t do;" John Mill for a long time saw nothing in these 
earlier articles but insane rhapsody; James Mill, his father, 
never could find anything else in tlxem. The great reading 
public was probably of the same opinion. 

Mr. Carlyle's first visit to London lasted, with interruptions, 
from June, J824, till March, 1825. He suffered frightfully from 
dyspepsia, and was sore tried by the caprice of the bright but 
changeful lady, Mrs. Buller. For ins pupil and himself she was 
ever inventing new schemes, “all of which proved successively 
inexecutable." At length Carlyle counselled that Charles should 
go direct to Cambridge, and without regret took leave of the 
enterprise. In 1824, while Louis XVIII. was lying* in state, we 
find Carlyle in Paris, studying aspects and localities which re- 
appear all the clearer for the study in his picture of the French 
Revolution. In the autumn of 182G he married Jane, the 
daughter of Dr. John Welsh, of Haddington, a lineal descendant 
of the great Scottish Reformer. While yet in her girlhood this 
paragon of womanhood was advised and loved by Carlyle, to whom 
her look of lovely innocency, graceful suppressed timidity, and 
radiancy of nature, cleverness, intelligence, and dignity were so 
inexpressibly beautiful and dear, then, as in all time to come. At 
first they lived in a small but pretty house in Edinburgh, called 
Comely Bank. Mrs. Carlyle was the prospective possessor of a 
farm in Nithsdale, in the parish of Dunscore. Early in May, 
1828, they went to reside at Craigenputtock, for so it was called. 
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Craigenputtock, which may be translated the Fore^ Hill of the 
Hawk, lies fifteen miles north-west of the town of Dumfries, 
among the granite hills and black morasses which stretch west- 
ward through Galloway almost to the Irish sea. Here, wrote 
Carlyle one day to Goethe, ‘‘ we have built and furnished a neat, 
substantial mansion ; here we cultivate literature, and wish a 
joyful growth to the roses and flowers of our garden.'* ^ 

For the six years closing in 1834 they lived not unhappily in 
this flowery islet in the wilderness. Wandering on foot or 
mounted on their ponies, they traversed hill and moor together, 
finding the exercise and mountain air the best medium for weak 
nerves. Here Carlyle read and meditated, here he composed his 
masterly Essays on Burns, Voltaire, Goethe, Johnson, and Diderot; 
and here, in practical illustration of his theory of Hero-worship, he 
addressed to Goethe, his literary liege, a grateful letter of recogni- 
tion, accompanied with a token of admiring homage from fifteen 
fellow-worshippers. The token was a seal : the design was due 
to the ingenuity of Mrs, Carlyle, On the golden belt of the 
seal, was the device, “ To the German master, from friends in 
England. 28th August, 1831." The design itself was the Ser- 
pent of Eternitv encircling a star, with the words. “ Ohne Hast, 
ohneKas^’* 

It was in this retreat of Health and the Muses that the dainty- 
languaged American essayist, not very long after this date, first 
visited the author, who introduced his writings to the English 
public. Borrowing from the personal portrait presented us by 
Emerson, we may describe Carlyleasat this time ‘Hall and gaunt, 
with a clifi-liko brow, self-possessed, and holding his extraordinary 
powers of conversation in easy command, clinging to the northern 
accent with evident relish ; full of lively anecdote, and with a 
streaming humour*which floated over everything he looked upon. 
His talk, playfully exalting familiar objects, put the companion 
at once into acquaintance with his Lars and Lemurs, and it 
was very pleasant to learn what w’as predestined to be a pretty 
mythology." 

In this northern solitude, between January and August, 1830, 
his first important work, “ Sartor Eesartus," was composed. Mr. 
John Mill, in the beginning of 1831, had, under the name of the 
** Spirit of the Age," embodied in a series of articles some of his 
new opinions, describing tlie anomalies and evils of a transition 
period. These articles were read by Mr. Carlyle in the seclusion 
of his Scottish hills. Fancying that he descried in the writer a 
genius akin to his own, he exclaimed, “Here is a new Mystic," and 
on coming to London he sought the acquaintance of his supposed 


* Lewes's “Life of Goethe,” vol. ii. p. 470. 1856. 
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fellow-dreaiT^^, When Carlyle first put the manuscript of “ Sartor 
Resartus” into his hand, Mill confessed that he could make 
little of it. Two years afterwards, it was published in Frasers 
Magazine^ and then he read it with enthusiastic admiration and 
<lelight. Finally, in his “Autobiography,’^ he pronounces it 
Carlyle’s best and greatest work. 

“Sartor Resartus” is a psychological romance, a devotional 
rhapsody ; a humorous philosophy. It abounds in strokes of 
grave satire, in touches of smiling wisdom. It moves us with its 
pathos ; agitates us with its grim sardonic laughter ; crushes us 
with despair ; or raises us on the wings of the morning, or of hope, 
beautiful as the morning. Reading it in early life, we felt that 
here was one who had suffered, doubted, believed, as we had suf- 
fered, doubted, and believed. Here was the glorious love-dream, 
and the extinction of the glorious love-dream of rainbow youth ; 
here was the sense of the infinite sorrow of the world, the misery 
of afflicted, helpless, bewildered humanity, of slaughtered starving 
men, of broken-hearted women, of wailing infants ; hero was the 
speculative and practical mystery of life ; hero was the black- 
night of unbelief ; the twilight of all the gods ; the picture of 
man’s littleness in the presence of an overpowering inexplicable 
Infinity — the Everlasting No. Then, again, a light seemed to 
break in ; a far-olf music to be heard ; the darkness of doubt to 
disperse. The great lesson which Goethe had taught in “ Faust” 
was repeated here in wild vigorous accents. With Carlyle we 
accepted the doctrine of Renunciation ; and the strong utterance 
■of his own conviction, of the necessity of accepting Repro- 
bation itself, if need were, of .summoning up all the resources 
of our spiritual manhood, in defiance of the Principle of Evil, 
seemed to give us new hope, new life, to carry us out of the 
wilderness of negations into the promised land — the Everlasting 
Yea ! 

Some such impressions were produced in youthful minds on a 
first reading of the “Sartor.” It is with different feelings that 
we turn over the pages now. We may still smile at the philosophy 
of clothes ; still sigh at the loss of the rose maiden ; still feel the 
truth and beauty of many of the sayings about life, and nature, 
and action, and duty ; still admire the splendid cloud-pictures 
which this painter in words hangs before our dazzled vision. The 
fervid oratory may still fire us with hope, still awaken aspiration, 
still animate us to action. It may do everything, in short, but 
imtruct. The enigma of life, from the transcendental point of 
view remains unsolved. We desire to act, but what the action is 
to be is not discoverable in Carlyle’s gorgeous pages. We demand 
a solution of the Eternal Problems. We ask for the origin of the 
Universe, for its purpose, for an explanation of its mysteries ; and 
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no voice comes to us from the oracle. There is n4/ reply to our 
obstinate questions. The prophet’s lips are dumb. 

In the month of May, 1884, Mr. Carlyle quitted the lonely 
nook where he had passed six long years in pious meditation and 
laborious literary efforts. His sister Margaret died while he 
was writing the “ Sartor.^’ His father, in whom he had a 

sacred pride,” soon followed her. A few months befcfre his 
death, Carlyle had seen him for the last time. On hearing 
some words of his son which he admired, the proud affectionate 
old father had said, “ Man ! it’s surely a pity that thou shouldst 
sit yonder, with nothing but the eye of Omniscience to see 
thee, and thou with such a gift to speak !” As if the fatiier s 
voice were still sounding in his ear, the son prepared to leave 
his mountain solitude, and make trial of that gift of speech in 
the million-peopled city. Selecting London for permanent 
residence, Carlyle now settled in Cheyne Row, a part of Chelsea 
interesting to him from its historical associations, and doubtless 
not without attraction as the neighbourhood where the kindly 
essayist and pleasant poet, Leigh Hunt, had also found a dwel- 
ling. During the years 1834-1838, our hero of the pen was 
indefatigable in his vocation, writing the historical and biogra- 
phical articles which are contained in the fifth volume of his 
“ Miscellanies,” namely the papers on the ‘‘ Parliamentary History 
of the French Revolution,* *‘Sir Walter Scott,” “Mirabeau,’^ 
“ Varnhagen von Ense,” in the London and Wesiminder Re- 
vieiVf and “ The Diamond Necklace ” and “ Death of Edward 
Irving,” in Fraser's Ma^gazhie. His work on the French 
Revolution was naturally his preoccupying study. 

At this epoch of his London life Mr. Carlyle repeatedly 
lectured on subjects which had a peculiar attraction for his 
genius. A series of Discourses on German Literature, delivered 
at Willis’s Rooms in 1837, was followed in 1838 and 1839 by 
a course at the Literary Institution, Edward Street, on “The 
History of Literature,” in the successive periods of European 
culture. “ Lectures on the Revolution of Modern Europe,” and on 
‘^Heroes and Hero Worship’' succeeded. Aided at first by 
notes, Carlyle soon flung aside these literary crutches, and was 
rewarded for this determination to “ go alone’' by his own ora- 
torical success and the evident delight of his audience. Some- 
times the rough rude original thought, uttered with ail the 
impressive rusticity of the Scottish accent, startled and per- 
plexed his hearers, who numbered in their ranks many of the 
accomplished, distinguished, beautiful, and wise.'’ ^metimes 
the elc^uent and inspiring declamation thrilled and enchanted 
congenial listeners. Among those who listened might be seen 
Mill, Hallam, Browning, Bunsen, Crabbe Robinson, Harriet 
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Martineaii, awd Henry Taylor. Leigh Hunt, who was one of this 
** fit audience/ found no reason to complain of a lack of the 
depth and fluency which characterized Carlyle^s private talk/^ 
Though, according to the same authority, ** lie strode away like 
Ulysses himself at the end of the fourth series lie announced 
his intention of never again lecturing in public. 

It *wa8 not without a struggle indeed that Carlyle succeeded 
in conquering his native reluctance to this oratorical display. 
On the first occasion, 1837, the native hue of resolution was so 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, “ that the lecturer 
long hesitated to come forward. After keeping the audience 
waiting for some time, the “classic Hallarn’’ drew him from 
his lurking-place, and led him — the reluctant, much-suflering 
Ulysses — with gentle compulsion to the dreaded platform. 
Another reminiscence is worth reciting here. Carlyle, who was 
in the habit of repeating his emphatic verdicts, was one day 
reiterating his anathema against “ the beggarly Benthamite phi- 
losophy,” when Mr. Jolin Stuart Mill, who was very far from 
sharing the unfavourable opinion of his friend, rose from his 
seat, stood erect in the middle of the crowded assembly, and 
delivered an indignant protest with all the triple emphasis of 
No ! No ! No ! The orator, nothing daunted, reaffirmed his 
obnoxious proposition, and afterwards left the lecture-room in the 
companionship of Mill and .Sterling, walking amicably between 
the two. Another unpopular verdict of the pugnacious Tcufels- 
drdckh deserves record. Glancing, on one of these lecture-days, 
at the different systems of German metaphysicians, he observed, 
with exasperative cynicism, “ I have looked into them all : there 
is nothing in them.” Carlyle's rejeclion of these beautiful 
ontological card-castles may surprise those who are not very well 
versed in his writings. But, in truth, though even Mill girds 
at Carlyle^s German Metaphysiv.^, and though, in “Sartor 
‘Resartus,” and hero and there in his earlier works, the author 
breaks into expressions of measureless admiration over the Kan- 
tian Forms of Time and Space as of things wliolly inconceivable 
and miraculous, Carlyle nevertheless had no real affinity with the 
German system-makers, who confuse themselves and confound 
their readers with their pretended discoveries in the vacuous 
realms of Abstraction. 

Before quitting the lecture-room, we have yet to chronicle an 
act which attests the gracious courtesy and considerate sympathy 
of Mr. Carlyle. The course of lectures given in 1839 was about 
to commence. A young lady, on a brief visit to London^ was 
desirous of once more listening to the eloquence which had 
entranced her on some previous occasion ; but at the same time 
was unwilling to incur the expense for a series of lectures of 
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which she could only hear half. A happy though/; struck her. 
With that exquisite elfrontery which is so charr^iing a charac- 
teristic of the young and inexperienced female mind, she actually 
wrote to the formidable Teufelsdrockh himself, requesting to be 
informed if any arrangement had been made by his friends, in 
virtue of which it would be possible to procure half a ticket to 
enable her to attend half the course. Mr. Carlyle luckilj took 
the felicitous request in good part, returning the satisfactory 
reply which we here subjoin, postscript and all : — 

5, Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 10th May. 

Dear Madam, — I rather think my friends have not made any 
arrangement of the kind you rel'er to, and that no half-tickets are pro- 
curable. At the same time it is unreasonable to pay for what one 
cannot get the good of Will you allow mo the pleasure of presenting 
you with this ticket, to be used while your convenience allows ? That 
so friendly an auditress will give me her attention is a great honour, 
which I only wish the thing w’ere worthy of. 

Believe me, yours with respect and goodwill, 

T. Carlyle. 

A Syllabus is to be had, I believe, at the lecture-room. 

We need hardly say that the half-ticket thus generously prof- 
fered was gratefully accepted and honourably returned by the 
^‘friendly auditress.” It is more important to note that the 
gratification of hearing Mr. Carlyle had on two preceding 
occasions been secured by the purchase of the whole ticket. 

Mr. Carlyle's really best and greatest'’ work, “ The French 
Revolution," appeared in 18^7. A deplorable misadventure 
delayed its appearance. The manuscript of the first volume 
had been handed for perusal to Mr. John Stuart Mill, who 
abandoning the project of himself writing a history of that 
tragic event, had placed at the disposal of Mr. Carlyle the valu- 
able material which he had collected for the purpose. Mr. Mill, 
in his turn, lent the precious manuscript, it is said, to Mrs. Tay- 
lor, the lady who was one day to become his wife. The sibylline 
leaves were possibl y blown away by envious winds, conjecturally 
used by the servant to light the fire. In any case, they dis- 
appeared. Carlyle tells us how Mill came one night, ‘‘pale as 
Hector's ghost," with the woeful tidings that his Troy was burnt ; 
how, like “ a second nobler self," his true-hearted wife strove to 
^jomfort and encourage him, when their visitor's lengthened visit 
was over ; how in a day or two. Mill, penitently liberal, sent 
him £200, half only of wduch he retained. To Carlyle the loss 
well nigh irreparable. From the first he resolved to re- 
write the volume. For a fortnight no progress w^as made. 
Over and over again, after writing a page, he eiclaimed in 
despair, *‘No, it won’t do, it won't do and immediately tore it 
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up. At ]ast>he took to reading novels, selecting out of tlie 
“rubbishy^" n^p brought him from the familiar circulating 
library, the healthy honest tales of Captain Marryat. For three 
entire weeks he sat turning over their pages. Then, looking 
one day out of the window, he cast his eye on a mason laying 
bricks in the wall opposite, the busy trowel moving to and fro 
and flashing in the light like a swallow. While thus looking — 
not without some thought, we will suppose, of his grand old 
father’s ‘‘noble craft” — he was struck with the fact that the man, 
working with unceasing diligence, gave himself but little trouble 
to make his lines rigorously straight, but seemed mainly intent 
to get his house built. “ I came then to the conclusion,” were 
his words to a friend, “ that striving after perfection beyond a 
certain degree was simply foolish, and I was thus encouraged to 
re-write the volume again as best I could.” It was a heart- 
breaking business ; but the task was done. The lost volume 
was re-produced ; in some respects not so good, in others better, 
he thought ; but in any case not the same. 

On its first appearance The French Eevolution” perplexed 
and exasperated the critics. One of them pronounced it the 
worst-written book in the English language. The general public 
knew not what to make of it. To men of real discernment, 
however, its value was evident. Landor thought it the best 
book written in his time ; Arnold discovered in it an understanding 
of the true nature of history. Mr. Mill, in a remarkable critique 
in this Review, accepted it at once as an epic poem and the 
truest of histories. We agree with him. Reality is here 
transmuted into romance. The real facts, the actual interests, 
the tragedy and comedy of human life, are all represented in the 
pages of this book with that vivid imagination, that intense feel- 
ing, which are the characteristics of the poet, yet with that minute 
circumstance, that industrious investigation which distinguish 
“ the historical day drudge.” With the graver and sadder aspects 
of the subject Mr. Carlyle has blended an irony and humour 
which give biting force or playful tone to his descriptions. The 
artist genius, which creates rather than reflects, is present in 
nearly all his conceptions. He thinks, but he thinks irt 
'pictures. His history is not a philosophical exposition : it is a 
succession of tableaux, a series of magic-lantern slides, of illumina- 
tions, transparencies, electric lights, which give a distinct parti- 
cularity to all the objects which he wishes us to see, but which 
do not sufficiently connect, much less unite or explain them. The 
spectator is pleased, but his pleasure is mingled with pain ; 
excess of li^ht dazzles and at last bewilders. The intellectual and 
moral tensiqn is almost intolerable. 


♦ Carijle's own expressions. 
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The treatment of the French Eevolution by Carl;^le is marked 
by the peculiarity of his genius : it is that of a man^iln whom keen 
insight, powerful imagination, and contracting ' prepossessions 
predominate. Carlyle sees clearly the errors, the crimes, the 
imbecilities of the revolutionary party. For all that was tran- 
sient in the movement he has a microscopic eye ; he distin- 
guishes exactly the elements of greatness, of force, of intelli^gence 
in individual actors, in a Mirabeaii, in a Danton, in a Roland, in a 
Charlotte Corday, and he has painted their portraits with a 
vivacity and splendour of colour that make them live before us. 
The essential character, the perennial spirit that was under 
what he would call the Time-veshireoi the Revolution, he has not 
discerned. The Revolution for him was composed in three acts 
— the Bastille, the Constitution, the Guillotine. His history, 
as he says of the Epos of Homer, does not conclude ; it merely 
ceases. Do we ask, “ What has France gained by the Revolu- 
tion?' Mr. Carlyle answers, ‘‘ Imposture is burnt up ; the black 
portent of an Agrarian law is realized, and all Frenchmen have 
the right of duel." Surely the French Revolution was some- 
thing more than this ; surely, beside the transient form there 
was the Eternal Spirit; through all its extravagances and 
unutterable horrors, there was the presence of a higher life. 
In the great July Celebration, which Carlyle, with his blighting 
sarcasm, degrades into a “ Feast of Pikes," was there not the 
awakening of the consciousness of millions? was there not the 
realization of a national unity and independence ? the recog- 
nition of a free and indivisible Fatherland ? Nay, was not the 
very abolition of the old and obsolete, the wavering of the 
Empire of Imposture," the first step towards a new political 
existence ? Was the Convention, in truth, but a synonym for 
the Guillotine ? Were there no It^gal reforms? Was there no 
civil code, no political reconstruction ? Even the German his- 
torian, Von Sybel, confeNSses that, in spite of all its faults and 
imperfections, the Declaration of Eights will ever remain a 
mighty landmark between two ages of the world — will for ever 
indicate the source and direction of a new current in the 
political life of Europe. . The application was mischievous, but 
the theory was not false, though wrongly enunciated. Are we 
to count for nothing the abolition of the tortures, of leitrea de 
cachet, of unequal imports and piivilegea, feudal services, 
oppressive game laws, vexatious restraints upon industry, .and 
other barbarities? and are the four million landed properties^ 
^i^bich Mr. Carlyle scoffs, to be treated with an abrupt and 
/Contempt ? The F rench Revolution was ,no isolated event ; 
it 1^8 the crowning phase of the great £urapa% jnovement 
whtch ha<l commenced three centuries before ; it was the* opn- 
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summation of mediaeval injustice ; the recognition of the fact 
that old belietA old opinions, old institutions, were discredited ; 
the struggle for a constitution in which human liberty would- 
be respected, for a higher civilization, for a nobler faith. 

In his semi-poetic presentation Mr. Carlyle a little reminds us 
of Dante. He has the same wonderful realizing power, the same 
punctual precision of touch, the same force in individualizing 
person and circumstance. He takes us into the prison where 
the poor dethroned king is ; he shows us the proud fair queen, 
the sister, the two children in the Temple garden ; Mirabeau 
watching his last sunrise ; he points to Dan ton in the death-cart, 
with his high look and sad words of loving regret ; to Camille 
Desmoulins, who gave his age as that of tljo bon sans calotte 
Jesas ; to Goethe experimenting on “canon fever;’' to the wife of 
Koland, clad in white, with her long black hair hanging down to 
her girdle; and even a casual Dr. Moore is shown us, as, sick with 
sights of horror, he hurried into another street. Passages of 
great beauty, of eloquent passion, of moving pathos, of harmonious 
contrast, of splendid picturing, abound in these volumes. The 
past lives again with all its glory, with all its sorrow, with all its 
smiles and tears. Carlyle, we repeat, reminds us of Dante. He 
is as stern as Dante and as tender. His “ History of the French 
Revolution'* is a monument to Pity. 

About two years after the publication of this startling picture- 
history, Mr. CarWle entered on a new phase of his literary 
existence. In “ Chartism," which appeared in a disloyal and 
turbulent year, Mr. Carlyle assumed the attitude, as far as was 
possible, of an old Hebrew prophet — his invective, that is, was 
inspired in part by religious, in part by political, conviction. 
Not content with preaching on the eternal verities, like the 
Jewish seers, he denounced specifically the various social abuses, 
wrongs, oppressions, forms of violence and perversity, which 
marked so disastrously the character of the times. The year 
1839 was a year of strange and painful complications. It was 
the year of the famous Bed-Chamber incident ; the year of the 
suspension of the Constitution of Jamaica ; the year when Toryism 
itself was so disloyal that the colonel and officers of a regiment 
came under the censure of the Commander-in-Chief for having 
at a Conservative dinner listened to expression most insulting and 
disrespectful towards the Queen. In the previous year the People's 
Charter had^ been embodied in the form of a Bill. Of the six points 
wfaich'it demanded, two have become law — ^vote by ballot and the 
abolition of property qualification for Members of Parliament. 
The Chartist petition oi 1839 is said to have been signed by a 
million and a quarter of persons* The R^ortn Bill of 1832 bad» 
in spite of the protest of Lord John Bussellaud Sir Robert Peel 
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barred the claim of the artisan to civid right. Tfee ten-pouml 
clause disfranchised the working classes. The scptiment of the 
middle and higher ranks of society, from jealousy on the one hand 
and contempt on the other, was hostile to their inclusion in the 
pale of citizenship. The numerous Chartist party soon divided into* 
two sections, the Physical Force Chartists and the Moral Force 
Chartists. The riot at Birmingham, the outbreak at Newport, 
were indications of the spirit which animated the violent form of 
Chartism. Torch -light meetings had been held, and attended 
by persons armed with guns and pikes. Tory agitators denounced 
the Poor Laws as a system of w^holesale murder ; declared that 
children were tortured in factories for the amusement of the mill- 
owners ; and that the Corn Laws w^ere the only restraint on the 
oppressive powers of the manufacturers. The state of the labour- 
ing classes, the low wages, the rise in the price of wheat, the 
miserable cottage accommodation, and the general neglect of the 
poor by the wealthier classes, awakened in thoughtful minds 
profound solicitude. “Men do not think,'* cried Dr. Arnold, “of 
the painful state in which w^e are living.” The problem awaiting 
solution he characterized as the most difficult ever yet proposed 
to man's wisdom, and the greatest triumph over selfishness ever 
yet required of his virtue. In “Chartism” Mr. Carlyle “fulmined” 
over England, as Demosthenes over Greece, He appears here 
as a reformer, but on remarkably independent principles. In 
democratic, philanthropic, and popular reforms in general he haa 
no belief. For an elective franchise, a ballot-box, a representa- 
tive assembly, he has only words of contempt. The controversies 
on the population principle are stigmatized by him as dreary, 
stolid, dismal, and hopeless. Charity balls, and soup kitchens, 
and benevolent institutions in general, are all regarded by the 
new prophet with distrust and even disdain. Chartism itself he 
defines as the bitter discontent of the people grown fierce and 
mad, the wrong condition or the wrong disposition of the working 
classes in England. The New Poor Law is for him no sdliition 
of the problem ; but, though only a half result, yet welcome as a 
“protection of the thrifty labourer against the thriftless and 
dissolute still more welcome as “ the probable preliminary of 
some general charge to be taken of the lowest classes by the 
higher.” There is no doubt of Mr, Carlyle's recognition of the 
claims of labour. In the burning and sometimes luminous pages 
of this little work, he expresses unmistakably his natural 
sympathy with the potatoless Irish peasants, with the English 
farm labourers at nine and seven shillings a week ; with Schtdh 
farm labourers, whose husbandry is that of cows, but who dan j)r6- 
cure no mflk ; with half a million hand-loom weavers working 
fifteen hours a day in perpetual inability to procure thereby enough 
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of the coarse^ food. For all this ignorance and imbecility Carlyle 
has his remeafts. Universal education is the first great thing ; 
general emigration the second. A schoolmaster and hornbook 
:are to be sent into every parish and hamlet in England, and the 
over-population of this small western rim of Europe is despatched 
elsewhere on a whole vacant earth, fertile and full of promise 
for tl^ future. Religion, too, is to be taught, but not by plying 
-articles, tJatechisms, and credos, or by turning a rotatory calabash, 
like the Calmucks, with written prayers on it. The reforms thus 
indicated Mr. Carlyle believes practicable, but they are to he 
brought about, not by Radical Parliaments, but by wise, faithful, 
valiant men — a real aristocracy, a corporation of the best and 
bravest. 

In “Past and Present/’ which did not appear till 1848, we 
have the same doctrine taught, with more emphasis, with more 
detail, with more vivid colouring of words. In the Proem to 
that book, half-history, half-prophecy, Cailyle confesses ihathis 
aristocracy of talent is still far distant, but predicts that we are 
yet to reach our “ port and happy haven/’ are yet to find his 
real aristocracy, his captains of industry, and, above all, his 
hero-king. In this volume he contrasts the reality of the 
•old religion and old social life with the unreality of our modern 
piety and practice, in an historical retrospect entitled “ The 
Ancient Monk,” in which he embodies the striking and appro- 
priate incidents jotted down in Jocelyn’s “ Chronicle.” Abbot 
Samson, Henry of Essex, the landlord Edmund, are all reani- 
mated by the touch of his magical wand. All tiiis heroic 
life, according to Mr. Carlyle, existed in the twelfth century. 
England was then no chimerical vacuity or dreamland, we are 
authoritatively told. We, however, have no wish to change our 
place in Time for that which our author considers so superior to 
our own. It was an age of cruel suffering to the mass of the 
people, an age of trade- restriction, of tyrannous law, and of 
forest- brigandage, the natural result of intolerable social op- 
pression. A few years after the close of this century, an English 
king was dethroned and deposed by a Pope, and En^and 
laid under an interdict which suspended all the offices of 
religion, even to the reading of the Burial Service. Carlyle 
always saw the golden age in the past ; an age of iron or brass in 
the present. In 1843, he had only too good reason to be dis- 
satisned with the times. The “delirious” Chartist movement 
still continued. The condition of the labouring classes excited 
more and more attention. The iniquitous Corn Law still raised 
the price of bread, and the eloquence of Cobden and Bright had 
infused into the popular mind a strong sense of its injustice. 
The ducal logic that maintained the necessity of such a law, 
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in order to enable the unworking aristocracy to ^support itself 
from rents artificially enhanced, served only to irfdame the sense 
of wrong. Mr. Carlyle, like a true prophet, spoke out his whole 
mind on the subject. His “Past and Present” was what Mr. Mill 
has called it — an indignant remonstrance with the higher classes 
on their sins of omission against the lower, as well as an avowal 
of the superior efficiency, as he suppo&*ed, of the rulers of older 
times in that relation. He told the higher classes pMnly that 
by the possession of the land they demonstrated their obligation 
to furnish guidance and governance to England. He denied 
that their right over that land was absolute. Unconditional sale 
and purchase of land he declared to be a “ ridiculous impos- 
sibility.” “We buy,” he says, “what is saleable of it ; nothing 
more was ever buyable. Properly speaking, the land belongs to 
these two : to the Almighty God, and to all his children of men 
that have ever worked well on it, or that shall ever work well on 
it.” “ It is not,” he adds, the “ property of any generation, 
but that of all the past generations that have worked on -it, 
and of all the future ones that shall work on it.” As to Corn 
Laws, to “ extend the rent of an idle aristocracy,” he warned them 
that it was at their own damage and peril that they maintained 
them. In his view their immorality was too flagrant to justify 
speech of them. Their approaching abolition he predicted as a 
certain event. “ Would,” he exclaimed, “ we were all as sure of 
the Millennium as they are of going. The Game Laws were as 
little favoured by Carlyle as tlie Corn Laws. He acknowledged 
and deplored our game-preserving legislation, insisting that his 
grand old hero-king, William the Conqueror, would not have 
tolerated “ an hours jargon on the propriety of killing cotton 
manufacturers by partridge corn laws.” On other questions he 
is equally outspoken. While teaching that all the earth should 
be a mystic temple,” he denounces “ dilettantisms and gal- 
vanized dilettantisms.” Fuseyism in particular was in his 
eyes no revival of the sincere twelfth-century Catholicism ; but 
a matter to strike one dumb. For once, prose seems inadequate 
to express his feeling on this subject, and he breaks unexpectedly 
into verse — 

“ The builder of this universe was wise, 

He planned all souls, all systems, planets, particles ; 

The plan He shaped his worlds and aons by, 

Was — Heavens! was thy small Nine-and-Thirty Articles.” 

The same objugatory strain was heard once more in the"“ Latter- 
Day Pamphlets,’^ ten years later. In them bis utietances were 
clearer, more practical, more fearless and unsparing. He pro- 
ckimed himself a reformer-r-but was more anti-Oon6tittlti<m}, 
more anti-Pariiamentary than ever. His wrath flamed otit 
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against all that '^jeemed to him unreal, insincere, and futile. The 
idea of negro emancipation enraged him : the considerate treat- 
ment of prisoners, the attempt of Howard to render less the sum 
of human wretchedness, irritated him to frenzy. The Pope, 
Ignatius Loyola, Hudson the railway king, Lord Palmerston, 
whom#he nicknamed Hercules-Harlequin (himself being Her- 
cules- Rousseau), the Stump Orator, America, and a shadowy 
fantastic dramatis person®, with the whimsical appellations of 
Hesperus Fiddlestring, Felix Parvulus, Mr. Sparrowbill, and 
Felicissimus Zero, were all summoned into the presence of the 
prophet, who, with lips touched perhaps not always with hallowed 
fire, upbraided, exposed, and sentenced them. That no deserving 
unit might escape the censure of the exasperated seer, he sum- 
marily denounced the great majority of English people as twenty- 
seven millions, mostly fools. That there is a residual reasonable- 
ness in these reclamations, when the proper deductions have been 
made, must be admitted. ^The compensatory illumination of 
Mr. Carlyle's eloquence, however, scarcely reconciles us to the 
volcanic eruption of liis rabid eloquence. 

The sovereign specific for all social maladies which Mr. Carlyle 
liad proposed in “ Chartism," “ Past and Present,^’ and indeed 
in his earliest important publication, “ Sartor Resartus," the 
government of nations by men supremely wise, was recommended 
with characteristic impressiveness in the six lectures on Hero- 
Worship,'Melivered in 1840, and reported, •with emendations and 
additions, in the printed collection of the following year. There 
is no doubt that, in this conception of hero-worship and the 
heroic in history, Carlyle touched on a vital truth. Admitting 
that the social development depends on general causes, admitting 
the necessity of a prepared intellectual and moral environment, 
we must admit no less the independent agency of men excep- 
tionally great, and the indispensableness of that agency to tne 
improvement of the human race. If there is a constant in 
the historical evolution, referable to the general activities of our- 
nature, there is also b, variable, which we owe to the pre-eminent 
intellect, the affectional endowment, the commanding volition 
of the splendid succession of imposing personalities who have 
thought for us, felt for us, worked for us, fought for us. Our 
religion, says Carlyle^s American friend, is the ‘Move and 
cherishiug of these patrobs. The gods of fable are the shining 
moments of great men. We run all our vessels into one mould— 
our colossal theologies of Judaism, Christianity, Bmldiiism, 
Mahometanism, are the necess^try and structural action of 
the huhian mtnd/^ So evident a truth is this that it is dtKCef- 
nible without the aid of a prophetic Carlyle. Towartis the 
end of the summer of 1838, Dr. Strauss, in an article on the 
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** Transient and the Permanent in Christianity/^^sserted that to 
our age of religious disorganization, nothing was left but a 
worship of Genius ; a reverence, that is, for those great spirits 
who form epochs in the progress of the human race, and in whom 
collectively the Divine Idea is manifested. 

The acknowledgment of the services of great mejj is a 
distinctive characteristic of the religious system of Auguste 
Corate, who, in his truly catholic list of representative persons, 
has canonized, if we may be allowed the expression, the 
heroes and benefactors of the Christian and Pagan ages alike. 
Thus, if Carlyle appropriated and gave prominence to a true 
and fruit-bearing idea, he had by no means an exclusive 
monopoly of that idea, even among his contemporaries. There 
is, however, an important difference between Carlyle\s application 
of the idea and the use to which Comte and Strauss would have 
it applied. With them, hero-worship is essentially homage to 
the memory of great men ; with Carlyle, it means pre- 
eminently, though by no means exflusively, the discovery of an 
actual ideal sovereign, whose will is to be higher than our will, 
and in obedience to whom lies the only freedom he will accord 
us. This is a more than questionable doctrine ; but Carlyle has 
no monopoly of it. It is reflected in the teaching of Comte, 
who would place a sovereign Pontiff over a united Europe, 
perhaps over a united world. The doctrine, too, was taught long 
ago by Aristotle. Afistotle exalts above all rule and above all 
law his ideal sovereign — the man of unparalleled intellectual 
and moral superiority, who moves as a god among men, and 
whose sway is as little to be disputed as that of Zeus himself. 
The only admissible relation of his countryman to this heaven- 
born king is that of voluntary subjection. The only true and 
unconditionally justifiable form of kingly power is the -exclusive 
personal rule of this divine man. It is a sufficient answer to 
this theory that such a prodigy has never yet appeared among 
men ; that such a demi-god is not discoverable, and therefore 
not available ; that if he were discoverable he would, unless he 
were impeccable, surely and rapidly degenerate under the 
corrupting influences of uncontrolled power: and, lastly and 
principally, that the prepotent personality of such a ruler 
would annihilate all minor individualities, obstruct all free self- 
development, and convert human nature, with all its rich 
variety and multifarious energy, into a well-regulated monotonous 
machine. The literary merits of tins book are great. Carlyle’s 
heroes, indeed, are not selected with the nice discrimination we 
could desiderate. Still, they are all interesting, and all, in their 
degree, representative men. His words on Scandinavian 
mythology are bracing and sanative. In two metaphors he 
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distinguishes J)etweeii the supreme poets of Italy and England. 
“ Dante, deep, 'fierce as the central fire of the world : IShak- 
speare, wide, placid, far-seeing as the sun, the upper light of the 
world. His panegyric on Cromwell is exaggerated, but the 
vindication of the great Protector was an act of justice, a rec- 
tification of error, which shows penetration, originality, and 
couragp. Tlie lectures are marked by the earnestness, the 
enthusiasm, the strong conviction of the speaker. They owe, 
we fancy, their superior simplicity and intelligibility, their 
freedom from rhetorical inflation, their genial sociability of 
^utterance, to the fact that they were originally spoken discourses, 
and not artistically constructed compositions. Truth, beauty, 
poetry, and common-sense characterize this admirable work. 
The ring of the ‘‘Peasant Father natural eloquence echoes 
through it. 

The ideal hero of Aristotle — suggested, perhaps, by the glori- 
fied image of his princely pupil Alexander — was too purely ima- 
ginary to attract the sympathy of the English hero-worshipper. 
His heroes are in general robust, athletic, practical men. His 
realized ideal was a Knox, a Napoleon, a Cromwell. In 1 805 -0 
the energetic Fichte published his lectures on the “Nature of the 
Scholar.'^ Fichte conceived that a Divine Idea, a Divine Life, was 
the secret but absolute foundation of all appearance. He taught 
that it disclosed itself as existence in time, as the whole united 
life of mankind. He attributed to it various modes of activity — 
that of legislation, science, religion, art. Jn relation to the pro- 
gressive movement of the world, the Divine Idea reveals itself in 
actual life and conduct. The men who direct and organize 
human society are called rulers ; the ruler is dominated by the 
Divine Life which, through him, moulds the condition of his age 
and nation. He sees a Divine purpose in bis vocation, and 
stands immovable, convinced that the result of his policy, how- 
ever disastrous for the individual, is in harmony with the Divine 
Will. Such a ruler as Fichte describes, Carlyle discovered in 
“ The greatest of English Princes, Oliver Cromwell. The armed 
soldier of Puritanism had undoubtedly the unshaken conviction 
that he was acting by the inspiration and under the sanction of 
the Most High. He discerns the “ Divine Presence” in all his 
successes, in the incidents of his own life, in his brilliant series of 
victories. The felicitous results of action were regarded by him, 
in all sincerity, as Providences. He was what Spinoza has often 
been termed, a Qod-intoxicated man. His great qualities are 
undeniable. His massive character, his practical intellect, his 
moral concentration, his adamantine resolution, his business 
talent, his genius for war and government, are clear as sunlight 
He was, as even Hume admits, magnanimous in his enterprises, 
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and defective in no talent except that of elocution. He was, as 
Carlyle portrays him, noble and liberal in his ^jAiblic life, and 
be died “ possessed of peace abroad and triumph at home.'' All 
this power and splendour, all this sterling worth and intense 
religiousness of Cromwell, living ever as in the Great Task- 
master's eye, recommended him, as an appropriate illustration 
of his theory, to the ablest vindicator of his name. 

In two hundred and twenty-five letters and eighteen speeches, 
edited with scrupulous care and admirable patience, Mr. Carlyle 
has elucidated for us the character and career of Cromwell ; has 
shown us the man breathing, moving, praying, governing, and 
fighting — the King of Puritanism, the Commander of the English* 
Faithful in the seventeenth century, the temporarily victorious 
Captain of the Soldier-Saints. Carlyle allows no deductions 
from the surpassing merit of this heroic man. The enthusiasm 
which led Cromwell to regard the convictions of his own rnind 
as dictates of the Eternal Power that made the world, the 
unsparing ardour of his military vengeance/' are hardly noticed, 
or, if noticed, hardly allowed by him. The greatness of the 
noble men who conducted this struggle for freedom in the arbi- 
trary Stuart period is scarcely recognized by the panegyrist of 
Cromwell. Great as his hero was, he could not give permanence 
to Puritanism. His ‘^sacred Vates" is obliged to confess, in 
words that have our cordial approval, Puritanism was not the 

complete theory of this immense universe The Destinies 

meant something grander with England than even Oliver Pro- 
tector did.” These letters and speeches, however, with the eluci- 
dations interspersed, will serve as a perennial monument to the 
noble man whose memory they embalm. The keen, bright-eyed 
observation and illuminating art of tho writer, which flash out 
in descriptive passages — as in the grand Homeric battle-piece of 
the engagement at Dunbar — bear witness to the continued 
exercise of Mr. Carlyle's peculiar genius, in which humour com- 
bines with sublimity to produce an elfect perhaps to be found 
only in his writings and those of his model, J ean Paul Richter. 

The literary talent of Carlyle qualified him in a very high 
degree for biographical composition. After the fiery and furious 
menaces of the ‘^Latter-Day Pamphlets," which followed the 
act of homage to the Puritan King, the fair humanities of the 
“Life of Sterling” (1851) came upon many of us as a pleasant 
surprise. The unsatisfactory and apologetic character of the 
previous biographical sketch by Archdeacon Hare demanded a 
truer and more finished portrait of their common friend. A dis- 
ciple of Coleridge, Sterling — like other misguided men, per*' 
suading himself that the Church of England was not an ‘^extinot 
shadow, but a substance” — had taken orders, and served % a 
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brief period ifi her sanctuary. His growing estrangement from 
the creed of the Church eventually resulted in the abandonment 
of his profession. Carlyle depicts, with his usual glowing 
colours, quiet satire, and sympathetic touch, the career and 
character of his ardent, aspiring, struggling, and impetuous 
friend ; with his poetic talent, not of the highest order,” his 
reformhig zeal, his joyous activity, his witty, earnest, coruscating 
eloquence. The interest of the biography, however, is not sus- 
tained throughout. Sterling was not a man of heroic propor- 
tions. It is the fault of the subject, not of the artist, that we 
tto not always admire this sample of his art. Carlyle has done 
his best for us. His description of Sterling's early years, his 
account of the tragical enterprise of Torrijos and the Spanish 
patriots, and the inimitable portrait of Coleridge — Singing and 
snufiding the Kantian Object and Subject into sum-m-mject and 
om-m-ject, as he rolled meandering along the garden-walk'’ — 
forcibly impress the mind. Estimating the work, some thirty 
years ago, a woman of the finest genius wrote, in our RevikiW : 
‘‘This ‘Life of Sterling is a touching monument of the capability 
human nature possesses of the highest love — the love of the good 
and beautiful in character, which is, after all, the essence of 
piety. The style of the work, too, is for the most part at once 
pure and rich ; there are passages of deep pathos which come 
upon the reader like a strain of solemn music, and others which 
show that aptness of epithet, that masterly power of close deli- 
neation, in which, perhaps, no writer has excelled Carlyle.’* 

The story of Carlyle’s life from year to year, during this period 
of literary effort, offers but 'few incidents to record. Dipping 
into the thrice-welcorne volume of his recently published 
“ Reminiscences," we glean some picturesque particulars of his 
social existence, or some interesting details of his sad or pros- 
perous fortunes. About 1838 the author of the “Sartor” began 
to be known. A little later we find him, with his noble-hearted 
wife, visiting at Addiscombe, Alverstoke, and Bath House, and 
meeting from time to time the choicest specimens of the British 
aristocracy, a class which, with “its perfection of human politeness, 
its continual grace of bearing and of acting, steadfast honour, 
light address and cheery stoicism," Carlyle deliberately aflSirmed 
to be “ actually yet the best of English classes 1” 

In the spring of 1842, by the death of his mother-in-law 
Mrs. Wekh^ the estate of Craigenputtoch lapsed to his wife. 
The modest rental of ^200 a year was an acceptable addition to 
the slender income earned by the pen, which “ in those decades'^ 
never exceeded the annual revenue of the estate. 

About the year 1840 Carlyle first became acquainted with the 
late Charles Dickens ; the good, the gentle, highly-gifted, ever- 
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friendly, noble Dickens.” Not long before this old^VIr. Marshall,, 
a Croesus of Leeds, gave him, with a fine simplicity of unaffected 
politeness, the first horse he ever had in London. John Mill, too,, 
one of his wife^s most interesting visitors, so modest, ardent, 
ingenuous, and so very fond of him at that time,^^ lent him all his 
books on the French Revolution, and ‘^gave him frankly, clearly, 
and with zeal, all his better knowledge, being full of eagerness 
for such an advocate in that cause as he felt Carlyle would be. 
Other notabilities were among his friends or acquaintances; 
Wordsworth, Southey, Proctor, Henry Taylor, and Miss H. 
Martineau. Radical politicians, eminent literary men, celebrated^ 
aristocrats, foreign refugees, all passed before him, and are 
cunningly photographed or unconsciously cariccatured in these 
“ Reminiscences.^^ Among the first to appreciate the wisdom, 
singular eloquence, and poetry of the History of the French 
Revolution,” was Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. In company with the 
historian of Rome, his wife and two of his boys, Carlyle, in May, 
1842, explored the scene of the great battle of Naseby, and on 
leaving the house expressed the hope that it might long con- 
tinue to be what was to him one of the rarest sights in the 
world, a temph} of industrious peace/^ 

Perhaps Ins most constant and congenial visitor during the 
earlier years of his London residence was Leigh Hunt, “ a mam 
of aerial politeness, fine chivalrous, gentlemanly carriage, free, 
cheery, idly melodious, with good insight and a kind of humour 
too.” The gentle Leigh, unlike the Apostle of Force, thought 
‘^nothing finally potential but persuasion,” and regarded the 
world as a free, strenuous, lovely, and desirable tiling,^’ not 
a boundless phantasmagoria,” wherein to shudder before the 
Infinite, or as ‘‘much of a Bedlam,” to be coerced into order by 
heroic men or “ beneficent” whips. The inherent antagonism^ 
of the friends w^as on one occasion characteristically illustrated. 
One evening, Leigh Hunt, who was taking the rose-coloured view’* 
of the world, w as, as usual, opposed by Carlyle, who dipping hi.9 
colloquial pencil “ in the lines of earthquake and eclipse,” ex- 
pounded his sterner philosophy of life. After a wdiile the party 
broke up. The night was lovely. Leigh Hunt, gazing on the* 
starry heavens, which spoke to him only of peace and happiness 
and love, burst into the rapturous exclamation: ^‘God, the 
Beautiful !” At the same moment, Carlyle, looking up and 
seeing only the dread magnificence of heaven, responded with 
the counter-cry : “ God the Terrible.”"*^ 

Among the foreign refugees who visited Carlyle was the great 

♦ The authentic expressions of Carlyle and Hunt, communicated by tha 
late Mr, Thornton Hunt, in correction of a version also current. 
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pioneer of Italian Unity, Mazzini, In June, 1844, it transpired 
that the letters of the Genoese exile, as well as of some other 
gentlemen, had been opened at the Post-office by warrant from 
the Secretary of State. The country, ignorant that the practice 
of “ shutting our mouths and opening our letters’' had even tlien 
along prescriptive sanction, was indignant at the ‘'discovery.'’ 
Carlyle, sharing the general indignation, wrote in hot haste to 
the Editor of The TinieSy characterizing Mazzini as “ a man of 
genius and virtue, a man of sterling veracity, humanity, and 
nobleness of nature ; one of those rare men, numerable, un- 
fortunately, but as units in this world, who are worthy to be called 
martyr souls,'’ and denouncing the opening of men’s letters as a 
practice near of kin to picking men’s pockets, and far fataller 
forms of scoundrelism — a practice not to be resorted to in Eng- 
land except in cases of the very last extremity.’' 

The accomplished Margaret Fuller, afterwards the Countess 
Ossoli, brings Carlyle still nearer to us. After admiring the rich 
full flow of his discourse, his great full sentences, his light witty 
sketches, and sweet homely stories, she continues : — 

“ For u couple of hours he was talking about poetry, and the whole 
harangue was one elorjuent proclamation of the d(‘lbcta of his own 
mind. Tennyson wrote in verse because the schoolmaster liad taught 
him that it was great to do so. Burns had in like manner been 
turned from his true vocation. Shakespeare had not the good sense 
to see that it would have been better to write straight in prose.” 

Again, — 

^‘Mr. Carlyle’s talk that evening was a defence of mere force, 
success the test of right; if people would not behave w^ell, put collars 
round their nocks; find a liero, and Jet them be his slaves. Maz;iini 
was present on thiso(!casion ; the conversation turned on ju’Ogress and 
ideal subjects, and Carlyle was fluent to bitterness on all our rose- 
water imbecilities.” 

His audi tress 

“ found the conversation very Titanic and anti -celestial, hut bade 
Carlyle farewell with feelings of the warmest friendsliip and admi- 
ration, recognizing in liim a great and noble nature, tliough it did not 
harmonize with ‘ her’ own.” 

The impossibility of interrupting the Niagara torrent of 
Carlyles eloquence, to which Miss Margaret Fuller makes more 
than one pathetic allusion, reminds us that Carlyle, like 
Coleridge, was “great at the monologue.” Mr. ^^llingham, as 
was his frequent practice, was walking one day with Carlyle. 
During the whole of their ramble Carlyle indulged in one 
uninterrupted tirade again.st Republican institutions, entirely 
disregarding the golden rule of forensic justice, audi, altemm, 
partem. On their return, Mr. Allicgham, putting his hand on 
the door-handle in order to re-enter the house, said to Carlyle^ 
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Will you allow me one word “ Yes, three if you was the 

reply* His companion then mildly suggested that we ought to 
bear in mind that Republican institutions have not yet had a fair 
trial. Ah ! that's just like you/' cried Carlyle, “ when the dis- 
cussion is quite closed you want to reopen it and ‘ begin again/ 
We may be pardoned for obtruding here two other anecdotes 
illustrative of Mr. Carlyle’s muscular frankness of expression find 
robust originality of invective. The Bookselling World, as he 
terms the honourable trade, was a favourite object of assault 
with him. His own publisher, Chapman, he calls “hard-fisted, 
cautious bibliographer;” while of Bentley, Irving’s publisher, he 
says he was evidently loth to lie, but evidently obliged by the 
laws of trade to do it.” One publisher, however, whom we knew 
lie graciously exempted from this sweeping accusation, once fairly 
astonishing that gentleman hy apostrophizing him in this style : — 
“ I see you’re a raal mon ; but taking the publishers a’together, 
they’re a damned and damnable race, they want to ’vest their 
money to-night and get it back in the morning. But, sir, if 
you’d publish good books you must just consent to wait ; you 
may grow cresses on a dish-clout in a night, but it takes many 
years to rear the oaks. Besides, sir, what’s the use of making 
pelf when you’re stopping fast to hell at the same time ?” 

Thundering against the “ Universal Sluggard-and-Scoundrel 
Protection Society," Carlyle’s benevolence for all such as he 
deemed to be members of that rather indefinite Benefit Club, 
was, we may take his word for it, comparatively trifling.” Our 
closing anecdote will serve as a sample of the kind of eloquence 
which he considered appropriate when addressing real or sup- 
posed recruits in the “Devil’s Regiments of the Line.’’ Mr. 
Carlyle and the late Mr. G. H. Lewes were walking together in 
Richmond Park, when they suddenly encountered a beggar. 
“For God’s sake, sir," said the beggar, first accosting Mr. Lewes, 
“ give me something ; I’m starving.” Repeating his application, 
and finding it without effect, he then addressed Mr. Carlyle : 
“ I’m starving, 1 say, sir. For Christ’s sake give me something.” 
Thus adjured, Carlyle turned on him, shouting, “ You dirty, 
lazy scoundrel I you dare to ask alms for Christ's sake ! Christ 
has no transactions with the like of you 
To return from this anecdotal excursion. 

In 1843, Carlyle, for want of a better hero, had taken up with 
Dr. Francia, the Martinet Dictator of Paraguay, whom Cbai:!^ 
Darwin, wandering “in those latitudes” ten years before, had pro- 
nounced a bloodthirsty tyrant. The true hero had now been dis- 
covered in F rederick the Second of Prussia, In the early autumn 
of 1652, Mr. Carlyle finst visited Germany, with the object of getting 
such information ns would assist him in bis new historical enter- 
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prise. Th^ journey gave him outwardly no pleasure, but the 
Chelsea establishment was then under carpenters and painters, 
and there was no work possible till they had disappeared. The 
death of his mother at this time — “ the most beautifully religious 
soul he ever knew” — was a heavy sorrow to him. Some years 
after a fresh trouble fell upon him. In 1856 Mrs, Carlyle’s 
health began to decline. Her patient heroism under the torture 
of neuralgic rheumatism, aggravated by the additional sufferings 
resulting from an accident^ is touchingly appreciated by her 
sympathizing husband. 

In 1858 we find Carlyle again travelling in Germany, in 
furtherance of the prodigious literary work in which he has 
recorded the acts of that last of the kings, Frederick the Great. 
Among other places on which the wars of Frederick have con- 
ferred a lasting renown, Carlyle visited Zarndorff, Leuthen, 
Sohr, Mollwitz, Prague, and Dettingen. His diligence in 
amassing material, his comprehensive and minute research, his 
conscientious inquisition of facts, astonish us ; but with all this 
magnanimous expenditure of labour the result disappoints us. 
It is not effective as a whole, because it is without that propor- 
tion, that harmony of parts essential to artistic effectiveness. It 
has no perspective. Oh the other hand, it abounds in passages 
full of picturesque power. Grandeur of thought and grotesque 
humour contrast and intermingle in its descriptions. A whole 
portrait-gallery is opened in this history of Frederick the Second 
of Prussia ; around the central figure — a master in war, an 
encourager of commerce, agriculture, art ; a financier, an author, a 
legislator ; the protector of science, of genius, and thought — are 
grouped men and women of more or less importance to the cen- 
tury in which they figured ; the drunken Frederick Wilhelm, 
Leopold of Dessau, the Martial Boy, our Second George, the 
great Earl Chatham, Catherine of Russia, grandiose if not 
great,” Quintus Icilius, Voltaire, Madame du CbS,telet,Maupertuis. 
This rich variety of character is depicted in Carlyle's usual 
masterly way, with bright flashes of wit or sudden outbursts of 
grotesque humour, with fine descriptive detail and brilliant 
high-Qoloured rhetoric. Frederick's Seven Campaigns, with the 
battles, sieges, and marches of which they are made up, are 
delineated with an exhaustive completeness. Towns, fields, hills, 
marshes, windmills, and even Frederick's straw bed, are painted 
with all Carlyle's fidelity of observation. Throughout all this his- 
torical delineation, the personal interest, the military element, the 
human character of the age are clearly discerned and vigorously 
represented. The war-drama, indeed, is depicted for us with 
laborious minuteness, and the portrait of the last of the kings aa 
victorious Commander and practical Bder ia, on the whole, faith* 
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ful and satisfying. It is the domain of Law whifl> is inade- 
quately surveyed. Germans in our hearing, while commending 
t his voluminous biography as a military history, have regretted 
its too perfunctory exposition of the legislative labours of the 
royal hero. Of its occasional questionable morality, its palliation 
of high-handed acts or sympathetic acquiescences in wrong, we 
shall say nothing. ^ 

The History of Frederick’^ occupied Carlyle thirteen years, 
causing him infinite weariness and vexation. During its com- 
position he rode some thirty thousand miles; usually mounting his 
horse at sunset nnd journeying drearily “ under cloud of night/’ 
In January, J805, the incubus ceased to oppress him. Frederick 
was finished, and he went with Mrs. Carlyle into Devonshire, 
peaceable and comparatively happy. On March 29, 18fi6, full 
of gloom and sadness, he proceeded to Scotland, having in the 
previous autumn, in accordance with his wife^s advice, consented 
to be nominated as a candidate for the Rectorship of the 
University of Edinburgh, Professor Tyndall, “ kind, cheery, 
inventive, and helpful, accompanying him.'’ On his arrival, 
friends old and new, among them Mr. Huxley, gathered round 
him. On April 2 he was installed Rector. His inaugural 
address, with its panegyric of Cromwell, Knox, Goethe, and 
Shakspeare, with its homely counsel and academic advice, is a 
mere reproduction of his old teaching in its better aspects. At 
his installation he was welcomed with an enthusiasm which he 
acknowledged to be very beautiful, enduring, however, rather 
than enjoying the occasion. Prcl'essor TyndalFs telegram — A 
perfect triumph^^ — gladdened the heart of the sleepless sore- 
suffering wife in the house at Chelsea. Alas 1 “ her fine spirits 
and victorious frame of mind,” the happy consequence of the 
good news from Edinburgh, were to be but fairy gifts that 
speedily fade. She lived but nineteen days after this triumph^^ 
of her husband, dying April 21, 1866 — “suddenly snatched 
away from him, and tlie light of his life as if gone out.^" 

Carlyle’s literary career was now as good as closed. An 
address to the Edinburgh students on tno “Choice of Books 
the scolding, ranting diatribe entitled “ Shooting Niagara, and 
After;” the letter to the editor of The Times on the French- 
Gerrnan War, advising the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, 
and exulting in the predicted “Supremacy of noble, patient 
Germany, at length welded into a nation the rough notes on 
the “ Early Norway Kings,” and the “ Portraits of John Kn(»x,’^ 
too havStily thrown together ; with the greater part of the pathetic 
“ Reminiscences,” and a letter or two on the Eastern Question, 
pretty well exhaust the list of Carlyle^s later writings. 

The Reminiscences,” which have come all toolate to hand. 
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will be e/|er]y welcomed by the admirers of Carlyle’s literary 
productions or stoical personality. The monograph on his 
father, James Carlyle,^ written soon after his death in 1832, is a 
filial tribute to the memory of one who was ‘^perhaps among 
Scottish peasants what Samuel Johnson was among English 
authors.” It overflows with tenderness and mingled pity and 
revAence, and abounds in graphic sketclies and empliatic 
allusions to old-world ways and legends. A second monograpli 
on the career of his lost hero,” Edward Irving, is also rich in 
its delineation of curious individualities, impressive in the moral 
which it points, candidly condemnatory of the error of mis- 
directed genius, yet noble, tolerant, and touchingly pitiful of the 
failings of his self- wrecked, “ wholly tragical” friend. The pages 
devoted to Lord Jefirey, though the portrait of the Scottish 
Anotarcbus is drawn with the nicest care and in the liveliest 
colours, are less interesting. The publication of t he elegiac memoir 
of '‘Jane Welsh Carlyle,” in its present form, is an indiscretion 
if we consider the editor answerable ; a mistake if wo assume 
the author’s responsibility. There is no doubt of the pathos and 
beauty of the writing, but the pathos is spoilt by fatiguing itera- 
tion, and the beauty marred by the glorifyir»g exaggerations of 
despairing love ; surely, too, a veil should be thrown over the 
figure of a strong man broken by the blows of an intolerable 
grief ! Yet with all deductions, this rhapsody of tender yearn- 
ings and penitent regrets, this litany of smiles and tears and 
loving worship of sorrow, reminds us again of the great poem of 
Dante. It recalls it even in its triple significance. Carlyle sees 
his " angel, his queen, the radiance of his life,” serene and happy 
in the eternities. He places his Beatrice in Paradise. Tlie 
forms which circled round her in her earthly Lome are mostly 
beheld as in an Inferno, J’urgatorio, or modern Limbo. For 
Coleridge, the author of the Reminiscences” has no esteem. 
The poet is introduced as " The Father of Puseyism and much 
phantasmal moonshine,” and with some utterance about sensu- 
ality and dissolution of features, is dismissed to his place in the 
Carlylean Inferno. His friend Wordsworth fares better, and is 
simply put in Limbo (the Appendix). Though of veracious and 
luminous power of insight, he is labelled as an unproductive, 
wearisome kind of rnau, playing limpidly on an honest rustic 
fiddle, but wanting strings, and not adorable by any means as 
a great poetic genius. Shelley — also in Limbo — is ''a kind of 
ghastly object, colourless, pallid, without health, or warmth, or 
vigour — the sound of him shrieky, frosty, as if a ghost were 
trying to sing to us.” The two great female writers that have 
thrown a splendour on the recent literature of England and 
^ France, are scornfully relegated to their purgatorial cells with 
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the kindred spirits to whom they lend their name, as . ^he Sands 
and Eliots and babbling cohue of celebrated scribbling women.” 
Charles Darwin — our highest scientific theorist — is placed below 
Erasmus, his elder brother, for intellect. Of his book Carlyle 
says he could never read a page, or waste the least thought on 
it. The magnificent generalization of ^^Development by Natural 
Selection” is wonderful to him only as indicating the capricious 
stupidity of mankind.” The old friend in whom he once thought 
to find a brother mystic, is discredited as the much macerated, 
changed, and fanaticized John Stuart Mill.” Charles Lamb and 
his sister are a sorry pair of phenomena.” Harriet Martineau 
appears as a possible shining matron of some big female estab- 
lishment, or mistress of some immense dress-shop Wilberforce 
is degraded into the famous nigger-philanthropist and drawing- 
room Christian ; and Comte is consigned to some mathematical 
Tartarus, as ^Hhe miserablest algebraic ghost I have yet met 
with among the ranks of the living.” In all this wrong-headed, 
unrighteous judgment, there is, no doubt, an occasional scintil- 
lation of veracious humour. The persons he describes have sat 
for their portraits ; but the portraits are not likenesses — they are 
caricatures. Carlyle is as sincere, as bitter, as prejudiced in his 
judgments, as Dante. Yet with all his scorn and hate, intel- 
lectual arrogance and ignorant intolerance, are mingled tender 
pity and sweet-hearted charity. 

The memoir of his wife was finished May 29, 1860; that of 
Edward Irving before the close of the year. Early in December, 
Carlyle became the victim of a friendly conspiracy, in which 
Professor Tyndall and Lady Ashburton took part. One day he 
found himself journeying to the Riviera, catching glimpses, as 
he approached his destination, of a bright sun, blue murmuring 
sea, glowing orange groves ; of Mentone hidden, and Ventimiglia 
Cape in view, and all earth a kind of l^aradise. At Mentone he 
stayed only a few months. 

On his return to London Mr. Carlyle's life resumed its 
wonted course. The companion of forty years gone from him, 
his niece, Mrs. Alexander Carlyle, acted as his ministering spirit. 
His house was ever open to old friends or stranger- visitors. He 
still walked, rode, or drove, wandering solitarily in London 
streets we have heard, even after the midnight hour. We have 
heard too that once, in the closing years of life, he laughed 
Jieartily at the reported answer of Emerson to a friend inquiling 
how he was, ** I am very well, thank you, only I have lost my 
mental faculties.” So irresistibly ludicrous to one who looked 
on the intellect as “ the highest heavenly gift^” was the idea of 
perfect health in association with that sovereign loss, which the 
American essayist bore with such cheerful indifference. 
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Tlje fin^shaclows closed round the old, much-sutFering man 
at last, jffls death took place in London, on Saturday morning, 
February 5. The body was taken to his native place in Scot- 
land. It was met by the relatives at Ecclefechan station. The 
peasantry and children assembled at the gates. While flowers 
lay on his coffin, amid the silence customary in Scotland at the 
last »ites, all that remained o*f Thomas Carlyle was laid in the 
village churchyard, there to rest in Eternity’s stillness.” 

Simple, unworldly, unostentatious, Carlyle declined all literary 
honours, refusing even the proffered degree of LL.D. He de- 
clined also the Grand Cross of the Bath. His acceptance, on 
the death of Manzoni, of the Prussian Order of Merit, was a soli- 
tary exception. Defiant in his isolation, heroic in his industry, 
of spotless purity of life, pitying while he censured, generous in 
his poverty, Carlyle, who lived through nearly three generations^ 
became a central figure, attracting or repelling, largely in- 
fluencing the thought and language of his age. For tliose who 
had drifted away from the old creeds his teaching had a singu- 
lar fascination. For those who wearied of the insincerities and 
unrealities around them it had also an appropriate attraction. 
Though anti-democratic, he had, he tells us, plenty of Radicalism.” 
Ardent young reformers welcomed in him a champion of 
their cause. The friends of order, of potent individualities, of 
active enterprise and imposing action — all those who dreaded 
democratic turbulence or personal lawlessness from the loss of 
discipline, fortified their arguments with the authority of his 
name. Others had said the same things as Carlyle, but their 
writings were not known, or, if known, they lacked the moral 
earnestness, the religious enthusiasm, the rhetorical splendour, 
the impressive manner, the punctuality and preciseness of aim 
and impact, which awakened kindred emotions in the student of 
Carlyle. 

Carlyle is sometimes regarded as a philosopher. He was a 
philosopher only in a very qualified sense. He saw some truths, 
not very remote or difficult to discern clearly, and gave them 
appropriate expression. He apprehended some few great generali 
zations, and traced them in detail, with a penetrating sagacity; 
He philosophized, withont being a philosopher. His true interest 
lay not in analysis, but synthesis. He jaw life as a whole ; sym- 
pathized with all varieties of human action and human charc^pter 
and penetrated into the depths of human nature, revealiug the 
secret motives which influence men, and interpreting the out- 
warjd expression of complicated thought and intricate emotion* 
He was not a poet ; but he had poetry in him in abundance. 
His art was rough-hewn, but it was art He makes men and 
places present to our eyes, coloured and shaped, as in reality^ 
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and, remembering the words of his great German i|\^nd, ** the 
spirit of the Real is the true Ideal,” he pierces to the very heart 
of an object, and shows us its essential form, bringing that object, 
be it place or person, not from some vanished world, some 
oriental clime or period of chivalry, but from the real world 
as it lies about us and within us,” It was principally through 
this vision and faculty divine, through this power of ''concrete 
representation,” that Carlyle’s genius made itself felt. 

Yet it would be unfair to say that he had not a philosophy in 
some sort, some incomplete theory of life and thought, if not a 
finished system. Professor Tyndall calls him our greatest spiritual 
teacher. In what does his teaching consist? 

Carlyle, supreme as may have been his capacity for science, 
was, as a matter of fact, anti-scientific. Everything like analysis 
was repugnant to him. Every truth that militated against his 
original prejudices was rejected. He speaks disparagingly of 
physiology,of astronomy, and with abhorrence of political economy. 
He actually sneers at the Zodiac, and, like Sydney Smith’s friend, 
would speak disrespectfully of the Equator. Ilis method was 
certainly not scientific. As little was it metaphysical. Meta- 
physics,” he says (and we gladly take his word lor it), “ is the 

attempt of the mind *to rise above the mind What 

strength of sinew or athletic skill will enable the stoutest athlete 
to fold his own body in his arms, and, by lifting, lift up himself? 
The Irish saint swam the Channel, carrying his head in his teeth, 
but the feat has never been imitated.” 

Carlyle called himself a Mystic, Mysticism, as we understand 
it, borrows a conception from popular theology or philosophy, 
and deals with it in an entirely subjective fashion. Emotions of 
wonder, love, adoration, curiosity, are converted into arguments. 
A current idea is accepted because the mystic is possessed with a 
transcendant admiration for a fancied corresponding object. As 
Carlyle superadded to the power and form of eloquent expression 
inherited from his peasant father, tones and colours borrowed 
from the spirit and manner of Jean Paul Richter ; so he found 
an oracular utterance or two in Emanuel Kant appropriate to his 
purpose. “ This world,” says the philosopher of the Pure Reason, 

is the world of appearances.” With its two grand fundamental 
appearances. Space and Time, echoes his pupil, the world is a mere 
phantasmal existence; if is the manifestation of spirit — of spirit 
which, though unimaginable and formless, is the only true reality. 
This spirit is the Divine Idea. It is the God of Carlyle. 

Questioned if his faith was Pantheistic, Carlyle answered, No! 
nor Pot-theistic either.” Glancing at Sterling s comment on a Per- 
sonal God, he calls it an abstruse and unspeakable matter. Of final 
causes, he admits, we can prove nothing. Marks of Design are 
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valuable who believes, ‘‘ useless for the poor atheist whom 

they have nit convinced and should not convince.” 'J’hus, accord- 
ing to Carlyle, there is no adequate evidence of the operath)n of 
a Creative Intelligence in Nature. The sole argument for his ex- 
istence is furnished from Within; it is to be found in the fact 
that the Mind seeks after such a Being. Tins is all (>arlyle has 
to teli us. His theology is futile ; his method barren. “ About 
the grand course of Providence and His final purposes with us, we 
can, he allows, know nothing ; man begins in darkness ; ends in 
darkness ; mystery is everywhere around and in us, under our 
feet, among our hands.” Here we touch on firmer ground. Re- 
ligion, as Kant intimates, has alfinities with I*oetry. A natural 
piety lies in the sense of the infinite mystery of existence, of 
the unspeakable power, beauty, and majesty of all this unintelli- 
gible world, in resignation to an external order which we recognize 
but cannot comprehend. 

We surmise that Carlyle was essentially of too noble a 
nature to mortify himself with meditations among the tomb- 
stones, or to sicken of metaphysical measlcvs, while speculating on 
the Immortality of the Soul. He realized, we would hope, the 
truth of that beautiful saying of Schleiennacher ; in the midst 
of the Finite to becoino one with the Infinite, and in every 
moment to be eternal, is the iinrnoitality of Religion.” ‘"Die 
Ewigkeit,” says the giant Jean Paul, “ ist auf der Erdo and 
Carlyle doubtless made himself immortal by proximately leading 
the life of the immortals. The hope, however, of a personal 
existence after death appears never to have left him. In lucid 
moments, ho writes in “Sartor Resartus,” “glimpses of an upper 
azure heaven are revealed to us.” In the touching memoir of 
his father he whispers, “ If it so please God, we shall in some higher 
state of being meet with one another, recognize one another.” 
“The possibility, nay, in some way, the certainty, of perennial 
existence daily grows plainer to me.” Three or four years ago, 
we are told by a well-known libera] Churchman, Carlyle spoke 
with plaintive tenderness of the great loss death would bring 
with it — “ the exclusion from God Almighty’s Theatre of 
Immensity/' qualifying it with a second feeling — “ What if 
Omnipotence, that has developed in me those pieties, those 
reverences, and infinite afiections, should actually have said, 

‘ Yes, poor mortals !* Such of you a.s have gone so far shall be 
permitted to go farther.' Hope. Despair not.” 

Carlyle's creed was plainly not dogmatic. It was the result of 
traditional belief, unverified interpretation of Nature, mystical 
idealizing emotion. But if of no Church and no definite creed, 
it is not to be doubted that he was intensely religious, oscillating 
it may be between' theistic and pantheistic conceptions of the 
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universe, but with an indestructible belief in an immiu^ent deity, 
a conscious divine life, a creative intelligence, with ari unquench- 
able hope of the immortality of the soul. 

The mythus of the Christian religion, he admits, referring to 
Voltaire. ‘Hooks not in the eighteenth century as it did in the 
eighth,” and demands the embodiment of the divine spirit of 
that religion in a new mythus. He regarded, and rightly^i we 
think, the life and death of Jesus of Nazareth as didactic and 
demonstrative. To the question, Does it teach us, does it show us 
nothing ? He replies, “ Through this, as through a miraculous 
window, the heaven of martyr-heroism, ‘ the divine depth of 
sorrow,’ of noble labour, and the unspeakable silent expanses of 
eternity, fiist in man’s history disclose tliemselves.” 

Carlyles Moral Philosophy was moulded on his cardinal 
principle of the supremacy of the heroic elements in human 
nature. The doctrine of Rights was to be superseded by the 
doctrine of Mights. Obedience, industry, veracity, order, 
permanence in all human relations ; faithful discharge of duty, 
not liberty, not self-development, not benevolent enterprise, were 
the qualities and practices he recommended as of paramount, 
almost exclusive importance. He had no recognizable criterion 
of the value of actions. The doctrine of Consequences, the 
beneficent principle which makes the welfare of humanity rightly 
understood, the final test and issue of all ethical conduct, he 
repudiated with contemptuous eloquence. The inhoni sense of 
right and wrong, the innate perception of the radical difference 
between the just and unjust, was the basis of his moral philosophy. 
The fragility of this ethical card-castle is obvious. Always resting 
on the principle of Force, Carlyle was only too often on the side 
of the strongest battalion ; his innate perception of the just 
was always distorted by his predilection ft>r the strong. In the 
case of the deplorable Jamaica disturbance, with all the attendant 
atrocities, the flogging of women as w’ell as men, the brutal 
recklessness, the rage of fire and sword, the violation of law 
which marked the suppression of the negro insurrection,* Mr. 
Carlyle, when the question was raised whether the British depen- 
dencies, perhaps Great Britain itself, were to be under the govern- 
ment of laws or of military license, peremptorily reversed the 
judgment of the Lord Chief Justice, deciding that there “must 
have been, and is and will be, coeval with human society, from its 
first begininngs to its ultimate end, an actual martial law of more 
validity than any other law whatever !” On the question of 
the American War, too, Carlyle s spiritual insight induced him 
to side with the aristocratic South — to favour, in short, the un- 
controlled despotism of a slave power, the triumph of which 
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would ha%#|inenaced civilization itself. His discourse on the 
Nigger Qu(.*tioii, first published in 181.9, while it has some 
scintillations of a higher morality, and occasionally deviates into 
sense, is mainly a wild rant, a ludicrous invective against the 
noble work of noble men, and of a nation in the hour of its purest 
disinterested action — the hour in which England agreed to give 
twenty millions sterling for the abolition of slavery. In all these 
instances Carlyle was on the side of the God of Forces/^ The 
point, however, which concerns us at the present moment is the 
proved inefficiency of the Intuition principle. For of what 
practical worth can it be, if in all such cases, cases of the utmost 
urgency, it is powerless to indicate the right and the just I Or 
what confidence can we have in the decisions of this ambiguous 
arbiter, when in the case of Mr. Spenctu' and Mr. Mill it decides a 
(question in the affirmative, and in that of Mr. Carlyle and Pro- 
fessor Tyndall it decides it in the negative. 

The same error, the wsatno worship of Power, which we have 
noted in the morality, reappears in the politics of Mr. Carlyle. 
AVe have rcicognizcd a truth in his “hero worship.'^ We regret 
that he misconceives and misapplies it. A.bsolute prostration 
before our “ greatest man,'' if we could find him, would be an 
act of idolatry that we should stoutly refuse. Besides, the “ in- 
finite hero” of Carlyle is as chimerical as the quasi-divine king 
of Aristotle. Mr. Carlyle is severe on the imbecilities of demo- 
cratic theorists. He enumerates the vices of democratic govern- 
ment. His opposition is not unreasonable. It is well that we 
should be warned of the dangers which await that form of 
government, as well as of those inseparable from imperial, 
regal, and every other form of government. There is a true demo- 
cracy, and there is a false denujcracy. We are as little inclined 
as Mr. Carlyle to “set the mob above the throne;" but we are 
not aware that philosophical Ihidicals require elementary lessons 
in politics, even from such a potent teacher as Mr. Carlyle. 

Bailey, the author of the “ Rationale of Political Represen- 
tation,” De Tocqueville, John Stuart Mill, even the. reforming 
enthusiast, Shelley, have all noted the disadvantages and dangers 
of an unqualified Democracy. 

Carlyle, who never omits an opportunity of inveighing against 
Bentham, was perhaps not aware that liis adversary, in his 
“ Examination of the French Declaration of Rights,” had 
objected long before him to this metaphysical doctrine, nor 
that another Radical waiter denounces the word “as the most 
dangerous weapon of anarchy.” 

Admitting the principle that the government of a people can 
only he satisfactorily conducted by the intelligent and capable few, 
we equally contend for the principle of a reasonable popular cou- 
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trol. We could never consent, with Mr. Carlyle, degrade 
the British Parliament into a mere Information Office, where 
the ‘‘Governing Man’’ may inquire wdthin, for Mr. Carlyle is 
graciously pleased to concede it a permanent existence; not 
indeed to represent the collective wisdom, but, as he sarcastically 
suggests, “the condensed folly of the nation.” Happily there 
is little danger that the admirers of personal governAient, 
whether ultra-imperialists, anti-parliarnentary Positivists, pala- 
vering patriots, with Irish howls for Irish melodies, or hero- 
worshipping disciples of Mr. Carlyle, will ever demolish our 
Representative Government. AVhatever revisions or limitations 
may be needed for its improvement, the system itself will never 
be destroyed. “ The House of Commons, the archetype of all 
the representative assemblies which now^ meet in the Old or 
New World,” may doubtless be modified for the better ; but to 
substitute for it a hero, a dictator, or commercial triumvirate, as 
Carlyle or Comte would have us do, would be to sell the birth- 
right of English and European liberty, and betray the cause of 
human advancement. 

As a politician, Mr. Carlyle was unable to side with either of 
the two great parties into which England has so long been 
divided. If ho had no faith in modern Liberalism, or Democratic 
Reform, he had still less in the “ old hidebound Toryism,” ana- 
thematizing it as “overgrown imposture, supported, not by human 
Reason, but by blustering and brazen lying, superadded to mere 
brute force.” To the Reform Movement and the Household 
Suffrage Measure of 18()7 he was boisterously hostile. Among 
the anotiymous, traitorous politicians who brought it about, the 
jugglers of ail unconscious and deeper dye, he implicitly includes 
Gladstone, Mill, and Bright. A distinguished statesman on the 
other side he satirizes as “a clever, conscious juggler, as a super- 
lative Hebrew conjuror, spell-binding all the great lords, great 
parties, great interests of England to his hand in this manner, 
and leading them by the nose, like helpless, mesmerized, som- 
nambulant cattle, to such issue.” 

Although Mr. Carlyle was no believer in revolutions, or even 
pacific popular reforms, we will not assert that he was no friend 
to the people ; although he was for ever inveighing against the 
progress of the species, he appears to us to admit the probaliility 
of the slow but sure ascension of mankind on the heights of 
material and spiritual well-being. “The progress of mau,’^ 
he declares, in his “ Characteristics,” “ towards higher and nobler 
developments of whatever is highest and noblest in him, lies 
not only prophesied to Faith, but now written to the eye of 
observation.” While scornfully rejecting the very notion of 
iberty, fraternity, equality, Carljde willingly allowed that “the 
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better of all countries begin to understand eacli other, to 

love each ^iher, and to help each other.” Long ago lie foresaw 
that the tendency of our Western civilization is to a universal 
European coinnion-weal ; that the wisest in all nations will coin> 
municatc and co-operato ; that Europe will again have its true 
sacred college and council of Amphictyons ; wars will become 
rare?, less inhuman ; and, in the course of centuries, such delirious 
ferocity in nations, as in individuals it already is, may be pro- 
scribed and become obsolete for ever.” Carlyle, moreover, had a 
profound sense of the continuity of human life. The present, 
he declares, is the living sum-total of the past ; society he defines 
as the vital articulation of many individuals, into a new 
collective individual : the .standing wonder of our ocistonce, 
a true region of the supernatural ; a second all-embracing life, 
wherein our first individual life becomes doubly and trebly 
alive, and whatever of infinitude is in us, bodies itself forth and 
becomes visible and active. 

These cosmopolitan sjx^culation.s, which approximate to cor- 
responding conclusions of the founders of Positivism, did not 
in any degree prejudice the patriotic devotion of (Carlyle. His 
loyalty to the land of his birth, his attachment to the university 
where he was educated, his affection towards persons and places 
wherein ho had been interested, his disposition to recognize even 
the claims of an unborn humanity, are touchingly attested in 
the Deed of 1807, whereby, out of the love, favour, and affection 
which he bore to the University of Edinburgh, and from his 
interest in the advancement of education in his native Scotland 
as elsewhere, lie founded and endowed out of the revenues of 
Craigenputtoch, left him by his wife, the ten ecjual John W<'lsli 
Scholarships. “ Heroic young .souls, struggling for what i.s 
highest,” will surely liold in gTciteful remembrance the name of 
this generous benefactor. 

The prodigious impression which the genius of Carlyle made 
on a contemporary generation is not difficult to explain. The 
epoch at which be appeared was iiiarked by great intellectual 
restlessness, by eager curiosity, by a bewildering, involuntary 
scepticism. The teaching of Coleridge helped to generate this 
mental fermentation ; Oxonian theology inflamed it ; Latitu- 
dinarianism aggravated the symptoms. Everywhere political, 
social, religious questions were forced on the attention of the 
young. German literature, of which little was then known in 
England, awakened an intense curiosity. Carlyle was one of 
its most zealous interpreters ; and in the essay.s on the great 
German poets, as on those of Voltaire and Diderot, ideas N\ere 
expressed, thoughts suggested, opinions avowed, which awakened 
interest, gratified curiosity, or aroused a sympathetic enthusiasm. 
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Ardent minds, thirsting for knowledge, and indiaWt at the 
insincerities, the non-beliefs and half-beliefs of soml life, dis- 
cussions on “ prevenient grace and the colour of the bishop's 
nightmare/’ — The youth of that day sought a solution of the 
problems of life and mind in the writings or the conversations 
of a man whose power and earnestness were as indubitable as 
his vigorous diction, his picturesque presentation, and hfe hu- 
morous originality of utterance were arresting and stimulating. 
It was in vain for older and soberer minds to protest against the 
gnarled, eccentric, Gothic architecture of Ins sentences. The 
form, the structure, it might be allowed, was lawless enough; but 
in all this anarchy of language there was a Titanic grandeur, a 
primaeval simplicity, a rugged sublimity, and a human sympathy, 
worth cartloads of elegant commonplace. The very phrases in 
Carlyle’s prophetic outpourings were pregnant and apophtheg- 
matic. The mantle of the old Scottish Reformer seemed to 
have fallen on him. As the Knox of of the nineteenth century, 
he preached, he prophesied, he inspired, he revived hope, he 
encouraged effort, he aided aspiration. In his wide range of 
thought there was scarcely a subject on which he did not touch. 
Religion, poetry, literature, history, biography, society, were the 
topics which his genius illustrated. He was as the angel in the 
Christian legend who troubled the motionless waters. The circles 
proceeding Irorn that central force multiplied and expanded. The 
induence, indeed, was hardly creative — it was alterative, it made 
the heart beat, it made the eyes open ; it seemed to explode 
archaic, insincere, fashionable beliefs, and to give tlio promise of 
a higher creed and a nobler practice. 

It is not as a philosopher that Carlyle will live. It is as a 
poet — though his poetr}^ has no form as an artist, though eccen- 
tric in his art — that he impresses us ; his literary reputation will 
rest on his achievements in biography and history. He was not 
original in his teaching. His metaphysic, such as it is, he 
fished out of the “ wild, whirling vortex” of Kant ; his hero- 
worship he distilled from the theosophic wine of Fichte; from 
Fichte, too, he borrowed his favourite doctrine of unconscious 
genius; from Swift he took his “ Philosophy of Clothes;'’* and his 
general inspiration he drew from one of the Unquestionable Im- 
mortals, his friend and correspondent, Goethe. But if he pro- 
claimed no doctrine, if he founded no school, if he was inferior to 
some of his contemporaries in reflective faculty or generalizing 
reach, logical acuteness and consecutiveness, be has bequeathed us 
breathing pictures of the historic past ; has shown us the acts, 
told us the words, chronicled the loves and hatreds, triumphs and 
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suffering&cftelineated the very trick and manner of ancestral and 
contempopry men and women. As a spiritual teacher, as an 
inspiring orator, as a brilliant Opposition speaker his influenci' 
will wane with the waning years. But as an historic‘al painter, 
as a philosophical humourist, as a literary artist, Thomas Carlyle 
will have a share in the perennial existence which is the 
assuted inheritance of “the splendours in the firmament of Time, 
that may be eclipsed, but are extinguished not.” 




Art. Vn. — S hould University Degrees be given to 

Women ? 

A MEMOHIAL was last year presented to the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, praying the Senate to admit 
properly qualified woinoii to examinations and degrees in the 
University. This memorial was widely and influentially sup- 
ported throughout the kingdom ; and in regard to it, and to 
similar representations made at the same time by the authorities 
of Girtou College, by the Local Committee for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women connected with Newnhain Hall, and by many 
resident members of the Senate, a special Syndicate was ap- 
pointed to consider the whole question. The Report of this 
Syndicate recommended the Senate to grant the prayer of the 
memorialists to the extent of admission to honour examina- 
tions, while admission to degrees is left open for future decision. 
This Report has just been accepted in the Senate by an over- 
whelming majority. That the outside public were justified in 
urging such a demand on the authorities of the University, must 
be evident when we reflect that the issue raised by this memorial 
is one of national hygiene, of national intellect, an<l of national 
morality. That the decision of such a question should be left 
to the chance medley of conflicting educational cliques in 
Cambridge would be a grave misfortune. All experience proves 
that in broad questions of principle the opinion of local authorities 
is so much biassed by considerations of temporary expediency, 
and by difficulties of detail, as seriously to diminish its value as 
a guide to true action. 

Apart from any general considerations of the social or moral 
importance of the admission ofi women to our historic universi- 
ties, it seems demonstrable that the public have a right to 
demand this admission for tide whole body of women who are 
engaged in the work of teaching, whether publicly in schools or 
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as governesses in private families. Until some dpV qualified 
and responsible body corporate has undertaken to educate and to 
certify the attainments of such women, the public can have 
no guarAntee of honesty and efficiency in schools for girls. 
Such schools used to be the creations and the creatures of 
advertisements, their existence and their success depended on 
the tradesmanlike tact of the lady principal and the goo^-will 
of the parents with whom she had to deal. Such a system is 
most unfavourable to healthy morality and to true education. 
Here and there a w'ornan of unusual ability may have had 
strength enough to swim against the Maelstrom, and to create 
a deserved reputation that has stood her in the place of a 
University degree. But, generally speaking, girls schools used 
to be, and in the nature of things were compelled to be, in 
truth and worth, very nearly on a level with pictorially advertised 
patent medicines. 

For governesses a University degree is even more neces- 
sary than for the teachers in girls schools. The first condition 
for the possibility of true training is that the teacher should be 
loved and respected. Children naturally take their cue from 
parents and friends ; and if their governess be not held in the 
respect to which her profession entitles her, they can get no 
good from her, but are sure to get harm, intellectually and 
morally, no matter how conscientiously she may strive to do 
her duty. The welfare of the nation demands that an inflexible 
outside power should interpose to protect this most important 
class of educational workers from the supercilious neglect which 
otherwise is almost inevitable. An authority, against which there 
can be no afipeal, must weed the ranks of this branch of the 
teaching profession of innumerable incapables, and thus, by 
giving a guarantee of efficiency on the one side, gradually create 
the instinctive habit of courtesy on the other. Here, perhaps 
even more than in public schools, the value of a formal degree 
will be felt ; for the more vulgar, the more worldly-minded 
parents are, the more will they be impressed by the outward 
insignia of educational rank. 

The essential principle here contended for has already been 
practically acknowledged by the general acceptance of the local 
examinations of Oxford and Cambridge as a test for girls’ 
schools. These have at least given the death-blow to the old 
orthodox ideal of female education. But the principle is thus 
acknowledged only imperfectly and in an undesirable direction. 
These examinations are practically equivalent to an^oflScial test 
of the relative value of the teaching given in the diSerent 
schools of the land. They substitute a genuine for an unverifi- 
able advertisement ; but they necessarily foster the advertising 
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spirit, \vhi(A so far is a bad thing. The plain duty of the 
Universitic.’^s is to go to the fountain-head at once, and to bring 
the teachers themselves under their direct influence. And if 
women who have adopted teaching as their profession must, in 
the inten^sts of public morality and of sound education, be 
admitted to University examinations and degrees, then it is 
botlf useless and mischievous to attempt to debar other women 
from the same privilege. The most valuable clement in a 
University education is, that it is a liberal, not a technical (educa- 
tion ; on (3 that brings its recipient into living contact with 
people of all classes and occupadons. Professionalism is per- 
nicious everywhere, but most pernicious in the (!ase of those who 
educate the young. 

Two objections must bo considered at this point of the dis- 
cussion. Tiie first is important in theory, but is of no conc(?rii 
in practice ; the second is of small theoretical conse(|uence, but 
of considerable practical weight. 

It may be said that our arguments prove a necessity for an 
efficient University and for proper (*ducational tests for women ; 
but, it may be asked, why should not women have a University 
and examinations of thrnr own? Practically this objection is 
irrelevant. No such measure is advocatial : women themselves 
do not desire it. Those men who affect a desire for s\ich a 
scheme were accurately described, during the reccant discussion 
in the Arts School of the Report of the Syn(hcat(‘, as being 
‘^wolves in sheep’s clothing.'’ Umh^rlying such proj)osaIs is the 
tacit assumption that women must he gauged by a standard of 
intellectual attainment different from that suitable for men ; and 
this is precisely the assiimp tionwhich ail who take a sinc'ere in- 
terest in women’s education most strenuously oppose, and none 
more steadfastly and emphatically than v/omen thcmiselvos. It i,s 
this assumption which has been botli intellectually and morally 
the bane of female edu^pation in past ag(s. Anything is good 
enough for a woman,” is the practical outcome of all these polite 
pretences. A separate standard for women must inevitably be a 
second-rate standard. 1'ho plea, moreover, implies a radical mis* 
conception of the nature of a University. A University for onti 
sex is a contradiction in terms. A University is a coiporation 
that lepresents and embodies the highest possible development 
of the mind and morale of liumanity ; all class exclusiveness, 
therefore, of whatever kind, is fatal to its fundamental idea. 
Every form and phase of human thought should be adequately 
represented in a University, and in all departments the higltest 
imaginable standard alone is to be tolerated. A University 
composed exclusively of military men, a University composed 
exclusively of Nonconformists, a University composed exclusively 
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of clergymen — each of these is less anomalous thanla University 
founded exclusively for the benefit of women. Tn|ifc the exist- 
ing Universities are now appropriated exclusively for the benefit 
of men is an unintentional accident of history ; it is so far a 
defect, and nothing could be more absurd than, without com- 
pelling cause and with open eyes, to copy and perpetuate, in a still 
more pernicious form, the blunders of tlie past. • 

The other objection takes a practical form, and has been 
recognized and accepted by the recent decision of the Senate. 
“ Let women by all means have access to the best teaching and 
the strictest examinations on terms of perfect equality with 
men, and, for the benefit of those whose professional status 
needs it, let their success in study be authoritatively certified ; 
but why give them degrees — above all, why give them those 
degrees which are little more than credentials given to ordi- 
nary men for ordinary diligence in the prescribed routine of 
tlui University ?” 

This objection has at least so much weight that a competent 
and well -selected Syndicate has shaped its Report with the 
express object of avoiding it. 

Logically it is untenable. I'hat women should bo admitted 
to share on equal terms with men in the hard work and the 
severe stress of competitive examinations, and then should be 
denitnl those concessions to the pardonable weaknesses of human 
nature for which an Alma Mater has wisely provided, is plainly 
irrational, not to say unjust. If there should bo any difference 
between the sexes, it is men, not women, who might fairly 
be called upon to forego the luxuries of flaunting hoods and 
stri'aming ribbons, and the mere outward titles of distinction. 
These things have, however, a value ; to a schoolmaster, to a 
medical man, they are equivalent to a guarantee of some fifty or 
hundred per cent, inreease in solid income and social power ; 
and to all men they at least mean inofeasod social weight and 
influence. But they must mean exactly the same things to a 
school mistress or a woman who practises medicine. There can 
be no doubt, if practical experience proves hereafter that there 
is a stoaily demaiid among women for the higher education of 
the Universities, that this irrational distinction between the sexes 
will be sooner or later abolished, arid that the full prayer of the 
memorial will hereafter be unconditionally granted. 

But at present there is a strong prejudice against degrees for 
wojnen. Even the most advanced male advocate of the claims 
of women can probably remember the time when he himself 
shared this prejudice. They are considered unwomanly and 
American. Time alone can remove this traditional feeling. 
But it is worth while to examine the basis upon which it rests. 
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Partly, no ^oubt, because a degree is a symbol of j)ublicity and 
self-asserticli. The instinct of seclusion, the instinct of the 
harem and the zenana, is an instinct wiiich is really a social 
modification of the essential instinct of the male ; an instinct 
the perpetual strength of which is therefore secured by th(.‘ law 
of natural selection. In so hxr as men are animal in feeling and 
selfiiAin thought, so far will they regard women as their personal 
property ; and every assertion of individuality, of personal rights 
on t|ie part of women, grates against their most deeply-rooted 
egoistical sensitiveness. But what we should wish to see is the 
gradual subjection of this feeling to instincts of a higher and 
purer kind. Time, however, is essential to this process. In 
questions touching on the fundamental feelings of sex, time and 
custom are almost omnipotent. 

Probably this phase of the feeling, which we must remember 
has among ourselves been exaggerated and stereotyped by cur- 
rently accepted interpretations of canonical Scripture that 
accord with it, is the main root, if not the solo root, of the pre- 
judice against degrees for women. There may be an under- 
current of true feeling also in the prejudice; but so far as the 
feeling is true, it holds good for men as much as for women. It 
is unwomanly to court distinction, to aim at applause, to seek 
for some mark by which one may ho separaieti off from the 
iynohile valgus. But it is unmanly too. The only true pabmt 
of nobility lies in the confessed icA <Ucn ; and wherever titles 
and degrees are used by man or woman for any other end 
than for service sake, they thereby become vulgar and con- 
temptible, The admission of women to University degrees may 
be of service to men hereafter by forcing them t-o realize this 
truth. We sometimes meet with men who have obtained ftorne 
exceptional degree, perliaps from an inferior source, whoso every 
inflection of voice and trick of manner shows their perpetual 
consciousness of the di|J.inction. The sight of such men is the 
best proof that the vulgarity of academic titles is not restricted 
to one sex alone. Assuming that the admission of women to 
University examinations and degrees is a thing inevitable in the 
future, we have to consider the moral effect of such a system on 
the women subjected to it. 

Two points must here be considered — one common to all sys- 
tems of competitive education, the other peculiar to our historic 
Universities, where residence and acadenuc supervision are en- 
forced as necessary qualifications for the right to compete. 

What, then, is the moral and hygienic effect of competitive 
examinations in their natural working on men and women sub- 
jected to them ? 

One objection to them is easily disposed of. It is commonly 
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said that there are many cases of injured health rcl’mlting from 
the stress of such examinations. But such statem^^nts involve 
a charitable yet a mischievous illusion. All that such examina- 
tions can do is to detect latent ill-health, to make a man aware 
of some weakness befoni unsuspected. If after such warning the 
man is foolish enough to force himself to go on, he must take the 
consequeivces. He is to blame, not the examinations. Broken 
health after an examination means in all cases a wilful disregard 
of Nature’s voice ; it means in all cases forcing oneself to wt^rk by 
some kind of unnatural stimulant, physical or emotional. Thus 
examinations weed out the weak, and deservedly punish those 
among them who seek to gain undeserved success by futile 
attempts to conceal tliat weakness. People who sneer at com- 
fu'titive examinations sliould remember that, so far as outward 
inlluences are concern(‘d, it is by an Aeonian process of com- 
jietitive examination that the monad has been developed into the 
man. The whole upward progress of civilization equally involves 
the unrestricted operation of the law of competition. To destroy 
competition is to destroy the possibility of healthy evolution. 

We must, moreover, remember that, on the broad average, 
physical weakness is correlated to moral weakness. 'Tendencies 
to disease and tendencies to vice are closely associated. Thus 
the law of competition secures the moral as well as the ]:)hysical 
])rogress of the race And these general considerations are 
obviously unrestricted by distinctions of sex- they apply to men 
and women alike. 

But there is a positive and individual as well as a nc'gative 
and genera] application of this principle. Tlie fact that compe- 
titive examinations weed out the weak is so well known and of 
such paramount importance, that there is thus created a sense of 
moral obligation about matters of hygiene which could not 
otherwise exist. In one exceptional instance indeed, that of the 
Jewish race, a code of hygiene, emho^ed and disguised in a 
code of religious ceremonial, became part and parcel of a nation’s 
life. But elsewhere the disregard of hygiene is world-wide and 
hopeless. Medical men denounce stays, tight lacing, and many 
other follies : educated and intelligent women hear their remon- 
strances, and pay no manner of attention to them. Nothing 
short of the pressure of stern necessity will ever induce men or 
women to take care of their own health. Men are bad enough, 
but women are simply beyond cure in their recklessness about 
their owu bodily welfare. But when a man is training for a 
prize-fight or a walking-match, or when he is preparing for the 
Tripos at Cambridge or the Schools at Oxford, he takes good 
care of himselt ; and not only that, he becomes a “preacher of 
righteousness to his friends and kinsfolk. 
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The morat effects of competitive examinations on women will 
be even mo%i beneficial than the hygienic effects* for these exami- 
nations wilf develop and strengthen precisely those habiisin which 
women are naturally most deficient, and for which their ordinary 
course of after-life gives th(' least scope. Order, method, and ex- 
actitude, the careful adjustment of means to ends, systematic self- 
repression and self-control, stodfast perseverance in whatever is 
undertaken, constant avoidance of all that would tend to hinder 
the attainment of a proposed end — these are all moral qualities 
that are essential to the highest goodness, and they are qualitic‘s 
that are pre-eminently fostenid by the system of rigid and 
accurate competitive examinations. It is a fact attested by 
experienced University tutors, that in the majority of in- 
stances men who take high degr(‘es are also men of high moral 
character. 

There is, moreover, one virtue in which women, as a rule, 
are defective, which competitive examinations will tend to 
develop — the virtue of truthfulness. The old orthodox system 
of girls’ education in many ways fostered untruthfulness. Idiose 
who have boon in the East are well aware that the habit of 
regarding oneself as living for the will and j)leasiiro of another 
creates an instinctive tendency to lie. They also know that this 
tendency is equally fostered by the habit of looking at all events 
through the colouring medium of individual emotions, and by 
the want of training in the accurate observation and exact de- 
scription of facts. All these elements co-exist in the orthodox 
ideal of female education, and are aggravated by the fact that 
the chief end of that education is outward appearance and 
graceful accomplishment. We cannot therefore be sur])rised 
that women too often resemble the typical Hindu ; and clearly 
the system of competitive examinations lays the axe to the root 
of all these tendencies by comped ling the habit of exactitudes of 
thought and exactitude^f expression, anel by giving to life and 
thought a definite aim triat is incapable of favouritism, and one^ 
that takes no account of anything beyond actual and proved 
attainment. 

What has hitherto been said is applicable to all competitive 
examinations that are honestly and efficiently conducted. But 
there are considerations that apply with special force to women 
which add very greatly to the weight of all that has thus been 
urged, when these examinations (as at Oxford and Cambridge) 
are the ultimate consummation of the training given by the 
corporate life of a College. 

For one thing, in examinations thus conducted those evils so 
universally and justly reprobated, which by many are supposed 
to be inseparable from public intellectual competition, are at 
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least reduced to a. minimum. When, as in the «case of the 
Indian Civil Service, the examiners constitute a separate class, 
who have no other connection with the examinees \ when the 
tutors are men whose livelihood depends solely on their success 
in passing their pupils, who therefore make the chances of 
examination and th(3 crotchets of examiners the serious study of 
a lifetime; above all tilings, when the examination in itsellp has 
no value, but when the heaviest pecuniary and professional 
rewards hang upon its results, then plainly there is every in- 
ducement to foster “cram” both with tutor and pupil. Yet 
jiractical experience has proved that, even under these con- 
ditions, as disadvantageous as they can possibly be, the good, 
both intellectual and moral, far outweighs the evil. And it is 
obvious that at Oxford and Cambridge the conditions that exist 
are exactly the opposite of these. 

Those who have known by personal experience what honour 
examinatioiis at our historic Universities are, know well how 
deeply those examinations arc connected with the spiritual 
aspects of our b(nng. Lifelong friendships, sacred resolves, self- 
denying inspirations, find their roots far down in the outward 
conditions and tlie inevitable associations of contests for scholar- 
ships and degrees. Men who might otherwise never have met 
hecomo marked out as close competitors for a high position in 
the honour list, and thereby realize what David and Jonathan 
realized as the result of a predestined rivalry. The Tripos would 
need no other justification than the extent to which it develops 
in University men the habit and the capacity for that generous 
self-forgetfulness which is the groundwork of the highest phases 
of human life. But the Tripos lists have other associations 
besides those connected with the active present, 'i'licy carry 
us back to an abiding past. They remind us of the intellectual 
work of the dead, of the sacred fire so reverently cherished by 
them, and by them with clearer flame handed on to us. A still 
small voice ever speaks to us from behild the veil, and tells us 
that our highest gifts are not our own — are but a talent entrusted 
to us for others' good and for service sake. Until women are 
admitted on equal terms into membership with the Universities, 
the full educational value of these historic influences will never 
be properly appreciated. 

This view of the general effects of the higher education of 
women in our Universities would be incomplete without some 
reference to its influence on the development of their special 
functions and characteristics as women. That a University 
education will tend to unfit women for domestic life, and will 
make them less attractive to men, is a proposition which may 
seem plausible, and is firmly believed by many of the opponents 
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of the movoiiient ; but it is deuionstrably a fallacy. So far even 
as attractiveness goes, it is a historic fact that brain often counts 
for far mor»^ than beauty. “Jane Eyre” is a typical and pro- 
foundly true embodiment of one of the best established laws of 
human nature — viz., that a woman of liighly developed intellect, 
who is ever so plain and unattractive in person, can command the 
passionate and lifelong devotion of men who are far enough 
from being either saints or heroes. Tlie social history of Greece 
presents some striking illustrations of this law. A perfect 
realization in Athenian life of the trite maxim, that “a woman’s 
sphere is her home,’^ led to some singular and significant results. 
It created the institution of the “ llotsera}/’ and was one main 
factor in the development of some ugly features of ancient 
morals, which hardly admit of public discussion. On the other 
hand, wherever the s(^xcs have been allowed a nearly equal 
share of public freedom and educational advantages, wherever 
the maxim has be(m to any extent realized between men and 
women “ ubi tu Cains ego Caia,” there has been in the same 
proportion a development of the highest ideal of ’wedded life 
and conjugal fidelity. Indeed, it is only in a country where 
women have enjoyed, in spite of all drawbacks, a large share 
both of political freedom and educational advantages tlmt it 
could be possible for a poet to grasp such a thought as that which 
the Laureate has embodied in one line — 

“ 1 have led her home, my love, iny only f tic 

Tt is just because men of the educated classes in our country 
find in their wives their dearest and most intimate friends that 
our national character and national physique are what they are. 

Again, the higher education of women will tend to develop 
domestic excellence. Thorougli, honest, and well tested intel- 
lectual work is so far a guarantee of thoroughness in everything. 
It is sometimes said that the mathematical Tripos at Cambridge 
produces few able mathematicians. Be it so: Newtons are 
born, not made. The object of the Tripos is not to make mathe- 
maticians, but to train men (and hereafter women) who are* 
capable of doing anything thoroughly and well. To have been 
a high wrangler ought to be, and, speaking generally, is, a proof 
that a man will succeed as a lawyer, a doctor, a clergyman, a 
schoolmaster, or a settlor in the backwoods, if needs be. It means 
that the man’s whole nature is thoroughly drilled and in sound 
working order ; that he is accustomed to foresight and the 
adjustment of means to ends ; and that he habitually economizes 
to the utmost his time and his labour. In all this there is nothing 
that is not as applicable to women as to men. 

There is indeed something to be said on the other side of this 
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question; but the point we contend for is this, tlmt whatever 
practical defects there may be in a University education for 
women, these same defects exist in a more marked dt^ree in the 
relation of that education to men. For one example of these de~ 
fects, there can be no doubt that intellectual work ought always 
to be balanced by practical work and emotional exercise. But the 
best and most successful men in our Universities always do ^cure 
tliis, though tliey may do so unconsciously and without specu- 
lating on the reasons which should make such a course compul- 
sory. Little as they may think about it, the success of such men 
in the Tripos is largely due to this judicious balance in the drill- 
ing of the brain. And this admixture of the practical and the 
emotional with the intellectual is more necessary for men than it 
is for women, just in proportion as the brain of man is presumably 
more highly developed, and therefore more delicate, than the 
brain of women. Those who object to a University education 
for women on the ground that it is too absorbingly intellectual; 
and so injurious to a woman’s nature, ought ct fortiori^ for the 
same reason, to object to a University education for men. The 
only practical force of this objection lies, not against a University 
education for women, but against any foolish restrictions that 
would tend to keep the students of Newnhain and Girton from 
free access to such means of practical work and indirect moral 
culture as are open to men. 

Lastly, the higher education of women will obviously fit 
them for what, after all, is their great function, that of 
maternity. On the one hand, none but highly educated 
women are qualified to train their children intellectually and 
morally. Even if we had the best imaginable schools aud 
governesses ; even if as a nation we renounced that pernicious 
pi’overb, '‘a woman’s sphere is lier home,” and learned to recog- 
nize the complementary doctrine that alone makes it true, ‘‘a 
man’s sphere is his home even if men who think women fools 
should cease to leave them to bear the undivided burden of the 
education of their children ; even if sucli a miracle were to 
Irappen as that English fathers should awake to the fact that 
the moral responsibility of fatherhood cannot be shifted on to the 
shoulders of the clergyman and the house-master of a public 
school ; still, to the end of time the intellectual, the moral, and 
the spiritual infiiience of the mother must in some respects 
remain unique and paramount. It is impossible for a woman 
to have such influence in full perfection if her intellect be un- 
developed. There is no lie more bottomless than the lie that 
associates saintliness with stupidity, devotion with dulness, and 
makes an obedient ignorance the mother and the nurse of 
Christian faith. On the other hand, we must not forget the law 
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of heredity. ''Science has not yet determined the manner in which 
the inherita^^ce of moral and physical qualities is divided between 
the parents. Possibly the exact law is not discov(‘rable : possibly 
all moral and physical qualities may be inherited from either 
parent. But it is at least certain that so long as the brains of 
women are not fully cultured, their offspring cannot have half 
the cltances they would otherwise have. The dulness, the inca- 
pacity of the common run of men are no doubt chiefly due to 
the foct that their mothers are but half developed, that while 
no expense is spared in educating the future fathers of the race, 
the future mothers arc put off with anything that may come to 
hand, and are taught to look upon idleness, elegance, and 
marriage as the end of their existence. 

There is one other aspect of the Memorial which has a special 
and technical bearing ; but even here we shall find that the 
gain to the community at large altogether outweighs the gain 
to the few individuals concerned. If degrees in the University 
of Cambridge are thrown open to women, degrees in medicine 
will be included, as there is in Cambridge an efficient, if com- 
paratively a small, medical school. Of the fitness of medicine as 
a profession for women we need not speak : of the justice of 
throwing open that profession to women we need also say 
nothing. But of the advantage to male medical students of 
doing HO we shall say a few words. 

If there be any one quality that, above all others, is essential 
to genuine success in a medical career, it is perfect purity of 
thought and feeling. No doubt there is such a thing as profes- 
sional purity ; no doubt there are men who are faultless when in 
the sick chamber or the drawing-room, whose private lives will not 
bear scrutiny. No doubt, too, this halCpiirity is much more (‘asily 
attained than the wliole- hearted consecration of the entire life to 
honour and to truth. Yet the success attainable by such men 
is of an essentially inferior kind, and the sooner medical 
students are forced to feel this the better for them. No simpler 
plan for securing this end could be adopted than the admission 
of women as medical students on terms of perfect equality ; 
and though such admission may be distasteful to some men — 
though it may produce a more or less painful sense of constraint 
and shame, at least at first — yet to all njen who honestly accept 
the discipline thus laid upon them, the gain will far outweigh the 
pain. For a medical man must learn to be positively as well as 
negatively pure ; he must acquire that enthusiastic passion for 
service which will consume all the dross of his lower nature, 
and to be compelled to associate with women students from the 
very outset of his coarse will go a long way towards bracing 
up his moral nature to the tension requisite for true success, 
[Vol. CXV. No. CCXXVni.]-Nw Series, Vol. LIX. No. II. K K 
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We have, so far, spoken only of the advantage# to be derived 
by women themselves, and by society through their education and 
influence. But the gain to the women admitted as students at 
Cambridge will be small «as compared with the gain to the 
University itself. When philanthropists denounced and depre- 
cated the slave traffic of the Southern States, how seldom did 
they dwell upon what, after all, was a main element* in the 
question. The miseries and the wrongs of the slaves were great 
but not loss great than was the moral harm done to their 
masters. If we look at things in a true light, we shall see that 
it was the oppressors, not the oppressed, who were really to be 
pitied. To the wretch who had spent his life in slripfdng and 
whipping women in the calaboose, what a message of mercy was 
brought by the trump of doom that bade him rise from his slimy 
hell, and called him, after long endurance of suffering and 
starvation, to march to death under Stonewall Jackson. So, 
too, witli ourselves at home, in lesser issues the law is still the 
same. The present movement for the admission of women to 
the Universities is clearly analogous to, indeed is in one sense 
only an extension of, the conflict that resulted in the abolition of 
religious tests in the Universitie.s. The same spirit of privilege and 
exclusiveness, the same dulness of a perverse orthodoxy that 
strove to bar the gates then, bars them now. Then, as now, the 
issues were of national importance : then, as now, the question 
was brought home to the national conscience by individual 
instances of hardship and privation. Yet then, as now, it was 
the Universities themsehas that suffered most from the evil 
spirit that possessed them. These tests admirably secured within 
the privileged pale the survival of tin* least moral and the least 
spiritual. Happily, this insane parody of evolution is no longer 
a possibility, but the moral miasma it has generated still remains; 
and many weary decades must pass before the paralysis, the 
torpor, the spiritual death it hvas spread around can be finally 
dissipated before the life-giving breath of Liberty and Truth. 
J ust so is it in the present conflict. Who does not remember 
that, when women were wholly excluded from the University, the 
fruits of such exclusion were manifest enough ? In the most 
cultured sets of undergraduate society one might hear the senti- 
ment openly expressed as an accepted axiom, that, after all, 
women were only meant to look pretty and to have children. 
And the inevitable correlatives of this doctrine were abundant, 
if not univervsal. The kind of songs that used to be sung after 
suppers, the things that were pictured and pencilled on every 
back wall, the talk that was freely bandied about in the lecture- 
room, the corner of the college chapel, and sometimes even in the 
dining-hall — these things seem more like the remembrance of 
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some hideous "nightmare than possibilities of sober fact. lUit a 
great change appears to have gradually taken place of late years. 
A belief in the equal rights and equal responsibilities of ^vomen 
seems to have leavened at least the intelligent part of the under- 
graduate world ; and to the same extent, and by virtue of the 
same causes, purity of thought and purity of speech have become 
the accepted rule. How much more will this be the case when 
Avomen shall have a recognized place in the University ; how 
much more wdien there are, as hereafter there will bo, Hostels for 
women in Trinity and St. John's, and tlie last remnants of 
monastic disease and rnedimval impurity shall have been purged 
from the statutes of the Senate. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION*. 


[ Ihulet the above title a limited portion of the. “ WeahmuHter Jicview^' i^ oecaHiovciUff 
net apart for the rcreptionof able Articles, which, tliomjh hnrmonizhuj with the 
geuer<d spirit and aims of the Jtctdcw, niaif contain opinions at variance with 
the particular ideas or meaMures it advocates. The object of the Editors, in 
iatrodurinff this department, is to facilitate the expression of opinion hp men 
if high mental power and enUnre, who, while, they are zealous friends of freedom 
and progress, get differ widely on special points of great practical cancer n, 
both from, the Editors and from each other."] 


East Indian Currency and Exchange. 

By Colonel I. T. Smith, Ji.E. 

1. TN the two Essays published in the last October and 
X January Numbers of this Ueview,* Mr. J. Barr Robertson 
has made an interesting addition to the literature of this important 
question ; and although there are some points on which it may 
be necessary to record a dissent from his conclusions, there is 
also truth in some of the princifdcs lie contends for; and his views 
are sot forth with a decision and clearness which cannot fail to 
be appreciated by the public. 

2* Mr. Robertson is a strong advocate for bimetallism; and, 
as such, hns made it his duty to brush aside every other pro- 
posal, amongst them, one made by me to the Secretary of State 
for India, some years ago, which he condemns with such a 
variety of objections as to incline a reader to the belief that it 
must ho an impracticable delusion. Not that he exactly says 
this; but, by assuming that certain principles are essential to it, 
and then sliowdng these to be impracticable and delusive, he 
unavoidably conveys that impre.ssion to the mind. 

3. Tlie following is the proposal, scheme, or plan, as it may 
he variously styled hereafter : — 

Proposal for the Improvement of the Indian Exchange .^; — 
I. ^'That the coinage of silver bullion tendered to the Indian 
mints by private individuals should be suspended, so as to cause 
all rupee remittances hereafter to be made by ‘ Council bills;* 
the Secretary of State for India sending out precious metal for 
coinage to meet the bills when necessary. By this means, as 
trade could afford it, a gradual rise of the rate of exchange 


* The EhSJiys will be distinguished by the Numbers I. and 11., together with 
the ill which any passage referred to occurs, 

t Esf racted f rom “ Silver and the Indian Exchanges discussed in Question 
and Answer.** London : Efiingham Wilson. 1880. 
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would take plaoe, and when it had reached 28. the rupee, gold 
w'oiild be takin to the mints, which would be open from the first 
for its purchase or coinage, at 38r8. 1 per standard ounce.'' 

II. “At the rate of 2.s. the rupee, the Secretary of State would 
grant bills ad Ubittv'in to all comers, and the public would 
afterwards have the choice of gold or silver coins at precisely the 
same e>ipense. Provision would be made for a depot of gold 
bullion or coins, by making them the basis of currency notes, or 
by other means, so that the gold should be available for export 
if required ; and in time, as the accumulation of gold in the 
country might warrant it, the rupees would be gradually lirnited 
in legal tender to such an extent as might be thought necessary 

4. In his comments on the above proposal, Mr. Robertson has 
been misled, as will appear hereafter, owing to having met, in 
some unpublished Papers of mine, certain expressions of which 
the meaning was not sufficiently explained ; but the basis of his ob- 
jections is his decisive condemnation of the view^ which has been 
till very lately taken by almost every authority ; attributing 
the dislocation of the Indian Exchange mainly, if not exclu- 
sively, to the “depreciation of silver.^^ This view was in the 
beginning taken by the Eamoinlsi, the Tlntes, and all the 
principal writers on the subject, and was universally adopted 
in the discussion in Parliament on the 12th of July, 1879. Few, 
if any, took up the position which Mr. Robertson, justified by 
later information, now adopts — namely, the denial that there is 
any depreciation of silver, but only an “ appreciation” of gold. 

5. The Government of India alone, at the first, expressed 

doubts whether it were not as likely that the latter, as the former, 
was the cause of the altered exchange ; but this opinion was not 
adopted by any writer that I am aware of, until the facts dennon- 
strating the very remarkable appreciation of gold were submitted 
to the Statistical Society, in an elaborate Paper, by Mr, Robert 
Giffen, on the 21st of January, 1879. About the same time, 
also, a short article in the Statid showed that silver had only 
fallen in value in relation to gold to the same extent that other 
commodities had ; and an able article by the late Mr. W. T, 
Thornton, C.B., appeared in the last July ISurnber of this Review, 
showing that the fall of the exchange was not occasioned by any 
depreciation of silver, although “ in the consternation produced 
by a fall in the value of silver from 60cZ. to . . . . “ the 

entire discredit of having lowered the exchange " was transferred 
to it.* ** The facts lately brought to light encourage the view now 

* Mr. Tborntou erroaeously came to tbe condvdm tbut the low state of 
the Indian exchange was produced by the annual payments made m England 

** of the ualure of tribute ; whence he deduced the unfortunate result that the 
investment of British capital in India was a grievous injury to her. Instead 
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adopted by Mi\ Robertson ; and, making allowance %r the effects 
of panic, and temporary causes first operating, it is probable it 
may be more correctly applied in explanation or the present 
state of things ; a strong argument in its favour being the refusal 
of India to take the very large amounts of silver which, on the 
theory of its general depreciation, it ought to have absorbed. 

6. This denial of the assumed facts destroys the foundation of 
most of the theories founded upon them, and disturbs the ex- 
planation of others not so dependent. For instance, the late 
Mr. Kagohot's remedy for the disturbance of the exchange and 
the losses of the Indian Government — namely,* “ not to impede 
silvers going to India, but to permit the laws of trade to 
diffuse silver through India, and through the world,” which would 
cause ‘‘an immense demand for it'^ — of course fails of effect, if 
there be no depreciation of silver; because, in so far as the 
fall of the exchange and of the price of silver is due only to the 
appreciation of gold, it leads to no demand for silver by foreign 
countries ; and this is the more important, because it was under 
the persuasion that, the depreciation of silver being the cause, 
the true remedy was that recommended by Mr. Bagehot, Parlia- 
ment sanctioned and applauded the resolution of the Indian 
Government to do nothing to rectify the exchange ; and the 
Authorities at the India Office, smarting under the losses occa- 
sioned by every draft on India, and taking the same view of 
their causes as that suggested in Mr. Thornton's Paper above 
referred to, have never ceased their endeavours to reduce 
the amount of their drafts, without caring to investigate the 
cause of all the disasters ; which may be stated in a word to be 
the difference of the standards of value in England and India. 

7. The two supposed errors in my proposal which led Mr. 
Robertson to declare, in effect, that it is an impracticable delu- 
sion, are : No. J, that “^to have any validity it is necessary that 
the Indian rupee should be a token circulating at 16 per cent, 
more than its intrinsic value” (I. 474) ; No. 2, that “he pro- 
poses to raise the rupee from Is. 8r/. to 2.s*., an advance of 20 per 
eeut., without changing prices, and without making any mono- 
poly or scarcity of rupees” (I. 476). 

8. Before replying to these criticisms, I must first notice, and 
answer, an objection made to my definition of a “ standard,” 
regarding which I think Mr. Robertson's views require modifi- 

of this, had it not been that India was unable to remit specie to England 
without loss, the tribute” bills, which have the same economic effect as all 
other bills, could not permanently dislocate the exchange ; and it is needless 
to say that to shut out British capital from India would be to do her the 
greatest possible injury, 

* Articles on the depreciation of silver, p. 04. 
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cation. He says (I. 481) : “A standard of value is not the 
value of a precisely defined quantity of a certain commodity 
used to regifiate the value of a currency. Colonel Smith would 
call a sovereign a standard of value, whereas it is only a stan- 
dard of weighc and fineness, and he would say that the sovereign 
regulates tlie value of the British currency, whereas the total 
volume of the currency regulates the value of the sovereign.” 

9. Here I am obliged to join issue with Mr. Robertson, by 
declaring my belief that the pound sterling, represented by the 
sovereign, does regulate the value of the British currency, and 
is by Act of Parliament* the measure of value of all commo- 
dities. The 113 grains of pure gold which it contains constitute 
the national unit of value, in terms of which the values — not the 
weights and finenesses — of all other things are estimated. In 
declaring that the whole volume of the currency regulates the 
value of the sovereign, Mr. Robertson forgets to tell us what 
regulates the whole volume of the currency. As there is an 
indefinite and incessant demand for money at all times, what 
prevents its inordinate increase, like the French assignats ? The 
answer is, the difficulty of procuring the necessary quantity of 
pure gold to obtain the sovereign. 

10. Gold from the mines is poured into all countries, and dis- 
tributed with marvellous accuracy, in such sort that the goods 
given in exchange for it are practically of equal value in all parts 
of the world. Pounds sterling of gold will continue to be poured 
into Great Britain so long as they command a return in goods 
equal to that offered by other countries : the moment that ceases 
to be the case, they will be forthwith transported elsewhere. 

11. It is the precise (juantity of gold necessary to procure 
the sovereign which limits the supply, and through it the total 
volume of the currency, so as to make its equivalent in goods 
the same as that given for an equal quantity of gold in other 
countries ; and the prices of articles represent their values in 
gold expressed by the number of units and parts of the national 
system. 

12. Mr. Robertson adopts this View himself; when, in com- 
menting upon Mr. Lowe's (now Lord Sherbrooke's) scheme for 
a paper currency for India, he says (I. 472) ; ‘‘ His scheme 
would require that a weight of gold should be fixed on, of which 
the paper rupee would be the representative.’" Here he would 
employ a weight of gold to limit the issue of the paper notes* 
In the same way, the weight of gold given for the pound sterling 
limits the issue of money in England, and this “ pound sterling * 
is a precisely defined quantity of a certain commodity’" — gold. 


* 56 Georgii III., cap. 68, section xi. 
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13. Upon this principle it is hardly correct to say that “the 
total volume of the currency regulates the value of the sovereign.’’ 
On the contrary, it is the sovereign which regulates the total 
volume of the currency. The level of the water in a lake and 
the depths of its various parts might be truly said to depend 
upon the whole bulk of water contained in it ; but it would be 
more correct to say that it was regidated by the waste „weir, 
which prevents its rising higher than a fixed point, by letting off 
the surplus. So, also, the number and consequent value of 
pounds sterling in our currency are regidated by the value of 
eacli coin — i,e., of 123,274 grains of standard gold .which it 
contains — which value is prevented from falling below the cosmo- 
politan level by the coins, when in excess, overflowing to other 
parts of the world. To allow the creation of money without 
limiting it by a definite standard, would be certain confusion and 
ruin. 

14. I now come to the first of the two objections above men- 
tioned — that or calling rupees “tokens’^ circulating at 16 per 
cent, above their metallic value. Mr. Robertson is quite correct 
in saying that the real “ token^’ difference between rupees and 
silver is the 2 per cent, paid by the merchants for coinage ; but 
in the matter of exchange, when it becomes necessary to remit 
the rupees to kurope to correct an adverse balance against 
India, it is found that they are subject to a loss of 16 per cent.j 
and ill that sense they are called “ tokens.” This term, how- 
ever, which is appropriate under the supposition that the fall of 
the Indian exchange is occasioned by the depreciation of silver, 
becomes inapplicable under the contrary supposition — that it is 
mainly due to the “ appreciation” of gold. It then becomes an 
error of description ; but it is of no importance as regards the 
proposal. Mr, Robertson considered the proposition that the 
rupees were tokens circulating at 16 per cent, more than their 
metallic value, to be “the fundamental basis of it” (I. 473); 
but in this he is altogether mistaken. It is not alluded to in the 
proposal, which is in no way dependent upon it; and whether 
the rupees be tokens at 2 per cent, or 16 per cent, makes 
not the least difference, and would not call for the slightest 
alteration. 

15. The fact that the present Indian prices of commodities 
were established on the ratio of 2s. the rupee is somewhat 
important, though even that is not essential That they are so 
now cannot be denied, because it is in evidence,* besides other 
proofs, that, during the two years 1864 and 1865, gold bullion 


October 1866 evidence before the Currency Commissioners, 
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was bought) and sold in the Calcutta bazaar at fully 2s. the 
rupee; and the prices of commodities in India have not risen 
since then? Hence it follows that whenever the exchange with 
Europe may be restored to the rate of 2.s\ the rupee, no alte- 
ration of Indian prices will be necessary. Mr. Robertson thinks 
the restoration of the exchange without change of prices iriipos- 
sibleij because he has treated it as caused exclusively by raising 
the value of the rupee; which certainly does mean nothing else 
than a reduction of Indian prices. But he bad not adverted to 
another method of effecting an improvement of the exchange, 
upon which point I will now proceed to offer explanation. 

16. As I have before observed, the question whether the term 

token’^ of 1() per cent, artificial value be now applicable or 
not is perfectly immaterial to the worth of the proposal. But 
this is far from being the case with Mr. Robertson^s other 
objection — viz., as to the possibility of raising tin* exchange from 
Is. 8^/. to 2s.; for he does not hesitate to call it a delusive 
expectation (1. 170)), and an “utter impossibility” (I. 477). 
These crushing remarks are based upon the assertit)n, at p. 479, 
that the gold value of the rupee is based “solely’' on the 
quantity of rupees in circulation, and “ no power on earth” 
(1. 479) can raise it from Is. to 2.s., except on the “single” 
condition of reducing the number — so long, that is, as the busi- 
ness to be done remains practically unchanged. This would be 
quite true, but for an unfortunate oversight, which mars this and 
all other objections on the same basis. It is, that th(3 single con- 
dition so eniphatically insisted upon is not the Huigle condition. 
Taking the gold value of the rupee to be the same as the 
London rate of exchange, this latter may be raised, not only by 
contracting the Indian currency and enhancing the value of the 
rupee; but also, and equally well, by enlarging the British cur- 
rency and lowering the value of the pound sterling. This is too 
apparent to need explanation ; but it will not fail to strike the 
reader as very remarkable that Mr. Robertson should have over- 
looked this obvious solution of the difficulty ; because he himself, 
at I. p. 487, speaks of the present contraction of the British 
currency, and suggests an issue of uncovered notes to counter- 
act it. 

17. Mr. Robertson seems to have concluded that it was pro- 
posed to force up the exchange arbitrarily ; having been some- 
what misled, in the passages he quotes at L p. 477 as showing 
the modus operandiy by not observing the significance of the 
words “ competition in the ordinary way,” and the “ proper allot- 
ment” of the bills. These passages should have been read in 
connexion with numerous others contained throughout the 
Essays, amongst which are the following: — In Essay VIL, 
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paragraph 29: simple self-acting measure, quietly effecting 

the desired change by slow degrees, through the ordinary ope- 
rations of commerce in Essay X., 4G : The Governincnt will 
sell the bills only at such prices as the merchants voluntarily 
give for them in Essay XL, paragraph 68 : If, while prices in 
India remain unaltered, the rate of excliange be allowed to rise 
gradually, and by competition pari with the improvement 

of trade in Knglnnd, the effect will be arrived at,’*' &c.; and 
again, Essay XII., paragraph 2, “ By this means, as trade could 
afford it, a gradual rise of the exchange would take place/’ 

IS. liad Mr. Robertson had in view the above and the many 
other passages alluded to, he would not have written, at T. p. 479 : 

‘ Colonel Smith looks to the Secretary for India to raise the 
rate of exchange ; whereas that functionary can have only the 
slightest momentary effect upon it/’ He would have seen that 
the modn^ opcrtnali practically intended is — not the forcing up* 
the rate of exchange arbitrarily, as he has supposed — but allowing 
it to rise as trade could afford it, and as settled by competition. 
Flis apparent rrdacilo (fd (d>i^rrd nm, by contrasting (at p. 480) 
the suppo.sed power of the Secretary of State for India with the 
helplessness of a combination of London bankers, fails of appli- 
cation doubly — firstly, because, as just explained, the rise was 
not to be forced, but to be spontaneous ; and, secondly, because, 
if it were to be forced, the Secretary of State, having the power 
to suspend the coinage, and a monopoly of bills to the extent of 
4:^5,000,000 or <£^16,000,000 per annum, after all the trade bills 
were exhausted, would succeed where the bankers would fail ; as 
Mr. Robertson allows, at I. p. 479. 

19. The question now arises, What reason is there to believe 
that, left to itself, trade with India will improve, and, with it, the 
rate of exchange ? To answer this we must first determine? what 
is the cause of the low rate of exchange and the depression of 
trade. Mr. Robertson’s view is (1. 481), *'that the increased 
purchasing power of gold is the source of the evils for which a 
remedy is sought,’^ and that the cause of the increase is the 
limitation of the supply ; for he says, at I. p. 466 : I contend, 
on the contrary, that gold having become appreciated through 
the extraordinary demands of countries recently adopting the 
single gold tender, the supreme object should be to lower the 
purchasing power of gold to its former level, to the level of 
silver, and nearly to the level of the former gold prices of 
commodities.” 

20. In the former part of this statement, as I have before 
remarked, 1 am inclined to agree ; as the balance of evidence is 
in favour of the conclusion that it is the increased purchasing 
power of gold, rather than the depreciation of silver, which has 
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been the ihief cause of the evils from which Imlia has suffered ; 
but, as regards the second part, I think it is a mistake to infer 
that the appreciation of gold in England was produced by a con- 
traction of the supyjly. The great fall of prices here — in other 
words, the increased purchasing power of gold—was, 1 believe, 
first brought to notice by Mr. Giflfen, in his Paper before men- 
tioned. In accounting for tl»e fall, he noticed- the extraordinary 
demands of the countries referred to by Mr. Eobertson, bnt he 
did not base the incn'ased j)urchasing power of gold exclusively 
on a contraction of the supply. Other causes were mentioned of 
more importance— namely, the collapse of mercantile credit, 
bad harvests, and depression of trade; which existed at that 
time and have prevailed ever since. Not only are these causes 
suffieient to account for the phenomenon, but it will be found 
impossible, on strict investigatioii, to bring home to a contraction 
• of the gold currency in England any part of the increas(*d pur- 
chasing power which actually took place. Mr. Giffen reckoned 
the fall in priciiS to have been on the average 24 per cent. ; and 
to bring about so mucli increase in the purchasing power of the 
currency, according to Mr. Robertson’s views, a corrf‘sponding 
reduction in the bulk of the circulating medium must have 
taken place. Let us see what were the facts. 

21. In July, 187C), when the Indian exchange and the price of 
silver were at the very lowest, the gold coins circulating in the 
United Kingdom amounted to i?J 20,000,000 sterling, the silver 
coins e£’] 5,000,000, and the note circulation to 2’46,00(),000 
— total, 81,000,000 ; 24 per cent, reduction of this total 

would be X48,5()0,000. Even 16 per cent, would bo nearly 
X^29, 000,000. To account for an increased value of the gold 
circulation of Great Britain by 21 per cent., due to a con- 
traction of its quantity, it is necessary to show that its bulk 
had been diminished by the withdrawal of XM 8,000,000. But, 
instead of any diminution of the quantity of current money at 
the time specified, it seems to be certain that, if anything, there 
was a considerable enlargement of it. In regard to the circu- 
lation of sovereigns, the X^l 20,000,000 just mentioned cannot 
have been a reduced amount, as compared with former times; for 
England had, during the ten previous years, imported, in excess 
of exports — that is, absorbed — more than X^50,000,000 sterling 
of gold bullion, of which more than XM7,000,000 had been 
coined. If we assume that of these i?47,000,000 only one-half 
remained in 1876 as an addition to the currency, that would 
imply an increase of X^23,500,000. Besides this, the bank-note 
circulation of the United Kingdom had, during the same tea 
years, been gradually augmented from J?89, 000,000 to 
JP46,000,000, and in July, 1876, stood at o£^46,()57,992, making 
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up a total increaf^ of the circulation of more than cf 30,000,000. 
It is impossible, therefore, to account for tlie undoubted improve- 
ment in the purchasing power of gold on Mr, Robertson's theory 
of a contracted supply f we must, of necessity, look for some 
other explanation. And there seems to be no good reason to 
doubt that this is to be found in the collapse of mercantile credit, 
bad harvests, and depression of trade ; to which, as 1 have before 
said, it was attributed by Mr. Giffeii, and which have, more or 
less, continued to the present time. 

22. As regards the influence of the facts above stated on the 
improvement of the trade with India, it may be ob.served that, 
assuming them to be true, it appeals to be only a reasonable 
conclusion that, when the memory of the disastrous bank 
failures and commercial scandals shall have passed away, credit 
cannot fail, though it may be slowly, to resume its former 
proportions ; and wlien the purchasiijg powder of the millions 
has been re-established by a few abundant harvests, the prices 
ol I Indian as well as all other products will revive, and with them 
the rate of the Indian Kxcliangc, so far as the limit imposed by 
the varying price of silver may allow. What that limit may 
eventually be it is impossible to foretell. 

23. I assume, then, that sooner or later, under the combined 
operation of improved credit and fair harvests, the former 
average prices of all comim^dities and Indian produce, which 
obtained in the English markets during the 20 years previous to 
1^75, will bo restored ; and that the rate of Indian exchange, 
but for the limiting influence of the price of silver, will be 
restored to 2,s’. the rupee telegraphic transfer; which was the 
rate which actually prevailed, allowing for the usance of bills, 
during tliat time. Moreover, if this limiting influence of silver 
he put a slop to, by suspending the coinage of rupees for private 
persons, the exchange will certainly and steadily regain that 
point. The English prices will then be what they were on the 
average during the 20 }ears referred to. The Indian prices will 
be the same, for they have not risen, and the Indian exchange 
will also be the same as it was during the 20 years. What the 
price of silver may then be, will be of no consequence. 

24*. The rise in the rate of exchange above referred to would 
take place in the ordinary course of trade ; and, up to a certain 
point, the price of silver would rise also ; but under ray proposal 
there would be no couuection between them. As the home 
prices of Indian produce increased, the price of rupees to pay 
for it would increase equally ; a result secured by the slight 
pressure of competition for bills, and by the fact that the ahiUty 


♦ In 1879 the average total circulation was £181,426,560. 
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of the trAde to pay the advanced rates of exchange would not be 
frustrated by the interference of cheap silver. If we allow that 
the Eirt*opean prices which ])revaileci during the twenty years 
from 1855 to 1875 will be ultimately restored, then the evisting 
prices in India will not necessarily undergo any change ] but if we 
assume that there will be a sensible permanvni reduction of the 
fcyrmer, then those of India would, by degrees, bo reduced to 
meet them. They vvould do so in time, because, as the commerce 
of India is rapidly expanding, and to such an extent as to 
require at least cl?5,000,000 sterling to be added to her cur- 
rency annually, the want of this addition would occasion an 
attenuated currency and lower prices, and these would give rise 
to an increased balance of trade and a higher exchange. In 
other words, if, after English pric(;s had risen to the utmost, 
there should remain a pcrm.ffnnif depression as compared with 
those of India, the small dilference would have to be made up 
by the contraction brought about through the unsatisfied 
expansion of the trade of the Indian Empire. 

25. In the process here described there is no difficulty, and 
not even the shadow of impossibility ; although it must be 
added, injustice to Mr. Robertson, that had ho not omitted to 
take into account what apf)ear8 to be the true cause of the 
enhanced purchasing power of gold, atid to allow for the con- 
sequences of its removal, his statement as to the “utter impossi- 
bility” of a rise in the exchange would have been justified; 
because a reduction of prices in India would liave been necessary 
to improve the exchange, if no rise of prices took place in 
England. He asks at I, p. 477, What is the necessity for 
suspending the coinage of silver, if the ])lan is to be carried out 
without limiting tlie number of rupees in circulation ? The 
answer is, that it is not to be carried out without limiting 
the number of rupees ; for the quantity which would otherwise 
be added by the use of cheap silver will be cut off; but there 
could never be any nr I ty of tliern, as the rupees vvould be 
procurable ml Jihiiuni for English money, at the exchano-e 
of the day. If the coinage for private persons were not 
suspended ; then, as prices rose in England, and a higher rate 
of exchange could be afforded, its rise would be constantly 
frustrated by the competition of .silver at the lower rate ; anil 
the rupees, though bought by gold, could never exceed in value 
the specie rate of the inferior metal. 

26. In addition to the objections which have now bren 
discussed, there are one or two other points in respect to which 
some explanation seems to be necessary. The most important 
of these is to be found at I. pp. 482 and 483, where, in defend- 
ing an unwise recommendation of the Times, and opposing 
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Colonel Chesney in regard to iny scheme. Mr. Robertson says 
it (the scheme) could ‘'only produce injustice, confusion, and ruin, 
without alleviating the burden one iota.'’ This opinion is based 
upon the supposition that the rupee is to be “screwed up” and 
prices lowered per cent. ; and, although it is admitted that 
the nation will be saved 30 millions of rupees annually when 
the exchange has risen to 'ils. the rupee, yet it is argued t^iat 
the burden will, nevertheless, be the same ; because tlie rupees 
will be worth 20 per cent, more in commodities. This argument 
falls to the ground when it is proved that the rate of 2s. would 
be arrived at without any alteration of prices. The same result 
of raising the rate of exchange to Is. lOJc/. or any other price 
is, at I. p. 485, proposed by Mr. Robertson to be brought about 
in a more summary manner, and the change caused by it in 
India is designated as a “ perfectly silent one.” It is only by 
the supposition of a strong bias that we can reconcile these 
opinions, and account for the extraordinary preference Mr. 
Robertson appears to give to a measure involving the notoriously 
ivrpr((rfi<'((Ue alternative of raising thirty millions of rupees 
annually in India by new taxation, \irhich he speaks of (I. 483) 
as “ the sinpdest and mo.st intelligible method of paying it” 
(the extra three millions sterling) under “ present circum- 
stances.^’ 

27. Another objection, at I. p. 480, refers to my view of the 
unfitness of silver to be the standard of value for India. Mr. 
Robertson finds fault with this opinion, but bis arguments apply 
to a different one — namely, as to the comparative fitness, in the 
abstract, of gold and silver as standards of value, irrespective 
of countries. My opinion is that silver is very unsuited for 
India; and although it is true that, for an isolated country, or 
a group of nations employing the same standard, silver might 
bo as good as gold ; yet, for an Empire which lias a vast and 
increasing international trade with Europe, it is of the greatest 
consequence that the same standard should prevail in both ; 
and as it is not likely that Europe will resume a silver standard 
India ought to adopt a gold one. If India had had a gold 
standard for the last 25 years, it cannot be denied that all the 
misery and loss experienced lately would have been avoided ; 
and as Mr. Robertson, most fortunately, agrees with me as to 
the compatibility of a gold standard with a silver currency, it 
seems to be the most obviously desirable arrangement to leave 
the natives of India in possession of the coins they have been 
so long accustomed to, and so highly prize ; and secure the 
steadiness of ttie exchange, the fixity of the European value of 
all property in the Empire, and the safety of all investments, by 
adopting the easy measure I propose. 
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28. Mn Robert^son, at I. p. 488, quotes part of a paragraph 
from one of njy Essays, which he thinks “ shows clearly the 
difficulty in which he (Colonel Smith) has placed himself the 
difficulty being that I had “negligently assumed^' ( 1 8i) an import 
into India of X^20,500,000 sterling of silver in excess of th(‘ 
usual supply, to account for the reduced value of the rupee ; 
whfin, in fact, there was not only no such excess, but a deficiency 
of the usual import of <£’10,000,000. The difficulty, however, 
does not exist ; its semblance is occasioned by its not being 
observed that the passage quoted is the sequel of an hypothetical 
postulate, which from the beginning — referring to an apprehended 
flooding of the currency — runs as follows : — 

If, on the contnuy, tlie measure be left till the ultim.'ite economic 
cure is effected, it (the currency) will have fallen in value, by the rise 
of prices, from 2^. to 1.*?. or whatever the rate might then be. 

The author of the “Hand-Book” thinks it would bo lower; but 
supposing it wen* evi*n !.<?. 9d. the rupee, it would then be impossible 
at once to restore its value, indeed, not until time sutlicient (‘lapsed 
to allow the absorption of the flood excess ; and as this absorption 
would go on at the rate of £5,000,000 sterling ])cr annum ; and as it 
would have required a. surcharge of about £20,500,000 todilnb* the 
currency down to H*. Od., it would take some four or fivti years to 
effect the recovery ; })eside8 involving a double disturbance ol’ prices 
throughout India. 

On carefully perusing the whole passage again, Mr. Robertson 
will see, I feel sure, that there was no negligent assumption at 
all, only an hypothesis as to the future ; and no difficulty of 
any kind. 

29. An opinion is expressed (I. 479) that “ this balance of 
trade is an utter fallacy, assumed to account for the fact that 

there are considerable shipments of silver to India*' “ With 

open mints in India, silver is imported because it is needed to 
keep up the volume of the currency and to supply other forms 
of consumption.’* In this I am sorry that 1 cannot agree with 
Mr. Robertson, as it appears to me that a balance of trade is an 
essential cause of additions to the coinage. No one ever 
imports silver into India, “ because it is needed to keep up the 
volume of the currency.'* Merchants in general do not know 
much, and care less, about the volume of the currency. 
They import silver to pay debts, or make purchases, or sell 
bills ; and if there were not more debts due to India than by 
her— that is, a balance of trade in her favour — ^she would not 
receive large supplies of silver,' for additions to her currency, as 
she has hitherto done. 

80. My acknowledgments are due to Mr. Robertson for his 
valuable admission (1. 478) and illustration (I. 486, &c.) of the fact 
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that a gold currency is nofc essential to a gold standard^ It is this 
which is the true “ keystone” of my proposal, and Mr. Robertson 
is the first economic writer who has given it his hearfy support. 
It has been opposed by others, but the opposition has been 
latterly relaxed in favour of a token circulation managed^' by 
the Government. Mr. Robertson adopts this latter view in the 
method he proposes for establishing a gold standard for fcdia, 
upon which I have now to remark ; but I may in the meantime 
observe that irianageinent” is no part of my plan, the prin- 
ciple of which may be shown to be correct and self-acting by 
simple means, independent of management. 

31 . I consider it a flattering recommendation of iny scheme, 

for which I am indebted to Mr. Robertson, that he has himself 
adopted it. In his description, at I. p. 485, of the process by 
which he would, if required, establish a gold standard for India, 
although he does not recommend it, he specifies almost all of 
the main principles I advocate. First, he would make the token 
currency legal tender, as I do — at first. Secondly, he would base 
it on gold. Thirdly, he would suspend the coinage of silver for 
private individuals ; and, fourthly, the rate of exchange w^ould 
be allowed to rise till it reached Is. 10|c/. or whatever rate 
might more closely conform to the former gold price of the 
rupee.’^ In all these particulars he agrees with my scheme ; 
but he deviates from it by one important alteration ; which, 
with sincere deference to his great commercial experience,! believe 
to be of a highly objectionable, if not fatal, character. The 
alteration here referred to is the necessity for the currency being 
at all times “ managed” by the Government. In my opinion, 
no system of currency is admissible which will not work 
automatically by the spontaneous action of trade. Mr. Robertson 
would force up i]ie value of the rupee to l,s\ or any other 

higher price, by suspending the coinage of silver, or withdrawing 
coins from circulation, or by both these methods. 

Under my proposal, he says (I. 485), all that would have to be 
done would be to watch the rate of exchange in India. When it tended 
to rise above Ifi. lOJt/., the fixed gold price of the silver rupee, more 
rupees would have to be put into circulation ; when the rate tended 
to fall below la. silver rupees would have to be withdrawn from 

circulation ; and thus the Indian exchange would oscillate with 
moderate variation around the fixed gqld price of la. lOJd., or what- 
ever rate might more closely conform to the former gold price of the 
rupee. 

32. This method of managing the currency must have forced 
iteelf upon Mr. Robertson’s notiee in the absence of an alternative 
which, if it had occurred to him, could not have failed to 

his ^pfeference. If, after the exchange had been established at 
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2s. the ruj^e, the Indian Government, having stopped private 
coinage, undertook to buy all the gold offered to it at 88rs. lias, 
per standard ounce, that single regulation would securely base 
the Indian currency on gold as the standard, at the rate of 2s. 
the rupee,* without any watching or interference of any kind ; 
and the gold so purchased, being sent to England on behalf of 
the Secretary of State for India, would diminish the number of 
Council bills drawn, to the same amount. 

33. If a gold currency were not allowed, the number of 
rupees coined by the Government from silver sent to India by 
the Secretary of State, to meet bills required by merchants, 
would continue to maintain the proper bulk of the currency, as 
at present, by the spontaneous operations of commerce. If gold 
coins were issued, the two together would do so ; but the cost 
of the rupees and the rate of exchange would never vary more 
than a fraction from 28. the rupee, because the rupees would be 
procurable in two ways ad libitum at that price —namely, by 
the delivery of gold bullion, or the purchase of bills ; and could 
not be had cheaper except as to costs of transport. 

34. Sufficient has now been said to prove tliat the proposal 
objected to by Mr. Robertson is not scientifically wrong, or im- 
practicable. It has been shown to be consistent with the “ depre- 
ciation of silver,’" and now also with the “ appreciation of gold.” 
Besides this, as a matter of fact, the system has been in successful 
operation, on the large scale, in Netherlands India, for some 
years past, and the report of its working, laid before Parliament 
on the 12th of August, 1879, speaks of it as ‘Heaving little or 
nothing to be desired.” It may therefore be said to have passed 
beyond the region of doubt or controversy. Except for the 
purpose of answering objections, it might have been unnecessary 
to enter into the detailed explanations which have now been 
given ; but they seemed to be called for by the unhesitating 
severity of the condemnation passed upon it. 

35. A few remarks may now be offered upon what Mr. Robert- 
son, at I. p. 488, designates as “by far the rpost complete solu- 
tion of the present monetary difficulties” — namely, the revival 
of the bimetallic system of France, in co-operation with other 
nations. This subject is dealt with in the January number of 
this Review, and in spite of the elaborate discussion which the 
question has received, and the very decisive opinions by which 
it has been condemned, I think Mr. Robertson has advanced 
some arguments which deserve consideration, in answer to the 

* If the rate of exchange were fixed at 1«. per rupee, the price giren 
gold would be 41n. 7 as, Sipies per oz. ; but the true rate, corresponding 
with the “ former gold price of the rupee,” is 2s, 

[Vol. CXV. No. CCXXYIII.]— Ntw Sekies, Vol. LIX. No. 11. h h 
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chief and most important objection against it — naLiely, that of 
its violating the principles of free trade, and being, in con- 
sequence, impracticable. He has not been equally s^iccessful in 
his endeavour to prove the error of the theory, propounded by 
the late Mr. Bagebot, that the purchasing power of gold is 
determined by its cost of production in the mines that just pay 
expenses. His statement on this point, that there would be 
a purchasing power of gold if there were no new production for 
the next ten years,’* is no doubt true ; and so also is his additional 
plea that legislation may throw on the gold markets of the 
world, or withdraw from them, an amount of gold equal to what 
the mines now supply in five or ten years.” The same may be 
said of other commodities. If we had no harvests for the next 
five years, corn would certainly retain and increase its purchasing 
porrer. If, on the other hand, legislation and commerce brought 
us an overwhelming supply, its price would fall ; but in both 
these extreme cases, the cost of production on the poorest land 
lohich it would pay to cultivate would indicate the value of the 
produce. 

36. As for the argument that gold mining is carried on 
frequently with total loss (II. p. 224), it need not be elaborately 
discussed ; because, unless it could be proved that capitalists 
knowingly worked mines otherwise than with a fair expectation 
of profit, the facts would only be analogous to unsuccessful farm- 
ing. Mr. Robertson’s view is, that there is such a vast accumu- 
lation of gold in the world, that the cost, whether more or less, 
of producing a fiftieth part of it in any one year could not tell 
upon its value ; whereas legislation may throw on the markets 
of the world, or withdraw from them, an amount of gold equal 
to five or ten years’ produce, which would much more affect the 
purchasing power of the metal. All this is true, but it does not 
invalidate Mr. Bagehot’s theory, which was coupled with the 
condition of taking great intervals of time into the reckoning.” 

37. The expression that the purchasing power is determmed 
by the cost of the poorest mine, is somewhat unfortunate, 
as it suggests the idea that this cost of production always 
regulates the value ; whereas the opposite is sometimes the case, 
when it only indicates it. In the case here alluded to, the 
demand regulates the value of the gold, and the value deter- 
mines which mine will pay. If, in accordance with Mr. Robert- 
son’s theory, the markets were suddenly flooded with an unusual 
supply of gold, so as to reduce its purchasing power consideraUy> 
those mines which only just pay to work, at the present value of 
their prodin^, must be given up. On the other hand, if t 
quitntity of gold in the world were suddenly reduced, so as to 
add cODsideirably to its worth in exchange, mines which eeuld 
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not now be profitably worked would be reopened. Although it 
is true, as Mr. Robertson asserts, that the value of the world's 
stock of precious metal is liable to change, owing to legislation 
influencing the demand, yet it necessarily settles down, in time, 
to correspond with the .cost of production. When legislation 
disturbs the demand and consequent value of the metal, this 
affecfe the cost which can be aftbrded for production. When the 
influence of the disturbance has ceased, the cost of production 
by degrees resumes its control of the value. On the whole, 
therefore, whether we say that the cost of producing the metal 
is the cause and measure of its purchasing power, or that the 
purchasing power causes the production and pays for its cost, we 
cannot assent to Mr. Robertson's view (II. p. 224), that “the 
value of gold has no direct relation with the cost of producing it.’' 

38. To return now to Mr. Robertson's views on bimetallism : 
I have elsewhere remarked that, if it could be safely established, 
it would be an incalculable advantage to English commerce with 
all silver standard countries ; and, as bearing upon this point, I 
consider his argument, to the effect that a “new element" 
(II. p. 226) in the problem is introduced when a sufficiently 
wealthy nation, or group of nations, decrees a perpetual and 
unlimited demand and legal tender for both gold and silver at 
the fixed ratio of 16 J to 1, to be deserving the consideration of 
economists. It is not quite correct to say that “ there can be no 
cheaper metal" (II. p. 227) ; because, whatever ratio be fixed, and 
the production of the two metals adjusted thereto, there may 
occur at any time an unusually abundant “ find" of either of 
them, and for the moment that would be actually the cheaper 
metal, and the supply of it would be increased ; but there would 
be no difference in its price in the bimetallic countries; nor, 
however low the cost of production, would the price be less else^ 
where than that in the bimetallic States, plus or minus the costs 
of transport ; so that the only evil to be apprehended from its 
undue abundance would be the risk of its usurping the plane 
and driving the other metal out of circulation, and thus patting 
an end to the bimetallic arrangement. This Mr* RoDertson 
considers would be in the highest degree impiobable, even if 
France were the only bimetallic state ; still more so were the 
system adopted by a combination of leading commercial nations* 
39* The following extracts (II. p. 226} will clearly explain 
Mr* Robertson's views on this point : — 

But though there are clearly theoretical limits to the successful 
working of bimetaUism as a question of practical financial statesman**' 
ship, j^rance might have gone on single-handed for hundred 

ye^s without meeting with any combination of ua&vourabla wcuin* 
stances that would have endangered, not its money system* but its 
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bimetallism, because it would have been the appreciated metal leaving 
the country, and the metal of stationary value remaining there, just 
as often as it would have boeii the stationary metal driven out by the 
depreciated one .... and it is safe to say that with the bimetallic 
system in England, France, the United States, and Grermany, gold and 
silver would not diverge from th(; fixed ratio by one per cent, in a 
thousand years. , 

These views, supported by the practical illustrations given at 
II. pp. 21 G and 226, constitute the evidence that the bimetallic 
system might be safely established by agreement of the leading 
commercial nations, and that the relation between the two 
metals thus fixed would be steadily maintained. 

40. If, now, the difficulty as to the violation of economic prin- 
ciple, and the impossibility of maintaining an arbitrary ratio in 
the value of two commodities, be admitted as disposed of by 
Mr. Robertson’s “ new element and the contracting nations 
be satisfied that there is no danger of a breakdown of the 
system, then it may be worthy of notice that the objection 
arising from the constant liability to changes of their currency — 
from silver to gold, or the reverse — in the bimetallic States, 
would be overcome by the expedient of limiting the bimetallic 
agreement to international trade, and leaving the arrangements 
of domestic currency in each separate community absolutely free. 

41. This condition seems to be necessary, because the con- 
venience and wishes of the inhabitants must be consulted in 
regard to their circulating medium. No highly civilized nation 
would tolerate an unduly large circulation of bulky inferior 
coins. England would not make use of an indefinite addition to 
her silver currency ; France prefers gold and notes to silver ; so 
does America ; but, as a basis for the circulation of a suitable 
proportion of standard and “token’^ coins and notes, there 
might be no objection to silver as well as gold bullion, at a fixed 
unalterable relative value, being stored in the vaults of a bank in 
England, France, Germany, or America. If each of the contract- 
ing nations merely undertook to buy — not coin — ^gold and silver, 
without limit, at prices in the ratio of 1 to 16^, the bimetallic 
principle would be carried out, and have its desired effect, with- 
out any alteration of their existing domestic currencies ; it being 
provided that notes and “ token ^ coins should be redeemable by 

E recious metal, in the shape of standard coins or bullion. Eug- 
mi would buy gold at 17s. 9d, and silver at 60*74(i!. per 
standard ounce ; France, gold at 8,100, and silver at 200 francs 
]per kilogramme 9-lOths fine ; America, gold at 18*6, and silver 
at 1*20 dollars per ounce 9-lOths fine ; India, gold at 38rs. 14as. 
apd silver at ir$, 8as. IJpies per ounce 1142ths fine-^^the 
Indian standard. 
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42. This suggestion is founded upon a principle strongly advo- 
cated by Mr. Robertson, though he does not make this use of it — 
namely, that the Vialue of a currency in exchange for commodi- 
ties depends upon its quantity compared with the demand for it, 
with little or no reference to the intrinsic value of the individual 
pieces; that they are all “counters^' (II. pp. 219>-20) which, 
if pi»periy limited, might be made to circulate at any value 
(I. p. 485). Mr. Robertson proposes artificial limitation, the duty 
being entrusted to the Government ; but it would be far better 
that the limiting power should be automatic, set in motion only 
by the operations of trade ; and this object is effectually secured 
by the law requiring the bank or department issuing standard 
coins, notes, or tokens, to give a fixed price for gold or silver 
bullion, and to redeem its notes or token coins with bullion on 
the same terms on which they were issued. 

43. As far as regards the bimetallic principle, it would be 
utterly immaterial what coins or notes any one of the contracting 
States issued ; whether containing more or less gold, or silver, or 
only paper. Prices cannot rise above the natural level of gold 
bullion, when the currency is freely exchangeable for it. In 
these matters the nations would please themselves ; and Great 
Britain, if she were to join, would undoubtedly adhere to her 
present arrangements. 

44. But the question may be asked as to the poHfiihility of 
Great Britain taking any part in aiiy such international con- 
vention. At first sight the obstacles seem to be quite insu- 
perable, but on closer examination they disappear. No doubt, 
any measure supposed to involve a disturbance of our present 
monetary system would encounter vehement opposition, before 
securing the consent and approval of the House of Commons 
and the country ; but if it could be clearly proved that not the 
slightest change in our home circulation need take place, it 
would be only reasonable that the opposition should succumb to 
the demonstration. Now, in regard to any disturbance of our 
domestic currency, the suggestion which has been explained in 
the last few paragraphs points to the way in which Great Britain 
or any other nation might join the convention without suffering 
the smallest change in her present arrangements ; and therefore, 
so far as the public convenience is concerned, there would be 
absolutely nothing to create dissatisfaction. 

45. But it may be answered, admitting this, bow about the 
alteration in the standard of value ? How would it be possible 
to agree to a measure which would alter the value of the pound 
sterling, and injuriously affect all titles, leases, reversions, debits 
and credits throughout the Empire, even if the variation were of 
the most trifling character? It must, in answer, be admitted 
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that it could not be done— that if the British Parliiment were 
called upon to pass a measure producing any such a result, the 
attempt must inevitably fail ; the legal objections against any 
action of that kind being insurmountable. But if, by the imcon- 
' trollable policy of foreign nations, all the apprehended changes 
and evil eflfects had already been brought about, and the dis- 
turbance of the value of our present standard was already accom- 
plished, and in full operation, even to the utmost degree; no good 
reason seems to exist why Great Britain, having taken no part 
in any unwise interference — the effects having been fully estab- 
lished without her concurrence — should not afterwards, if it suited 
her convenience, join in a treaty arrangement which, costing her 
nothing, and not causing the least further change, would be of 
the utmost advantage to her commerce ; and which it would look 
somewhat like selfish indifiference to refuse to take a part in. 

46. It is somewhat remarkable that, although there would 
be comparatively little difiSculty in adopting bimetallism in 
England, there might be some embarrassment if the same law 
were unwittingly extended to India ; and this arises from the 
fact that, as before mentioned, owing to the cost of transport, it is 
possible to have a ‘‘ cheaper metal.” This will be readily seen 
when the consequences of the establishment of bimetallism in 
England and India are followed out. In doing this it is neces- 
sary to premise that, if the agreement be confined to international 
trade, as I have suggested, it would apply only to bullion ; and 
no charges for coinage or seignorage need be considered. The 
English price for gold bullion, therefore, would be £3 17s. 9(/., 
or 9SSd. per ounce standard i j-ths fine, and for silver 60‘74c?.. 
per English standard ounce JJJths fine, or 60*193548d. per 
ounce, Indian standard JJths fine. 

47. On the admission of gold to the privilege of legal tender 
in India, and the adoption of the bimetallic system, it would 
follow that a merchant having to place funds there, would have 
the choice of either silver or gold. Assuming the rate of 
exchange, for the moment, to be 2s. the rupee — and, as 
regards the difficulty now being considered, the rate is im- 
material— he would, if he chose silver, having paid 60T9d 

Indian standard ounce, and 1 per cent in expenses 
of transport, land it in Calcutta at a cost of 60*79548ci,, for 
which he would receive 2rs. Sas. Each rupee, there- 

foTO, would cost him 24’24<i. On the other hand, if he selected 
inasmuch as the supplies of that metal from the mines in 
Australia and New Zealand, not to mention her own, pass the 

of India, so to speak, on the way to the British Mint, where 
it te ^bld for SSSd. per ounce, it could be delivered in Calcutta for 
sotiiethix^ less, representing the twenty-one days’ freight, in- 
surance, and interest saved. If we put these at 4d per ounce, 
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it would bring the price in Calcutta tp 929cZ., for which he would 
receive SSr^s. or at the rate of 23*Si)7cL for each rupee, 

which would be nearly 1^ per cent, cheaper than the silver 
rupee. The consequence would be that, so long as supplies of 
gold could be procured from Australia, New Zealand, or India’s 
own mines, silver would be very rarely sent there for coinage ; and 
this ^top to coinage, and the gradual waste of the rupees, which 
Colonel Hyde, the Mint Master in Calcutta, estimated at one 
per cent, per annum, would, in time, attenuate the silver cur- 
rency, and lead to contraction of the circulation and incon- 
venience, unless prevented by the action of tho Government ; 
which, however, would spontaneously ensue from their sending 
to England the gold bought in India ; and, with the money paid 
in London for bills purchased by merchants in excess of the home 
requirements, sending out silver for coinage on account of the 
State. There would be a profit on this transaction more than 
sufficient to cover all expenses. 

48. Gold, if coined in India, would be issued in sovereigns, or 
10-rupee pieces, identical with the British sovereign, 38rs. 15(^. 
to the standard ounce. The silver rupees would continue to be 
coined exactly as at present, and would circulate, as before, 
without any change of value or prices ; the rate of exchange 
having risen to 2.s. the rupee. But the Indian ounce of silver — cost- 
ing the Government, as before shown, 6()‘795d. in Calcutta — 
equivalent to 2/\s,8a.s. Oj[ncs,at 28. the rupee — would be coined into 
2 1 rupees or 2r.s., lOas. Spies, so that there would be a profit to the 
Government of 5^ in lieu of the present 2.1 per cent. “ seignorage,’* 
and the rupees would be to that extent “ tokens,” but capable 
of realizing their full current value, in the purchase of bullion at 
the bimetallic price, not including the expenses of transport. 

49. The establishment of bimetallism in Europe would raise 
the price of silver in London to 60J per ounce, and the Indian 
exchange, eventually, to between Is. 10|d. and Is. the rupee. 
But, as before shown, and elsewhere abundantly proved, the gold 
value on which the rupee was established in 1835, and which 
prevailed till 1875, is 2s. the rupee. Bimetallism, if adopted in 
India, ought therefore to be on the basis of the Indian sovereign, 
or lO-rupee piece, being made identical with that of Great 
Britain and her colonies; and the current rupee should be 
restored to its true value in exchange, and protected from export 
by a seignorage of 5 or 6 per cent. This is accomplished by fixing 
tne Mint prices of silver and gold as before stated (paragraph 41), 
and continuing to issue the rupees as at present. 

50. It must be left to our skilled economists to decide to what 
extent Mr* Robertson has succeeded in removing the many strong 
objections so ably advanced against the bimetiulio system. Eor 
my own part, I will only venture to express the opinion that. 
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although some of his doctrines may at first sight Jppear to be 
novel and revolutionary, they are not without a basis of truth;, 
and are well deserving tlie attentive consideration of all who 
are interested in the subject, 

London, March 8 , 1881 . 

P,8 . — Since the foregoing Essay was printed, the draft resolu- 
tion for the Paris Conference has been published in the Times. 
of the 23rd instant. In the Second Article it is proposed that 
coins of gold and silver shall be struck in the ratio of fifteen and a 
half to one ; and by Article Five that the mints of the several 
States shall be bound to coin the metal brought by the public 
as speedily as possible, &;c. 

Upon this I would respectfully observe, that the fusion of the 
metals would be more complete, and the unity of the currencies 
of the several States more fully established, if, by only buying 
instead of necessarily minting gold and silver, the whole currency 
of each State were capable of enlargement and diminution 
equally by either metal; and the distinction between the separate 
“ units’" of the two metals avoided, by making both gold and 
silver, indifferently, the basis of the local domestic currency, 
issued by the Government in accordance with the wishes and 
convenience of the people. Great Britain would not submit to* 
the risk of being flooded with silver coins at one time, and 
drained of them at another, at the option of irresponsible 
persons ; and many States would wish to issue notes as a sub- 
stantive part of their currency, which it would be most desirable 
they should do, if they were required to redeem them with 
bullion — without which they might soon thrust themselves out of 
the Convention. 

It may require some faith to realize the fact that token coins 
and notes may have the same value in exchange as full-weight, 
standard pieces ; but with our constant daily experience of the 
vast amount of business transacted by bills, we ought not to> 
doubt that, when based upon and redeemable by bullion, they 
have, like “ dock warrants,^’ the full value they represent ; and 
that in the present day it is not necessary to resort to the con- 
ditions of an artificial convenient barter, which the actual 
transfer of bulky coins in reality is. 

If India joined the Convention on the terms I propose, she 
would circulate much of her vast store of gold, now comparatively 
useless ; gold remittances would be made, costing 1 instead of 
5 per cent., as by silver. Her silver currency would be protected 
Council bills and future losses by remittance would be saved ; 
and her revenues would be worth more in European values by 
about three millions sterling per annum. I. T. S. 

Uth March, im. 
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YNDIA — Afijhanistan , — ^In Afghanistan itself there has been, since- 
January, a happy absence of events. But, as regards the develop- 
ment of British jjolicy, the three months have been ])erhaps the most 
eventful in the history of British India. A ponderous series of official 
papers has been published to tell us at last what Government has done^ 
and what it intends to do. The papers found at Cabur* have 
appeared opportunely, to remind us of one form, at any rate, in which 
the danger we have to provide against has already appeared. There 
has been full discussion of the subject of Afghan policy in Parlia- 
ment and the Press. The matter has been transferred from the region 
of speculation to that of actuality : and the full knowledge our tem- 
porary occupation has given us of the condition of Afghanistan has 
enabled the advocates on l)oth sides to illustrate the old arguments by 
applying them to facts as they are. 

It was inevitable, in any case, that in a matter which has so deeply 
stirred^ political feeling a good deal of irrelevant recrimination should 
impede the course of reasonable discussion. But, as wo shall see, 
some reference to tin; past is relevant and necessary. For, briefly 
stated, the case of Lord Lytton and his friends is this ; — 

“The attempt to maintain Afghanistan as a strong and friendly 
Power was long tried — and failed signally. For just at the critical 
moment the Amir we had patronized declared for Kussia against us. 
His successor, either by weakness or bad faith, permitted the treacherous 
massacre of our Envoy and his party. It is useless to renew the ex- 
periment. Let us keep the position we have gained at Candahar — a 
position which, if once abandoned, it might cost us a great effort to 
recover ; we shall then have self-acting guarantees against the possibility 
of a Russian advance through Afghanistan, and against the bad faith 
of the ruler of Herat or Cabul.” 

To this defenders of the Ministerial scheme give various replies, 
according to their individual views. Some say, for instance, that even ' 
assuming a Russo- Afghan combination to be at some time possible, it 
would be safer and cheaper to postpone our advance on Candahar till 
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the danger appears. But, for the most part, the Ministerialists say, 
with the Duke of Argyll, something to the following effect 

“It is true that, after 1B73, the Arnir had grievances ’against us. 
But if he was not disposed to be our friend very warmly, he was cer- 
tainly not disposed to entertain at all the advances of Kussia. He 
would, in fact, have welcomed our aid against that Power. It was you, 
Lord Lytton, with your insane project of sending British .agents *‘into 
Afghanistan — with your threats that if the Amir did not receive them 
you would crush him, or come to an arrangement with Kussia at his 
expense — with your occupation of Quetta and military preparations in 
India — that converted his sulks into suspicion and hatred. It was you, 
and tlie Ministry whose agent you were, that gave Kussia her oppor- 
tunity. You brought Sepoys to Europe, you prepared for an invasion 
of Central Asia from India, and by doing so you provoked Kussia into 
legitimate retaliation. The Russian Mission at Cabul could have done 
you no harm. The Amir received it reluctantly enoiigh, and only 
because he had been threatened and abandoned by you. llis people 
would, probably, have treated it as they did the Cavagnari Mission a 
year after. But you fell into the trap prepared for you. You de- 
stroyed the strong Afghanistan which would have been an effectual 
barrier, you violated treaties, you squandered twenty millions of the 
revenues of India. You ask us now to repeat the insane experiment. 
We shall do nothing of the kind. We revert to the good old policy you 
disturbed. We leave Afghanistan to its own rulers or its own anarchy, 
confident that, if Kussia tries to interfere, we shall have the Afghans 
for us, not against us.” 

It thus becomes in the highest degree pertinent to inejuire, in the 
first place, whether Shir Ali gravitated towards Kussia by force of cir- 
cumstances which — whatever be the policy of the Viceroy of India — may 
arise again, or was thrown into the arms of Kussia by the exceptional 
folly of Lord Lytton ; and next, whether Kussia would experience the 
same difficulty in establishing her influence in Afghanistan, and utilizing 
the resources of that country, in furtherance of her purposes, as we 
have experienced. We need not review the course of our relations 
with Afghanistan before the last war. That we have already done at 
length (W. K., January, 1879, Art. “Afghanistan”); and here we need 
only state, as briefly as we can, the facts now for the first time laid 
before the public in connected form, and with official authority, r^ard- 
ing Russian relations with the late Amir. Those, it seems to us, are 
conclusive on both points of our inquiry. 

It appears, then, that from 1872 onwards the Russian Governor* 
General of Turkestan sent a series of long letters to the Amir, re- 
counting the successes of his troops against the various peoples who 
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had incurred the displeasure of Kussia — giving tlie Amir suggestive 
hints about the attention paid by the Russian Government to Abdur- 
rahman, and the control it exercised over his movements ; assuring 
the Amir, too, that the Governor -General had no ill-will to liim, 
because as yet he had given no cause for dis])leasure — repeating 
again and again the hope that relations would remain intimate and 
satis^ctory. The Russian account of tliese letters is, that they were 
‘‘ complimentary;” but any one who knows what the matter of a com- 
plimentary letter in the East is, must conclude that General Kaufmann 
had a very clumsy secretary. It is certain that had the Viceroy 
of India sent such letters to the Amir of' Bukhara, there would have 
been* protests from St. Petersburg. There was, in fact, not the 
slightest reason why the Russian Governor should have communicated 
with the Amir at all ; and when, after onr recognition of Yakub Klian, 
General Kaufmann commenced to send letters of the same character, 
the St. Peteraburgh Government, which was at last alive to what inter- 
national decency required, peremptorily ordered him to send any 
letters he thought necessary, not directly, but through tlie English 
Government. The essential matter is the effect of’ Kaufmann’s 
letters on tlic Amir. And as to tliis there is no dispute. They were 
regarded as letters of menace, and as indicating that Russia claimed 
the same influence in Afghanistan that England, under the understand- 
ing arrived at by the two countries, was exclusively to enjoy. During 
the years of coolness between the Amir and the Indian Government 
which preceded the war of 1878, there were not only letters but a 
constant series of native messengers or envoys sent from Tashkend, 
and honourably received at Cjibul. It is not disputed by any candid 
person that, whatever the Amir’s feeling to England was, his feeling to 
Russia was one of fear and respect — a respect inspired by what he 
called their impudence, and the spectacle of their unimpeded advance 
to his borders. The true issue is, not whether the Amir became the 
friend of Russia, but whether he thought it to his interest not to dis- 
obey or thwart that Power. What passed between him and the 
Russian agents we do not know ; probably General Kaufmann’s object 
was simply to arrive at a generally friendly understanding. Of his 
success we can judge from the fact that the Amir, who had declined to 
receive a temporary English Mission, received with marked honours a 
Mission of Russian officers. ‘‘ Ah,” says the Duke of Argyll, “ that 
was because he feared attack from the English, and the Russians came 
to defend him.” The ease was not so. We have the protest lately 
wrung from Sir Lewis Pelly, that in the conference of 1877 every- 
thing was done to remove from the Amir’s mind the sense of grievance. 
It is true that as he refused to receive English offiem to observe” on 
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the fi’ontier threatened by liussia, he was told he must expect no help 
from us. But nothing was done that could alarm him. The Duke of 
Argyll and some anonymous slanderers in the Press have indeed 
started a wild story of preparations made by Lord Lytton in 1870 to 
invade Afghanistan. But the story resolves itselt into this, that a 
bridge of boats was established over the Indus to connect for ordi- 
nary purposes two stations between which the regular road had been 
blocked by an Afridi rising, and that, in view of the possibility of war 
with Russia and Afghanistan, official inquiries had been made, and 
arrangements proposed (confidentially) as to the disposition of troops. 
There was nothing, then, on our part, to alarm the Amir when he wel- 
comed our Russian foes. On the other hand, there was a good deal to 
alarm him onthc side of Russia, wliichhad assembled in Turkestan a large 
army destintid to operate against “the tribes of the Indian frontier. 

If in the mind of any person of common sense there still lingered 
a belief that we can bind Russian officers in Asia by obtaining assur- 
ances from St. PetersVmrg, it has been dispelled by the publication 
of the correspondence found at Cabul. Let us admit that there was a 
virtual slate of war between the two countries in the beginning of 
1878, and that Russia was justified in doing all she could to injure us, 
even in violation of unrepudiated understandings, fetill the awkward 
fact remains, that the Mission was despatched from Taslikend the very 
day that the Congress of Berlin assembled — peace having previously 
been practically secured by the secret agreement between Lngland 
and Russia, ^o satisfactory explanation has been given by the Russian 
Government of the fact that, though Tashkend is connected by telegraph 
with St. Petersburg, and though there seems no reason wliy a message 
of recall should not have been sent to General Stolieteff the officer 
despatched by General Kaufniann as envoy to Cabul — he was not re- 
called till his work at Cabul was done. What that work was appears 
from the correspondence discovered by General Roberts in the Cabul 
archives. It was to crown the edifice of which the earlier letters and 
messages had laid the foundation. In view of the relations between 
the British and Russian Governments with regard to Afghanistan so 
ran the letter of introduction which Stolieteff brought the advantages 
of a close alliance between Russia and Afghanistan would be apparent. 
We have not the text of the treaty which was framed ; but the Blue 
Book gives two versions, written from memory by Afghan officials. 
Both these memoranda agree that Russia promised to recognize any 
one the Amir might appoint to be his heir — to iielp him to drive out 
any foreign enemy— to fulfil all the wishes of the Amir when reported 
by him-— to receive and protect Afghan merchants, and to treat as men 
of rank any of the Amir’s servants whom he might send to Russia to 
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learn arts and trades. The Amir, on his part, undertook not to wage war 
without the permission of Russia, and to report to the Russian Govern- 
ment all tMt went on in his kingdom. And, according to one of tlic ver- 
sions, the Russian Government undertook to call to account any members 
of the Amir’s family, or any other person, who might intrigue against 
him ; and promised that tlie ancient country of Afglianistan — /.<?., the 
Pesktiwar country — should be restored to the Amir when existing 
difficulties were overcome by the aid of trooj)S ; wliilo the Amir 
promised to allow Russian merchants free access to Afghanistan. 
Compare these liberal concessions on both sides with the halting 
assurances and trifling demands of British diplomacy of the old school ! 
Possibly Russia did not mean to carry out its vague promises. It is 
enough tliat tlicy were made, and that beyond all (question they allured 
and deceived the Amir, whose character, we venture to say, was not 
an exception to that of Afghan princes generally. The Russian am- 
bassador has lately explained that the treaty was taken by General 
Stolieteff to Tashkend ad referendum. But Yakub Khan, we know 
from other sources, has stated positively that it was duly signed by 
General Stolieteff, and that he himself tore up the copy loft with the 
Amir. Wo know, on the authority of Afghan Sirdars who w'cro 
present in durbar when the Viceroy’s letter was opened, that Shir 
Ali’s refusal to receive the Chamberlain Mission was duo to the 
suggestion of the Russian officers who remained with him. The papers 
do more than confirm this. General Kaufmanu, we are willing to 
believe, was really ordered by his Government to withdraw the Mission 
and to abstain from interference in Afghan affairs. But poor Shir 
Ali reposed faith in the Russian assurances. He sent a series of piteous 
letters, telling his friend the Governor- General of Tashkend how tho 
English, provoked by his friendsliip to Russia, wore advancing into 
the heart of Afghanistan, and begging him to send the great army he 
had promised. The situation was a distressing one for so disingenuous 
a diplomatist as Kaufmann. He tried to get out of the difficulty by 
assuring the Amir that the Russian Government had exacted from 
the English Government a promise to respect tlie independence of 
Afghanistan; he told him to make peace; and when the Amir ex- 
pressed a wish to come to St, Petersburg, earnestly tried to persuade 
him not to do so. But General Stolieteff was less careful. First from 
Tashkend he writes — several months after the Treaty of Berlin had 
been signed— to Shir All I am trying night and day to gain our 
objects. I hope that those who want to enter Cabul from the East 
will find the door is closed.” 

Again (in October) he tells the Amir that the Emperor is ready to 
do whatever he may think necessary, You should look,” he says, 
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to your brothers who live on the other side of the river (by which, 
it seems to us^ is meant the Mussulman people under Eussian rule). 

If God gives the sword of fight into their hands, then go *on ; other- 
wise, make peace openly, and in secret prepare for war.” “ Send an 
able emissary to the enemy’s country, so that he may with sweet words 
perplex the enemy’s mind.” Again, in December, Stolieteff being then 
wj^h the Emperor at Livadia, writes in much the same strain, assuring 
him the Eussians will either by diplomatic means cut off all English 
interference with Afghanistan, or come with a great army to the 
Amir’s relief. The Eussian ambassador has explained these breaches 
of international amenity by saying that the officers concerned were 
sjmply trying to extricate themselves from the disagreeable consequences 
of their too successful activity at Cabul. Perhaps so. To us, how- 
ever, it seems possible that they really hoped to maintain their 
influence and to fulfil their pledges. Thus Kaufmann in December 
writes to Eosgonoff' at Cabul that he cannot help the Amir “ in winter.” 
We have little doubt that had our Government at that time refrained 
from the active measures which the reckless fervour of Liberals con- 
demned with such success in the election campaign, Eussian influence 
would still be paramount at Cabul. No responsible statesman in the 
recent debates has maintained that the continued presence of Eussia in 
Cabul would not endanger our rule in India. We may take it, then, as 
proved that the old policy did not secure us. Lord Lytton may 
have terrified Shir Ali into a Eussian alliance. We grant this for 
argument’s sake only. But it is possible, that from mere caprice or 
infatuation, or owing to some less wicked” blundering on the part of 
our Viceroy, some other ruler of Cabul might bring on us the Eussian 
danger. Let us grant too (still for argument’s sake) that our strained 
relations with Eussia were due to Lord Beacon sfield’s Eastern policy. 
But no Liberal believes that Eussia always cherishes just designs. 
She may wish to strike at us again, to gain Constantinople or Persia, or 
from the mere instinct of progress towards India. General Eoberts 
has told us that the armaments which the Amir had prepared were 
such as would have rendered him — if he had a small staff of 
Eussian officers and a nucleus of Eussian troops — a very formidable 
foe. 

Lord Lytton, believing that the old policy had failed, and seeing that 
the sacrifices we had made in the war, however grievous they were, 
had at least placed Afghanistan at our disposal, had to consider What 
new plan was best for keeping Eussia out of Afghanistan. The solu- 
tion he ultimately recommended was briefly this ; to leave Northern 
Afghmiistan to Abdurrahman, in the belief that his Eussian prodivlties 
would be restrained by the pressure our arrangements elsewhere wOi^d 
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enable us tb bring to bear on him ; to make Candahar a dependent 
kingdom, with a strong British garrison, and to put it in easy commu- 
nication with India by the completion of the railway. As to Herat, 
the negotiations with Persia having fallen through, nothing was 
settled. It is possible that, though the British rights secured by the 
Treaty of Gandamak would not have been abandoned, the troops might 
have# been withdrawn from the Kurain valley and the Khaibar. The 
essential point was the virtual occupation of Candahar as a British 
fortress. Candahar, it was agreed, commanded all the routes by which 
an invading force could advance on India, and enabled us further to 
control, by menace, the policy of Afghan powers elsewhere. The 
people of the town and neighbourhood were industrious, and (com- 
pared with those of Northern Afghanistan) not averse to the presence 
of English authority. Against the ex])ense of occupation was to be 
set the revenue of the place, and the profits to our subjects which 
would result from the constitution of Candahar as a great emporium 
of trade between India and Central Asia. With settled ride, cultiva- 
tion too would extend, and a civilizing inlluence would be established 
in the heart of Afghanistan. When the Liberal Government acceded 
to office, it had to decide as to the extent to which the ])olicy it had 
declaimed against in Opposition was to bo maintained. In May, Lord 
llartington wrote to the Government of India, expressing the unwilling- 
ness of the Ministry to keep permanently a large British force at Can- 
dahar ; but ample discretion as to the time and manner of withdrawal 
was allowed to the Viceroy. As regards other points, he was to decide 
on the best advice he could get ; and it was most distinctly said that it 
would be dangerous to withdraw from any place till we had Jirranged for 
the prospect of some stable native Government to succeed us. The disaster 
at Maiwand — which, by demonstrating the ease with which a formidable 
force could be raised at Herat and marclied to Candahar, seemed to 
add to the arguments for retaining that strong position — only made 
friends of withdrawal insist more strongly on the risks of delay. In 
November, the Government of India, which had not communicated its 
own conclusions to the Home Government, was told peremptorily that 
Candahar must be evacuated as soon as possible. The prospect of a 
stable Government was no longer a condition, but one was to be created, 

if it could be created within a reasonable time. Even the Pishin Valley 

which some critics believed would be as useful an outpost as Candahar, 
and free from the risks of Candahar — is to be abandoned, though the time 
of withdrawing is for the present left to the discretaon of the Govern- 
ment of India, The justification of this complete policy of reversal is 
not easy to summarize, for dififerent apologists take different and often 
mutually destructive grounds. But this may be said : though the old 
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inactivity claptrap has done duty, no responsible person has ventured 
to carry tjie ‘‘ old frontier is good enough” argument to its logical 
-conclusion : no one, that is to say, proposes that we should really 
await Kussia on the eastern side of the passes of the Suleiman Moun- 
tains. The Ministry which has abandoned so much has decided to 
keep Quetta, and to maintain the railway to the foot of the Bolan ; 
there is even a prospect of its being extended when the question of 
British posts is finally settled. Speaking generally, the case of Go- 
vernment, in its most reasonable form, is this: The dangers we have to 
recognise are remote and indefinite. It is true, Kussia seems disposed 
to remain in the Tekke country, which she has just conquered, and 
may be forced to occupy Merv. It is true that Persia, at present, 
seems inclined to assist her in every way. But the chances are, that if 
we do not worry the Afghans Avith disagreeable proposals, and show a 
Avillingness to help them to maintain their independence, they will of 
themselves keep Russia out. And if Russia comes as an enemy of the 
Afghans, every tribesman will be our ally. This will be a better 
defence than Candahar, which, if at all necessary we can then occupy 
with the good-will of the Afghans. To occupy it now would make 
them welcome the Russians as deliverers. But we doubt whether 
Russia has any power to hurt us. Her advance, continuous ak it has 
been, has not given her a strong base, or increased her resources. It 
has only increased her responsibilities and difficulties. We hope and 
believe she will respect in time of peace her engagements regarding 
Afghanistan ; and in time of war, should war come, we do not think, 
as we have said, she will have much chance of disturbing us through 
Afghanistan. While the perils Avhich suggest the occupation of Can- 
dahar are thus remote, the evils of occupying it would be immediate. 
No doubt the trading classes favour us ; but the evidence of every one 
who has recent experience of the Afghans — whether they recommend 
annexation or not — is that the people generally detest our presence. 
We must hold, not the city only, but the province ; and the same 
arguments that take us to Candahar Avill take us to Herat. We shall 
certainly incur the enmity of the ruler of Cabul, whoever he may be, 
who will never consider himself truly Amir till he has recovered Can- 
dahar. The national spirit will show itself in constant efforts to expel 
us. The rulers of Herat and Cabul will then indeed have a motive 
for joining Russia, at the first opportunity, against us. The mere 
expense of holding it will amount, according to an estimate framed by 
Sir H. Norman (an opponent of the annexation policy, it is true), to 
,^1,400,000 a year ; and it will not be possible to reduce the Indian 
garrisons by a single man. Then the war already has taxed heavily 
the loyalty of the native Sepoy, who detests prolonged service beyond 
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the frontier. It will be all but impossible, therefore, to furnish a per- 
manent garrison for Candahar. If we arc right in saying that our 
occupation ¥nll not give the country peace, it follows that the talk 
about expansion of trade, &c., is a mere dream. The traffic, indeed, 
in Central Asia would, in any case, be very small. The nmch'talked- 
of railway has never paid commercially, and is economical only in a 
military sense. As to the effect of our retreat’* on the temper of 
the Afghans, they have learned that we can always enter their country 
and do Avhat Ave like there. And as to its effect on the princes and 
people of India, they Avill be reassured by seeing we resist the temptation 
to annex. The people certainly would be driven into disaffection if 
taxed for the cost of the schemes you propose. Lastly, it Avould bo 
“ immoral” to take territory which is not ours. It would be a violation, 
too, of our proclamation at the beginning of the war, declaring that we 
fought, not against the people, but their ruler. 

Such is the case for the Ministry. The answer is simple. It 
ignores the lessons the Cabul ])apers teacli. Nearly every one agrees 
that the result of our withdrawal Avill be a struggle — first for Candahar, 
and next for the wliole of* Afghanistan. The rival princes will be only 
too glad to get aid from any source. The liussian officers in Central 
Asia will have their proU'geSy and, whether these win or lose, Russia 
will thus have a party in Afghanistan. In a few years licr conquests 
will bring her to the northern border of Afghanistan, She will have, 
as she always has, troubles with unruly tribes beyond her frontiers ; 
and in her measures to control these, she must have relations and must 
have influence with the ruler or rulers of that part of Afghanistan. She 
can menace and slie can promise; and by that time probably she will 
have made the Oxus navigable from the Sea of Aral, or j>ossibly 
(restoring the river to its ancient bed) from the Caspian to the Afghan 
border, and she Avill have extended her railway through the Tekke 
country. She will command the services of the Tekkes she has just 
conquered, and will have in them the best material for further advance. 
As to promises, she can offer the Afghans, when she sees fit, the spoils 
of India and the restoration of the “ Peshawar country.” Were 
England at Candahar, she could interfere at once, without great effort; 
but if the Russian plans had at all developed themselves, she might find 
Afghanistan far more difficult to conquer than she luckily found it in 
1878. But would those who abandon Candahar from moral scruples 
ever admit it to be “ moral” to attempt by force to prevent Russia 
and the Afghans from having any relations they pleased ? Every one 
admits the material value of prestige in such crises. Russian officers, 
we know, believe that only fear of our power restrains large sections 
of our Indian subjects from revolt, and no doubt they are to some 
[Vol. CXV. No. CCXXVIIL]— New Series, Yol. LIX. No. IL M M 
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extent right. Now, it is absolutely certain that most natives (who 
take any interest in these things) will attribute our retreat to mere 
consciousness of weakness. The Afghans certainly will*do so — ^with 
good cause. With reference to the specific objections to holding 
Candahar, it is by no means admitted that we shall be subject to 
attack. On the contrary, if wo maintain a show of strength we shall 
have no need to exorcise it. We should not bo stealing the province, 
but saving it from falling again under the alien rule of Cabul or into 
the worst anarchy. The number of those who favoured us would be 
constantly incrcsaing ; and it is possible that the ruler of Cabul might 
be really thankful to have a power at hand to save him from attack 
from Herat. The difliculty of tlie native troops is admitted ; but it 
may be met by a system of frequent reliefs, or special corps, or even 
local levies. Once Candahar became a regular cantonment, with 
the usual l^azaar comforts, it would be popular enough. As to 
expense, Sir Henry Norman’s estimate is declared, by authorities entitled 
to more respect than he, to be ludicrously excessive. It is contended, 
too, that the sense of security and the strategic advantages gained by 
occupying Candahar, would permit of great reductions elsewhere — 
notably at Peshawar, an unhealthy and very unpopular station. But 
whatever the cost might be, it would be a clicap assurance against the 
loss which a liussian scare would cause. 

The weight of authority is wholly against the Government. For 
the best ])ossible reasons, it did not await the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India. It is known, however, that the Viceroy’s Council is 
almost unanimous against abandonment. Confining ourselves to the 
evidence in the Blue Books, we find that Sir F. Koberts, Sir D. 
Stewart, the Commander-in-Chief in India, the legal member of 
Council, and the Lieutenant-General of the Panjab — a representative 
body of opinion surely — assented to the evacuation of the Kuram and 
the Khaibar only on the assumption that Candahar was to be kept. 
Even in the special collection of opinions presented to Parliament by 
Government, while Lord Napier, the Duke of Cambridge, and the 
present Commander-in-Chief in India condemn the abandonment of 
Candahar ; nearly all the military authorities who recommend aban- 
donment, recoinntend also the retention of other jioints (Pishin or 
Kushi, beyond the Shutujgardan), which they assume will give ns the 
same advantages. 

However, the word has been said, and neither the censure of the 
House of Lords nor the all but unanimous expressions of opimon in 
India will move the « solid mind’* of Government It defends its 
action in neglecting the opinion it is constitutionally bound to Tes()6ct, 
by, saying Ithat general considerations of policy have influenced it. 
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which presumably are hidden from such persons as Viceroys and 
Anglo-Indian soldiers and statesmen. In March the withdrawal of 
troops frofti Caridahar commenced, Wlien tirst the tidings of the 
decision of Government was announced there was a perfect panic 
among the traders. The governors avo had sent to the outlying 
districts lost all their authority, and one was even made prisoner by 
the tftbesmen. Robber bands — supposed to be sympathisers of Ayub 
— blocked the roads beyond the Ilelmand. To restore order and case 
the difficulty of supplies, a brigade Avas sent to Maiwand, and the mere 
demonstration produced the desired effect. In March Government 
announced that arrangements were progressing satisfactorily for the 
constitution of a Crovernment to replace ours. Nothing Avas definitely 
known as to Avho our legatee sliould be, but it Avas assumed that the 
choice Avould lie betAveen Ayub and Abdurrahman. The former — 
though still strong in the sympathy of the people of the Candahar 
province — had grown weaker and Aveaker at Herat, llashim Khan 
and Hasan Khan indeed, as his lieutenants, or rather as representatives 
of the Yakub (that is to say, the anti- Abdurrahman) faction, had a 
fairly firm liold on the provinces west of tlie Ilelmand. But Ayub 
himself had become unpopular by his exactions. A combination of 
chiefs Avas formed, but failed oAving to the defection of one of them — 
Ayub’s flither-in-law. Subsequently Ayub murdered this old man 
and a number of other chiefs, and disgraced several others (among 
them some of the leaders in his expedition against Candahar. By this 
he incurred the lasting ill will of the Alikzais, and lost much of the 
confidence of his Barukzai supporters. Nevertheless, his lieutenant in 
Afghan-Turkestan had some successes, and even took Maimcnah, But 
Abdurrahman's governor succeeded, with the aicl of the tribes hostile 
to Ayub, in retaking the place, and in March it was reported that he 
was in a position to expel Ayub from Herat. 

Turning to Abdurrahman, we may note that the official papers lately 
published show more clearly than the reports current at the time did 
how ambiguous his early relations with us were ; how distinctly his 
enterprise was sanctioned, and indeed suggested, by the Russian autho- 
rities ; and how very like an escape our evacuation of Cabul wa«, in 
fact as Avell as in seeming. The assurances we gave him Ivere 
these : — That there should be no interference in the internal govern- 
ment of his territories, and that no English Resident should be stationed 
there ; but, by agreement, a Mussulman agent might reside at Cabul. 
The British Government admitted no right of interference by foreign 
poA^ers within Afghanistan ; and since both Russia and Persia were 
pledge not to interfere, it Avas plain that the Amir could have no 
relations with any foreign Power save England. If the interference of 
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any foreign Power should lead to unprovoked aggression on the Amir’s? 
dominions, the British Government would aid to such extent and in such 
manner as might to it appear to be necessary in repelling it, jwrovided the 
Amir followed unreservedly its advice in rcgcard to his external relations.. 
There is no reason to believe that there has been any more detailed 
understanding since. Abdurrahman has shown little of the energy with 
which ho was credited. Wo have heard from time to time of thisr^chieC 
or that acknowledging him; of Ids success in raising a few additional 
regiments ; of a tribe here and there promising to pay tribute. But 
we hear, too, of other chiefs being openly contumacious ; of the Amir 
having to pay court to Muhammod Jan ; of tribes about Ghazni and 
the j^asses of tlie Hindu Kush being in revolt ; of disorders all along the 
Khaibar line. The fact Avould seem to be, that his authority is hardlj 
effective any distance beyond Cabiil, and that the defection of the great 
chief Asmatulla would probably be fatal to bis cause. In March aa 
envoy from the Amir came to Calcutta; but it seems he came to solicit 
only sonic additional ammunition, which was readily granted. Ayub 
meanwhile had sent two highly-respected Afghans to Candahar, where 
they were courteously received. He has, it seems, “repudiated’’ 
the murder of Lieutenant Maclaine, and solicits the good-will of the 
English — the reversion of Candahar. It is generally believed that 
Abdurrahman will be allowed to try his luck there ; but the chances 
seem to be that Ayub will oust him from that place, and probably,, 
as a corollary, from Cabul also. 

The evacuation of the Kuram and the Khaibar 1ms been completed. 
The former was made over to the Turis, the local tribe, a pledge of 
protection against aggression from Cabul being given to them. As 
to the Khaibar from Jamrud to Lundi Kotal, it was made over to the 
custody of the local Afridi tribes, represented by a Jirgah or Couneik 
They were to provide a force (under British superintendence) to maintaia 
order and prevent outrage, and were to levy no tolls. In consideration 
of this their independence was recognized and a subsidy assured. The 
experiment, if it succeeds, may have important consequences; but 
those who know the Afridis well predict that it will not succeed. 

The total cost of the war has been ascertained to be over twenty 
millions, hut of this nearly £5,000,000 was spent on the railways^ 
The Imperial contribution is to be £5,000,000. 

A court-martial on the officer who commanded the light cavalry at 
Maiwand ended in his honourable acquittal. General Burrows and 
General Nuttull (who commanded the cavalry brigade) were the only 
material writnesses, and even their evidence hardly raised a presump- 
tion that the officer had failed to do all he could. The incident 
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-suggested renewed complaints that no formal and public inquiry into 
ithe circumstances of the disaster had been made. 

In February a genentl census of India was taken. The prelimi- 
»nary operations caused much disquietude in the South al country — the 
•simple aborigines believing that they portended a j)oll~tax or some 
vast Jiumaii sacrifice. Tlieir minds had been niucli disturbed by the 
preachings of an ascetic, iho leader of a new seditious sect. Abusive 
language was used to one of the magistrates, and at night his bunga- 
low was burnt down. A large force of military and police was at 
once sent into the disturbed tracts, and constant patz'ols had an excel- 
lent effect in cowing the people, ^'he old ascetic was axTCsted and 
sent to Lucknow ; the strictness of the census operations was relaxed, 
and after several weeks of anxiety, the danger of a renewal of the san- 
guinary excesses of the outbreak of 1855 was said to have ])assed. 

The oppression of the money-lenders and the recent enluiucement 
of rents were admittedly important factors in the discontent. In some 
districts of the IVladras Presidency, among a people similar to the 
•Sonthals, there were also symptoms of unrtvst, due apparently to the 
punishment of some head-men who had executed summary and extra- 
legal justice on some malefactors. 

A trial in the native State of Kolapur excited- much interest and 
-controversy. Last year some men wore arrested there as dacoits. In 
^he course of the inquiry some of them declared that the object of 
the dacoity 'was to obtain funds for the purposes of a conspiracy to 
.depose the Itaja, in favour of the leader of the movement, who pre- 
tended to be the Kaja’s brother, a prince dcpoited in 1857. One item 
in the prograinme of the conspirators was to murder the English 
-residents. The Bombay Government believed that the political plot 
was simply meant to give colour to a plundering enterprise of the most 
vulgar kind. It permitted, howxver, a regular criminal trial to be 
•conducted by the Assistant -Resident. The result was to show that 
the conspiracy was real, though fantastic and childish in its details. 
About twenty men were found guilty. 

The circulation of a draft bill by which the Bengal Rent Commis- 
sioners proposed to extend enormously the principles of fixity of 
tenure, and to restrict the landlord’s right of enhancing, led the 
Bengal landholders, in a series of meetings at most of the large towns, 
to protest against confiscation and the violation of the Permanent 
-Settlement, 

Despite the protests of nearly ail the Indian newspapers, Goveni- 
ment, it is believed, persists in its design of abolishing the Press Com- 
jnissionership. ' 

The Government of India has decided to retain the districts annexed, 
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as the result of the Naga war, and Kohima has been selected as the 
head-quarters of the political agency. t 

The inquiry into charges preferred against a native oihcial in the 
Punjab Commission, who had been employed as i)olitical officer at 
Cabul excited much feeling of a painful kind. He was charged with 
extortion and subornation of evidence in connection with the inves- 
tigation at Cabul regarding the massacre of tlie Mission. The inquiry 
was strictly private — a fact which suggested much protest against Star 
Chamber procedure. Apart from this, the fact that a gentleman so 
much trusted and so highly honoured by Government 'was even sus- 
pected of the worst vices of native officials, was peculiarly painful 
at a time when the experiment of nominating natives freely to the 
Covenanted Civil Service is still neW. 


THE COLONIES. 

* 

We spoke last quarter of the palpable influence on the English Iron 
Trade of the 'widespread railway extensions contemplated through out the 
British Empire. To these iniluonces must be added all the results pro- 
ceeding from the rapid increase of steam communication over the same 
area. Lines of steamers are everywhere supplanting sailing vessels ; 
and these steamers and their machinery represent enormous quantities 
of ironwork. The Australasian Steam Navigation Company is sending 
home for five new steamers. Two new lines of steamers are announced 
to trade from London to Australia ; the Cunards are running a new 
line from Halifax, and Porwood Brothers one from New York to the 
West Indies. Steam communication to these islands of tlic tropics is 
indeed increasing fast. The Direct Line, Messrs. Anderson, Anderson, 
and others, are new competitors in the field. Already this has assisted 
sugar-growers in the matter of freight, and of surety and speed of 
transit. Passengers in the end will benefit ; and there is room for 
improvement on their belialf, wlien we find that the Boynl Mail Com- 
pany charge no less than £40 for the twelve days’ passage to Barbados. 
Mr. D. Currie has just added two large new steamers to his Cape line* 
Four or five monster new steamers are now being added to the Trans- 
atlantic lines. This spurt in shipbuilding is a serious challenge* to ihe 
recent move of the French Government to support shipping industries 
on the hard-earned gains of the manufacturing and agricultural classes^ 
It augurs a sad absence of education and enlightenment oh the pai!t of 
latter o^sses to submit quietly to such treatment, 
line Board of Trade has just issued its report on the 'etnigMioB 
from England for the year 1880. This is of special interest td all 
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Bnglislimen, and shows distinctly the value the Colonies are to the in- 
habitants of the mother country. The year was one of exceptionally largo 
emigration. Nor is this matter for surprise after the many years of 
depression we have recently encountered. The first revival occurred 
in the United States this time last year, and the consequent rush 
thither in the early part of the year of Irish and other emigrants, 
accounts largely for the total increase for the whole year. It is also to 
be noticed that the emigration to Australia fell off largely. This is 
due in great measure to the prominence given during the year to 
Canadian and American prospects. Our agricultural classes, who had 
felt so painfully several years of bad seasons, naturally were attracted 
by the agricultural prospects across the Atlantic, prairie wheat-grow- 
ing and the fresh meat business, once their bugbears, now became their 
ambition, and proved talismanic in their powers of attraction. 

In the last 30 years we have, in round niimbors, supplied one million 
people to Australia, three millions to the United States, and half-a- 
million*to Canada. So the figures say. But we must bear in mind that 
the figures of the United States arc often misleading. No one goes to 
Canada or Australia tn order to go on elsewhere. Large numbers pro- 
ceed to the United States for the express purpose of* going on up to 
Canada — and this is specially true of wuuter emigrants — after the ice 
has stopped for the season all direct communication with Canada. 
Moreover, the direct route, and the only railway routes, at present open 
to Manitoba and the north-west lies through the United States, 

The Canadian Dominion is just now priding itself, and with much 
justice, on its present prosperity. The usual popular fallacy, however, 
rears its head at once ; tlie popular voice declares the present com- 
mercial condition must be the result of the present commercial policy. 
But the present high tarifi* was only instituted after the turn had come 
in the tide, and when commercial depressions were ceasing to burden 
the whole world. The natural reaction that has followed universally on 
this, has most naturally affected Canada in a marked degree. But 
those interests that benefit by the present tariff have not failed duly 
to take advantage of the coincidence, and to connect the two simul- 
taneous jghenomena as cause and effect. Sir S, L. Tilley, however, in 
hie Bu<%et speech on February 18, took a more statesmanlike view 
qf the question. lie pointed out that the tariff was producing revenue, 
and «increasingly so; therefore the reductions he would propose 
should commence in the taking all duty off certain raw materials. 
There were, however, present reasons for at the same time increasing 
l^ome duties on certain manufactured articles ; but he specially contended 
fihat all this was mere matter of reciprocity or retaliation with the 
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United States ; on which basis, indeed, stands the whole taritF question 
in Canada. , 

Protection in Canada is exhibiting the usual consequences. Each 
and every interest is on the alert to possess pwDtection for itself. Those 
manufacturing beet-root sugar have won for themselves remission ol 
all excise duties for a period of eight years. It will be interesting to 
see whether by that time these sugar-makers will be able to produce 
sugar at less than West Indian costs. These are likely to range below 
£10 a ton. If they cannot produce so cheaply, they will make an 
effort, and very probably with success, to make their fellow-country- 
men make U]) the difference in an import duty. 

The ffirmers of so^jne districts have now found voice, and are claim- 
ing equal treatment in the tariif with all the other Canadian industries ; 
in the furtherance of this claim they demand a duty on wool, an increase 
in the duty on corn, an import duty on tobacco, and the removal of 
the excise duty on tobacco. In other words, the ffirmers object to 
contribute to keep manufacturers going, unless manufacturers »contri- 
bute to keep tlio farmers going ; and this is the very sum and result of 
protection. Each class contributes to keep other classes going. The 
resulting gain savours strangely of the logic popularly attributed to 
the Chinese nation. 

If Canadians look to the records of their trade, they will see that it 
has increased with Great Britain this last year by no less than 
£2,100,000; while, in the same period, it has decreased with the 
United States nearly £1,500,000. Their best customer has been the 
free-trade country. This state of things is, however, precisely that 
desired by the political promoters of the present tariif, who, disdaining 
all economical thoughts, declare that the ])reserit tariff is simply a means 
of coercing the United States, and is only incidentally connected with 
the development of Canada. 

We are again brought face to face "with a fault in English Colonial 
policy. Wlien we conceded the liberty to Colonies of managing their 
own affairs, we reserved the right, necessary to a Crown having intet- 
national relations, of disallowing any duties that were discriminating. 
Had vre also stipulated Unit no Colony should impose import duties for 
any save strictly revenue purposes, >ve should have j)reserved the 
Colonies from one another, and given a very great stimulus to fertilissing 
froe-trade. It is possible Canada might have had at this rnomimt a 
factory or so less ; but, on the other hand, she might have had nfcre ; 
living would most certainly be cheaper, and it is certain her farming 
and mining resources would have been more rapidly developed fey the 
means of energies released from toiling at bolstered -up underti^n^ 

Canadians have been rather boasting that this year, ibr theiffrst time 
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in the history of their Dominion, their exports, have exceeded their im- 
ports. BYt we can find in the records, for instance, of Newfoundland, 
that when the exports annually exceeded the imports, soniething like one 
quarter of the revenue w^as expended on poor relief. Canadians herein 
forget that one great item in international trade is capital. England 
can Jjiardiy be described as having been, say for the last forty years, a 
poor or Unprosperous country, and yet during those forty years her 
exports have never approached her imports in value. 

The more legitimate aspirations of Canada are those wliich result in 
the opening up of her natural resources, and the showing to the world 
what wealth she possesses in which the labour of men may find its sure 
reward. Tlie great agricultural North-west i%of course, the chief 
scene of these developments ; and when we hear of the building of a 
Parliament House and a Lieutenant-Governor’s rt‘sidence at Winnipeg, 
to cost no less than £25,000, we see in the names and in the sum a 
political and a material growth that mark a big community now 
where^i few years ago there were but a Jiundred scattered and un- 
certain inhabitants. 

Professor Shelldon, of Cirencester College, has just put forward the 
result of his visit to the Dominion. He calls attention to the desir- 
ability of English farmers taking up farms in the more settled 
districts of Canada, where both professional and social conditions more 
nearly resemble those to which they are accustomed. This advice 
specially fits with farmers who are no longer young, or who have 
wives or daughters or young children who need civilization and society 
and education. The very ideas of cropping scientifically and ot 
manuring, which are the ingrained all-in-all of English farming, are 
exactly the ideas altogether strange and unknown to the Canadian 
farmer, and from which he would fain escape by trekking’' to the 
new North-west. There would seem to be great logical cogency in 
the course here pointed out. The English farmer succeeds the Cana- 
dian farmer in the congenial surroundings of high-class cultivation. It 
is for want of experience of this that the conviction gains on tlie 
Canadian farmer to seek in the Far West once again the congenial 
surroundings of prairie cropping. 

. Sugar planters in the West Indies are naturally echoing the call of 
the sugar refiners in England, with a view to the abolition of bounties. 
These has come home from the West Indies a petition to be presented 
to the Imperial Parliament, praying that effectual measures may be 
promptly taken to put an end to bounties on sugar in foreign countries* 
But m. echoing the cally the West Indimi planters have proposed the 
wrong suit ; the trump card they propose is the hackneyed counter* 
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vailiDg duty” once again. The West Indian planters have herdin been 
distinctly misled by Iheir partners in England, The portion is in 
literal union with the expressed ideas of the London West India Com- 
mittee; and, as being such, it quietly ignores the very point and 
substance of the cause it would support. The petition is intended to 
back up the lieport of Mr. Ritchie’s Select Committee. The petjition 
urges Government to endeavour to assemble another European Con-» 
fercnce. So does the Report, But the petition asks Government to 
adopt, as the means for abolishing bounties, the imposition of a counter- 
vailing duty ; the Report, on the other hand, declares distinctly against 
a countervailing duty, and specifically recommends manufacturing and 
refining in bond as throne efiectuai remedy for the bounty evil, Butin 
spite of this error as to means, the petition is authoritative as to the 
evil wrought; and it will doubtlessly receive due consideration from 
a Government that cannot but be ready to advocate another 
Conference— so sure is this to do good, and to secure a great 
and general advance in the direction of securing freedom of ex- 
change of products. The Government will seo that harm is 
caused, not so much by the influence, present and immediate, of 
bounties on prices, as by the uncertainty and doom of future 
changes, with which the very existence of the system burdens the 
whole of the trades and industries concerned. To banish this 
burden is a prime duty of Government. 

The actual facts of sugar-planting in the British West Indies, taken 
in their relation to other times and other places, are most encouraging. 
Each of the leading Colonies continues to produce more and more 
sugar. This steady increase has been proceeding ever since the 
collapse which Ibllowed on the abolition of slavery, and the years of 
subsequent trial and trouble. Meanwhile, numerous and continuous 
improvements are being introduced in the cultivation of the cane and 
the manufacture of the sugar ; the labour question has at last been 
more or less satisfactorily solved ; the West India colonists are dis- 
covering many other outlets for their energies. Sugar-planting is 
thus becoming an important industry, among otlm% worked jby thriv* 
ing communities, and is no longer the sole industry of these Colonies. 
Sugar-planting itself is becoming a rational agricultural undertaking, 
which is looked to to pay the ordinary profits of such undertakingSy 
and which is no longer regarded simply as a means to mpid 

as in the “ good old days.” 

, JRisriiticfti is happily running in quiet grooves for the 

Ih * since the arrival of Oovernor 

after, ^f the Administrative Departments have been ean m i ned , 
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'V^rith the a'wkward , discovery in most c»ses of serioua faults and 
deficiencies. The latest department tliat has been thus scrutinised is 
that of the Police; and the Report just issued by the Commiasiou of 
Inquiry reveals a state of affairs highly discreditable to those who 
have managed the details of the force. , These revelations involve or 
impljr actual fraud on the part of some subordinate officials ; inefficiency 
and culpable carelessness on the part of others ; and a generally poor 
morale, which it is to be hoped the heads of the Department may be 
able to justify or to explain. 

The present Governor has also carried through a constitutional 
reform which comes none, too soon. Previousl)^ the various adminis* 
ti’ative duties of Government had been assigned^to various ** Boards^' 
or Committees of the local Parliament. But a system of management 
that has survived for 200 years must necessarily have outlived the 
conditions in which it took its rise. F or nniny years past there has 
been a slackness about the performance of these superintending duties 
which has had its evil effect on the various departments. The 
Governor has brought into the light of day ample evidence of this ; 
and the Barbadians, with a traditional wisdom j)opularly associated 
with long parliamentary life, have at once agreed to reform them- 
selves, Administration now falls to the care of a new Executive 
Committee, formed of Government officials and members of the two 
Houses of the Legislature. We have here a valuable constitutional 
precedent, a cross, as it were, between a regular Parliamentary 
Ministry and that Crown' Council which has substituted itself in most 
West Indian Colonies for the old and notoriously cumbrous maclunery 
of Governor, Executive Council, Legislative Council, and .Legislative 
Assembly. 

The telegraphic service between Europe and the West Indies has 
not worked satisfactorily ; and negotiations are now in active progress 
towards a bettering of this state of things. The Panama Telegraph 
Company has a delegate going the round of the islands; and proposing 
^ conference) at some one of them, of delegates from each island 
Government, to arrange affairs on a mutually satisfactory basis^ The 
Tel^aph Company are proposing higher subsidies and smalier 
jollities ; the colonists not unnaturally hesitate till they can see, not 
otkly ^hat such increased cost is absolutely necessary) but that thei?e is 
noi other course open to them of obtaining the requisite communication 
by ether means at less cost. Their chief reason of complaint is the 
fr^q^ency of cable interruptions. This is fatal to business patronage. 
Xhe percentage of breaks is said tp be &r higher than 
an# it matters little whether the cable be origimiUy laulty andpoeifi 
or the conditions of bottom and ourrents, and so forth) intrinsieally^ 
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more hurtful, than those surrounding other cables. The West Indies, 
for their own sakes, as well as for that of the Telegraph Corypany that 
is eventually to supply their wants, should take a leaf from the business 
•experience on all other lines in tropical seas, and insist, first and 
foremost, on a duplicate line. Moreover, in reference to certainty of 
transit and of price there is much to be said in favour oj an 
independent cable which shall connect the West Indies with Bermuda, 
to which place there will soon be a cable laid from Halifax. 

Jamaica^ more than perhaps any other West India Island, is alive to 
the fact that the United States, with a rapidly increasing population 
of 50,000,000, and \^th no sugar territories where frost is unknown, 
offer for the future a most excellent market for sugar. Cuba has 
hitherto sent to the United States nearly all her large crop ; but Cuba 
keeps out return goods from the United States by her prohibitory 
high tariff. Our West Indian Islands, on the contrary, by the means 
of their low tariffs, are large customers of United States goods, 
especially in the matter of breadstuffs. If the West Indians are 
alive to their true interests, they will cultivate this natural tendency of 
trade. The Cubans see it themselves, and increased facilities for 
trade with the United States will form one of the principal claims 
which the Cuban Deputies and Senators in Spain have upon the 
indulgence of the present Spanish Ministry. 

British Guiana has specially felt the need for such a trade in the 
recent controversy concerning the colouring of certain sugars sent 
thence to .the United States. American refiners are vigorously 
protected” by import duties ; these being very low on raw sugars 
and very high on refined. But these duties are levied on a sliding 
scale, regulated according to the Dutch standard, which judges sugar 
by its colour, on the theory that the darker the sugar the more raw it 
is, and the less the bulk it contains of pure sugar. This system 
encouraged the importation of black” sugar from Demerara. This 
was simply “ white” or yellow” not so much clarified — the colouring 
matter being simply due to the leaving in the sugar certain vegetable 
impurities ; but this sugar is very saccharine, very sweet ; and 
United States Treasury determined they had discovered a sugar that 
must be fraudulently coloured to evade the higher duties. Having 
made this determination, inquiries had to be instituted in the 
tihe stout denials of the Demerara growers. These inquiries were 
•chiefly in the hands of the Treasury official who originally made the 
detey^m^tio^; consequently the conclusions arrived at. nre 
wiit contradictory. As a matter of fact, the case has come to be 
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a battle royal between the refiners and the Treasury ; and that the 
former are getting the best of it, to their great and manifest advantage, 
is seen in 4he fact that this dark sugar is penetrating into the United 
States in increasing quantities. The suggestive consccpience is, that 
most of the sugar made last autumn in British Guiana was of this 
type, and there was consequently a serious and marked falling-off in 
the production of Denn^rara’s great specifility, “ crystals.’’ This wiM 
cause a rise in price of this latter article during the next two or three 
months. It is needless to add that Demerara growers know of this, 
and are again devoting their attention to “ crystals.” 

The West Indies have been considerably excited by news from the 
Gold Const of a reported determination of the King of Ashanteo ta 
ignore the rights which the British had finally set up after burning 
Coomassie, This alarm spread to the English newspa])ers, which pro- 
ceeded eagerly to discuss the money value of these settlements to 
England, and to compare this with the cost of a new Ashantee war on 
a yet larger scale than the last. Meanwhile telegraphic instructions 
to the West Indies caused the 2nd West India Regiment at once to 
prepare for active service, and the hired transport to call round at 
their different stations to pick them all up, and convoy them with 
certain staff officers across the Atlantic. The latest news is, that the 
Ashantee King has explained matters satisfactorily, and disclaimed all 
idea of ever interfering with English arrangements. 

South Austi^alia reflects, in a marked degree, the revival of pros- 
perity now proceeding throughout the world. Her revenue for 1880 
amounted to £2,100,000, while that for 1879 only reached a total of 
£1,665,000 ; and the returns continue to exhibit the same satisfac- 
tory 'elasticity. Meanwhile local politics are happily quiescent. 
Beyond the election of a new Speaker for the Assembly, in which all 
sections exhibited quiet concurrence, not even the retiij^ment by rota- 
tion of several members of the Legislative Council, nor the proximate 
dissolution of the Legislative Assembly, seem to excite any new-born 
interest in politics. 

Much activity is, however, being displayed in the more profitable 
field of public works. Three hundred miles of railways are in course of' 
construction. The sewerage and the water supply of the capital have- 
been largely improved during the last year. Government is causing 
numerous jetties for the convenience of trade to be erected ; one of 
these, at Kingston, is to be no less than 1,400 yards in length, there 
is also miuch renewed discussion of an outer harbour^ and considexv 
able enthusiasm is being evinced for so necessary a work^ and one that 
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will do so mucli for South Australian communications with the rest 
of tiie world. It is only stayed pending the agreement of the different 
authorities and interests as to the exact locale and scheme of the work. 

It will interest English farmers to know, apropos of our remarks 
last quarter, that the harvest in South Australia will probably be 
below the average ; it is now in full swing. Also that wheat on the 
spot is firm at 45, 2d. to 45. (5f?. the bushel, which is equivalent to 
something like Is. in the English market. 

We alluded last quarter to sundry evil effects of selling land by 
deferred payments. Both in the province of South Australia and in 
New South Wales there is a tendency just now yet further to libera- 
lize the land laws, or, in other words, to make payment easier both in 
regard to time and in regard to abolishing interest on the deferred 
portion of the money. This is simply setting a premium on a man’s 
taking up land thoughtlessly, fraudulently, or for speculative purposes 
It encourages a man to take up land which he has neither the skill nor 
the capital to make proper use of. It encourages a man to take up 
land, reap one or two seasons’ crops, and then levant ; or, if he can, 
pass on his claim for a consideration to others. It encourages a man 
to take up land, trusting that upon the full payment becoming due its 
value will have risen. It is needless to remark that it is the special 
aim of all land-legislation to avoid these very three results. In New 
Zealand a similar system is being adopted. It would look as if 
experience was now banished from practical politics. The Govern- 
ments apparently seek to get rid of their land as fast as may be, heed- 
less of consequences to buyer or seller ; and consequences ** writ 
largo” in the experiences of other communities. 

The most important news from Australia is of the meeting of a 
Conference in New South Wales to discuss various questions affecting 
the Australian Colonies in common; and it is matter for sincere 
congratulatioi^that this Conference, unlike its many predecessors, has 
borne actual and definite fruit. Many have talked dei^paitingly or 
with wild confidence of confederation for Australia in the jireseht. 
Australia is not ripe for any such perfect thing. But this OonferCiiice 
is a legitimate and natural development, in the direction, it is time, of 
coufederatica, but a mere development urged forward by the weight 
©f its own necessity; The Conference was composed of dele^tes 
Oflich colony. They met, discussed various proposals and recommenda- 
tioni, and foxted. on the understanding that each of the vritos 
cotdd take action on those points on whidbi ^hOrO W^ 

" ■ ; '' ' 

44$i|abiiity of mutual legal facilittes' met wltti 'silmlliMai 
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acceptance. An Australian Court of Appeal was recommended, which 
would have the double elFect of saving legal expenses in many cases, 
and of relieving the Privy Council of much extra work. It will allow 
an alternative between the serious expense and delay of an appeal 
home, /and the giving up appealing altogether in many cases where an 
appeal ought to be made, but where the interests involved do not 
justify the large outlay. The question of executing certain warrants 
in other Colonies, and the minor point of allowing barristers equal 
entree into all Colonial Courts, was also mooted, and received general 
acquiescence. 

Chinese immigration occupied a prominent position in the discussions, 
and a resolution was passed that the introduction of Chinese coolies 
into any one Colony was injurious to the Colonies as a whole. This 
resolution is not of so much importance se or intrinsically, as of 
value as a sign of community of feeding and community of effort 
among these Colonies. In this respect it is most welcome evidence. 

The question of additional naval j)rotection was also brought for- 
ward and declared to be necessary ; but when it came to a discussion 
of means, many delegates objected to their Colonies doing more than 
defend their own shores, and their own ports and harbours. This is 
a political determination somewhat behind the times, and one which 
ignores the chief point of the case. Victoria has just disbanded her 
permanent artillery. Is Great Britain likely to trust her fleet to 
bases that are thus, at the whim of the mom*ent, left in reality defence- 
less ? Even if the imperial fleet is to protect Australian commerce, 
it can only be on some system of guaranteed and efficient protection of 
the ports and bases. A fleet now-a-days is absolutely helpless with- 
out its bases; and the coal, stores, and repairing machinery so 
absolutely essential to the efficiency of a modern man-of-war, may all 
be destroyed if a well-equipped hostile cruiser can get at” them 
even for an hour or two. And it is just these sudden attacks on cdiort 
notice that can only be fended off by the actual presence of a well- 
trained armed force, ready always for the purpose. But no doubt, 
beyond all this, Australians will come to see at no distant date that 
they exist in prosperity by the means of commercial intercourse, and that 
if they decline to take their share of the task of keeping the roads 
open, it is logically possible for the taxpayer at home to decline to pay 
more than his share. No doubt the wealth and the national vigour of 
the British Idas will continue for long to do more than ita share in 
mqh matters, just as the mother wiU enjoy pinching herself that her 
children may :^‘get on’* in the world. But when the dblldren grow 
tup, one of the first ibelings they become conscious of is duty to 
assist and even to repay their mother. Xbe Au^ra^ian <Cloloities in 
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this very discussion showed signs that this consciousness was being 
developed in their midst. 

Another important proposal that failed to win unanimous acquies- 
cence was that of a Customs Union. The step proposed was the 
introduction of one common or uniform tariff for all the Australian 
Colonies. Tlie Victorian delegate proposed the Victorian tariff as a 
basis. This tariff is strictly Protectionist in character and severity. 
It vfas a strange, an exceedingly strange, act to propose as a common 
tariff, to be held by several contiguous communities for the furtherance 
of trade facilities, a tariff specially devised in order to cut off one 
community from all others. It is no wonder that the common-sense 
of the other delegates at once put forward the free-trade tariff of New 
South Wales as a more proper basis for such action. 

In Victoria^ so far as there has been political movement 'at all, it is 
in the path of cutting down expenses. The local Parliament has sanc- 
tioned, among the latest reductions, the doing away with the permanent 
artillery force. It is diflScult to see the reasons for this move. The 
force was part and parcel of a scheme of defence definitely adopted 
some years ago ; and there is, according to all authority, and indeed 
according to all common sense, no possibility of manufacturing good 
gunners on the spur of the moment. Piflemen may be fairly trained 
on the volunteer principle ; but even so, they will make but a poor 
show against regulars, unfess they are sustained and inspired by the 
additional presence of seasoned and thoroughly trained soldiers. But 
the handling of guns and torpedoes, which must be the main reliance of 
the people of Melbourne against hostile attack, is a branch of military 
science of much technical intricacy, and one which can only be suc- 
cessfully followed after years of training and work. The authorities 
must have a care lest the pruning-knife be used with such vigour as to 
prevent the tree bearing fruit at all. 

The present Ministry have, however, won just laurels for the some- 
what unexpected moderation of their acts, and even of their words. 
And there is good room to hope that, if ** burning” questions can but 
be avoided, an era of moderation may set in that will weed Victorian 
politics of their great bane — extreme acerbity and exaggeration. 
More material good will follow such a change in Victoria, than will ever 
be achieved by crude commercial policies or heedless financial reforms. 

New Zeeland appears now thoroughly to have turned the comet of 
her strpggle with bad times. This year’s wool clip is heavy and of 
exceHent qilality, and the harvests promise exceedingly well. Mean<« 
while the pldlcy of retrenchment is bearing fruit in relieving workere 
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of burdens that were hard to be borne, while all the world around was 
stagnant under the influence of commercial depression. 

Industrial activity is again to the fore. The local Koyal Conimissiou 
on the encouragement of native industries has reported in favour of a 
bonus system, and suggested this means to promote the production of 
beet sugar, linseed oil, and sulphuric acid, among many other products. 
Private enterprise is finding increased profits from gold and manganese 
mining ; new oil-wells are being opened up, and the manufacture of 
cement is assuming larger proportions. The community is also in- 
creasing fast in numbers. 

The treatment of the Maories still continues a difficulty. The native 
Minister, Mr. Bryce, who is in favour of strong measures, even to the 
arrest of Le Whiti,haa resigned on the score of difference of opinion in 
these matters with his colleagues. It is to be regretted that on the arrival 
of Sir Arthur Gordon as Governor public opinion at once credited him with 
a warm personal friendship for Sir George Grey. The very suspicion 
of this, however unfounded so far as political results are concerned, is 
of itself sufficient greatly to impair his influence, and it is a suspicion 
which will dog his every act at first. Jlis proposal of a conference 
with the Maories to “ settle native hardships” — a proposal somewhat 
contemptuously refused — is, with much show of reason, taken as proof 
that this suspicion is well founded. The resignation of Mr. Bryce is 
taken as further proof. There are not lacking straws to tell in which 
way the wind sets. Sir Arthur Gordon will himself know well enough 
that he is now in a Colony enjoying self-government. We may well 
be confident he will also recognize the fiict that he has come to the 
country where the native races have always been treated well, and 
where the policy is and has been to leave the Maori to himself, and 
where this policy has been a complete and signal success. 

Far different in regard to native affairs is the news from South 
Africa. It was our duty last quarter to mention that the breaking out 
of the Basuto rebellion had its use as a warning to the English nation to 
reorganize affairs in South Africa on a comprehensive and lasting footing. 
It is our more painful duty this quarter to point the same moral as 
attaching to the melancholy tale of the Boer rebellion in the Transvaal. 

The story of the progress of that rebellion is, of course, fresh in 
everybody’s mind : how the Boers armed and spread themselves over 
the country, vowing destruction to the English— ^ocompHshing their 
fell purpose in the shooting down of a ^all detachment of English 
soldiers marching from one post to another : how the insurgent ]^rs 
invaded Natal, and assembled to the number of three or four thousand 
among the ridges and boulders of a great pass, and tlien picked off 
[Vol. CXV; No. CCXXVIII.]-New Sekies, Tol. LIX. No. IT. N N 
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and shot down the flower of a force, only several hundred strong, that 
was led against them by the Queen’s representative, in the end killing 
him as well : how the British retained command over rhany of tlie 
towns and forts scattered about the country : how a British flying 
column was organized, and traversed a section of country, to the 
consternation of the armed Boers, and to the relief of the English 
residents, the well-affected Boers, and the natives. We need ho no 
more than allude to thfjse bare facts, and to the prompt exhibition of 
British power in the placing an army of 15,000 men in the field within 
a few w'eeks of the first outbreak, to reassert the supremacy of the 
** paramount” Power in South Africa. 

What concerns us more than this unfortunate rebellion is the 
settlement that must ensue. It is necessary to remember that the 
rebellion is not, in the first instance, a rebellion of all the Boers, but 
of some discontented spirits who seem, so far as we can tell, to have 
sought in England’s troubles their own opportunity. The Boers are 
proverbially ignorant, and always have been wilfully oblivious to the 
fact of England’s real power. When we annexed the Transvaal a 
party among the Boers continued to protest. This party, influenced by 
the ignorant expectations that a change of party in England implied an 
immediate change of policy, and disappointed by reason of th,is igno- 
rance, made the rash determination to appeal to the arbitrament of 
the sword. They seized the opportunity of the Basuto troubles, and 
furthermore, it is credibly reported, of the troubles in Ireland. As 
the rebellion progressed, because of the insufficiency of English troops 
present in the Transvaal, blood of course told, and Boers who had held 
aloof joined the rising. Race rancour has now been dangerously 
aroused, and Boer ignorance is again to the fore, fanning the flame 
of the idea of a Boer Republic owning* and dominating the whole of 
South Africa. But even so, there yet remain large numbers of Boers 
who still side with the English authorities. And if any lesson at all is 
to be learned from these lamentable troubles, it is that we must not 
only set up, but also maintain, the Queen’s authority in South Africa, 
if we have at heart the well-being of the inhabitants. 

Eccentric politicians and enthusiastic humanitarians will of course 
press forward the cause of any who rise against constituted authority^ 
under the specious plea that “ there must have been oppression.” But 
statesmen act from the opposite point of view, and seek the material pros- 
perity in preference to mere ideal rights of people. As for the real rights, 
there is no doubt that the present rebellion is a rebellion against a consti- 
tuted authority which was quietly and earnestly improving in every way 
the positioiA and the prospects of a community, which under previous 
conditions bad practically succumbed to surronuding native Powers. 
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If the English nation is determined to restore to certain of the 
Transvaal ^oers independence in local government, the determination 
exhibits in full the generosity of conscious supremacy in strength. 
But, in this, wo have a national duty to perform to others besides the 
disaffected Boers. We shall have carefully to obtain exact justice for 
those ^ Boors, Englishmen, and others, who have been led, on the faith 
of our previous national act of annexation, to invest their money and 
their labour in Transvaal territory, and who declined to throw off 
their assumption of direct English allegiance. To this action our 
national faith is pledged, nor is it probable that the English nation will 
fail to secure for the natives English treatment. 

When the final settlement is undertaken, it is be bo hoped that 
South Africa as a whole will be regarded as a whole ; and, above all, 
it is to be hoped the almost criminal error will not bo repeated of the 
hasty withdrawal, fiorn motives of short-sighted economy, of tlie 
troops. It will prove far less costly, in the long rim, to leave an 
army of sufficient strength ; and only year by year, and gradually, to 
reduce its numbers. Far less costly will it be to do this than to renew 
the experiences of late years, and have at enormous expense, not 
only of money but of invaluable lives, to reassert our supremacy from 
time to time. 

The well-armed authority of the Crown will be necessary for some 
time to come to impress indelibly upon all the permanence of English 
supremacy. With this there will grow up a local feeling antagonivStic to 
any reversion to a false and fragmentary independence. South Africa 
was on the verge of a rapid rise in prosperity, that vras rudely stayed 
by this miserable fighting. The influx of emigrants from over- 
crowded Europe, more especially of English, will serve to feed and 
sustain and extend this actual English supremacy ; and South Africa 
will be in a position to grow great as a valuable factor in the com- 
mercial world, a prosperous market for manufactured goods, a valu- 
able and rich field for the j)roduction of the many raw materials tliat 
now rank among the first necessities of civilization. 

The English nation will not forget that its own trade wiUi South 
Africa has quadrupled in the last twenty years ; and that it now 
exceeds our trade with such important countries as Turkey or Italy or 
Portugal. Our manufacturers and merchants will not forget this. 
And yet there is no prospect that this community of 200,000 Euro- 
peans, in the midst of many million powerful natives, can advance its 
civilization, its prosperity, and its security, unless it continues to enjoy 
the direct moral and material support of a powerful empire, which 
derives, itself, so much benefit from the connection. 
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THEOLOGY. 

A LITTLE volume on the social doctrines of Christianity from the 
pen of a clever and thoughtful writer, M. Yves Guyot, is distin- 
guished by a trenchant criticism, an energetic judgment, and a com- 
prehensive survey.^ A more sympathetic nature would have recog- 
nized the side of Christianity which lies in lights and not have seen 
only that side which is averted from the sunshine of intelligence and 
affection. A severe critic might indicate certain deficiencies in treat- 
ment, or call attention to occasional inaccuracies in M. Guyot’s exposi- 
tion, as when he ascribes to Papias and Cerinthus a belief in a Kingdom 
of the Saints on earth which should last for two^ instead of one thousand 
years ; and might ask on what authority he pronounces Mary 
Magdalene grande et belle ? But in his general verdict we agree so 
entirely with the author, that we do not care to examine with micro- 
scopic eye the process by which he has reached his conclusion. He 
has evidently read much, and is a man of clear discernment and 
energetic character. In the introductory section of his work he 
glances at some varieties of modern philosophy, offers a definition of 
religion, and passes in rapid review various developments of theological 
speculation ; his sketch of Buddhism will, however, scarcely satisfy 
the exact reader. In describing the elaboration of Christian doctrine, 
he characterizes with epigranmivatic ingenuity, yet perfect accuracy, the 
primitive Christian ideal as at once a terrestrial and celestial Utopia, 
an International Association on earth and in heaven. His view of the 
progress of Christianity, if a little overstated, is in the main just, for 
the movement was essentially a proletary revolution. He remarks, too, 
with truth, that the bourgois oligarchy of our own time resembles the 
Koman oligarchy, since it follows the fortunes of a God in whom it 
has ceased to believe ; trusting for its security to repressive laws, and 
while proclaiming its conservative predilections, in reality conserv- 
ing nothing but its own imbecility. Under the general category of 
Application of Social Doctrines of Christianity, M, Guyot depicts the 
delirium of persecution, the phenomena of Christian hysteria, and the 
extravagances of religious mysticism, sometimes employing, perhaps, 
a freedom of speech objectionable to “ polite ears,” An entire chapter 
is devoted to the career, casuistry, and general doings of the Company 
of Jesus. Finally, the religion of Divine Intervention is pronounced 
incompatible with the regime of Natural Law ; for M. Guyot, like 
Augustus Comte, whom, however, he does not profess to follow, 

* «ur les Doctrines Socialet dn ChxistianistDe.*^ Yves GuyoU 

Sod oiiUen. Paris ; C. Marpon ot E. Flammarlon, 1881. 
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recognizes no philosophy but that which, excluding Theology and 
Metaphysics, reposes on a purely scientific basis. 

As bitterly hostile to ecclesiastical Christianity as M. Guyot’s Social 
Studies” is Herr liadenhausen’s “ Christianity is Heathenism, not the 
Doctrine of Jesus.”* TJie German author differs, however, from the 
French in his acknowledgment of a perennial element in the religion 
of Christ ; and, rather to our surprise, al’ter having digested the strong 
diet which he provided for us in his audaciously clever but Mnauthori-^ 
tative “ Isis,” now many years tigo, we find the man we regarded as a 
religious iconoclast, almost conservatively inclined. Of his analytical 
examination of Christianity we cannot speak in very laudatory 
language. In biblical criticism he is not well versed ; he appears to 
consider the Gospel of St. John as genuine, and arbitrarily pronounces 
its first chapter a late interpolation, apparently thinking that the 
creative character attributed in it to Jesus was derived from Chaldean 
Theology. We are entirely at issue with him in his disparaging 
estimate of St. Paul, whom he considers fussy, sly, and Jesuitical. 
Some of his verbal derivations a})])ear to us etymological hallucinations, 
as when he connects Ionia with Jehovah, or Easter with Aatarte^ or 
explains Essems to signify wretched. When he declares that Pompey took 
Jerusalem in the year u.c. 70, In? seems to have confused it with the 
capture by Titus A.n. 70; and his ideiilificution of Jehovah with the 
Moon-God is little better than a freak of fancy, and in every case we 
should say improbable. Ilis attribution to the Christian Church of 
usages, symbols, or speculative tenets, borrowed from Paganism, is in 
our opinion grossly exaggerated. The celebration of the First Day of 
the Week had originally no connection with the worship of the Sun, 
and if the early Christians called it Dies Solis^ in doing so they merely 
adopted the popular phraseology without any reference to the Syrian 
or any other Adonis. In some cases, compliances with establirhed 
usage or artistic adaptations were practised, but the amount of hea- 
thenism was minute and the recognition of heathenism imperceptible. 
Even the nmhus, or glory borrowed from the ethnic cultus, was a late 
accommodation of Pagan and Christian symbolism, and not employed, 
we believe, before the sixth century. With all its exaggerations and 
misconceptions, however, Herr Kadenljausen’s book is not without 
merit. The spirit in which he writes is that of a theulogical conciliator, 
but his sacrifice of dogma is so great that he will hardly propitiate the 
celestial bosom of Ortliodoxy. His object is the restoration of peace 
to Christendom. With" this view, he attempts to demonstrate that the 
principal causes of discord do not lie in the doctrine of Jesus, but in 
extrinsic dogmas derived frolii Rabbini(3al and Pagan sources; The 
simple Faith in Jesus, which, if accepted, will he predicts give rest to 
the Christian world, excludes all this interpolated matter, compre- 
hending only Belief in God, the acceptance of a universally valid 
morality, and the expansion of the idea of Religion into a theory of ail 
the relations of Man to the rest of the world ; that is, we presume, to 

^ ** ChrUtenthuDi ist Heidenthum tiichi Jesu Lehre/* Ton C. KadenliauseD. 
London : David Nutt. 
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the Kosmos. In other words, our author announces the cessation of 
the divergence between Religion and Morality in the unity of Science, 
embracing all, explaining all, exalting all ; and, lastly, he desiderates 
the elevation of the sacerdotal class through its transformation into a free 
Educational Service for the diffusion of the “Glad Tidings of Science” 
thus conceived. The scientific Theism here proclaimed is Christianized 
by the acceptance of thep Theistic conception of Jesus, of his moral 
teaching, and the example which he affords of noble disinterestedness. 

The champions of unbelief and heresy will find a courteous, a 
learned, intrepid, and self-confident adversary in Dr. Robert Flint.® 
In the Baird Lecture for 1877 he examines and undertakes to refute 
Atheism, Materialism, Positivism, Secularism, and Pantheism. The 
chief omission in his “ Anti-Theistic Theories” (for such is the title of 
the present volume) relates to Agnosticism, on which he hopes to 
execute justice at some future time. The extent of Professor Flint’s 
reading, and, as far as we can judge, of his scientific and philosophical 
erudition, is considerable; he shows a more tiian respectable ac- 
quaintance with the systems he attacks, and has a quick eye for the 
weaknesses, extravagances, contradictions, and vulnerable points in 
their constructors or defenders. The philosophers he has assailed 
have, some of them, long passed away, as Spinoza and Schopenhauer, 
His strictures on their theories are worth weighing, and his blows are 
difficult to avert. Against his misrepresentation of Positivism we must 
content ourselves with a silent protest. There is in the volume an 
interesting lecture, challenging the correctness of Sir John Lubbock’s 
instances of the existence of peoples without religious ideas or senti- 
ments, which appears to us to demand careful examination, with a 
view to possible, and even probable rectification of evidentiary errors. 
For instance (p. 206), the negative testimony adduced by Sir John is 
rebutted by the affirmative testimony of the Rev. George Turncjr, who 
is said to have written a valuable and elaborate account of the Samoan 
religion. That Dr. Flint does not shrink from hitting “ fellows as big 
as himself” is evident from the blow which he aims at Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, when he says of his chapter on the Persistence of Force that 
“ probably in no other eight consecutive pages in the English language 
are there so many physical and metaphysical errors combined.” He 
squares up even to the redoubtable Professor Huxley, and, once at 
least, appears to catch him tripping — viz., “ when during an eclipse” 
he makes “ the great shadow creep over the face of the Sun.^' The 
strength of Dr. Flint’s position lies, very often, in the intractability of 
the subjects which his opponents endeavour to handle. If men will 
deal with the “ great arguments” of Substance, Origin, Self-existence, 
Infinity, Causation, they cannot but miss their footing sometimes. In 
our opinion the Theist has never succeeded in making out a satis- 
fectory statement of his case, and when he attempts a demonstration of 
the existence of a Being “ of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness,” 

* “ Aati-Theiatio Tlieories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877.” By Robert 
Flint, B.D., kc.. Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, kc. kc. 
Second edition. Blackwood & Sons ; Edinburgh and London. 1880. 
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he halts and hobbles and flounders as badly as any Anti-theist. What 
did one of the more eminent of the English clergy say of the belief 
in God ? — 

“ To believe in a God is au exercise of faith. That the universe was pro- 
duced by the will of a personal Being ; that its infinite forces are all the power 
of that one Being; its infinite relations the percej)tions of one mind — would 
not this, if any truth could, demand the application of the maxim Credo quia 
iinpo^aibile. Look at it only as a conception, and does the wildest fiction of 
the imagination eciual it ?’* — Mozley's Bampton Jjeciures, 

Notwithstanding Canon Mozley’s discofiraging opinion, Mr. lluskiii 
appears to think that he has “ Found the Father,” and is anxious 
that the clergy of the English Church should not only find Him them- 
selves, but sjhould teach their people to find Him.** He demands that 
the simple, pure religion' of the Bible should be taught by men 
divinely commissioned to show others the way to the summit of the 
celestial mountains ; and assumes that the terms of the Lord’s 
Prayer contain a liody of divine doctrine. In Fileveii Letters, intended 
to serve as a basis ol* discussion among the members of a Northern 
Clerical Society, he explains and defends his position. Mr. Malloson, 
the friend to whom they are nominally addrt^ssed, eventually commu- 
nicated them to other societies, requesting an expression of opinion in 
writing from clerical brethren. The original Letters, the Letters sug- 
gested by them, some comments of the Editor’s, and an Epilogue by 
Mr. Buskin, are reproduced in .a volume which might provoke a good 
deal of ironical criticism. Wo shall not criticize, however, but 
report, Mr. Malleson’s friends seem to write a little in awe of the new 
Great-Heart, their guide : one pronounces him too deep ; another 
thinks what a classic he might have been if he had a sounder judg- 
ment ; another, who doesn’t like ‘‘ the trimming” he has got, can only 
describe certain observations on pages 23 and 24 as “ bombast.” Mr. 
Gurney, again, is so taken with the Love of the Father as taught by 
Mr. Buskin, that he invents a new heresy. — Chrisiolairf/ — and adds 
there is no such great choice between that and Mariolairy, Jtemote 
voices whisper that they care “ less than nothing for anything” 
Mr. Buskin may write outside the subject of Art. A bishop thinks 
that the Letters must do good if only in getting one out of the 
ruts and another dignitary of the ChurcJi Jms a great reverence 
for Mr. Buskin’s genius, but would rather not say a single word 
about the Letters, Mr. Malleson seasons the dainty dish of whole- 
some advice and shaky commentary with some sugar and spice of 
his own ; but the two best things in the book are Mr. Buskin’s amus- 
ing complaint of his maids, who, though all exceedingly pious 
and devoted to their Church, never think of telling him when they 
have broken a plate ; and the characteristic anecdote which we now 
give verbatim : — 

^ ** The Lord’s Prayer and the Church. Letters to the Clergy by Jolm Buskin, 
B.O.L., with Beplies from Clergy and Laity, and an Epilogne by Eoskin.” ^ite<l. 
with ISssays and Comments, by the Eev. F. A. MaUeson, M.A., Vicar of 
Broughton-in-Furneas. London : Straban d; Co. 
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“ A lady who looked well to the ways of her household, but knew very 
Kttlc of books, once asked me if Mr. Ruskin had not written a book called 
‘ The Old Red Sandstone.* I hinted that probably she meant ‘ The 
Stones of Venice,* which was indeed the case. She hme it wts something 
about stones P* 

A rival monotheistic creed to that of Jesus is that of Mohammed.** 
Those who have not read the fluent version of the Koran by (jreorge 
Sale are invited to study its doctrines in the more exact translation 
of Mr. E. H. Palmer, and in the excellent introduction which he has 
prefixed to it. The central ijruth taught by the Apostle of God was 
not new to the Arabs, but it was distiistefiil. The idea was grand, 
simple, and relatively true ; it was opposed to the prevalent Polytheism 
and to Trinitarianisrn, which with the Arab Christians meant belief 
in the Father, the Mother^ and the Son. *The founder t)f the new 
religion regarded it as a fulfilment of Christianity, as Christianity is a 
fulfilment of Judaism. Jesus, the Son of Mary (c, iv.), is acknowledged 
as an Apostle of God, as his Word, as his Spirit, and as the Messiah. 
Islam was a reform, a purification, an elevation. It limited the 
number of wives to two or three or four ; it abolished the inhuman 
custom of burying female children alive; it inculcated hospitality, 
compassion, temperance; discouraging the use of wine, divination, &c. 
It is a common error to suppose that women, in the Koran, are de- 
scribed as soulless, or that entrance into heaven is denied them. 
Enter ye into Paradise, ye and your wiveSy says Allah (c. xliii.) to his 
faithful servants. We accept Mr. Palmer’s readings of Mohammed’s 
character with cordial sympathy. “ The secret of his success was 
primarily enthusiasm combined with patriotism. Whether he believed 
to the full in his divine mission and revelations or not, matters but 
little ; but it is certain that ht did believe in himself as working for 
the good of his fellow-countrymen.” By this qualification Mr. Palmer 
does not mean that Mohammed was an impostor, for he distinctly 
puts that hypothesis aside ; but that the embarrassing character of 
the Enthusiast’s position has a tendency to impair the integrity of 
conviction, and even reduces the Prophet to the alternative of resorting 
to a pious fraud, or of relinquishing all the results that he has 
previously attained. The early portions of the Koran are, Mr. Palmer 
affirms, the genuine rhapsodies of an enthusiast who believed himself 
inspired. It is doubtful if Mohammed could read or write. At his 
death no collected edition of the Koran existed. Scattered fragments 
were in the hands of some of his followers ; the greater part of the 
second book was preserved only in the memories of men. Either 
Abu Bekr or Omar began to give permanence to these oracles. 
Zaid, a native of Medinah, a sort of secretary to Mohammed, edited 
the text from palm leaves, skins, blade-bones, and the hearts of men ; 
and our present text is held to be in the main identical with that of 
Zaid.” The style of the Koran is described as ** curt, grand, and often 


• ** The Books of the East.” Translated by varions Oriental Scholars, 

and ediM hvP. Max Muller, “The QurAn.** Translated by E. H« Palmer. 
Parts L and p. complete. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 1660 . 
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almost sublime.” We should add (though we know it only through 
Sale, that it is frequently wearisome reading, but relieved by the 
occasional grandeur, ethical, and descrijJtive, by curious legends, 
traditions, and moral and theological utterances, interesting to the 
student of the history of human beliefs. 

Long, very long before Mohammed, the great problem of the world 
was pronounced very difficult of solution by the Arabian Job,* if Job 
indeed had an historical existence, which is possible, but which Rabbi 
Resell Lakisch, in Bahn Bcithra^ apparently thought impossible, declar- 
ing that he never lived, was never created, and was a mere parable or 
fictitious character. The beautiful essay, by Afr. Froude, which 
appeared many years ago in this Review, has aided some to a truer 
estimate of the sublime poem of which Job was the hero. So 
miserably defective, however, is the English trunshation of this Book in 
our Bibles, that the reader who has access to no other very often 
wholly misunderstands its author. Mr. Samuel Cox, therefore, has 
done good service in re-translating it, with a commendable approach 
to an accurate and forcible interpretation. Tlie excessive obscurity of 
some passages in the original, j)rohibits the hope of entire agreement as 
to their meaning among scholars, as is shown by chap. xii. 15, which 
Mr. Cox translates “ Contempt for mishap is the impulse of the secure,” 
<fec. ; Umbreit and Rosenmullor, “ The torch prepared for faltering 
feet is despised by the secure;” De Wetto, “A torch thi’own away, 
in the judgment of the happy, is he that is ready to falter.” Mr. 
Cox’s renderings are characterized by their preservation of Biblical 
simplicity and by courageous and picturesque veracity of inter- 
pretation. In chap. xxix. 18, he gives us a version justified by the 
context : “ I shall die in my nest, and lengthen out niy days like the 
phoRiiiXj^ the legendary bird of Egypt, instead of thr m7id,as in the E.V., 
alleging that the fabulous character of tlie legendary Egyptian bird is no 
obstacle to this rendering. Again,in xxxvii. 22, instead of “ Fair weather 
cometh out of the north,” as in the E.V., Mr. Cox has a far truer render- 
ingy ** Men cannot look upon the sun when, after a north wind, he 
cometh forth in gold.” In short, after testing Mr. Cox’s version in 
many places, we 'must pronounce it to be the product of diligent and 
thoughtful study. The Commentary also which accompanies the text 
shows real poetic feeling and genuine appreciation of the great Faust- 
like poem which it is intended to elucidate. On the other hand, Mr. 
Cox’s orthodox prepossessions sometimes incline him to favour an in- 
terpretation which we cannot accept. Ilis principal shortcomings are 
not indeed connected with aesthetic or speculative vietvs, but with 
critical omissions and historical lieresies. He appears to consider the 
whole poem, as we have it now, to be the production of a writer of the 
age of Solomon. He declines even to glance at the passages which 
eminent scholars have pronounced spurious. He has no word to say 
on the Elihu speeches (xxxii.-xxxvii.) ; no observation to make on the 
doubtful section (xl. Id-xl. 26). The opinion that the work was com- 


^ **A Ccmimdiito^ on the Book of Job, with a Tmoilaitoii.’’ By Bamttoi Cox, 
editor of the Mscpmtijr, Londoti : O. Kegan Paul & Co. lS6e. 
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posed in the reign of Solomon is discountenanced by the later 
character of the religious philosophy, for the old doctrine of retribu- 
tion has broken down ; it has been discovered that the innocent suffer 
and the guilty prosper. In the sufferings of Job the later depressed 
condition of the Jewish people is reflected, and this didactic purpose 
argues maturity of date. Allusions to a remote foretime, linguistic 
peculiarities, the representations of contemporary lile and manner, the 
introduction of Satan, who is not once mentioned in the Hebrew books 
before the Exile, the peculiar use of the sacred names Jehovah ; and 
Kloah, the doctrine of angelic intercession, the occurrence of the 
word Jordan, the river of Palestine, which Mr. Cox would willingly 
get rid of — all these literary idiosyncrasies are presumptions of a later 
date than that of the pros])erous and triumphant Solomon. In our 
judgment it could not have been written earlier than the seventh 
century b.c. 

In the second volume of his meritorious work on the Prophecies of 
Isaiah, Mr. Cheyno affirms a parallelism between the Book of Job and 
the Servant of Jehovah.^ We regret that want of space compels us to 
avoid discussion on this and many other points which invite remark. 
TJie new and concluding volume of the “ Prophecies” testifies to the 
extent of Mr. Cheyne’s reading, his independent judgment and daring 
scholarship, and illustrates the hazy refinements of that mystic 
Supernaturalism which occasionally biasses his exegesis. In addition 
to the Translation, Commentary, and Appendices, the volume contains 
suggestive essays on the Christian element in the Prophecies, the 
Servant of Jehovah, the Hebrew text, and the Babylonian Inscriptions. 
The Inscription on Cyrus (perhaps from the Klamitish Kur = mountain) 
is remarkable. According to “this treasure from Babylon,” Cyrus was 
not a Zoroastrian, but a religious indifferentist and even polytheist. 
Mr. Sayce candidly observes, “ v/e cannot admit the accuracy of the in- 
scription without detocting somewhat from the accuracyrof the inspired 
Prophet. ” 

The “ Variorum Teachers’ Bible” is a surj)risingly creditable produc- 
tion.® It is not only a Multum in Parvoy but a IVia Juncta in Uno, 
containing as it does Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode’s “Reference Bible,” 
their ‘‘ Authorized Edition of the Bible with various renderings,” and 
their “ Aids to the Student of the Holy Bible,” It is distinguished by 
courage in admitting both readings and renderings which may alarm 
the ultra-conservative school of critics, and in indicating passages of at 
least doubtful genuineness. Among the essays intended as “Aids,” we 
particularize those on the Coins and Measures, Money and Weights, of 
the Old Testament, by Messrs. Madden and Hole ; on the Plants of the 
Bible, by Sir J. D. Hooker ; on the Animal Creation, by Canon 


^ ‘‘The Pro|»hecie8 of Isaiah.” A New Translation, witli Commentary and 
Appendices. By the llev. T. K. Oheyne, M.A. In 2 vols. Vol. II. London : 
O. kegan Paul & Co. 1881. 

9 The Variorum Teachers^ Edition of the Holy Bible, containing the Old and 
New Testaments,” &c. &c. Edited by Rev. T, K. Cheyne ; Rev. B. L. Olatke ; 
S. R. Ihrivor, MA.; Alfred Goodwin, M. A.; and Rev. W. Sanday, George 

Edward Eyre A William Spottiswoode, London, Edinburgh, and New Yofrk.’ 1880. 
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Tristram ; the Music of the Bible, by Mr. J. Stainer ; and four by 
the Kev. T. K. Cheyne, especially that entitled “ The Bible and the 
Monuments.” The great defect of the work is the archaic orthodoxy 
which it'^exhibits here and there ; but such a defect will be a principal 
recommendation to those for whose use and benefit it is primarily 
designed. 

A Popular Commentary on the New Testament, in four volumes, 
ediJed by the well-knoAvn American theologian, Dr. Philip 
may be placed in the s^mie category of archaic orthodoxy, Ihe 
second volume, containing the Gospel of St. John and The Acts of the 
Apostles, is more innocuous even than the Variorum Bible, for it does 
not even suggest the fallibility of the Book. The maps and illus- 
trations which we find in the volume before us will perhaps help to 
earn for it the popularity to which it asjnres. 

In ‘‘ Three Phases ol* Modern Theology,” by Mr. J. H. Allen, of 
Harvard University — Calvinism, Unitarianism, and Liberalism the 
two former phases are considered as obsolete. The Gospel of Liberal- 
igtn — an indefinite, catch-me-if-you-can sort of Gospel is tlie true 
Evangel, or an approximation to it.^® Its Sunday- side is the restoration 
of faith in the Divine Personality, which is to come back to us in a^ 
glorified form ; its working-day side is devotion to the service oi 
Humanity — a principle which the writer refers Iiistorically to the spirit 
of the French Revolution, 1789. A similar sentiment animates the 
author of The Mythe of Life,” a critical ])re8entation oi the Story of 
Er in the tenth book of the Republic of Plato.*^ But although the 
Vicar of Granborough takes, in this little work, a wholly imdogmatic 
view of Christianity, we are bound to suppose that in the pulpit he 
expounds the mystery of the Trinity, the moral beauty of Vicarious 
Sacrifice, and the unspeakable comfort ” which the prospect of the 
Eternal Torture of the majority of mankind affords to such as feel iii 
themselves the working of the Spirit of Christ.” 

We are pleased to find that the reasonable and generous 
Thoughts on Present Church Troubles,” occurring in four sermons 
preached by Canon Liddon in St. Paul’s Catliedral in December last — in 
reality the four entire sermons then delivered — to illustrate some aspects 
of the Church and teaching, are here offered us in a collected form/ 
Though we cannot admire the “ Phantasmal” Ritualistic Move- 
ment, we have no admiration for the Public Worship Regulation Act 
of 1874; and we are disposed to agree with Mr. rlames Parker, who, 


• A Popular Commentary on the Kew Testament.” By English and American 
Scholars of Various Evangelical Denominations. Edited by Philip fechaft, D.D., 
LL.D. In 4 vols. Vol. II,, The Gospel of St. John, and Acts of the Aposties. 
Edinburgh: T. &T . Clark. 1880. «... i< »» 

w "Three Phases of Modem Theology —Calvinism, Umtananism, Libcraiwm. 
% Joseph Heniy Allen, A.M., Lecturer on Ecolesiaaiical History !n Harvard 
University. London : iViibner & Co. 1880. > a • i 

^ ** The Mythe of Life. Four Sermons, with an Introduction of the Social 
Mission of the Church.” By Ohariee William Stubbs, M.A.* Vicar of Gran- 
borough, author of "Village Politics.” I.ondoii : Macmillan A Co. 1880. . 

la <1 Thoughts on Present Church Troubles,” Ao., by H. P. liddon, Canon Itesi- 
dentiary of St. Paul’s. 
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in his serviceable reprint of The Ornaments Rubrick’^^“ regards the 
legal interpretation of the Pnrchas judgment as a palpable sophism. 

While clergymen of the Englisli Church are confessing, as in a recent 
number of the Conternporari/ I^eview, that the statements in the Bible 
and the facts which science affirms are irreconcilable, an American 
professor, Mr, Jacobus, publishes a volume on the Book of Genesis, 
which evinces that he has the conceit of knowledge without its 
reality He declares that geology points to the recent creationc of 
man, and that when its records have at first view appeared to contradict 
^the Mosaic accounts, the further research has decidedly confirmed' 
the exact statements of the Scriptures. He contends also that 
physiology decides in favour of the origin of the human family from 
ii single pair ; that comparative philosophy shows that all the globe 
had originally one language ; and as unexceptionable historical wit- 
nesses to the Mosaic authorship) ^of the Pentateuch, he refers us to 
Alanelbo, Hecatreus, Lysimachus, Eupolemus, Tautus, Loryinus, 
Juvenal, and others, among eminent heathen writers. ‘‘ The Notes,” 
however, on Genesis will be acceptable to all that dread the light of 
truth and desire to avert its unwelcome consequences. 

In a though tful essay entitled Individualism,” Dr. Littlejohn, the 
Bishop of Long Island, traces the growth and tendencies of this prin- 
ciple on morals, religion, race-traditions, public opinion, modern 
socialism and art. Against the evils which he supposes to reside in 
Individualism he appeals for support to the counter-truths which he 
discovers* in the domain of theology and philosophy. Organic life, he 
maintains, exists in the Family, the State, and the Church, is an out- 
growth from the divine purpose, and has ends beyond the salvation of 
the individual. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

M r. WALLACE’S work on ‘‘Epicureanism,’” written at the in- 
stance of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, is a 
valuable exposition of a system of ancient thought, which has ex- 
perienced the fate of having been as carelessly studied as it has been 
grossly maligned. Mr. Wallace’s book is much more than a rieumi of a 
body of practical dogmas, it is a complete setting of Epicureanism in its 
historical frame, a not unhappy effort to depict Epicurus and his Garden 


*‘The Ornaments Rubrick : Its History and Meaningf.*’ Rearranged. 
London: Rivingtons. 1881. “With Additions and Corrections.’* London: 
Parker & Co. 1881. 

Rotes Ciitical and Explanatory on tbe Book of Genesis.** Two vols. in one. 
By Melancthon W. Jacobus, Proresaor of Biblical Literature, &c. Edinbumh : 
W*01ipbant k Co. 

'** Individualism : Its Growth and Tendencies, &o. Sermons Preached 
before tbe TJniveraity of Cambridge in November, 1880.” By the B^t Bev, 
A. Littlejobn, l5.D., LL.D., Bishop of Long Island. London : Bell k Co. 
188L , u . . 

> “Chief Aniient Philosophies. Epicureanism.*^ By WiUiafli Wallace, M.A. 
London : Sooi4y for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1880. 
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in their social and material environment. The portrait of the founder 
of the system is drawn with a fine hand ; and the creed of the languid 
sage is saetched with equal clearness, being made thoroughly distinct 
by interjected commentaries rich in references to more modern modes 
of regarding similar cosmological and mental problems. Indeed in 
these pages Epicurus appears far more as a theorizer on the natural 
world than a moralist. The space accorded to the ancient atomic 
speculations is, however, thoroughly justified ; for the whole mode 
of thought of the school is determined by the ultimate analysis of the 
macrocosm of which man was only a minute copy. It is clear that Epi- 
cureanism was pure and unmitigated Materialism — nay more, Sensism ; 
and, as Mr. Wallace suggests, acquired its vast popularity because it 
probed the problems of thought and being just as far as, and no farther 
than, common sense demanded. Its shortcomings are concisely in- 
dicated in the following words : — “ If we have rightly understood 
Epicurus,” says Mr. Wallace, *‘ho has simply ignored the Ego and 
consciousness, and turned solely to externality. He has adopted the 

attitude of science, and not the attitude of philosophy His 

only answer to the question, “ What are we ?” is, that wo are what we 
see, and, if our vision were expanded, might see. Each of us is an 
objfict of sensitive and intellectual vision : of the other fact, that each is 
a subject, he says nothing.” This criticism is not out of place even at 
the present day ; and a careful reading of the little volume now before 
us may help to stimulate reflection on the frequently assumed ull- 
sufficiency of scientific apxai, as well as satisfy a curiosity for accurate 
historic knowledge. It should be said that Mr. Wallace is thoroughly 
fair in his treatment of a system which lends itself only too readily to 
adverse criticism or excessive laudation, according to private pre- 
dilections. ‘‘What Epicureanism taught was the unity and harmony 

of human nature Many things were ignored by Epicureanism. 

But in its frank acceptance of the realities of our human life, and of 
the laws of universal nature, in its emphasis on friendly love as the 
great help in moral progress, and in its rejection of the asceticism 
which mistakes penance for discipline, Kj)icureanism proclaimed 
elements of truth which the world cannot afford to lose.” 

A handbook of Psychology for students preparing for examinations* 
who are debarred from attending regular lectures, or who cannot avail 
themselves of the services of a competent teacher, has for some time 
been a crying want. Professor Bain’s “ Manual of Mental and Moral 
Science,” rich in material as it is, does not quite meet this special need^ 
In many respects it is less useful than the larger treatises on the 
“ Sense and the Intellect” and “ The Emotions and the Will,” as the 
fuller treatment is often needed to understand the authors conception 
of the science. But these works make too large a demand on the 
merely pass-candidate, and what is wanted is a compact treatise glvhig 
considerable space to those more elementary powers of the mind which 


> A Stttdeaf a Haadbook of Faycholo^nr and Ethics.” Peslgned ohiedy for the 
IiOTidofi B. A. and B.So. By F. Byland, M.A London : W. Swan Sonoonaolieiti 
A AUen. 1380. 
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admit of most exact treatment, and yet not simply eclectic in dealing 
with more disputed matters. The physiology of the senses has made 
such rapid progress of recent years that the older books do longer 
suffice for a student, who has to meet an examiner equipped with the 
results of recent physiological science. The present book is published 
with the view of meeting the class we have had in eye in the above re- 
marks, and, until something more organic be brought to li|||^T il'*ay 
serve to make the student aware of the course of study expected of 
him. But we fear we cannot say more than that. The aspirant for a 
University degree who should rely upon the present volume as an 
adequate support, wo believe would lean upon a broken reed. Indeed, 
the most valuable feature of the book, in our opinion, is the list of 
references at the end to works where a fuller treatment of the various 
topics may be found. As for the exposition of psychology contained • 
in the body of the book itself, it is altogether too scrappy to be of 
much positive service within so small a compass; far too much has been 
attempted, and the several paragraphs are too loosely connected. At 
the same time, we must allow that the author has had insufficient help 
in the way of models. Abstract psychology, as a duly organized 
science, can as yet hardly be said to exist, and the treatment of even 
accredited authors leaves much to })e desired. 

Except for the circumstance of its having emanated from Emanuel 
Swedenborg, we do not sec any value in the under-mentioned farrago of 
scholasticism entitling it to the honour of reproduction in an English 
dress.** Some American gentlemen are evidently, however, of a different 
opinion, and the translator appears proud of having been selected for the 
task of translation from the original Latin. The tractate itself appears 
to be little more than an expansion of Wolfs arid “ Ontology.” Is it 
possible that at “ Urbann University” this sort of food forms the pre- 
scribed philosophical pabulum ? If so, the taste for anti(pities is 
even greater in the New World than we had suspected. 

The series of Philosophical Classics for English Readers edited by 
Professor Knight, of St. Andrews, is]| fitly introduced by an account 
of the life and work of Ren6 Descartes.* The volume is interesting, 
4md, in conformity probably with the object of its publication, is not 
calculated to make excessive demands on the reader’s attention. Ex- 
position is interwoven with narrative, and the impression carried away 
after perusal will not be lacking in concrete colouring. As a biography 
of the renovator of speculative philosophy in the seventeenth century 
the work is quite up to the mark, and a fuller account is probably 
neither obtainable nor desirable. There is an honest endeavour also 
to present an abstract of the results of Descartes’ inquiries on most of 
the subjects on which so restless a mind sought clearer light ; but the 
very variety of topics renders the task of a reporter within such 

* *' Oiitology.” By Emanuel Swedenborg. Translated by Philip B. Cabell, 
A.M., Professor of Ancient Languages in urbana University. Printed by J, B. 
Lippineott A Co.. Philadelphia. 1880 . 

* Drearies.’* By J. r. Mahaffy, M.A. William Blackwood A Sons, Edin- 
burgh and I^ndon. 1880. 
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confined limits one of supreme difliculty. The result, we think, is that 
Descartes^ place in the history of philosophy is insiifliciehtly indicated, 
the reader being rather bewildered than instructed by the amount of 
detail. At the same time, as a preparation for a more scientific com- 
mentary (such as that of Kuno Fischer), , the book will have its use, 
and if the student fail to receive philosophical enlightenment he will 
at lea^t juat be burdened with positive error. 

From*^ Descar to to Joseph Butler® is a long way, however, and it 
says little for the sense of proportion poss(*ssed by the editor of the 
series that, in a list of books intended to unfold the liistory of modern 
philosophy under the light cast upon it by the labours of the chief 
system-builders,** our rather unimaginative Anglican divine should 
find a place beside the inaugurator of Modern Metaphysics, or oven 
find a place in a series of “ system -bui Id ers *’ at all. Much might bo 
said, indeed, upon the high ])ositioii accorded to Bishop Butler in recent 
^ years in this country ; an elevation, in our opinion, quite undeserved, 
and which has never been admitted by tlie impartial students of 
thought on the Continent. It is at least significant that Ueberweg 
devotes only half a doisen lines to the constructive thinker of whom 
we are so proud, Erdmann ignoring him altogether ; and even Joufii'oy, 
when treating only of the moralists proper, allowing him to be utterly 
overshadowed by Smith and Price. In a series of theological or ethical 
classics for English readers much might be said for Butler’s recognition j 
but among the philosophical classics, at the assemblage of choice 
spirits such as Descartes, Hume, Kant, and Hegel, we submit he 
is an interloper, whose presence reflects little credit on the watchful 
care of the master of the ceremonies. Turning to the volume whoso 
publication has given rise to the preceding remarks, tliere is little 
contained therein to which exception could be taken. Mr. Collins 
seems to have done his work exceedingly well. His task, indeed, was 
not a difficult one. Butler’s writings are not voluminous, and laborious 
collection of extraneous materials is not needed to illuminate their 
dark places. The chief difficulty is to know what Butler himself 
meant ; this, with his heavy and wearisome style, not being always 
patent at first sight. The self-consistency of Butler is, moreover, 
beyond the defence of any champion. At times this assertor of 
disinterestedness and an authoritative conscience bears a close re- 
semblance to an egotistic Hedonist, and the clever parrier of infidel 
blows is an indubitable pessimist. 

^Esthetics seems likely in the near future to receive a larger atten- 
tion than has been accorded to it of late. Among regulative sciences 
both Logic and Ethics have fairly outstripped it in scientific regard, but 
there are not wanting indications that the day of a scientific treatment 
of the norms of feeling is at hand. The book mentioned below,® how- 


* ‘‘Butler.’^ By the Rev, W. Lucae Collins, M.A., Honorary Oanon of Peter- 
borough. William Blackwood & Sons, Bd'mhorgh and liondon. 1881. 

* *^ The Beautiful and the Sublime. An Aoalysia of th^e Emotions, and a 
Determination of the Objectivity of Beauty.** By John Steinfort Kedney. New 
York I G, P. Putnam k Sons. 1880. 
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ever, is not quite in the line of the theoretic march. Although the 
product of a fine and delicate mind, it is too much imbued with the 
metaphysical spirit of an older time to be reckoned as a contribution 
to the theory of the science, as the realistic temper of the time is 
coming to conceive ^Esthetics. Mr. Kedney’s reading, it is plain, has 
been among the transcendental ists, and, barring a few British writers of 
the last century, among the transcendental ists alone. Of contemporary 
.^stheticians, such as Fechner and Lotze and Mr. James Sully, he 
seems not to have heard ; and although he does lip -homage to the 
’ologies, physiology need never have been heard of so far as any prac- 
tical use thereof is here made. The work is divided into two parts — 
Book I. “The Beautiful and the Sublime as Subjective Book II. 
“ Beauty as Objective” — the former part occupying the larger space. 
It must be admitted that there is an elevated tone about the book, an 
aspiration after the widest emotional life, a yearning to grasp the 
essence of beauty as the core of Nature, which will find an echo in the 
breasts of many readers, especially those more poetically inclined ; but 
synthesis altogether outstrips analysis, and far too great a strain is put 
upon the speculative powers. If the author deems a correct meta- 
physic to be the necessary datum of j®sthetic science, he should have 
taken more pains than he has to justify the metaphysic he feels 
constrained to adopt. The author is tempted to step aside to discuss 
“ the ethic of the new philosophy,” in which a plea is put forward 
for a purified Egoism in preference to an ultra-Altruism, with 
which we thoroughly agree ; but we are not aware that there is any 
attempted deduction, at least in any acknowledged phase of recent 
experientialism, of a doctrine of self-annihilation. At the same time it is 
an ethic with which we have no sympathy, which would aim at perpetu- 
^ating selfishness for the sake of the sublimity of moral heroism evoked 
by social conflicts. If the spirit of beauty is only to be sustained 
at the price of never-ending moral warfare, we should certainly 
prefer the realization of the “ dream of a uniformly progressive im- 
provement in human instincts” to the gloomy era when the moral 
motive is “defecated of all desire for one’s own individual well-being.” 
i« Whilst our American ^Esthetician cannot rest until he has found 
“the last secret of beauty” in “the Divine Being, of whom man is the 
image,” the more matter-of-fact Englishman is content with the 
following four generalizations 

“ 1. The subjective element of beauty consists in the emotion of admiration. 

“2. The objective element of beauty consists in the quality of sugges- 
iiveness. 

“ 3. Beauty attaches only to utility. 

“ 4. The appearance of beauty varies inversely with the appearance of 
utility.”? 

Here we have at least something definite, and there will assuredly be 
no complaint by a reader of Mr. Holmes- Forbes’ book that the thought 
is di^cult to follow. Little is said on the subjective aspect* badeed 

^ fhf abiiMjoe of Beauty ; an Analytical Inquiry into tile Laws of Anilhetica.” 
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it would seem to need little explicit proof, that the subjective element 
of beauty is no other than the “ emotion of admiration.’* The stress 
must be laid on emotion. The epithet ‘‘ beautiful” cannot properly 
be applied to sensations. This is saying little else, however, than that 
beauty involves relations. Divorce intellect from feeling, and beauty 
vanishes. The author shows by the instance of colours how divergent 
may be the sentiment of different individuals and people, association 
always playing a part in the cssthetic judgment. The author has a 
harder task in showing the necessary alliance of beauty with utility. 
He argues that there must be a minimum of utility wherever the 
sentiment of the beautiful is found. Even in those cases where orna> 
mentation seems the sole end, there is always a latent feeling of utility, 
whenever beauty is ascribed ; if nothing else the objects are “ the 
surplusage and the symbols of wealth.” But when the utility is 
completely hid out of sight, as in the case of the rainbow, it is diffi- 
cult to see that much is gained by the fraction of truth contained in this 
third law,” that “ beauty attaches only to utility.** Hightly guarded, 
more is to be said for the fourth law, that beauty varies inversely 
with the appearance of utility.** The book is undoubtedly suggestive, 
but cannot be allowed to be more than an introduction to a thorough 
treatment of aestlietic problems. 

Mr. Duncan is dissatisfied with the present breach between Physics 
and Psychology,® and refuses to join the loud-voiced chorus, which is 
calculated to repress the ardour of less courageous minds, asserting the 
impassability of the gulf between “ Mind** and “ Matter.” The root 
of the evil Mr. Duncan finds in tho time-honoured antithesis of 
“ subject” and “ object,’* This pair of contrasted terms is apt to act 
as a narcotic, lulling* consciousness into an invincible belief in a 
substantial or essential dualism. But the contrast between Ego and 
Non-Ego, according to Mr. Duncan, is misconceived. There is but one 
substance — Matter — endowed with two properties: variously expressed 
as ‘‘Receiving — imparting the received; Feeling — acting or causing 
to feel; Suffering — causing to suffer.” In place, therefore, of Con- 
comitance, the author maintains a theory of Alternation, one omni- 
present, universal substance, alternately being shocked and shocking, 
the one “ locus in time*’ being marked by feeling, the other being 
characterized as energizing. Matter possesses two forms, the homo- 
geneous undifferentiated ether and body, the latter being nothing but 
equilibrated groups of force. Body being the equilibration of force, 
the Ego is the psychical counterpart thereof. “ I therefore define Kgo 
to be a compound of feelings ; a synthesis of feelings ; or a concen- 
tration of feelings, so as to form a unit-feeling comprehending a multi- 
plicity of sub-feelings. As force is a local condition of matter, so is 
feeling. As body is a localized compound of feelings, so Ego is a 
localized compound of feelings. It follows from this that every gtoup 
of forces, or l^y, must have an Ego, the inorganic no leas than tlie 
organic world. And if the Universe be a oonneeted whole, there 

s << Ck^nscieos Matter; or the Physioal and the anlremallf in Cauiia 

Connection.*' By VT. Stewart Duncan. London : David Bnagoa 
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must be a hierarchy of Egos, with an all-cotnprehending Ego/^ Such 
in essentials is the author^s theory. Its most original point is in the 
attempt to resolve the apparent simultaneous duality, implicit in all 
theories of perception, into a successional Monism, the alter'aation of 
Feeling and Energizing being so rapid as to deceive the observ'er into 
the belief of co-existent states or attributes. The writer is evidently 
a vigorous thinker. There is more gain to Philosophy in a bit of in- 
dependent thinking like this, however erroneous, than in bulky voluKnes 
of orthodox doctrine where learned industry passes for original criticism. 

The First Part of Dr. Zeller’s invaluable ‘^History of Greek Phi- 
losophy”® has just been made accessible to the English reader by Miss 
Alleyne, who has already translated, in conjunction with Professor 
Goodwin, the account of Plato and the older Academy. The volume 
on Aristotle alone now remains to complete the English translation of 
this important work. The present portion of the history has been 
rendered from the fourth enlarged edition of the “ Philosophie* der 
Griechen.” Dr. Zeller’s style is exceptionally clear, and a translator of 
his writings must accordingly expect to be strictly judged. We think 
Miss Alleyne will stand a severe critical test. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TKAVELS. 

I F the terrible word urgency” can be applied to the practice of our 
literary tribunal, we shall certainly be compelled to begin our 
review of political literature with the books and pamphlets relating to 
the Irish I^nd Question. We have before us four books and as many 
pamphlets, in which this extensive subject is considered from eight 
different points of view. The case for the complainants is stated by 
Mr. Healy, M.P., in a pamphlet,^ originally composed for the use of the 
traversers’ counsel in the recent trial. A French translation of this 
voluminous brief is being prepared for the benefit of the Parisian 
journalists to whom Mr. Parnell has appealed. It is said that tlie 
most successful of English advocates used to cut out and consign to the 
waste-paper basket those pages of his brief which solicitors are 
accustomed to head with the word “ observations.” Mr. Healy has 
avoided the fate of Scarlett’s employers by reducing the original 
portion of his statement to the smallest possible dimensions. His 
pamphlet consists almost entirely of extracts from well-known works 
on Ireland, together with any phrases from Mill and other authorities 
which seem to countenance the popular Irish view of landlordism. It 

• ** A History of Greek Philosophy from the Earliest Period to the Time of 
Sooratee. With a General Introduction.” Translated from the German of Dr. B. 
Zeller, hy S. W . Alleyne. In two volumes. London : Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1881 . 

I << Why thfre is an Irish Land Question and an Irish Land Lea^e.” -By T. M. 
Healy, M,P. /Published for the Irish National Land League. I)ublm: M. H. 
oai&SMi. to. 
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is easy enougli to make out in this way a striking indictment against 
the present system; but we could wish that Mr. Healy had been more 
particular in his account of the proposed remedies of the League. 
“ Expropriation’* is a somewhat flexible word, and neither Mr. Ilealy 
nor his chief has done much to give it precision of meaning. We 
should also like to have some detailed information as to the working of 
the League. If his pamphlet reaches a second edition, perhaps Mr. 
Healy will let us know what accounts are kept by this constitutional” 
society, when and by whom the accounts are audited, and when the 
results of the audit are likely to be published. 

Mr. Atkins* tells us that liis Essay was suggested by Mr. Bright’s 
remark that “the case of Ireland had never yet been put before the 
English public.” To meet the want thus indicated, he has given us a 
sketch of the history of the Irish peasant, whose condition he compares 
with that of the English copyholder, the Romanised Gaul, and “ the 
Roman pleb.” This boldly original way of treating a Latin singular 
as an English plural leads us to infer that Mr. Atkins’s learning is ex- 
tensive rather than profound. We desire to acknowledge, however, 
the candour wuth which he states the case which he has undertaken to 
support. He sets forth fully and impartially the benefits which Ireland 
has derived during the past eighty years from her connexion with the 
British Empire, and he assumes that the English Government is willing 
to deal fairly and generously with her only remaining grievance, l^jia 
argument is directed to show that the “ three P^s” do not constitute an 
adequate progi^atnme of reform, and that peasant proprietorship is the 
true remedy. 

We gave, in our last Number, some reasons for thinking that 
those wlio wish to fix the peasants to their holdings and to drive 
the landlords and their capital out of Ireland are really striving to re- 
tard the progress of agriculture and civilization. Our argument is 
borne out by the interesting record of Mr. Bence Jones.® We are 
aware that the statements made in this book have been hotly con- 
troverted ; but after reading all that has been said against its author, 
we accept him as a trustworthy witness. English writers who assume 
that all Ireland is alike, and that no improvements are ever made in that 
country except by tenants, should study the history of Lisselan. Mr. 
Jones has put some £25,000 into the soil of Ireland, and, what is 
much more important, he has given to the business of agriculture forty 
years of hard work. lie has made his own profit out of the business ; 
but his tenants have also profited largely ; and he tells us that he has 
never seen an honest, industrious tenant fail. His land yields a larger 
produce, and supports in comfort a larger population, than it did when 
ho came to it. These results have been obtained partly by punctual 
enforcement of his rights. Incapable tenants have been evicted, rent 
has been regularly collected, and no tenant has been allowed to sell his 


^ “The Case of Ireland Stated.” By T. De Oonrey Atkins, B.A. Load., 
Barrieter-at-Law. London : Cbapmkn 4 Hall, Limited. 1861^ 

B “The lilfe’s Work in Ireland of a Landlord who tried to do his Oaty.” By 
W. Bence Jones, of Lisselan. London : HacmUlaa 4 Co. 1681. 
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right of occupancy. “ Free sale*^ deprives the incoming tenant of his 
capital, and is quite inconsistent with the right management of an 
estate. We need hardly say that we are not using Mr. Jones*| success 
as an argument on behalf of all Irish landlords. His estate is .situated 
in a comparatively prosperous part of the country ; the farms are of a 
fair size ; and the tenants have enjoyed the advantage of their land- 
lord’s presence, assistance, and example. If Irish landlords generally 
had regarded themselves as captains of industry and not as mere refit- 
chargers, we might never have seen the agitation of 1879-80, and land- 
lordism might have been recognized as the most powerful agency for 
good which can be brought to bear on a country of backward agri- 
culture. 

From Mr. Becker’s interesting sketches of “ Disturbed Ireland,” * 
reprinted from the Daily News^ the English reader may derive some 
notion of the diificulties which landlords, good as well as bad, have to 
encounter in these times. Having gone to the West “ without either 
Irish politics or Irish friends,” Mr. Becker made a vigorous attempt to 
discover for himself what the state of the country really was. His 
researches extended from the lands of Miss Gardiner in County Mayo 
to those of Mr. Bence Jones in County Cork. In the course of his 
journey, he had frequent occasion to note that the distress complained 
of by the peasantry is no fiction, but an impressive and even terrible fact. 
Mr. Becker’s English soul was often vexed within him by the faults 
of these poor wretches — their prevarication, procrastination, laziness, 
unthrift, and dirt. At the same time he does full justice to their 
primitive virtues, and to the singular charm of their native courtesy; 
and while he speaks with just admiration of the management of 
Lisselan, he enables us to see that Mr. Bence Jones might possibly 
have escaped some of his recent troubles if he had taken a somewhat 
less dogmatic tone with his tenants. Of the League and its agents 
Mr. Becker has nothing good to report. Writing from Castlebar, he 
asserts that the population of that district is armed to the teeth, princi- 
pally with old Government rifles, shortened and re-bored in America. 
These weapons are not meant to be used in a general rising, but only 
to terrify the landlords and to facilitate those nocturnal freaks of 
“Constitutional agitation” of which a fair specimen is given in Mr. 
Becker’s account of the fate of Lawrence Griffin, who had the top of his 
ear cut off for undertaking to watch the farm of a defaulting tenant. 
We do not look in a work of this kind for schemes of reform; but the 
book has nevertheless a political value of its own. We recommend 

Disturbed Ireland” to the special attention of those who think that 
the evils of Irish society can be made to disappear by a few remedial 
Acts of Parliament. 

Wc turn from the Ireland of 1880 to the Ireland of 1846. In the 
autumn of that disastrous year. Lord John Manners sought refresh- 
ment, after the exhausting labours imposed on him as one of the 
representatives of “ Young England,” in an Irish tour, of which he has 

^ “ Disturbed Ireland,” By Bernard H. Becker, Special OommMcmer of the 
Daily Ntw»* London : Maoiuillan & Co. XS^t. 
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now published a short account.® In a modest Preface, wc are informed 
that his Lordship*s ambition is to afford us half-aii -hour’s amuse- 
ment,” This promise is more than redeemed in 148 pages of lively 
gossip. It is pleasant to observe how the author’s fine contempt for 
Puritanism and secular education placed him at once en rapport with 
Catholic Ireland, Those were the days of ** brother Pugin, bless his 
heart;” and Lord John is careful to note any bit of modern Gothic 
among the more hopeful signs of the country’s future. llis report of 
the trial of Mahoney v. O’Gorman at the Six-mile Petty Sessions is 
really a valuable bit of history. It is not wonderful that Irish peasants 
speak bitterly of landlordism when an English Tory can write such 
a summing-up as this: — 

“ Here you have a gentleman, whose health a few days ago was proposed at 
the great Irish agricultural meeting in Limerick as the type of agricultural 
progress, demanding that which no landlord has a right in law or equity to 
demand of a tenant ; persecuting that-tenant from court to court for resisting 
tliftt unjust demand ; when defeated in law having recourse to violence, and 
with his o^ti arm assaulting an infirm and helpless old man; receiving a double 
rent for the same bog ; and, lastly, urging a man whose money he had wrong- 
fully received to the perpetration of an illegal act, for which that man is 
punished V* 

We are glad to find that the opinions which we have taken occasion 
to express in regard to the Irish Land Question are in many points 
confirmed by the authority of Mr. Boyd Kinnear. In the pamphlet 
before us,^ we are invited to consider the questions of Home Uule and 
agrarian reform in the light, not of Irish ideas,” but of Libera) 
common sense. Mr. Kinnear would meet the demand for Home Rule 
by treating Ireland exactly as Scotland has been treated since 1740. 
The Irish Government should consist of Irishmen, and the Irish 
Members should be tamed by throwing on them the resjionsibility for 
all Irish business. Dealing with the Lund Question, he makes it 
perfectly clear that a variety of remedies must be applied, and that 
methods which are appropriate where rents are really exorbitant, or 
population hopelessly congested, would work nothing but injustice and 
discouragement in the best cultivated parts of Ireland. Mr, Kinnear 
has sketched a scheme to bfe administered by a Commission, not unlike 
the scheme which we have advocated; but he goes, as we think, beyond 
the necessities of the case in proposing that the Commission should be 
empowered to force the owners of mismanaged estates to part with 
their land for 25 years’ purchase of its real annual value, it would 
be extremely difficult to define the degree of mismanagement which 
would call for the exercise of such a power. 

Mr. Scratchley’s pamphlet ' is a supplement to his work on tlie law 
of land societies, and contains a variety of legal and financial sugges*- 
tions bearing on the establishment of such societies in Ireland. 


» “Notes of an Irieb Tour In By Lord John Hsnnm, M.V. New 

edition. London and Edinburgh ; W. Blackwood & Sons. 1881. 

« ‘‘ Irelaud.” By John Boyd Kinnear. T^don : Smith, Elder & Co. 1880. 

^ SttggeBtkms for the Kstaldishinent of 0<M>peratlve Forming and Land Societies 
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Professor Richey’s treatise * is not an exposition of tlie law of real 
property in its details, but an historical criticism of the system of 
tenure, which we are now, for the third time, asked to amenii. The 
author’s object is to correct as far as possible those strangel)^ inacou- 
rate notions of tenure and land-management which are frequently 
taken up even by writers of authority. After an able exposition of 
the difference between customary and conventional tenure. Dr. Richey 
proceeds to show that the French law, to which the opponents of free 
contract have sometimes appealed, is really the most logical embodi- 
ment of the contract principle. He then exhibits the Act of 1860 on 
which the existing Irish law is based as an attempt to establish the 
same principle to the exclusion of feudal and customary rights. The 
Act of 1870 amounted to a confession that the attempt had failed, 
or, in other words, that the social development of Ireland was not 
sufficiently advanced to admit a system of contract. By those who 
advocate fixity of tenure we are now invited to emphasize that con- 
fession, and to revert boldly to tenure by status. Mr. Richey writes 
as a lawyer, not as a politician : he does not presume to decide the 
question whether a complete reversal of the Act of I860 is necessary. 
Assuming that such reversal is to be attempted, he condenses in a 
series of carefully drawn queries the practical problems which we 
shall have to face. The suggestion at page 113, that fixity of 
tenure” should be accompanied by some provision by which the 
tenant may be enabled to buy up the rent-charge to which his land- 
lord’s interest will be reduced, is very much to the point. If we are 
to have the “ Three F’s,” we ought by all means to realize that we are 
1 ndertaking to draw a contract for the owners and occupiers of land, 
and to draw it with care and completeness. In an Appendix to his 
treatise, Mr. Richey has collected some specimens of Popular Errors 
as to Irish Law,” taken chiefly from Mr. Cliff e Leslie's Land Systems.” 

There is a Land Question in England as well as in Ireland. The 
agricultural depression of the years 1876-9 has drawn attention to 
the defects of our land system ; and the Government is pledged to deal 
with the subject as soon as may be. Mr. Brodrick’s book ® is there- 
fore very opportune : legislators, landowners, and reformers will turn 
to it for information and guidance with confidence, inspired by the 
sobriety and thoroughness of the author’s previous works. In this 
Essay Mr. Brodrick has endeavoured to digest for the benefit of the 
general reader a great mass of historical, legal, and economical matter. 
He has not entered into the technicalities of the subject : we do not 
find, for instance, in his list of possible reforms, any allusion to 
the ingenious proposals of Mr, Joshua Williams. His own programme 
is decided, without being in the least revolutionary : it includes the 
equal division of land in cases of intestacy, the abolition of limited 


« Imk Land Laws.*’ By A. G. Bichw, Q.O., LL.D., Deputy Regius 

Professor of Feudal ’and English Law in the university of Dublin. London: 
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ownership, the compulsory registration of titles and the creation of a 
class of small proprietors. The period between the fall of feudalism 
and the invention of settlements was the period which witnessed the 
permanei^t establishment of English liberty and prosperity. If, by 
any means, we could call into being a class of men like the Bucking- 
hamshire yeomen who rode with Hampden, we shall certainly have 
done something to strengthen the fabric of our society. It would be 
easy^to prove from the historical chapters of this book that the best 
traditions of rural England are with the party of Free Land, and not 
with those who uphold a system which distributes landed property 
among a small and decreasing number of families. In the interest of 
the landlords themselves, something must be done to relieve them of 
their burdensome monopoly, and to simplify the business of county 
administration in which they are and must continue to be largely con- 
cerned. Mr. Brodrick touches, with his usual fairness and moderation, 
on the “ burning question’^ of rates and the peculiar burdens of land. 
He exposes clearly the fallacy of the argument which has been de- 
veloped in the House of Commons by Sir Massey Lopes and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. To rate p(*rsonaity in relief of land would be, 
he says, to benefit the landowner at the expense of the community, 
and to increase the rental of the eldest son by a contribution from the 
scanty portion of his younger brothers and sisters. It is to be ob- 
served, on the other hand, that the arguments of those who would 
increase the present burdens on land are frequently based on a totally 
mistaken view of the facts. The compilers of “ Financial Reformers* 
Almanac” have done their best to popularize an account of the Land 
'fax, which makes the landlords responsible for a “ gross legislative 
iniquity.” In an appendix to Mr. Brodrick’s book, contributed by 
Mi\ Humphreys Owen, the true history of the transaction thus de- 
scribed is succinctly stated. 

Mr. Henry George^’’ is an American economist who has made a 
special study of tlie Land Question. His conclusions are widely different 
from those of English economists like Mr. Brodrick. In “ Progress 
and Poverty” he has undertaken to demolish the Wages Fund theory 
and the doctrine of Malthus, and to prove that the law of rent, tightly 
understood, is inconsistent with all forms of private property in land. 
He contends that wages are not paid out of capital, but out of the 
produce of the labour which earns them : that the wages of an iron- 
worker, for instance, are only a symbol of so much iron actually 
wrought ; and that, as this symbol entitles the labourer to receive his 
share of the bread, butter, &c., which are actually being produced 
by other labourers alongside of him, the iron-worker is virtmilly 
producing his own bread-and-butter at his own forge. There is much 
virtue in a “virtually.” Mr. George seems to regard the Wages Fund 
as a definite stock of capital, possessed by employe as distinguished 
from labourers; but, as Cairnes has explain^, it is actually an 


« Progress and Poverty ; an Inquiry Into the cause oS Industrial BepressSons 
and of Increase of W«it with Increase of Wealth. Th# Bsmedy.” ByHeniy 
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indefinite stock, partly consisting in the capital of those labourers who 
are able to go to work without requiring the employer to provide for 
their subsistence till something has been produced. Mr. George asks 
why, if wages are paid out of capital, periods of low interest (i.c., of 
over-abundant capital) are also periods of low wages? The answer 
is, that capital and labour are factors in the same process of production. 
When that process is languid, the capital seeking to enter into the Wages 
Fund may be large, but the capital which actually enters is small, tl^ere- 
fore interest is low ; the supply of labour may perhaps be small, but the 
demand is also small, therefore wages are low. To the Malthusian doc- 
trine Mr. George makes the same objection as Mr. Carlyle. Any given 
country can support more than its present })opulation ; how then can 
it be said that population tends to exhaust subsistence ? But Malthus 
did not profess to deal with countries ideally cultivated. If every 
Bengal peasant were a model farmer, the Ganges valley would not be 
over-populated. How does that affect the general statement that 
Bengal peasants are not, in point of fact, able to make the increasing 
resources of their country suffice for their own increasing numbers? 
Increasing po})ulation, if unchecked, tends to get ahead of the actual 
ability of the people to raise more food. Mr. George declares that this 
statement is almost blasphemous, because the potential increase of food 
is unexhausted, and perhaps inexhaustible. In dealing with rent, 
Mr. George sets out by accepting as axiomatic the theory of Ricardo. 
He then proceeds to argue that, inasmuch as land is necessary to 
industry, the community should not allow any individual to acquire 
an exclusive right to land which enables him to speculate in rent. So 
far, he is in accordance with great authorities ; but when he argues 
that the community by resuming the land can extinguish poverty we 
cannot agree with him. If the State be landlord, the persons who 
occupy the best cultivable land must, in equity, pay for the economic 
advantage they enjoy ; and the amount of their rent will be deter- 
mined by competition. We have not space to work out the effects of 
State-landlordism ; we have perhaps sufficiently indicated our reasons 
for doubting whether the extinction of private property would lead 
to general prosperity. It is only fair to say that Mr. George’s book 
is well written and full of striking illustrations. We must, however, 
protest against the style which he adopts as often as he refers to owners 
of land. If landlords must part with their property for the public 
good, let them at least be dispossessed without violence. To denounce 
them -as robbers,” to hint approval of Nihilism, to rebuke the Irish 
people for want of spirit because they have ** only occasionally mur- 
dered a landlord”— all this perilous stuff may do very well for the 
Irieh Worlds but is quite out of place in a grave treatise on “ Poverty 
and Progress.” 

Mr. Stephen Bourne has collected in a single volume'' sixteen 
papers deaffng with the same problems which have exercised the 
mind of Mr. George. His ‘‘ Essay on the Growth of Population” 
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supplies a correction of the extreme to which the Malthusian theory 
is sometimes carried. The Rev. Mr. Malthiis himself was quite sure 
that the ^country would be ruined by any considerable increase; 
beyond seven millions at which the population stood in his time. 
Our population has trebled since then, but the standard of living 
among the English poor has been steadily rising. But Mr. Bourne 
has pot come forward to prophesy smooth things, to prove that the 
vast movement of increase and extension now in progress may continue 
indefinitely without danger. The cardinal doctrine of his book is to 
be found in the papers which deal with the preponderance of imports 
over exports, and the dependence of the United Kingdom on foreign 
supplies of food. Most of our readers must be aware that Mr. Bourne 
was the first to call attention to a subject which has been vigorously 
discussed of late years by our leading economical statists. It is 
evident that we are becoming, year by year, more dependent on other 
countries for the necessaries of life ; and at the same time our products 
are becoming less necessary to the countries from whicli our supplies 
are derived. Making all due allowance for remittances of interest on 
British capital invested abroad, there remains a margin of importation 
over exportation for which it is diificult to find a satisfactory ex- 
planation. We are inclined to think that Mr. Bourne exaggerates to 
some extent the immediate danger of this state of things; but we 
must acknowledge that he states his view of the case with nmch 
ability, and supports it with a mass of interesting and carefully 
arranged information. His concluding Essay contains a searching 
examination of Mr. Blackley’s scheme of National Insurance. 

It is refreshing to turn for a moment from these volumes, filled with 
the controversies of to-day, to the old world wisdom of “ The Bokc 
named the Governour.’’** The sixteenth century, like our own, had 
its burning questions, and Sir Thomas Blyot, Member of Parliament, 
and servant of Henry VIII., lived in an element of civil and ecclesi- 
astical debate. He was a protdg^» of Wolsey’s, a friend of More’s, aUd 
performed in his time no inconsiderable amount of public work, for 
which, according to the custom of the age, he was often very badly 
paid. He was also one of the band of scholars who established the 
New Learning in England ; and though his works are now but little 
known, they enjoyed in their day a reputation not inferior to that of the 
Utopia” itself “ The Governour” is a treatise on the moral and in- 
tellectual training to be undergone by young men destined by their 
parents for public life. It appeared to Blyot, as it always appears to 
middle-aged officials, that the supply of qualified men for the king’s 
service was running short ; and he complains of the avarice which 
prevented rich men from devoting a due portion of their wealth to the 
education of their sons. Among the Causes why in England there 
be few perfect schoolmasters,” he enumerates the worldiiness of 
parents, the lack of men who love learning for its own sake, and the 


** The Boke immed the Oovernour. Devised by Sir Thamae Blyot, iCel||ht.’* 
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want of tests to prevent pretentious, half-taught young men from 
usurping the office of teaching. These reflections are not altogether 
without application to our own times. If Elyot’s educational programme 
is out of date, his book is still worth consulting by those w|[o take an 
interest in the theory and history of teaching. Apart from its merits 
as a treatise, it possesses considerable literary value. It is a monu- 
ment of English prose as it was written by educated men in the gene - 
ration immediately before Shakspeare. In Mr. Croft the author of 
‘‘ The Governour” has found a most congenial editor. Nothing that 
could help us to understand the book and to trace its innumerable 
allusions to Greek and Latin authors has escaped Mr. Croft’s diligence. 
He has provided us with a painstaking Glossary, a Life of Elyot,” 
and a great mass of excellent notes. His volumes are printed and 
bound in a style of becoming dignity ; and, though we can hardly 
anticipate popularity for so solid a work, we are sure that it will be 
received with gratitude by students of our history and literature. 

Sir John Phear’s description of the Aryan village^® is concerned 
with the everyday life of our Eastern subjects, but it carries us both 
to the very beginnings of civilization. Maine has remarked that 
European writers are apt to deal with historical facts on the assump- 
tion that progress is the natural law of society, whereas progressive 
societies are really exceptional. The truth of this general observation 
is brought home to us when we find that millions of our contemporaries 
and fellow- subjects are still ruled by the ijeas and customs from 
which our own remote ancestors started. Sir J. Phear gives a 
minutely detailed account of the industrial and social habits of these 
primitive communities, clearly explaining the rights and duties as- 
signed to the Zamindar, his clerks and bailiffs, on the one hand, and 
the headmen of the village on the other hand — not forgetting the 
Mahajun, who is to the ryot what the gombeen-man is to the Irish 
tenant, and may therefore be fairly described as the motive power of 
the whole system. In a supplementary chapter Sir J. Phear explains 
the evolution of the village from the joint family. 

The establishment of a strong European Government in India has 
raised many interesting problems in jurisprudence and statesmanship. 
Some of these are touched upon by Sir J. Phear ; and if to his general 
account of what we have done for the ryot we add the more detailed 
information placed before us by Sir Kichard Temple^* and Mr. Hunter^^ 
we shall obtain a tolerably comprehensive notion of the conditions and 
prospects of Indian civilisation. There seems to be no limit to Sir K. 
Temple’s energy. Before he had shaken off the cares of Indian 
administration he was in the field as a candidate for East Worcester- 
shire ; and within a miraculously short time after the close of his 
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unsuccessful political campaign he presented the public ivith a volume 
of 600 pages on the present condition of India. We know that the 
servants of ^he Crown in India pride themselves on their mastery of 
the pen ; ahd we do not think that their reputation is likely to suffer 
in the hanas of the author of ‘‘ India in 1880.” His book contains a 
considerable mass of information, carefully arranged. His style is 
clear ^nd readable ; but some of his chapters are encumbered with a 
kind of official padding which gives them an unhappy resemblance to 
leading articles indefinitely produced. No man now living has had a 
larger or a more varied experience of Indian administration than Su 
KieTjifird Temple j and his book will be of great use to itll who wish to 
learn something of the soil, the inhebitanta, the arts, and the institu- 
tions of our chief dependency. Mr, Hunter’s pamphlet has been so 
well received that we may content ourselves with saying that it 
deserves all the praise which hjis been bestowed on it. It is a luminous 
vindication of our past dealings with India; but, while dwelling with 
justifiable pride on our achievements, Mr. Hunter has not sought 
to disguise the magnitude and difficulty of tin? tasks which await us. 
To raise a food supply which shall suffice for a population averaging 
in some parts of the country 680 persons to the square mile, and to 
provide a Government on the European scale of efficiency without ex- 
ceeding an Oriental standard of taxation — these are problems which 
appear to some able writers wholly insoluble. It is comforting to 
mark that neither Sir Temple nor Mr. Hunter belongs to the 
pessimist order of critics. What we require to overcome our 
difficulties is, as Mr. Hunter tells us, more knowledge. The re- 
sponsibility for India has passed into the hands of Parliament, and 
through Parliament to the electoral body of Groat Britain. They 
must realize that if, through ignorance or indifference, they fail to dis- 
charge that responsibility, they are acting as bad citizens. • They must 
therefore set themselves to learn more about India.” 

The flood-tide of literature relating to the Eastern Question is past; 
but, if we are to judge from the books before us, the Turkish Empire 
still attracts its fair share of interest. Lord Stratford de llodclifle will 
always be a leading authority on a subject which lie knew better than any 
Englishman of his time. It was therefore only right tliat this collection 
of his articles, letters, and memoranda should be published.'* Like 
many famous men of action, the author of those notes and essays 
seemed to lose part of his power when he took pen in hand. He is 
always well worth reading, but he is not particularly readable* His 
personal dignity and his sense of official propriety prevent him from 
seasoning his remarks on public questions with those personalities 
which of late have been much in fashion among literary diplomatists* 
Those who still believe in the policy of “ the ^eat Eltchi” — preserva- 
tion of the Turkiidi Empire by reformation of its abuses — will be con- 
firmed in their faith by this volume. To the last liord Stratford de 
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Redcliffe never doubted that the Ottoman rule might be made a bless* 
ing to Europe and Asia ; but when we consider the extent of the 
sacrifices which would, he thinks, be necessary, and then rjonsider the 
characters of the men who now govern at Constantinople, v*e cannot be 
hopeful. 

What is the actual condition of the Turkish provinces we may gather 
from a comparison of the observations of two experienced travellers, 
Mr. Tozer and Mr. Laurence Oliphant. The journey described by Mr. 
Tozer^’^ extended from Samsoun to Trebizond, by way of Mount 
A.ipgflRU8j Lake Van, and Erzcroum. In the course of* the two months 
which he bpont in those seldom travelled regions, Mx. 
accumulated a considerable stock of information, which he puts before 
U8 in a quiet, business-like way, without any attempt at fine writing. 
He has made a careful examination of the rock- carvings of Euyuk 
(Pteria), and inclines to the theory of Professor Sayce, that these and 
other monuments of the same kind are to be referred to the Hittites, 
whose power seems to have extended at one time from the Euphrates to 
the ACgean. Not less interesting than these ancient remains are the 
monasteries and rock-chambers, some of which have been occupied by 
the same small community since the first age of the Christian 
Church. Mr. Tozer has also much to tell us of the present Mahometan 
and Christian subjects of Turkey, of the Kurds and Circassians who 
range up and down among the more peaceful inhabitants, and of the 
general depression and discouragement produced by a Government 
which is active only in levying taxes and making requisition of young 
men and beasts of burden for its armies. From the Lebanon and the 
Land of Gilead,'* Mr. Oliphant makes the same report as to the effect 
of Turkish rule. But his journey was not merely a tour of observa- 
tion ; it was undertaken with a view to the selection of a site for a 
Jewish coldby which is to begin the redemption of Palestine from its 
present waste and undeveloped state. Already, in his mind’s eye, Mr. 
Oliphant sees the well- wooded country between Jabbok and Arnou 
occupied by peaceful Hebrew cultivators, connected with the Red Sea at 
Akaba,the Canal at Ismuilia, and the Mediterranean at Haifa, by lines of 
railway, and enjoying a reasonable measure of local independence under 
the protection of the Porte. His vision of social regeneration includes, 
further, the opening of coal and iron mines in the neighbourhood of 
Ma’an, and the establishment of a prosperous watering-place at the 
springs of Amatha, not far from the spot where the possessed swine of 
old ran down into the sea. We ought to say that this devout 
imagination” has not been suggested to Mr, Oliphant by any Scriptural 
‘theory of the Restoration of the Jews; his plan is conceived in the in- 
terest of humanity in general. Nor is his scheme a visionary ex- 
travagance. A Committee has been formed among the Jews of 
Bucharest, who have suffered much from the peculiar ** religious 
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liberty” which prevails among Roumanian Christians, for the coloniza- 
tion of the Holy Land; the Jews in England are ready to subscribe ; 
all that is now wanted is the Sultan’s signature to an iradi. Up to the 
present tirn^ the suspicion of the Porte has prevented this signature 
from bein^given; we wish Mr. Oliphant success in his efforts to re- 
move political obstacles to the realization of an excellent scheme. 

The ancient race of navy men who sailed with Vernon would be 
greatly astonished if they could witness the literary activity of their 
successors. Among the books of the quarter we have to notice no 
less than three by naval officers. Captain St. John''* has a hereditary 
claim on our regard ; and these sketciies of the men and birds of the 
Far East entitle him to a favourable reception on his own merits* 
Japan has been much described, but there was mucli left to describe ; 
and Mr. St. J ohn adds something to the knowledge even of those who 
have accompanied Miss Bird in her journey along unbeaten tracks. 
His experience of Japanese and Aino character has been gained in the 
remoter parts of the empire, whtTo the rapid changes of recent years 
have hardly been felt. He is able t(» confirm tlie praise b(3Stowed by 
previous writers on the hospitality and courtesy of the people ; and 
his account of the kindness lavished upon the shipwrecked captain of 
the Eliza Cony would almost lead one to believe that in natural 
goodness the Japanese excel all civilized nations. Their morality is 
certainly not the morality of the West ; but Mr. St. John seems to 
think that their vices are tolerably harmless, except where foreign 
trade has introduced bad liquor and Wapping manners. Besides the 
author’s notes on Japan, the book contains some account of cruises in 
Chinese waters and off the coast of Corea. From the same seas Lieu- 
tenant Shore"® has brought home reports of a variety of strange and 
amusing experiences in China, Formosa, and Si am. There is nothing very 
profoxind in his book ; but it is amusing and occasionally instructive, 
llis notes on the condition of the Chinese navy, arsenals, and naval 
schools arc particularly interesting. It is becoming a somewhat anxious 
question whether England can maintain, in all events, her command 
of the Pacific ; and in the solution of this problem the Chinese navy 
of the future may prove an important factor. Captain 8t, John’s 
opinion, witli which Mr. Shore would perhaps agree, is that we should 
have a station on the Corean Coast, from which the North Pacific 
could be thoroughly surveyed. This bold proposal will no doubt ex 
cite the wrath of those who regard all annexations as mere robbery* 
It may be that Sir Wilfrid Lawson will discover that the Coreans are 
a simple, virtuous people, whom it would be a sin to disturb. - Captain 
St. John, who has seen them, regards them as an exceptionally mean 
and dirty race of savages ; and probably thinks that a little annexa- 
tion would do them all the good in the world. 

Captain Markham’s book is an account of a cruise in a forty-three 

i» ** Notes and Sketebee from the Wild Ceasts of Nipon,” Bj Capisin H. C. 
St. *Tobn, Kdifibttfgb: David DoogUa. 1880. 

<‘Tbe Flight of ibe *L^pwiIlgJ” By the Hon. H. K. Shore, K,K. Tendon: 
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ton cutter along the coasts of Novaya Zemlya.*' The Ishjoru was 
engaged by Sir H. Gore Booth for a sporting expedition ; and Mr. 
Markham, who is a devotee of the North Pole, was thus enabled to 
pay another visit to the Arctic regions and to obtain inforn/ition which 
confirms him in the belief that discovery should be pushed^ northward 
by way of Franz Josef Land. The hhjOm attained a very high 
latitude without getting into serious difficulty; and the Willem 
Barents, a Dutch schooner which was cruising in the same neighbour- 
hood, actually sighted Franz Josef Land without encountering any 
pack ice. It is a maxim with Arctic explorers that progress can 
always be made by land ; it is only the frozen sea which opposes an 
absolute barrier to the boldest navigator. It is evident from Captain 
Markham’s description that Novaya Zemlya has its picturesque and 
even fascinating aspects. There are icebergs tossing on the sea, glaciers 
creeping slowly round the black slopes of the hills, reindeer, seals, and 
walrus to be hunted, butterflies to be netted, and countless flocks of 
guillemots to be knocked over and picked up d discretion. Human 
inhabitants there are none, nor even human visitors, except a wan- 
dering party of Samoyedcs or Norsemen in search of walrus ; and 
there is always the danger of being caught in the ice, even during the 
two months of so-called summer. If a British ship is sent to explore 
in that direction Mr. Markham advises that the commander of the 
expedition should be a man courageous enough tf) return and report a 
failure, rather than run the risk of being imprisoned like the Teget-- 
hoff. 

Under the fanciful title of ‘‘ The Expiring Continent,”** an English 
traveller gives us some notes of recent travel in Senegambia. We 
have often had occasion to wish that a public office could be established, 
in which literary experts should be employed to reduce the narratives 
of travellers like Mr, Mitcliinson to a succinct and intelligible form. 
Senegambia is so little known that we are glad to have any facts about 
it ; but who can extract the facts from a volume of nearly 500 pages, 
without dates, without exact topography, and without any special 
charm of style ? Mr. Mitchinson, to do him justice, is conscious of 
the defects of his book ; but he might have avoided most of these 
defects if he had sought out a judicious critic before sending his too 
voluminous MS. to press. Another, though perhaps a less flagrant, 
example of want of literary form is ‘‘Old Ali.”** Twenty years ago, 
Mr. Osmaston travelled from Nijni-Novgorod to Astrakhan, crossed 
the Caspian to Baku, entered Persia, and rode from Teheran to 
Aleppo. Without adding much to our knowledge of the country, Mr. 
Osmaston has an interesting story to tell, and tells it fairly well. But 
the story is too long ; and before it is even begun the reader must 
wade through 172 pages of adventures such as befaU the most ordinary 
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tourist in Norway and Russia. We are reluctant to include a lady in 
the same condemnation with Mr. Mitchinson and Mr. Osmaston ; and 
we are aware that the ordinary rules of criticism are not to be applied 
to boots .Af travel in Palestine. Of Miss Weld’s Sacred Palm 
Lands,” “*^erefore, we shall only say that it is equal to the average 
book about the Holy Land in respect of its style, and rather above the 
average in respect of the information which it contains. 

Mit Gallenga’s book about South America** is a model of special 
correspondence. As the commissioner of the Times, the author spent 
about nine months in making himself acquainted with the scenery, 
trade, politics, and social customs of the communities whose wars and 
revolutions are to European readers a mere confusion of noise and 
bloodslied. Mr. Gralleiiga shows very clearly how the difficulties of 
the South American Republics have arisen from the preponderance 
of native and half-caste elements, and from tlie want of some class of 
people capable of the liard work which is necessary to the develop- 
ment of the country. 

To the superficial tourist it might seem impossible to make a book 
at once long and interesting about the Lake of Constjince. Mr. 
Capper,*® however, has succeeded in collecting a great variety of 
legendary and historical lore, which he communicates in a rambling, 
but eminently readable, style, as we accompany him from city to city 
and through the pleasant valleys that slope towards the Boden See. 
His account of the Landesgmeinde at Trogen gives us a pleasant 
glimpse into the nature of German freedom as it exists in Switzerland. 
Mr. Jennings has chosen ground even more familiar for his 
Rambles.”*^ We say more familiar,” but it may be that there are 
many travelled Englishmen to whom the beauties of Derbyshire and 
the South Downs are as yet unknown. If any such there be, they have 
but to read Mr. Jennings to find that they need not leave their own 
country in search of novelty. The district described by Mr. Blackburn*® 
is almost an English province. It would be safe to bet that a majority 
of the thousand umbrellas sketched by M. Dor6 at p. 71 arc of British 
manufacture. Mr. Blackburn’s descriptions of Pyrenean watering- 
places are amusing ; and M. Dora’s sketches are good examples of the 
art, in winch he has no rival, of putting a groat deal into a very small 
compass. Another amusing book about an English invalid resort is 
Mr. Knox’s New Playground.”** 

Some two months ago, our newspapers gave some account of the 
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honour paid by all St. Petersburg, fronr the Czar to the school- 
children, to the funeral of Fedor Dostoyeffsky. From this translation 
of his principal work*® we are able to judge of the powers of one who 
was so highly esteemed by his countrymen. This story cf life in a 
Siberian prison is as simple, as powerful, as credible in evei^ detail as 
“ Robinson Crusoe.” 

Among the educational treatises of the quarter we have to acknow- 
ledge Mr. Bashford’s pamphlet,®^ which gives an account of the 
educational code, and Miss Shirreff’s description and defence of 
Froebel’s system of infant instruction.®* “Our Public Schools”** are 
described in a volume made up of essays which have already appeared 
in a magazine. Seven great schools are described, apparently by seven 
different writers ; and the general results are summed up, in an eighth 
paper, by an independent mind.” We may perhaps include the 
public school system among the institutions which are now, as the 
Radical phrase is, on their trial. They are very expensive ; their 
range of teaching is somewhat narrow ; and nobody can be altogether 
satisfied with the moral results obtained by forming great colonies of 
boys, apart from their families and their friends. If the descriptions 
of Eton and Harrow given in this book are accurate, we must hold 
the public school to be an artificial, and even unnatural, product of 
modern civilization. These schools are commonly judged by their 
social influence ; and we admit that they teach boys to behave politely 
and to know the world. But these advantages are too often secured 
by the sacrifice of the weightier matters of the law. 

Miss Cobbe’s ‘^Lectures on the Duties of Women”** contain much 
sound sense in a small compass. Rejecting from the outset the notion 
that there are certain specially “feminine” virtues, Miss Cobbe has 
worked out in systematic order the application of the moral code to 
the circumstances, opportunities, and temptations of women in modern 
society. It would be useless to put this little book into the hands of 
those who most need its teaching — the harem school of social philo- 
sophers, who think a woman “ bold” if she presumes to have a mind 
of her own. But the doctrines of the harem school are not so generally 
received as they were ; and Miss Cobbe may perhaps succeed in giving 
them the coup de grace. It is sometimes said that Christianity Is the 
only religion which gives women their rightful place in society. This 
opinion is, however, contested by Syed Ameer Ali, in the treatise on 
“The Personal Law of the Mahommedans,”** which he has just published.* 
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Hhtiself a member of the Mutazalita or critical school of Mahommedan. 
opinion, the author discovers in the Koran, rightly understood, a 
powerful instrument forujthe protection of women; and he is able to 
show that feany legal rights are conceded to the wife of a Mussulman 
which Ei((i*opean legislators have denied to the wives of Christians. 
Polygamy, though not forbidden, is discouraged by the laws of the 
Prophet ; and it is, in fact, dying out among the more intelligent and 
pious^Mahommedans in India and elsewhere. The subject of women^s 
rights is one of many dealt with by Syed Ameer AH in his valuable work. 

Mr. Perry’s pamphlet** reminds us that the enlightened ])rinciple8 
of the law expounded by Mahommedan jurists have not brought much 
happiness to the subjects of Mahommedan Governments. In Egypt 
“ the kurhash and the piastre long did duty for law and equity. The 
evils of this old state of things were sensibly diminished by the estab- 
lishment of the mixed tribunals. But in the eyes of certain French 
critics, jealous of the influence of their nation, the mixed tribunals 
have not found favour. To correct the false impression produced by 
M. Charmes and other French writers, Mr. Perry gives some account 
of what the tribunals have done, and pleads for an extension and 
consolidation of their powers. 

We have to acknowledge a translation of Quinet’s Religious Revolu- 
tion,”*' executed by an English admirer who wishes to explain to 
Liberals in this country the position taken up by French Liberals on 
questions relating to the Roman Church; Mr, Norris-Newman’s care- 
ful chronicle of the Zulu War;** Mr. Anderson’s notes of travel in 
Fiji and New Caledonia,*® which gives a not very flattering picture of 
our new dependency ; an excellent reprint** of thirteen voyages of 
Elizabethan seamen, from the collection of Hakluyt, edited by the very 
competent hand of Mr. Payne ; and a journal of travel in Colorado,** 
which would be more amusing if the writer would strike out two- 
thirds of his jokes. 

Of statistical and financial publications, we desire to mention the 
Expose des Motifs presented to the Italian Chamber of Deputies in 
support of the Bill for the abolition of the'present inconvertible paper 
currency.** From the Italian Ministry of Commerce we have received 
two* volumes of Statistical Annals/* containing a large number of 
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valuable tables. The earlier of two gives an admirably executed 
summary of statistical works of importance recently published in 
Germany, France, and England. The Currency Question is handled 
from the Austrian point of view by Herr Neuwirth/* from tl*3 English, 
by Mr. Drysdale.*^ M. Korosi has drawn up a scheme for^he com- 
parison of census returns embodying the requirements made at 
various times by Statistical Congresses.** That M. Korosi is not a mere 
theorist in such matters is aufiicieatly proved by his careful Tables of 
the Finances of Great Towns.*^ We observe that the figures for 
London are wanting in these tables — a fact which will suggest to the 
English reader useful reflections on our system of Metropolitan manage- 
ment. Victoria** and New Zealand** further statistical inquiry by 
publishing year-books of social facts. It is to be feared that the ex- 
tent of our national concerns would not permit of a similar compre- 
hensive return being made for the United Kingdom. Messrs. W. H. 
Allen and Co. have endeavoured to provide the public with a guide to 
the ever-increasing multitude of Parliamentary Papers,** in the form 
of a precis. The condition of schools for the deaf and dumb in Italy 
is exhibited in a Parliamentary return.*^ 

We have not space to speak, as we should like to have done, of Sir 
David Wedderburn’s “ Colonial Policy,”*® of Professor Kiriaki’s solid 
and enlightened Essay on Electoral Reform,** or of the new edition of 
Mr. Edwards’ standard work on Ventilation.** 
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D B- jambs GEIKIE’S ** Prehistoric Europe” is one of the most 
d^'ightful expositions of modern geological work that has ever 
been produced.^ Written with great skill and freshness of style and 
language, it designs to set out an account rather of the physical 
problems and discoveries relating tO’ man than tliose which have made 
known varieties of animal life. In Geikie’s view Prehistoric ” is a 
large term, carrying him back through the entire period which ranges 
between the present day and the glacial epocht The volume consists 
of twenty- two chapters, in which a good deal is said that has been well 
said before with regard to the Ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron, and 
other recent deposits, but a good deal is also said which will be more 
or less new to most readers with regard to the older ages of the gravels, 
caves, glacial and inter-glacial ages. It is essentially a volume that 
may be read by the unlearned, and which places the best learning of 
the time in its most attractive form. No analysis could do justice 
either to the subjects discussed in the volume or the learning with 
which they are illustrated, and we h.avo no doubt that for a long timo 
to come Dr. Geikic*s work will hold its place as the most powerful 
exposition of the physical history of the latest geological deposits in 
Europe. In the last chapter the author summarizes some of the 
results at which he has arrived. He rejects the views of the French 
geologists that the rude flint implements attributed by them to the 
Miocene period may have been fashioned by apes which were pro* 
grossing in development. He discards the conclusions of Professor 
Dawkins that the makers of the ancient flint implements of the river 
gravels survive at the present day in the Eskimo, and in some other 
matters of opinion the author differs from previous writers ; 
but his facts are always drawn from the best sources generally with 
evidence of immense labour and are set forth with ease. 

^ Milner’s ** Gallery of Nature”* has long been a favourite, popular 
work in the elements of astronomy, physical geography, and geology. 
Its merits are too well known to need to be set forth anew, and there 
can be no doubt that the work has helped materially in the dififusion of 
sound knowledge. Now the author has revised and somewhat extended 
his work, and added to it additional illustrations. It can hardly be 
said to be always brought down to date, and the vast additions to 
knowledge which have characterized geology and physical geography 
find but little recognition. No author is quoted in the geologi^ part 
of the work more recent than the generation of distinguished men who 
laid the foundations of the science and have all passed away, while, as a 
matter of fact, there is no part of geological science which has not more 
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Of less changed its character in consequence of the labours of men now 
living. Hence no one not actually moving in the current modifications 
of knowledge and thought could have made a new edition of this work of 
corresponding value to the work as it first appeared. Physical geography 
constitutes a considerable treatise of some 400 pages, excellently 
conceived and grouped. The knowledge is set forth in an 
attractive way, but here too we miss the modern advancements. 
Caverns are described, but without making known the wondbrful 
points connected with human history which have been revealed 
by excavating them. The new knowledge obtained by the 
explorations of the Challenger finds no place in the account of the 
ocean, and though new knowledge is sometimes introduced it does not 
meet the requirements of the day. Considering the excellence of the 
plan of the work and of the old material, this defect is unfortunate. 
The volume, however, will probably still retain its charm for many 
readers, as no other work takes a similarly comprehensive view of 
Nature. 

We have received a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘The Reconstruction of 
Agrippa’s Maps of the World.*' By Dr. F. Philippi.* It is 
accompanied by five ancient maps which are briefly described. The 
work is interesting as a contribution to the earliest attempts at pic- 
torial representation of geographical knowledge. 

The Kev. G. T. Carruthers sends us a pamphlet* on Simple Gravity, 
in which he endeavours to show that Newton’s Law of Gravitation is 
true simply as a result of the action of a constant force in the line of 
motion. This subject is followed out and discussed in the eleven 
pages of which the pamphlet consists ; but, as far as we can see, 
without adding materially to the ordinary conception of gravitation. 
The paper is accompanied by a note consisting of formulae to be 
inserted in the author’s pamphlet “ New Solar Elements.” 

Messrs. Etheridge and Nicholson continue their description of the 
Silurian Fossils of the Girvan district in Ayrshire in a third fasiculus, 
which completes tfie first volume.* This part is largely occupied with 
the corals and star-fishes. An interesting account is given of some 
of the tracks supposed to be made by fossil worms, but which are the . 
work of either gasteropods or Crustacea. The plates continue to be 
excellent, and the work is assuming the character of an exhaustive 
monograph, which will be indispensable to all geologists. 

The Notes of Observation on Injurious Insects for 1880, is as 


* “Zur ReonnstruoLion der Woltkarte des Agrippa.’* Von Dr. F. Fhilbpi. Mit 
5 autogi'aphirten Kartenskizzen. Marburg : N. G. Elwert. 1880. ILondon : 
TrObner & Co. 

The Attraction of Simple Gravity.” By Kev. G. T. Carruthers, Chaplain of 
Cbakrata, Xpdia. 

* “A Monograph of the Silurian Fossils of the Girvan distriot in Ayrshire, with 
special reference to those contained in the ‘ Gray Collection.’ ” By H. Alleyne 
Nicholson, F.H.S.E., and Robett Etheridge, jun., of the Geological Depart- 
ment, Bi^tiih Museum. Fasciculus III. (The Annelida and Echinodermata, with 
Supplement on the Frotnzoa, Coelenterata, and Crustacea.) Edinbargh and London: 
VrilHam l^ldkwood A Sons. ISBl. 
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interesting as its predecessors.* As usual there is a short report on 
the climatic conditions and thfe characteristic insect depredations for 
the year, the most general depredator being the Jypulsa larvee, commonly 
known as^rdaddylonglegs^ grubs. Local damage has also been done by 
the grubi^uf the carrot fly and onion fly. These insects are always pre- 
valent in wet ground. Wasps were unusually abundant at Dumfries, 
and |j; Glenarm in Antrim, but on the whole the weather appears to 
have been unfavourable to insect injury. The accounts of each species, 
concerningwhich there are observations, are in most cases accompanied 
by excellent woodcut figures. These observations extend to between 
thirty and forty species. The accomplished editress, not satisfied 
with thus recording year by year the experience of naturalists and 
farmers, as to insect ravages and the means of preventing them, pro- 
poses, with the assistance of her friends, to issue in the form of a 
manual, the best knowledge available on this subject. 

Probably no more important event iu the history of India, than the 
introduction into the country of Peruvian Bark, has happened in 
modern tirnes.^ It matters little whether we were stimulated to this 
necessary enterj)rise by tlie circumstance tliat the Dutch had already 
tried the experiment in Java. The value of Bark as an antidote to fevers 
is essentially a European discovery, since the Indians of South America 
appear to have disregarded it, except in the neiglibourhood of Loxa, 
south of Quito, where the tree is called Quinaquina, signifying, “ bark 
of barks.” The bark is first recorded to have been used as a medicine 
in 1600. It however derives its common name of Chiuchona, as is 
well known, from the Countess of Chinchon, who was cured of inter- 
mittent fever by Quina, at Lima, in lG3b. In 1640 she brought a 
supply of the bark to Spain, and in her honour Linnseus named the 
genus Chinchona. 

The Jesuits introduced the bark into Italy, and its value was soon 
after generally recognised throughout Europe, though for some time 
its use was opposed by the Protestants. The home of the trees in South 
America was discovered by the French Expedition which measured an 
arc of the meridian near Quito in 17J6. The trees were te|led without 
cessation, and in llumboldt^s time the destruction was at the rate of 
25,000 trees a year. The trees extend along the curve of the Andes 
for at least 1,500 miles, reaching as far as lO'^ N. They never occur 
below a height of 2,500 feet, nor above 9,000 feet, being higher than the 
forests of palms and bamboos. In this region there are many s)>ecies of 
the genus, and in Bolivia and south of the i2th parallel of latitudci the 
Chinchona calisaya abounds. In the north of Peru, the grey barks 
occur. The Chinchonas in good soil become large forest trees ; on 
higher ground run up tall without a branch, and near the upper limit 
of their growth are dwarfed to shrubs. The number of species k large, 
but the medicinal barks are only collected from five localities. The 

•“Notes of ObservationB of Injurious Insects.'’ Eeport. 1680. London: 
W. Swan, Sonnenschein 6c Allen. Edinburgh: Menziea & Co. XBBl. 

^ “ Peruvian Bark A popular Account of the Introductioii cf Chiotohona Caiti-* 
vation into British India.” By Clements E. Mieutkhaui, O.B., 1880 — 1$80^ 

With Maps aud Illustrations. London : John Murray. ISBO. 
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active principle of the bark was first separated in 1820 by the Prencli 
chemists Pelletier and Caventou ; but it is not every species of Chin- 
chona that contains much quinine, though Chinchonidine and Quini- 
dine are equally valuable as cures for fever, and Chinch owine only a 
little less powerful. The barks grown in the neighbourhood! of Loxa 
were called crown-barks, as they were reserved for the royal chemists 
at Madrid. Another region is the western slope of Chimborazo, 
which yields the red bark. The third region is Columbia, which 
yields the Carthageiia bark. The Huanuco region in Northern Peru 
yields the grey barks. After the bark is collected in the forest, it 
requires to be carefully dried, since it easily becomes mouldy. In 
Bolivia, the President, in 1859, fixed the duty on bark at 25 percent, 
of the current prices, and it furnishes about a fifteenth part of the*, 
revenue of the Kepublic. A good tree yields from 150 to 170 lbs. of 
dried bark ; in the best trees it peels off with great ease. The 
Butch sent an expedition to Peru in 1852 to collect Chinchona, but of 
all the plants collected only two survived the journey to Java- 
Other plants raised from seed were afterwards added, but the young 
Chinchona plants were at first unfavourably placed, and a large num- 
ber raised in Holland, from seed sent out in 1855, furnished the 
beginnings of the subsequently successful cultivation. 

After this introductory account, the author passes on to detail the 
early efforts to introduce the tree into India, and the work of his 
fellow-labourers in collecting seeds and plants of the Chinchona trees 
in the various regions of South America. In this part of the work an 
interesting account is given of the coca plant. The second part of 
the volume describes the transmission of the plants and seeds 
to India, The entire coat of introducing the Chinchona was £857, 
and the plantations now yield the Government an income of many 
thousands a year. The third part treats of the cultivation of Chin- 
chona in British India. This is partly carried on at Sikkim, but chiefiy 
in the South of India and Ceylon. The most elaborate details are 
given concerning the planting of the trees in the Nilgiris, Palnai Hills, 
Shervaroi IJills, in Tinnevelli, and the other localities in which the 
plant is successfully grown. In Sikkim alone the bark harvest is about 
350,000 lbs. a year. The introduction of this industry into India gave 
great offence to the South American Republics, who passed laws pro- 
hibiting the exportation of plants. The prohibition came too late, and 
although the supply from India is not a fifth of that obtained from Colum- 
bia, it is already superior in quality, and Indian bark has sometimes 
brought as high a price as 155, Sd, a pound. An appendix gives some 
account of the cultivation of the JB’icus Elastica, and other trees, which 
produce caoutchouc. Other appendices relate to tlte cultivation of 
Peruvian cotton and the Peruvian maize in India. The volume concludes 
with the bibliography of the Chinchona genus, and an index. It is a 
work of the greatest interest, but much too diffuse, and would admit 
of considerable condensation, with equal advantage to the subject 
and the /reader. Mr. Markham, however, may well be excused in 
lingering: a little over the details of his story, when the reader con- 
template$ the immense service which he has rendered to humanity, 
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and especially ta India, by the enterprise of which his volume is a 
simple record. 

Under the title “ The Evolutionist at Large,”* Mr, Grant Allen 
has collected a series of essays from the St. Jameses Oaxette^ which are 
designefAo make the principles of evolution intelligible by means of 
familiar illustrations. These essays, written for the general public, are 
remarkably free from the manner and language of scientific writing, 
and rather characterized by a tone of fresh experience and enjoyment 
of Nature, which the average scientific student lives through before 
he gains the power of speaking with authority upon questions ot 
general interest. There are twenty-two of these chapters, jircceded 
by a whimsical “ ballade” of evolution, and it would be difficult to 
suggest a more pleasant travelling companion than this volume, upon 
which the printer and the binder hav(i exercised their best skill. The 
first article, entitled Microscopic Brains,” deals with the intelligence 
of ants and dogs as manifested through the organ of smell. The 
second, “A Wayside Berry,” gives an account of the strawberry. Then 
follow articles on ** Summer Fields,” A Sprig of Water Crowsfoot,” 
“ Slugs and Snails,” “ A Study of Bones,” ‘‘ Bkio Mud,” and n multi- 
tude of subjects drawn from plant and animal life. 

Of late years so much attention has been given to physiological 
botany, that there is some danger of the student neghjcting the old- 
fashioned study of the structure of the plant as a whole. This 
very desirable branch of knowledge is facilitated by an excellent little 
work,® in which Mr. Houston attempts to teach practical botany in 
accordance with the requirements of the first stage of the Syllabus of the 
Science and Art Department. Having directed his readers to procure 
the few pieces of apparatus necessary, he gives demonstrations ol 
representative plants of the fifteen natural orders selected in the South 
Kensington Scheme, drawing attention to the several points to bo 
observed, and briefly indicating the observations which should be made 
in each of the several parts of the plant as it is examined or dissected. 
After the analysis follow a short botanical description, a brief account 
of other common plants belonging to the same natural order, an 
enumeration of uses of the plants, and a statement of the general dis- 
tribution of the Order in time and space. Tlie plants selected are 
Meadow Buttercup, Wallfiower, Greater Stitch wort. Bramble, Cow- 
parsnip, Dandelion, Great Snapdragon, White Deadriettle, White 
Goosefoot, Common Hazel, Spotted Ochis, Wild Hyacinth, Common 
Cotton-sedge, Common Wheat. An Appendix gives a synopsis of the 
classification of the orders of British flowering plants, with their dis- 
tinctive cliaracters. This useful little volume is well calculated to 
improve the character of class teaching in elementary schools. 

The late Mr. Frank Buckland, as inspector of fisheries, had many 

Tiie Evolutionist at Large.” By Grant Allen. London : Chatio ds Windmr. 

1881 . 

^ “ Fractioal Botany fw Elementary Students. Introduction to the Systematio 
Study of Flowering Plants.” By D. Houslon. London : W. Stewart & Co. Edln- 
burgn : J. Menmes & Co. 
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opportunities for gatJiering curious knowledge of British fishes. 
Some of this has appeared from time to time in Land and Water. 
Mr. Buckland, however, did not possess the diligent habits of study 
which characterize great naturalists, and his “ Natural History of Bri- 
tish Fishes” is hence somewhat disappointing, when th^ author’s 
opportunities are remembered.^® From an ordinary writer it mig 
have been accepted as a useful popular account of the subject. In the 
Preface, the author tells us that the book is to be regarded!^ not 
merely as a work on ichthyolog}% but as an introductory guide to the 
great and important science of fish culture. The arrangement is 
approximately alphabetical, and the nomenclature somewhat anti- 
quated. The names of the fishes in the various European languages 
are given, as well as the families and orders to which they are 
referred. The volume commences with the Anchovy, under which 
head wo learn that sprats are largely manufactured into anchovy 
paste. After the account of the Barbel, follows an amusing description 
of a worm-farm at Nottingham, where worms are raised and educated, 
as Mr. Buckland expresses it, for the barbel fishermen. The Bleak gives 
an opportunity for introducing a detailed account of the manufacture of 
art'ficial pearls, which it is well-known are prepared from the silvery 
pigment on the scales of this fish. In fact, the author has made his 
book interesting and amusing, and has imported into it a good deal of 
the charm of personal experience wherever possible. At the end of the 
volume is some account of the cultivation of fish-ponds, of fish suitable 
for acclimatization, the Fresh Water Fisheries Act, the Fish Culture 
Museum at South Kensington, the breeding of salmon, and other 
subjects connected with fish culture. The chief defect of the book 
is its one^sidedness, in omitting the classification and structure ot 
fishes ; but as a popular work it may well claim to be the most amusing 
account of British fishes that has been written. 

Under the modern system of testing knowledge by examinations it 
by no means follows that the pupil who knows most attains the 
greatest distinction ; for examination is an art needing constant study 
and practice on the part of the pupil. It is the appreciation of this 
fact which has made the many private tutors wlio train young men for 
examinations successful, while the public schools of the country have 
for the most part failed in competition with these men. So long as 
examinations are made tests of knowledge rather than tests of, power 
to turn knowledge to practical account, the student will inevit«ably 
avail himself of a guide like that which Mr. Levander furnishes to the 
questions on Electricity and Magnetism” set on the elementary exa- 
minations of the University of London. By furnishing solutions to 

Katu:^ History of British Fishes : their Structure, Economic Uses, and 
Capture by Net and llod. Cultivation of Fish-ponds. Fish Suited for Aoolimatiza- 
Artificial Breeding of Salmon." By Frank Bucklaud, Inspector of 
Fisheries. London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 

** Soiu^ons of the Questions in Magnetism and Electricity, set at the Prelimi- 
nary Sdaniifio and first B.Sc. Pass Examinations of the Univemity of Ijondhn, 
from 1800 to 1870, tosrether with Definitions, Dimensions of Units, Miscellaneous 
l^xamples, ^5.” By F, \V. Levander, F.R.A.S. London: H. K. Lewis. 1S80 
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questions which have been set, the author puts into the hands of a 
student much the same sort of aid which is known to the public 
schoolboy as a “crib/* The answers, however, are for the most part 
brief, and not likely to be crammed as a substitutt^ for ordinary reading. 
They generally fairly clear, and will put a new educational 
instrument in the hands of young students to whom examinations are 
a necessity. 

Miss Buckley’s “Life and her Children*’” is an account in simple 
language of the structure and habits of the lower groups of animals, 
and is designed to teach young people the elements of natural history. 
The habits of the animals furnish in most cases the means of grouping 
them into chapters, though the ladder of life is ascended in the order 
of its complexity, and not altogether without an appreciation of the 
influence of evolution in developing the moral as well as the physical 
characteristics of animals. Among the tith'S of tlie twelve chapters 
are: “Life’s {Simplest Children,” devoted to the Foraminiferaand their 
allies; “How Sponges Live ” gives an equally useful account of their 
development, growth, and habits; “The Lasso-throwers of the Ponds 
and Oceans” treats of hydra, jelly-fish, anemoruvs, and their allies. 
Similarly there are chapters on the development and habits of star- 
fishes and sea-urchins, molluscs, worms, and their allies; Crustacea 
spiders, and the various groups (*f insects. As a popular book this 
volume, with nearly a hundred woodcuts, may be recommended as 
giving a largo amount of accurate information which Is not 
always easily accessible to beginners. The account of each group is 
necessarily brief, and the mode of tr<iatmcnt (?xclu(le.s tlje conception 
of classification; the woodcuts, too, arc a little rough, but they help to 
exhibit some of the points of development which give a good deal of its 
interest to the volume. 

There are few monuments more grateful to the pupils of a distin- 
guished teacher, than a gathering up and classification of the scattered 
publications in which he has endeavoured from time to time to 
advance his science. Such a service is j)erlbrmed to tlio memory of 
Macquorn Rankin, by the present secretary to the Institute oi*^ 
Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland.” The volume is prefaced by 
a memoir from the pen of Professor Tait, and accompanied by an 
excellent portrait. These papers are grouped into —first those relating 
to temperature, ela.sticity and expansion of vapours, liquids, and solids. 
Secondly, those relating to energy and its transformations, thermo- 
dynamics, and the mechanical action of heat in the steam-engine. The 
third part consists of Papers relating to wave forms, propulsion of 
vessels and stability of structures. Professor Tait remarks that 


‘‘Life and lier Children : Glimpses of Animal ftlfe, from the Ammha to the 
Insects.” By Arabelia B. Buckley. Ibondon : Edward Stanford, 1880. 

^ “Miscellaneous Scientific By W. JT. Macquorn lUnklne, C.E*, 

LL.D., from the Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal and other 

Scientific and Philosophical Societies, and the Scientific Journals ; with a Memoir of 
tlie Author by P. G. Tait, M.A, Professor of Natnral Philosophy In the 
Univeraity of Edinburgh. Edited by W. J. MUIar, C.R, Secirdtary to tlie 
Institute of Engineers and Shipbuilders In Scotland. With plates and 

diai^rams. London ; Charles Griffin k Co. 1881, 
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Eankine holds a prominent place among the chief scientific men of tlu, 
last half-century, and ranks with Thomson and Clausius, as one of the 
founders of the true theory of the action of heat on bodies. The 
editor has performed his work with the utmost care, and enriched the 
work with a short preface which gives a brief and useful Axount of 
the subject-matter of the several papers contained in the volume. 
The second part of the second volume of Dr. Mousson^s ‘‘Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Physics ” is devoted to Optics, and has now reached 
a third edition.'* The subject of light is divided into three parts, the 
first, consisting of eleven chapters, treats of the phenomena connected 
with the transmission of light Jind discusses the direction of the rays, 
the velocity and intensity of light, reflection from plane and curved 
surfaces ; refraction of light, and refraction of lenses, theory of com- 
pound lenses, the dispersion of light, optical properties of the 
atmosphere, optical instruments and the eye. The second part is entitled 
“ The Nature of Light,” and treats of the theory of light, interference, 
the i)henomena and theory of difiraction, the solar spectrum, sources of' 
light, absorption, heat and fluorescnce of different parts of the 
spectrum, chemical action of light, molecular motion. The third 
section ot tile work treats of Polarization and Double Refraction of Light, 
and is divided into seventeen chapters. All the excellent charac- 
teristics to which we have formerly drawn attention in preceding volumes 
of this work are here exhibited, and we have no hesitation in regard- 
ing this as a most valuable handbook for the scientific student, re- 
markable at once for its brevity, clearness, ample discussion of theory, 
plentiful illustration of fact, abundant references to authorities, and 
useful woodcuts. 

The convalescence of a person recovering from typhoid fever is 
often retarded by recrudescences and complications of various kinds, 
and occasionally a true relapse, or recurrence of the original disease ; 
with all, or most, of the former symptoms is to be met with. It is to 
the elucidation of this obscure and comparatively unexplored corner 
of pathology that the late Dr. Irvine devoted his last energies.'® The 
possibility of a true relapse, or even series of relapses, from typhoid 
fever, is not denied by any writer, but the rarity of such an occurrence 
has hitherto been a matter of general consent. Dr. Irvine has 
endeavoured to show that this accident is by no means infre- 
quent, and to prove that a more methodical use of the thermometer 
would often reveal the true relapsing nature of many sequela* 
which are commonly set down as recrudescences and complications. 
He contends that in many instances a relapse from typhoid * is 
mistaken for a primary attack, the original disease having gone 

** Die Phyaik auf Grundlage der Erfabrung vou Dr. Alb. Mousson, Professor 
an der schweizeriseben polytecbDiscben Scbule. Zweiter Band, Zweite Lieferung, 
Die Lebre voiu Licbt (Optik).*' Mit 806 eingedruokten figuren und 1 Tafel. 
Dritte umgearbeitete uud vermebrte Aufiage. Zurich : Druck und Yerlag vom 
Priedrioh Bcbultbess. 1881. 

“Helilpse of Typhoid Fever, espeoUUy with Keference to the Tetnperatnre/* 
By J, Beacon Irvine, M.D., F.R.C.P. London : J. A A. Churchill. 1880, 
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through its successive phases, without manifesting its presence by any- 
thing more than a general malaise, and the patient being therefore 
unable to afford any information concerning its existence. Tli(» 
pathogeny of the second outburst is, in the present condition of our 
knowledge, necessarily a matter of pure spvicuhition. J)r. Muchigun 
thinks that relapse is seen only in those cases where there was conki- 
pat^n, and this is in accordance with the views of the author. On 
the other hand, Lieberineistor asserts that it is most common after 
severe attacks, and these, at any rate in the abdominal form of the 
malady, are constantly accompanied by characteristic dejections. 
Although the daily observation of the temperature forms the best 
means of recognizing the true nature of any post- typhoid disturbance, 
the therrnometric curve is far from presenting a uniforju regularity. 
Relapse may be interrupted by rccriidosc<‘n(;e, and the grajdne of the 
two will present au irregular appearam^e. And again, two relapses 
may occur coincidently, one setting in a few days after the commeucc- 
nient of the other. In spite of the difficult nature of the imjuiry, Dr. 
Irvine has been able to formulate some general conclusions, which at 
any rate enable a relapse to be distinguished from the primary onset of 
typhoid. In the fonner ease ‘‘ the maximum evening toni])crature is 
reached by tlie fifth day, as in typhoid ; but afterwards the curve 
presents a decided contrast to that of tlic latter, in which to tin* 
twelfth day the fever remains high, though with a maximum scarcely 
so high as on the fourth to sixth days.” Wunderlich has gon<j so far 
as to declare that typhoid may be excluded if the temperature on any 
day between the eighth and eleventh be below 104 Fahrenheit ; but 
an exactly opposite general rule is laid down by Dr. Irvine for cases 
of relapse. If normal in their course, a fall about the eighth day 
occurs, and temj)eratures far lower than 104° are met with in the? 
interval mentioned by Wunderlich.^’ The practical importance of 
regular temperature-taking during the period of recovery Ironi the 
disease under consideration, lies in the absolute necessity of a most 
careful dietary, as long as there remains the least suspicion of an un- 
healed lesion. It is not that an error of feeding is likely i/i itself to 
induce a relapse ; but, should this take place, it cannot but be aggra- 
vated by indigestible food. *• Mild and severe cases should know no 
distinction in this respect, for in both there are local lesions which 
errors increase with fatal results.” 

Mr. Cullimoie’s publication consists of two distinct parts. (1) A 
translation from the German of Professor Cohnheim’s pamphlet, Dio 
Tuberkulose vorn Standpunkte der Infections Lehre (2) a Disserta- 
tion on the Etiology of Pulmonary Phthisis, and its Treatment 
according to the New V iews,’”* The first chapter of the translation deals 
with the anatomical nature of tubercle, and the differences between it 
and the products of caseous pneumonia. Professor Cohnheim does 
not think it possible to give a satisfactory histological definition of this 

, Contagious Disease. With its Treatment aceoraing to 

the New Views^” &c. By Darnel Henry Cullimore. Louden ; Tindall 

& Cox. 
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deposit. Laennec’s description of it does not hold good, unless all 
kinds of caseation are included under the name of tuberculosis. 
Virchow is also too comprehensive ; the little round nodules found iu 
clusters in lymphatic cells, and said to be characteristic, being fre- 
quently met with in syphilitic, lupous, and many completely ionocuous 
granular formations. Neither are the kemlose schollen^ the giant 
cells, nor the nodules on their walls, peculiar to true tubercular 
deposit, occurring, as they do, frequently enough in every other *form 
of tyrosis. Failing the existence of a true “ tubercle corpuscle,” ‘‘there 
is no other sure criterion of tuberculosis than its contagiousness.” 
Such is the doctrine which the Professor develops in the two suc- 
ceeding chapters. Starting from Villemin’s inoculation experiments 
on animals, it is concluded that true phthisis in man is the result of 
infection ; sometimes from another human being, but often from the 
use of tainted articles of food. It is by means of milk from a phthi- 
sical cow that many young children of large cities acquire the seeds of 
disease; and indeed so high an opinion has the author of this viru- 
lence, that he entertains the question “ whetlier all the so-called 
scrofulous inllammations of the lip, mouth, and pharynx, especially 
the caseated swellings of the lymphatic glands, may not have to thank 
the tubercular virus contained in the food, and more particularly in 
the infected milk, for their origin. According to Cohnheim it is only 
the product of true tubercle which can be so transmitted. If a rabbit, 
for instance, bo inoculated with any other caseous matter, such as 
degenerated siu-coma, myoma, or lupous nodule, “ it will not become 
tubercular, a result which never fails if the inoculation be performed 
with the true virus.” Other observers, however, have come to a 
different conclusion. It would seem that boiling does not destroy the 
tubercular coiitagium^ as was shown by an experiment made upon six 
young pigs, four of which were fed upon milk liorii a diseased animal. 
Of these, the two that had lived upon boiled milk were found when 
killed to bo suffering from general tuberculosis; of those fed with 
uncooked milk, one that died showed caseous enteritis, and the 
second, very unwell, was still alive. Tlie two others, kept m 
“ control ” animals, were found when killed to be quite healthy. 
The peculiarity of the treatment of pulmonary consumption advo- 
cated by Mr. Cullimore, depends upon his acceptance of its contagious 
origin. In the matter of prophylaxis, all that is possible must be done 
to strengthen the body and to guard it from contamination, the 
chief recommendations being warm clothing, sufficient exercise, pure 
air, a generous diet, and a fairly active life. As regards clothing, the 
so-called “ normal” raiment of Professor Jaeger, of Stuttgart, is 
mentioned with approval. 

“The general object is to prevent the accumulation of fat and water in the 
system, the principle being that the ^eaterthe specific gravity of the body the 
better able is it to resist disease. To the well-known properties of wool as 
regards moisture and beat^ Professor Jaeger makes this addition: He claims 
to prove thiti; in our organism there arc certain gaseous volatile substahees — 
(odorous substances) which are continually being liberiited in the 
acts of bregthingand perspiring, and have important relation to mental states. 
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Two distinct groups appear — viz., of M and uniuni Stoffc (bubsiances of 
pleasure and dislike), the former are exhaled during a joyful and pleasant state 
of the mind, and produce this state with heightened vitality if inhaled ; of the 
latter, the reverse is true. During joy and happiness the odfour of perspiration 
is not disagreeable, while during anguish ana great nervous excitement it is 
offensive. jThe substances of disliking have therefore a bad odour, and in an 
atmosphere of them the vitality is lowered ; hence, in a state of anguish and 
fear the body is more susceptible to contagious diseases. Now Professor 
daeget contends that sheep’s wool attracts the substances of pleasure (and 
this is distinct from its great odour-absorbing capacity in general), while 
olothing made of plant fibre favours the accumulation of the offensive substances 
with their evil consequences.” 

Mr. Cullimoro does not state upon what grounds the Stuttgart 
professor has founded this remarkable theory, and it is therefore quite 
possible that it has been evolved in toto out of its author^s own moral 
consciousness. The only thing which lends a shadow of probability to 
such a fanciful hypothesis, is tlie now almost Ibrgotten statement that a 
similar difference, under different emotional conditions, occurred in 
the composition of the saliva, sulphocyanide of potassium being detect- 
able when the subject of experiment was thinking of something 
unpleasant to eat, and absent from the salivary secretion when the gas- 
tronomic souvenir was of a more agreeable nature. The curative treat- 
ment of pulmonary disease, when once established, is divided into specific 
and general. The former, which is necessarily local, consists in the 
topical application, by means of inhalation, of such agents as possess a 
germicidal power over the virus of tuberculosis. Amongst these a pro- 
minent place is given to carbolic acid, iodine, benzoic acid and its salts. 
The benzoate of soda especially, has been much praised in Crcrmany, 
but English practitioners have hitherto failed to obtain from it any 
positive results. Cohn’s experiments on the sterilizing effects of strong 
galvanic currents upon cultivating solutions containing bacteria are 
here mentioned, and Mr. Cullimorc believes that “ in electricity wo 
possess an additional weapon ibr our specific warfare against tubercular 
disease.” We are inclined to think that the r6(e of currents in such 
cases is very limited, and that their action is totally different from 
that of a germicide. The best way, perhaps, of turning electricity 
to account consists in an application of quite another kind, which we 
commend to Mr. Cullimore’s notice, as it is at the same time both 
stimulating and antiseptic. The patient being placed upon an insu- 
lating stool, and connected with a Franklinic apparatus by means of 
a suitable conductor, is charged with electricity. An exmtateur in 
the form of a brush, as manufactured by Gaiffe of Paris, is then 
directed towards his open mouth, and he is directed to make a aeries 
of deep inspirations. If the machine is working properly, a blue 
phosphorescence will emerge from the extremities of the brush, and 
the characteristic smell of ozone will become manifest The relief some- 
times afforded by this operation may be partly due to the immediate 
action a£ the force itself ; but where permanent benefit results from a 
continued treatment, it is highly probable that the destructive infiuetice 
of ozone upon microscopic parasites plays an important pari Fore*^ 
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most in the general hygiene of phthisis is the selection of a proper 
climate, with suitable accommodation for invalids. It is somewhat 
difEcult to get an accurate account of the relative value of different 
wintering stations, but those who may unfortunately be interested in 
the matter will do well to read the last two chapters of tljis book. 
Iceland, although a disagreeable climate, would seem to be a salutary 
one, the only drawback being the want of accommodation. Quito 
and Mexico are recommended by some. The different sanitariu on 
the shores of the Mediterranean are discussed at sufficient length, and 
a considerable portion of the last section is devoted to Davos. Malaga 
is said to be for consumptives the El Dorado of cities, milder and 
more equable in climate than any other place in Europe. A residence 
tliere is especially useful in the early stages of disease. We have 
seen too much of the effects of a sea- voyage to accept the statement 
that it can be undertaken with benefit only in the first stage of con- 
sumption. A phthisical companion is by no means a pleasant cabin 
companion on board ship, but this should not influence the decision 
of a physician, who has only to consult the interests of his client. 
Many hopeless cases have recovered under the influence of -a sea- 
voyage ; and in some forms of tuberculosis it is undoubtedly the very 
best treatment. 

Dr. Carter has compiled a little manual of the Elements of Practical 
Medicine'^ which is intended “ for those who are not disposed, or have 
not the leisure, to read large and complete works.^^ Wo cannot say 
that we feel very much symj)aihy with this class of readers, and we 
look upon the task of reducing an indolent student’s work to a mini- 
mum as of very doubtful utility. Practical experience is, of course, of 
paramount importance in the education of a physician, but this should 
be supplemented by book- work, and the greater its extent the more 
likely is it to remain in the memory. Knowledge that is required to be 
lasting should be gleaned, and there can be no more serious mistake 
made by a teacher than that of cramming ” the pupil with the 
largest number of facts in the shortest possible space of time. But if, 
for reason of its condensation, Dr. Carter’s precis is as unfit as all such 
compilations are to be the text-book of the learner, it may prove an 
excellent companion to other treatises, and a valuable means of 
reviewing the whole subject, when circumstances require a rapid 
survey. The information catalogued in these pages is clear and to 
tlie point, and nearly every important disease obtains a mention. The 
paragraphs on treatment are in the main judicious, and an excellent 
therapeutic index completes their value. 

The most interesting part of this work is tliat which deals with the 
effect of voluntary muscular contractions on the temperature of the 
head,^* a question which has attracted much attention since ^ the pub- 
lication of Dr, Amidon’s experiments on the subject. Phy^ological 
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research has shown that the stimulation of certain parts of the cortical 
grey matter of the brain gives rise to movements in certain groups of 
muscles, and pathology has confirmed the existence of motor areas, by 
numerous instances in which paralysis of a muscular group has followed 
a lesion of the corresponding nerve centre. Dr. Amidon, desirous of 
corroborating the exactitude of “ cerebral localizations,” had instituted 
11 converse series of experiments, from which he had concluded that, 
j list a® stimulation of the centre causes contraction of the related muscle, 
contractions of different muscles affect the temperatures of different 
areas of the head. Theoretically, it is highly probable that such 
an increase of heat does occur wdien a muscle contracts in its 
corresponding nerve centre ; but whether such an increment cau 
be recognized at the surface of tlie scalp is highly doubtful. According 
to Dr. Amidon, whose researches were made with; a mercurial thei> 
mometer, the contraction of the quadriceps cruris of one side caused 
an average rise of 0*409'^ c. on the opposite side of the liead, in a 
space commencing 300 mm. behind the root of the nose and extending 
backwards on the median line 80 mm., and laterally from the same 
lino 50 mm. ; the extremes of rise of temperaturo being 1*388*^ c., and 
0*1388 c.; while contraction of the orlncnlaris palpebrarum of one 
side produced a rise averaging 0 * 342 *’ c. The extremes were 0 * 833 ° c, 
and 0 * 188 *’ c. on the opposite side of the head, in a space situated about 
100 mm. above and a little to the rear of the external auditory 
meatus, and having a diameter of about 18 mm,” Dr. Amidon’s 
experiments have been repeated by Drs. Lombard and Haynes, but 
the latter have preferred to use thermo-electric apparatus instead of 
mercurial thermometers. With those instruments, which are certainly 
much more delicate, they have obtained totally different results. In 
eighty-one cases there were only four in which a rise of temperature 
predominated — the opposite, that is to say, a fall, occurring twenty-one 
times. .... In seven instances the rise and fall were equal ; but most 
often — in thirty-nine of the eighty-one experiments — no change at all 
of temperature was observed. From these figures it is evident that mus- 
cular contractions are often followed by disturbances of the central tem- 
perature, but these are, as a rule, both uncertain in their direction as well 
as in occurrence. It is, moreover, quite possible, as the authors (sontend, 
that mental attention to the act performed has more to do with the 
changes than the movements themselves. As a refutation of the 
possibility of mapping out an elaborate chart of thermal centres by the 
experiments in question, Dr. Lombard’s book comes somewhat b^ind 
its time. M. Fran 9 ois Franck has long since demonstrated the fanciful 
character of Dr« Amidon’s labours, and the present volume, as regards 
this particular question, only serves to endorse the judgment of the 
French physiologist. 

The collection of surgical cases published by Dr. Newman'* is at 
the same time a useful record of good work performed by the author 
and a proof that operative skill is not the monopoly of metropolitan 

'' Smgioal Osm.** By W. Kewnuui, M.D. Load., F.ILC.S. Bag* London : 
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i)ractitioners. The cases themselves are for the most part too technical 
to be noticed here. They consist of injuries or diseases for which a 
remedy was songht in surgical interference, and comprise amputations, 
ophthalmic operations, ovariotomy, lithotomy, kelotomy, <S5c, &c. An 
interesting account will be found of a Caesarian section perforpied with 
success in a woman affected with carcinoma of the uterus ; and a 
case of encysted peritoneal dropsy, which was mistaken for ovarian 
tumour, is highly instructive. 

An appendix to the preceding volume on the treatment of nsevi by 
electrolysis has been printed separately, in the form of a brochure.*® 
Dr. Newman has had occasion to treat nine angiomata, and in each 
case the introduction of needles connected with the positive pole of a 
galvanic battery produced a satisfactory result. 

Dr. Milner Fothergill has chosen a subject of vital importance to 
suffering humanity. In acute disease the selection of a suitable food 
is often a matter of life or death, and in most of the chronic com- 
plaints which are the outcome of civilization ” more can be done 
by a proper dietary than with all the digestive medicines ever devised. 
Some of the precepts to be found in these pages will create not a little 
surprise. P^e de foie gras is said to be a most digestible food. 
Broiled mushrooms served hot on buttered toast ‘‘ can hardly be 
improved,” and are especially recommended to invalids and con- 
valescents. Pickled mussels and potted lobster are also allowed to the 
same class of persons. The best part of this work is the introduction, 
which explains the principles of digestion and assimilation in a light 
and popular manner. Dr. Fothergill points out the fallacy of “ sup- 
porting ” the sick with calf s-foot jelly and strong beef-tea, neither of 
which have much nutritive value. The pathology of ‘‘ bile-poison, and 
gout-poison” is 'clearly explained, and will certainly be new to some 
of our readers. With starch and fat the bilious are comparatively 
well, for neither can produce the nitrogenized bile acida” They cause 
biliousness, however, when eaten with albuminoid substances, because 
the oxidizing organs, unable to dispose of all the fuel, destroy the 
hydrocarbons first, leaving the nitrogenous matters imperfectly com- 
busted. The recommendation of “maltine” for dyspeptic infanta 
appears to have been founded upon a physiological mistake ; or, at any 
rate, upon the application of a fact in physiology which is open to 
doubt. ** When the saliva,” says Dr. Fothergill, ‘‘is defective in an infant, 
or at least insuficient to produce the conversion of starch into sugar, it 
is now customary to give the infant ‘ maltine.* Maltine is a sweet 
molasses sort of thing which can bo added to the baby’s food a brief 
period before it has to be taken, for the conversion is quick. The 
starch being thus largely converted into sugar the digestive act in the 
stomach goes on without painful efforts.” Whether ^‘maltine” is able 
to counteract the evil effects of starchy food in infants, we are unable 
to say, tot it is certainly a mistake to suppose that an infant’s saliva can 
be d(j/ict4nt in ptyalin, for the simple reason that it never contains 
any* T|i8 is why milk is the only propef food before the first deutirion 
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Whilst in England the practice of midwifery amongst the lower 
classes is left in the hands of any ignorant charwoman who may have 
a taste for the occupation, most Continental countries require a 
course of training and study. In (Germany the direction of these 
matters is confided to the Minister of Spiritual and Educational 
Affairs, and an official hand-book has been compiled for the benefit 
of learners. Of this work Mr. Burton*^ now- offers an excel- 
lent ttranslation, which we should like to see in the possession of 
every woman practising obstetrics. Although the (supposed female) 
reader is directed to send for medical aid whenever in difficulty, a 
plain treatment is indicated for every dangerous complication, which 
should at once be followed in case of urgency. This cannot but be 
of the greatest utility. Tlierc is no danger in teaching a competent 
person how to perform a serious manoeuvre, for no woman acquainted 
with the difficulties of version would wish to perform it herself instead 
of sending for additional aid. More mischief is done by the midwife, 
through ignorance than boldness, and, as Mr. Burton remarks, she 
ought to know how to save life in extremity. The directions given in 
the official hand-book for the treatment partum haemorrhage are 

such as are to be found in most treatises on the subject ; and we notice, 
as elsewhere, an important omission. No mention is made of the 
arrest of bleeding by the application of warmth to the upper lumbar 
region of the spinal column, a fact first pointed out, we believe, by 
Dr. Chapman, and amply confirmed by clinical experience. 

On the 31st of August, 1375, a Commission was nominated for the 
purpose of studying the causes of ‘‘pellagra,” and to indiciite the 
measures which ought to bo adopted to diminish its intensity. The 
very interesting researches of the Commission, which have lasted 
over three years, are exhibited in the present Ileport. It is 
well known that pellagra {Pellis mgra) is a skin disease, limited 
to certain parts of Euro]>e, and which is only a symptom of an 
extremely serious general condition, which loads to insanity, paraplegia, 
and a cachectic state which generally ends in death. It has been 
noticed that it chiefly prevails in countries where Indian corn is the 
principal, nay, even the only, article of food of the lower classes of the 
population. Its headquarters are Lombardy and the Valley of the 
Po. It is met with, however, in Spain (where it has been described 
imder the name of Mai de, la Rasa)^ in the South of France, in the 
Danubian provinces, in Albania, and in the Ionian Islands. Sporadic 
cases, have also been described in the north of France, but it is 
an open question whether they w'ere really genuine or not. The 
immense majority of sufferers are unquestionably iound in the 
plains of Lombardy, which contain over 60,000 individuals affected 
witli the disease. The province of Mantua cemteins ahont a third of 
the number, and furnishes annually about 2,000 new cases. The 
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disease almost invariably attacks farm labourers, is scarcely known in 
cities, and does not seem to affect persons of the higher classes. 
Poverty, want of cleanliness, and labour in the hot rays of an April 
sun, are universally acknowledged to be the predisposing causes. It 
remains to be known whether, as most Italian and some French phy- 
sicians believe, its origin should always be referred to a peculiar 
alteration of the maize upon which these people live — to the parasitic 
fungus called by the Italians verderarne^ and by the French 
verdet. According to the poetical expression of Chiarugi, the 
disease is brought on by the first kisses of Spring. It is just at the 
beginning of that season, which in Upper Italy appears earlier than in 
the North of Europe — towards the end of February and the beginning 
of March — that the sufferer begins to feel a strange sort of uneasiness, 
vertigo, weakness in the limbs, and an absolute disrelish for food. 
At this stage of the complaint the peasant, according to the Italian 
custom, generally goes to the barber of the neighbouring village in 
order to be bled, a method of treatment which, instead of relieving 
the symptoms, invariably aggravates their intensity. Three or four 
weeks after the appearance of the first symptoms, red spots, accom- 
panied with intense itching and burning, appear on the back of the 
hand and on the feet, wliich in Italy are as naked as the hands them- 
selves, and after some days the skin peels off in large flakes, leaving a 
red, lustrous surface, like that of a blister recently healed. The 
process is repeated over and over again, and in due course of time the 
skin becomes black, hard, and full of cracks, a rnovst ghastly sight when 
the face is affected, which occurs in all the sufferers who leave it 
uncovered. In fact, it lias been ascertained that all covered parts of 
the body escape the infliction, whilst those which are left bare are 
affected sooner or later. The influence of the chemical rays of light 
is hereby made manifest. Their action, as is generally known, is 
much more intense in spring than at other seasons of the year, and 
greater in the early morning than at later hours of the day. 
The peasant, therefore, rising at break of dawn and going out to his 
work in the open fields, is immediately exposed to their action. But 
while the outer surface is thus severely punished, disorders of much 
greater importance affect the internal organs. The mouth grows sore, 
the stomach refuses to digest food, the bowels are disturbed, and 
excruciating pains arise in all parts of the digestive tube. The 
patient’s health rapidly declines, he becomes emaciated, and his 
strength fades away. As the physical condition declines, strange 
symptoms are observed in the sphere of the intellectual facul- 
ties. Extreme depression of spirits is the first symptom, soon 
followed by a state of stupidity, in which the action of the mind 
seems totally suspended. The patient stares vacantly at those who 
ijuestioii, and cannot give an intelligible answer. In dose connec*- 
iaon with this state of dementia is a morbid development of religious 
feeling. The sufferer goes on his knees, mutters prayers, and 
devoutly crosses himself; and lastly, iiiere is a strange impulsion to 
tekside* chiefly by drowning, to such an extent that Strambio calls 
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this particular kind of delirium “hydromania.” A totally ditforent 
form of insanity is observed in those who exhibit violent tendencies ; 
subject to fits of the most ungovernable passion, they occasionally 
commit criminal assaults which bring them before justice. Paralysis 
of the bwer limbs is also, in many cases, one of the symptoms of this 
disease, especially in its later period, when the })aticnt is rapidly 
appijpaching the grave. It must not, however, bo supposed that all 
these phenomena occur in rapid succession; the process is essentially 
slow. The sufferer generally recovers during winter, and has another 
attack in the course of the ensuing spring, and, although generally 
fiital -within the first three or four years, pellagra has been known 
to extend over a period ten times longer. Whether connected or 
not with a peculiar kind of alimentary poisoning, its spread is 
unquestionably favoured by the squalid poverty in which certain 
classes of the population live. As before stated, it seldom alfifcts 
any but the rural population, and among these the poorest of all. 
In Lombardy, farm labourers are divided into the ohhligati^ or 
those who are bound by an engagement to work for the farmer who 
maintains them, and the diHobhligati, or free labourers, which ])racti~ 
cally signifies — free to starve. It is among this latter, and unfortunate, 
class of the population that pellagra rages with the most fearful 
severity. The food of tlio Italian peasant is, at best, miserable. 
He is a perfect illustration of starvation in the midst of plenty. It is 
also noticed that the female sex arc the chief sufferers, because in a 
poverty-stricken home, the head of the family fares better than his 
wife and children, and even has now and then an opportunity of 
getting intoxicated, which, in spite of temperance societies, is decidedly 
an advantage in his condition. As a remedy to this state of things it 
is proposed : — 1. To create houses of refuge for the earlier stages of 
the disease, which, taken in time, may be arrested in its development. 
2. To improve the peasant’s condition, introduce animal food i/tto 
his diet, and substitute, in some slight measure, corn flour for maize. 
Lastly. To modify Iiis social j)ositiou by certain changes introduced in the 
tenure of land. But here we meet the difficulty which rises as a bar to 
the most benevolent intentions, that of adjusting a distribution of pro- 
perty to the real wants of society. There is, we all know, a wide breach 
in this instance between theory and practice, and if a small amount of 
the millions wa.sted by the Italian Government upon military prepara- 
tion were employed in improving the condition of the Lombardy 
peasants, a better result would, no doubt, be obtained, and one of the 
darkest spots in modern civilization would be expunged for ever. 

Dr. Koeppe, a practitioner of Zell, favours us with an elaborate 
study on Homceopathy, in Hahnemann’s time,^ and in our own 
days. He discusses the works published on the subject and the 
critical objections raised against them. He then proceeds to study the 
system of its founder, and that of modem times, theoretically and 
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practically. He comes to the conclusion that homoeopathy now walks 
side by side with scientific medicine as a legitimate sister — a con- 
clusion which might be discussed if our limits allowed us to enter into 
ihe argument. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

I F any one has ever deserved the honours of biography, it is assuredly 
the man who introduced the penny postal system. The Life of 
Sir Rowland Hill, which is now presented to us' in these two 
handsome volumes, is one well worthy of being written, and we 
may congratulate the author upon the skill with which he grasps his 
facts, and upon the graphic manner in which he portrays the disad- 
vantages under which the postal service formerly laid, and the benefits 
that have accrued to the country from the reforms effected by the late 
Sir Rowland. The book is not only interesting as a picture of English 
social life during the earlier decades of this century, but contains 
much valuable political information upon a subject which most modern 
historians have failed fully to discuss. Sir Rowland Hill was the 
third son of a schoolmaster near Birmingham, and first saw the light 
in the year 1795. After having busied himself in emigration matters, 
as secretiiry to the Commissioners for the Colonization of South Aus- 
tralia, he turned his keenly practical mind to the deficiencies then 
existing in our Post Office arrangements. In 1837 appeared his well- 
known pamphlet, introducing the postal system he advocated, and 
which was gravely considered by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. The result of this investigation proved the necessity of 
reform in the postal service, that the old system worked badly, and 
was injurious to the commercial interests of the country, and accord- 
ingly it was recommended that the scheme suggested by Mr. Hill 
should be accepted. This advice was followed by the introduction of 
the penny postiige in 1840 under the supervision of Mr, Hill, who was 
appointed to a post in the Treasury. He was, however, not very 
handsomely treated, for two years afterwards a change of Government 
occurred, and Mr. Hill was removed from office on the ungrateful 
grounds that his services were no longer wanted. The country now 
declined to take any part in this mean and ungenerous conduct ; the 
proceedings of the Treasury were strongly disapproved of ; a public 
subscription was sot on foot, and in 1846 the author of the penny 
postage was presented with a testimonial of the value of thirteen 
thousand guineas. After a briel* period of commercial activity as 
chairman of the London and Brighton Railway, Mr, Hill returned to 
hia old love, and became secretary to the Postmaster- General. In 
1854 he was appointed chief secretary, and a few years afterwards 
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was made u K.C.B. in acknowledgment of the ameliorations he had 
created in our postal system. Owing to ill-health he was compelled 
to retire from the public service in 1804, when the Treasury highly 
complimented him on his past labours, and allowed him to be super- 
annuated on his full salary of £2,000 a year. We at the present day 
can hardij^ conceive a condition of things without a cheap and frequent 
postal service, but those who wish to appreciate its inestimable advan- 
tages# had better read the pages of this biography, and see for 
themselves the annoyance, the delay and the difficulties which impeded 
the progress of commerce before the now familiar penny stamp and 
numerous deliveries came into operation. 

This “ History of Modern Europe is one of those works 
which it is difficult to criticize when apjiearing in piecemeal. 
The author has been advised to publish his volumes separately, 
and the consequence is, that from the first instalment we have 
no more idea of how the subject will be worked out than we 
can judge of the architecture of an elevation from its founda- 
tion. We see the beginning, but we cannot tell the end. PVom 
this first volume we soon arrive at the conclusion that Mr. Fyffe 
has well studied his subject, and that the aim he sets before him is a 
good one; but, on the other hand, his style is heavy, he crowds his 
pages more with facts than with reflections; ho lacks the power of 
narrative, and as far as he has gone ho tells us nothing new. The object 
of his work is to show how tlie States of Europe have merged into 
their present position ; how the outbreak of the Revolution in 1792 
set in motion forces which have succeeded in producing , tlie united 
Germany and the united Italy of our own day. The first volume 
deals with the period between the years 1792 and 1814; the second 
volume will be brought down to the year 1848 ; whilst the third will 
conclude with the present time. The idea of such a history is 
excellent, but we fear Mr. Fyffe will be one of those authors whose 
talents are not equal to their ambition ; who aim high, but unfortunately 
hit below their mark, l^olitical history requires to be written, if it is 
to be of any value, in a spirit something higher than that of the com- 
piler, and to be illumined bj’^ reflections somewhat deeper than those 
which arc in vogue in university essays. Facts are excellent in them- 
selves, and especially when they are correct, as they appear to be in 
this volume ; yet facts are only an element of history, and not history 
itself. We want to know more about the causes which led to the 
events narrated and the results that ensued, than about the litere 
events themselves. Let Mr. Fyffe compare his account of the French 
lievolutioitwith that given by Carlyle ; between the two there is all the 
difference that exists between a catalogue and a description. In a very 
different spirit have Mr, Buckle, Mr. Lecky, and Mr. Leslie Stephen 
written their histories; and if Mr. Fyffe wishes to take rank with 
them be must be more original in his matter, more of the philo- 
sophical historian, and less of the compiler. 

We are not surprised that a work so graphic in its aiy^le, so practical 
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in its reflections, and so free from second-hand research as Mr. Froude’s 
history of the “English in Ireland”® should have been published in a 
new and cheaper edition. The volumes appear at an opportune 
moment, and the author writes a supplementary chapter dealing with 
the present condition of Irish affairs. Mr. Froude shows by the 
advice he offers how rightly he undersUmds the political p63ition of 
Ireland. One by one the grievances complained of by the Irish 
people have been redressed. Their Catholic population has fceen 
emancipated, the Protestant Church, as a State Church in Ireland, has 
been abolished, reforms in respect to the land have been efiected ; yet 
still the Emerald Isle declines to be grateful in the slightest measure. 
And wliy ? Because, says Mr. Froude truly, it is English rule in 
Ireland, and not the institutions planted there to defend English 
interests, which is the real object of Irish hostility. Ireland cannot be 
independent as our Constitution now stands. Home Rule under the 
Queen’s sovereignty is impossible. The administration of Ireland under 
a local Parliament returned by household suffrage would be the transfer 
of authority to those who are now terrorizing the western counties. 
If Ireland is to be ruled by “ Irish ideas,” and Irish ideas are to be 
interpreted by the votes of the peasant majority, it must bo under the 
condition that we are no longer responsible. Yet if we chose to be 
firm, and to ignore the selfish interests of party government, Ireland can 
be rendered quiet and prosperous. “ Were England,” writes Mr. Froude, 
“ even now, at this eleventh hour, to siiy that she recognized the state 
of Ireland to be .a disgrace to her, that she would pass no hurried 
measure at the dictation of incendiaries, but that deliberately and 
with all her energies she would examine the causes of her failure, and 
find some remedy for it, that meanwhile she must be free from political 
pressure, that the Constitution would be suspended, and that the three 
southern provinces would for half a century be governed by the Crown, 
the committee of the Land League are well aware that, without a 
shot being fired in the field, their functions would be at an end.” By 
these means confidence would be restored, the law would recover its 
authority, enterprise would take heart again and prosperity be intro- 
duced. If we refuse to pursue this course, then let Ireland be free. “She 
is miserable,” cries our author, “ because she is unruled. We might 
rule her, but we will not. Jest our arrangements at home might be 
inteiTered with. We cannot keep a people chained to us to be peren- 
nially wretched because it is inconvenient to us to keep order among 
them. If we will neither rule Ireland nor allow the Irish to rule 
themselves, nature and fact may tell us that, whether we will or no, an 
experiment which has lasted for seven hundred years shall be tried no 
longer.” Between these two conditions we have no alternative ; , we 
must either govern Ireland or Ireland must be independent and govern 
herself. W e can rule in India ; why not in Ireland ? 

This little work of Col. Warren, entitled “The Temple or the 
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Tomb ?”* completely disproves the theory of Mr. Fergusson, that the 
tomb of Christ is on the site where the Temple once stood, instead of 
being, where most Christians ordinarily place it, beneath the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Col. Warreri shows Mr. Fergusson to be very 
hasty in his conclusions, very contradictory in his judgments, and 
very one^-sided in his arguments. The author has laboured for many 
years as the chief of the expedition for the exploration of Palestine, 
and what he writes should be accepted as coming from one who is a 
great authority upon the subject. His book is curious and interesting. 

It is not surprising that the career of Cicero, the most typical 
Kornan of his day, should especially appeal to one who, through the 
medium of fiction, has made social life and character his particular 
study. Unlike the other biographers, Mr. Trollojje, in his Life of 
Cicero,”'^ deals with the great Koman as if ho were in the habit of 
meeting him in society, or as if he wore discussing the character of 
the Duke of Omnium or of the hero of Frainley Parsonage.’^ To 
Mr. Trollope, Cicero is no abstract btdng of a remote past, famous only 
as one of the illustrious of history, but an actual living man of our 
own time and generation. We secj him struggling along the path to 
fame, biding his time till opportunity favours him to display his 
splendid powers, rising rapidly to the highest posts in the State, 
moaning over his unhappy domestic relations, frankly revealing in his 
voluminous correspondence both the strength and weakness of his 
character. 8o complete is the sympathy between Mr. TroIloj>© and 
his subject, that we almost forget we are reading abotit one who lived 
in the past, and whose eloquence was a matter of history ere Chris- 
tianity dawned upon the world. Rcnne dissolves itself into London ; 
and we find ourselves insensibly thinking of Cicero as if he were an 
advocate of our own day, as one whose good things are the talk of 
every bar mess, whoso speeclies are sharp political weapons, whose 
books and articles are noticed in all the reviews, and whose wit and 
geniality make him a favourite in every sociefy. In advaricci of the 
old notion of Cicero as tlie great Consul, the fierce denouncer of 
Catalinc and the author of the Philippics, Mr. Trollope reveals to us 
the humanity of the man so very clearly, that, putting on one side the 
public life of the great Koman, we think only of what a charming 
companion he must have been, how firm must have been his friend- 
ship, how chatty his gossip, how open his heart and his purse, how 
volatile his flirtations, how perfect his “ little dinners,” and above all 
what a really good creature he was. Mr. Trollope has a high 
appreciation of his hero, and stoutly defends his political actions* 
Still it will not be as the statesman, but as the advocate and eharmixig 
man of letters, that Cicero will be honoured by posterity. Defend Him 
as you will, throughout his life as a politican, he was a trimmer and 
identified his own interest with that of the country. In his early 
days he trimmed between the people and the aristocracy, varying his 
policy according to the influence that was dominant ; in bis latter 


* “ The Temple or the Tomb.” By Charies Warren. Bentley. 
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days he trimmed between Pompey and ’fcsesar, and unscrupulously 
ratted when such a course suited his ambition. It is a bitter pill/^ 
he writes to Atticus on one of these occasions, “ and I have been long 
swallowing it ; but farewell now to honour and patriotism.” 

Mr. Longman’s history of Frederick the Great* is a welcome addi- 
tion to the valuable series entitled ** Epochs of History.” With the 
mass of material ready to hand touching this reign it was scarcely 
probable that Mr. Longman could go far astray as to his fects.® He 
writes in a pleasant narrative style, and his little book will be read, as 
it throws much light upon a period about which much has been written, 
but unfortunately in so voluminous a form as more to repel than 
attract the student. This short biography will serve as a useful intro- 
duction to the great work of Carlyle, and help the reader to keep the 
facts of the time clearly in his head whilst perusing the brilliant yet 
occ.asionally confusing volumes of the late philosopher. 

Mr. Henderson, the author of these pleasant angling experences,^ can 
say with old Izaak Walton, God did never make a more calm, quiet, 
innocent recreation than angling.” He is a clever and enthusiastic 
fisherman, and in his pages lie tells us many of the secrets of his craft, 
many good stories and much of use anent the wily trout in Swiss 
streams and the salmon in Scotch rivers. To all lovers of the rod his 
chatty work will serve as an amusing and practical text-book. 

The history of the l^ise and Fall of the Kepublic of Genoa ” * is 
a subject well worthy the labours of the student, and Mr. Bent has 
done his work well, consulting original anthorities, and giving us 
much information upon a State and a period little familiar to the 
general reader. The history of a principal naval and commercial 
commonwealth like Genoa, wdiich, though it occupied but a speck 
on the map of Europe, yet through its colonies and research greatly 
influenced the then known world, presents many features of interest. 
The Italian Republics were the first to succeed in substantially 
gathering together the threads of commerce which had been familiar 
to the old world of Phoenician, Greek, and Roman merchants, 
and amongst the leaders of these Republics was Genoa. It was 
Genoa which drew to her ports the chief wealth of the commerce 
of the Black Sea, of the Mediterranean, and of the waters outside 
the Pillars of Hercules. She was close pressed by Venice, still 
for more than one hundred years she was greatly superior in strength 
and resources to the Queen of the Adriatic. To those who wish 
to know the part Genoa played in former days, how' intimately she 
was connected with the expeditions of the Crusaders, how wide and 
wealthy was her commerce, how she triumphed over her rivals, Pisa 
and Venice, how indebted was geography to lier voyages and discoveries 
—in short, the whole history of her rise and fall — cannot do better 
than consult the pages of this carefully compiled volume. 

!rhe cabject of Mr. Gregory’s ** History of the Western Highlands 


* ** Pre^riok the Great.** By F. W. Longman. Longmaiia & Co. 
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and Ifllands’^^ is to trace, bftween the years 1498 and 1635, the history 
of the territory once owned by the great Lords of the Isles, from the 
downfall of that princely race in the reign of James IV. of Scotland, 
until the accession of cWles I. His matter is a little dry, his style 
somewhat heavy, and what he has to narrate is perhaps too purely 
local to 4nterest the ordinary En*g!i8hman, But to all desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the intricacies of clan relationships, his book 
will^e very serviceable. The author has consulted many of the 
public records for his information. 

W e were prepared to view this “ Story of the Zulu Campaign”*^ 
with disfavour. So many accounts of the late war have appeared that 
the subject is overdone, and there remains little scope for new matter 
of any importance. We have, however, becen agreeably surprised. 
Captain Edgell, who unhappily fell at Ulundi, was present at most of 
the scenes he describes, and consequently there tire a freshness and a 
vividness in his narrative not to be found in the other works upon 
this unfortunate campaign. One of the best chapters in the book 
that which gives an account of the death of the Prince Imperial. 

Mr. Lethbridge’s History of India supplies a want that has long 
been felt in the educational world. Until the appearance of this 
little manual, no work has been published which gives in a brief but 
correct form the |>articulars necessary to be known of our Indian 
Empire-— its history, geography, varieties of creed, agricultural and 
population statistics, literature, and form of government. We have 
had volumes on each of these subjects, but never before a small work 
dealing with them all in a concise and j>opular fashion. Mr. Leth- 
bridge brings to his matter a personal knowledge, for he holds a high 
educational appointment in India, and consequently his facts have been 
well tested, and may be relied upon. 

Mr. Bagehot’s Biographical Studies will fully bear out the repu- 
tation their author enjoyed during his lifetime as a keen observer of men 
and manners, and a sound philosophical critic upon all questions relat- 
ing to constitutional government. They are written with all the 
late Mr, Bagehot’s vigorous ease, are replete with those cauBtic and 
critical observations which made his pen famous, and throughout 
display, without any of the pretensions of the manufactured erudition 
of the bookmaker, the results of deep and well-digested reading. 
Especially would we recommend the judgment and happy analysis of 
character exhibited in the Essay on Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Bagehot is 
as good a critic of the future as of the past. His remarks as to the 
future course our present Premier should adopt and avoid are 
worthy of attention. Mr. Gladstone, so says Mr. Bagehot, **is 
essentially a man who cannot impose his creed on his time, but must 


^ History of tbe Western Highlands end Islaitdi/’ By Boiiald Gregory. 
H&nulton, Adams & Co. 

** Tbe Story of the Zulu Campaign.^' By Major Ashe and the late Captain 
Wyatt Edgell. Sampson Low and Co. 

A History of tndta.” By Iftmer Lethbridge. Maemillaii A Co. 
Btogiaphioal Studies.*’ By W. Bagehot. Edited km R. Hatton* Longmans 
A Co, ^ 
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learn his creed o/his time.” Mr. Gladstonl^may well be the expositor 
of his time, the advocate of its conclusions, the admired orator in 
whom it will take pride ; but he cannot be more. Parliamentary life 
rarely admits the autocratic supremacy of an original intellect ; the 
present moment is singularly unfavourable to it ; Mr. Gladstone is the 
last man to obtain it. Then he must not object to war, because it is 
war, or to expenditure, because it is expenditure. War is often 
necessary ; finance is not an end ; money is but a means. Nor must 
he again commit himself* to a long period of bewildering opposition. 
If Mr, Gladstone’s mind is to be kept in a useful track, it must be by 
the guiding influence of office, by an exemption from the misguiding 
influence of opposition. “ If Mr. Gladstone,” writes our author, “ will 
accept t])e conditions of his age; if he will guide himself by the 
mature, settled, and cultured reflection of his time, and not by its 
loud and noisy organs; if he will look for that which is thought 
rather than for that which is said, he may leave a great name, be 
useful to his country, may steady and balance his own mind. But if 
not — not.” 

Dr. McKerrow was a Presbyterian minister at IVIanchester, who took 
a keen interest in the education of the people, and was admired by 
a large congregation. His biography has been written by his son,’^® 
and it no doubt will be read with interest by those to whom he was 
friend and pastor. 

The Life of so representative a divine as William Law is one that 
certainly should be written,^* and Mr. Overton has acquitted him- 
self well of his task. Law, nonjuror and mystic, was one of the ablest 
theological writers in a period remarkably fertile in theological 
literature. Born in an age w^hich took its philosophy from Locke, its 
theology from Tillotson, and its politics from Walpole, he stood 
singularly apart from his contemporaries, though he influenced them 
all. He was as one placed out of due time ; he may be regarded as 
a relic of the past, or as an anticipation of the future, but of his own 
present he was an utterly abnormal specimen. Law’s life and writings 
possess more than a mere historical interest. He anticipated many of 
the theological and political difficulties which weigh upon the minds 
<)f the thoughtful now-a-days, and answered them, if not always 
satisfactorily, yet always in a way that deserves and will command the 
most careful attention. Until this work of Mr. Overton’s no adequate 
biography of Law has appeared; in the pages before us he is 
represented as a thorough man, full of human infirmities, yet a grand 
specimen of humanity. 

A second edition of Mrs. Heaton's interesting life of Albrecht 
DUrer, the greatest of German artists, is now before us, revised and 
considerably enlarged/® Since the appearance of her first edition the 

*^Life of Wni. MoKerrow, D.D.” By his Son, J. McKerrow. Hodder & 
StojaghtoQ. 

** Life and Opinions of William Law.” By J. H. Overton, M.A« 

Longmans k Co. ^ 

Life of Albrecht Biirer,’? By Mrs. Heatonv Seeley, Jackson k 
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life and works of Diirer attracted much attention. l^h\ W. D. 
Scott has written a scholarly criticism on the subject, and his labours 
have been followed by the works of Dr. Lochner, of Niirnberg, Dr. 
Max Allihn, and especially by Professor Moritss Thausiug, who has 
subjected Durer’s liib, wo'itiugs, and artistic work to a critical analysis 
that hadf not previously been attempted. To these volumes Mrs. 
Heaton has been indebted, and hence the second edition of her 
biog^^phy is the completest Avork we have on the subject in th(^ 
Englislx language. The illustrations of Diirer’s chief pictures are 
beaiitiliilly engraved, and the descrifjtive accounts written by the 
authoress are full and critical, and tlirow considerable light n]>on both 
the genius and the teaching of the artist. In tlicso clays of art develo])- 
ment this well got-up volume should be welcomes 

The Turkish letters of Ghiseliii de Biisbcc(j, wliicli now appear in 
two handsome volumes, have long btK'ti known to historians and 
antiquaries. Several of the most striking passages iii Kobertson’s 
‘‘ History of Charles V,” arc taken from Bu.sbecf|; Do Thou 1ms bof- 
rowed largely from tliem ; whilst the ])ages of Gibbon, Coxc, 
Von Hammer, Ranke*, and Motley, testify to the value of intornmtion 
derived from this .source. Written somewhat in the style of “ Kiitheu,’’ 
these interesting letters take us back throe centuries, aiul show us tlie 
Turk as he was wlion he dicitated to Europe instead of Europe dictating 
to him, and at the same time conjure into life once more Catherine de 
Medici, Navarre, Alen^*on, Guise, Marguerite the fair and frail, and 
that young queen wliom lie loved so well and served so faithfully. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries no author was more 
popular than De Busbcccp More than twenty editions of his letters 
were published in the literary caj>itals of Europe— Antwerp, Paris, 
Bale, Frankfort, &c. — and he wa.s regarded as tlic great authority on 
contemporary history. He was eminently what is called a “many- 
sided man nothing is above or beneath his notice. His political 
information is important to the soberest of historians ; the Imperial 
Library at Vienna is rich with MSS. and coins of his collection. To 
him scholars owe the first copy of the famous “ Monurnentuin Ancy- 
ranum.^’ We cannot turn to our gardens without seeing the fiowers 
which Busbecq introduced from the East to the West around U8 — the 
lilac, the tulip, the syringh. Throughout Jiis letters will be found 
hints to the architect, tlie physician, the philologist, and the statesman; 
yet in them he has stories to charm a child, and tales to make a grey- 
beard weep. And still, wliilst furnishing information of the highest 
value, he never assumes the air of a pedant. He tells his story in a 
frank and gonial way, not unlike that of the niodera newspaper cor- 
respondent. The object of Busl>ecq’s mission to Constantinople was 
to stay by the arts of diplomacy the advance of the Asiatic conqueror, 
to neutralize in the Cabinet the defeat of Essek and Mobaez. In this 
policy he was to a great extent successful. His letters from Constanti- 
riople are full of curious information as to Turkey and her people, 
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and will be read with the keenest interest^ The letters from France 
to Maximilian and Rodolph are important chapters on contemporary 
history. The joint editors have done their work most carefully. An 
interesting biography of Busbecq prefaces his letters, and every event 
related by the writer which calls for explanation is pleasantly commented 
upon in foot-notes. 


BELLES LETTRES. 

G i RIPFITIIS, whose mother was the novelist, tells a story of a lady 
r Avho was enraptured with Plutarch’s Lives, being under the 
imi)ression that they were fiction, but, upon being told that they were 
real, refused to read another line. We are afraid that this feeling is 
stijl very common in our day. Anything, as long as it is fiction. 
“ How delicious this water would be,” cried the thirsty French actress, 
‘Mf it Averc only wicked to drink it !” Well, our novelists sail as near 
as they can — we will not say to the wicked, but the naughty. Here 
comes Captain Hawley Smart, with the promising title of “ Social Sin- 
ners.”^ But the book, after all, is a very harmless affair. The sinners 
are quite as much sinned against as sinning. Most of them sin, too, 
in such a fine, gentlemanly, genial Avay, that avo hardly know whether 
it is not all pretence. We do not, for one moment, believe in their 
sins. To draw lagos requires genius. Captain Smart, however, to do 
him justice, has a good deal of talent. 1 le is always lively. His novel 
is full of good things. The opera in July is defined as a Turkish 
bath set to music.” Publishers’ contingencies are “things that never 
happen.” Here is a piece of encouragement to faint hearts: “It is 
always a point in a man’s favour, when a woman takes to thinking 
about him at all. The fair sox, like Balaam, often reverse the male- 
diction they originally intended to pronounce,” Miss Riversley is 
neatly hit off in a sentence, as “a girl whose partners ahvays come 
back.*^ We might easily make an anthology of such sentences. 

“Prince Fortune and Prince Fatal,”* tells almost its own story by 
its title. As the author writes further on in the tale — 

» “ Love is helpless, so is hate, 

To destroy the web of fate; 

Hating little, loving less, 

Better chance has of success.” 

The first chapter, describing the child-lovers, is excellent, not merely 
on its own account, but because it strikes the key-note of the whole 
story. We can see, as we read, bearing this opening in mind, tdiat the 

^ Soda) Sinners.’* A Novel. By Hawley Smart, Author of “Breeaie 
LaUgfeon,”' “ Bound to Win,’* Ac., Ac. London : Oliapman A Hall (LimiM). 

* “Frpoe Fortune and Prince Fatal.*’ By Mm. Oairingtoii, Author of “ My 
Opnda Hliunce.” London : Sampson Low, Marston, Baarle, A Kivington. IBSjO* 
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author set out with a definite story and a definite set of characters. 
These last are particularly well done, clear, and sharp-cut. They are 
set off, too, by the writer’s cultivated style, wide reading, and know- 
ledge of the world. Many of her remarks remind m of some of the 
best thjpgs by Thackeray, as, for instance, her criticism upon the pre- 
ternatur^ knowledge which servants have of their masters’ and mis- 
tresses’ affairs. There is a deep knowledge of human nature implied 
in such remarks, that if there is love at first sight there is also “ hate 
at first sight;” and again, that ‘‘pleasure, like colour, is purely sub- 
jective” — a remark which is substantially the same, when expanded, 
as that of Sir George Lewis’s : “ that life would be very tolerable if it 
were not for its pleasures.” But still better than even her character- 
drawing, and deeper even than her knowledge of the world, is Mrs. 
Carrington’s power of description. Here the reader can, by an extract, 
judge for himself. It is impossible to take a character out of its frame ; 
a piece of scenery may, however, be detached. Here is an Italian 
landscape early in the year: — 

“ Traces of the storm, so lately raging, were to be seen in the levelled vines, 
the scattered lemons, tlie broken boughs ; in the trenches in the roads, and in 
the swollen streams. But the cloudy veil had rolled back below the verge ; 
the wind stirred not ; the air was calm as a dream of soft zephyrs ; the tawny 
hills were turned to a tender purple, and their heights beheld again tlie snowy 
range ; the flowers hid their dead blooms beneath new budding blossoms ; the 
rock-swallow, shrill twittering, darted after his tiny prey; the honey bee 
worked and hummed — that bright yellow bee, famous amongst its fellows; and 
on the balmv breeze went the white butterflies in pairs, floating like happy 
souls mistaking this glad earth for Paradise The groves, tue 

f ardens, the shores, the mountain paths were all alive. The people had got 
ack to their light hearts. They babbled, they chattered, they gesticulated, they 
sang, they danced, they could even work. The beggars came out ; the children 
clamoured and crowded. All things were themselves once morc-^for the 
deluge was come and gone.” 

The first part might be almost taken for some of Buskin’s workman- 
ship, before he adopted his high-flown and intricate mannerism. The 
second part, with its touch about the beggars, reminds us of E. V. B.’s 
poetical cartoon in Childs s Play^ entitled “Watch Dogs,” with its 
picturesque town-walls and noble Italian landscapes and the stately 
beggars with the little children crowding and claiuouring round them. 
To show, however, that this piece of description is not a mere acci- 
dental performance, we will take another of a different kind: — 

“ The white town sleeps in the Up of the blue bay. Toe snowy surf fringes 
the long sea line, telling how rocks and waves measure their strez^tU together. 
On the margin hangs the terraced citron, glistening in its dark fouage ; liiirhcr 
rise the green pine forests, and the dim olive woods, biding in tl^ir deep 
recesses lull many a path by waterfall and hollow, many a wilderness all 
untrod, many a sunny bank spai^led with spring flowers; and higher still 
rises the rocky range. Nature's gigantic barrier, unveiled to*day, clear and 
cloudless ; its fantastic peaks pierce the blue ether, its bate steeps shine 
yellow and red and grey. Now it retires behind the wooded sum.mtts, and 
now it plants its iron-hued feet in the depths of the fiinbpw sea.*' 

After these two quotations, we trust that the reader will echo a 
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criticism by Socrates, Since what I have seen is so good, I will believe 
the rest to be equally so.” 

We must deal now briefly with the remaining novels. Ouida,® 
we are glad to see, writes in a quieter frame of mind than usual. It is, 
however, rather hard that she should attack England for staging the 
song-birds, considering that we have just passed the ‘‘ Wild Birds’ 
Protection Act.” But Ouida still does not very much care what she 
writes as long as she can round off a sentence. 

In the ‘‘Wards of Plotinus”* Mrs. John Hunt has undertaken a 
most difficult task, in which perfect success was almost impossible. 
Here and there some of her descriptions arc vivid, especially the 
scene of the fire at the theatre. 

One of the very best and healthiest novels which we have read for 
a long time, is Mr. Norris’s “ Matrimony.” ^ From beginning to end, 
it is written with verve and spirit. Mr. Norris is most happy in 
hitting, off characters, especially vulgar people like the Lamberts. 
And such characters are far liarder to do than is generally supposed, 
for if they are overdrawn they soon become repulsive. Mr. Norris is 
equally at liome, too, with characters of a pleasanter kind. 

Another bright and lively novel, though at times a little Bohemian, 
is Mr. Francillon’s “Queen Cophetua,”® but scarcely, perhaps, equal to 
his “ Olympia.” 

Mr. Meredith ’ is nothing if he is not epigrammatic. His now novel 
perfectly bristles with points and allusions. But is there not just such 
a thing as being a Jittle too clever ? No book is so wearisome after a 
time as a collection of jests. Let us, for instance, take a passage: — 
“ Perhaps, for the sake of peace .... after warning him .... 
her meditations tottered in dots.” Now this, we think, is a little too 
clever. It is, in fact strained. “ But when the heart hungers,” the 
author continues, “behind such meditations, that thinking without 
language is a dangerous habit; for there will come a dash usurping 
the series of tentative dots, which is nothing other than the dreadful 
thing resolved on, as of necessity, as naturally as the adventurous bow- 
legged infant pitches back from an excursion of two paces to mother’s 
Inp ; and not much less innocently within the mind, it would appear.” 
Again we think that this also is a little too clever and enigmatic for 
ordinary Mudie readers. Of course, Mr. Meredith’s meaning is quite 
plain, but could he not have made it a little plainer ? 

Three other novels we can only mention — Mr, Saunders’ “ Two 
Dreamers,”* gossipy, but not uninteresting; Mr. Muir’s “Harold 

^ “ A Tillage Commune.’* By Ouida. London: Cbatto & Windus. 1881. 

“The Wards of Plotinus.’’ By Mrs. John Hunt. London: Sttahan & 
Company (Limited). 1881. 

* “Matrimony.*’ By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Mademoiselle de Hersac.” 
London : Smith, Elder k Co. 1881, 

^ “Quien Cophetua.” By E. E. Francillon. London: Chatto k Windus. 
1880. 

“Th# Tragic Comedians.** By George Meredith. London : Chf^pman k 
Hall (LtmM). 1881. 

* “ TM Two Dreamers.*’ By John Saunders. London : Ohapmaii k Hall 
(Limited). 1880. 
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Saxon/’ ® in which there are some capital clerical scenes ; and Mr. 
Greg’s Errant/’^'' dealing with war and literature. 

Of the three tales in the Ten Years’ Tenant,” we, perhaps, like 

Over the Sea with a Sailor,” if not the best, amongst the best, A 
few ver^ critical readers might object to it as being, just at the com- 
mencement, a trifle Boiiemian. We think, however, that in this juirt 
it paints with considerable trutli the ways and the feedings of a good 
literary men and artists, who go down into the country to work* 
and end by filling in love. But it is the discussions in the story which 
are of the greatest interest. Wliy, for instance, did England espouse 
the cause of the South in the great American civil war. The authors 
give up the solution of the problem. Bishop Butler once asked his 
chaplain if he did not think that nations, as well as individuals, some- 
times went mad? Perhaps that is the solution. Bearing upon this 
question, we may here notice The New Virginians,” not a novel, 
but quite as interesting as one, written, however, with other aims than 
those of a mere novel. The author’s views must evidently bo taken 
with some caution, “ Bound by Law,” does not come up to a very 
high standard. Tlio writer makes the mistake of being too literal. 

The Unknown City,” will, we think, hardly be popular in England, 
whatever it may be in the United States. Lastly, to conclude our list 
of novels, we have to call attention to a ifew translation,*^’ and a 
new edition of Don Quixote,” which require to be dealt with by a 
specialist. 

There may roughly be said to be two distinct schools of poetry in 
England at the present moment. One takes its riso from the days of 
the pre-Iiaphaelites, of 

** Miles and Giles and Isabeau, 

Tall Gehan du Castel beau, 

Alice of the golden hair,” — 

and counts amongst its leaders Swinburne and Bossetti. The other 
school took its rise by the banks of the Isis. Clough and Mattliew 
Arnold, and the author of ‘‘Poems” by “Proteus” are its high 

* “ Harold Saxon.” By Alan Muir. London ; Smith, Elder & Co. 1880. 

10 “Errant.” A Life Story of latter-day Chi vahy. By Percy Greg. Author 
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priests. Mr, Penderrick'^ can hardly be said to belong to either of 
these schools. Now and then he giv'es ns something of the gorgeous 
colouring of the first, and still more frequently something of the sober 
cast of thought of the second. He possesses, too, much of the rhythm 
and the melody of the first, though he every now and then fells into 
mere jingling metres. Against this last fault he must guarci himself 
tanquam a scopuloy as Quintilian would have said. His Muse is evi- 
•dently facile and versatile, and has not in this matter learnt the Ert of 
self-criticism. With the same school he is a lover of the outward 
beauties of Nature, and in this particular possesses real powers of 
description. His finest poem, ** Siliot,” however, more resembles the 
tone and feeling of the second school. Here, for instance, is a picture 
of the past as it appears to one communing alone with himself, — 

“ In troops they come, the hooded years. 

Like clouds across an April sky ; 

He calls them his and Memory 
With firm pale lips declared them hers. 

‘ Thine, thine no longer,' loud they cry, 

‘We were but shadows but when we were. 

We are not now, nor canst thou stir 

For all thy wit unanswered ‘ why.* ** — (Page 90.) 

The inquirer, after* bootless self-examination, determines to re- 
nounce the world and seek Nature, and comes to the hill of Siliot, 
which is sketched in with firm strokes — 

“No smallest leaf of all the trees. 

Beeches and our sad sister pine 
That girdles in this haunt benign, 

Was stirring, yet the truant breeze 
Not far was known where quick sunshine 
And shadows playing hide-and-seek 
Amidst its clifis, alternate freak 
The eastward mountains* solemn line. 

“ In middle distance soft to scan, 

A landscape lay of such repose. 

As you might tell is found for those 
Who rest in fields Elysian ; 

*Mid greenest foliage there rose 
Sparse farmsteads and the silent spire; 

And southward, where the land is higher, 

An old Hound Tower the prospect knows.** 

(Pages 88, 89.) 

Now this is really a clear and vigorous piece of description. There 
is no irttempt at fine writing. The landscape is just such a landlsoape 
as we may see in the south-west of England. To Siliot across the 
fields, “ where kingcups pay a golden debt,” the inquirer comes. At 
i|ho;^>p of the hill he ^ds a hermit^e, tenanted hy a hcnnit, Gere^ 
l^e hermit*s story of his own life and his own experiences, begins 
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the finest part of the poem. We can only, however, find room for 
one quotation. The hermit, after many wanderings, comes to a quiet 
bay, where he sees a vessel lately shipwrecked. On tlie deck is 
stretched a corpse. The hermit thus apostrophises the ocean 

“ Oh ! mighty ocean hear me call, 

Thine be the power, the mildness thine, 

In thee resides the true divine, 

Besided has and ever shall. 

There was a rushing in the West — 

Like a bold hunter came the gale. 

Scourging bis laggard clouds, aua pale 
With fear each billow reared a crest. 

And ocean writhed. * Of what avail 
Thy majesty, poor king V I cried, 

‘ This be the limit of thy pride. 

Before the wind let all things quail.' ” 

But the hermit sees that the wind, too, dies away, and his sum and 
conclusion of all things is, — 

” Where’er I looked a younger hour 
Trampled his fellow gone before ; 

Change was in all, but evermore 
Power did succeed to other power, 

Life ever lived. The vital store 
Exhaustless did itself renew 
From death, whereout there always grew 
Fresli forms of life which Nature bore. 

(Pages 100, 101, 102.) 

>Such lines as these deserve unstinted praise. It is utterly irn- 
I)osBible to predict the course and the future of a poet Mr, Pender- 
rick is, we believe, quite a young man. He evidently possesses great 
capabilities. It remains to be seen whether he is only one of the 
many that are called, or one of the few that are chosen. 

It is always difficult to estimate a great contemporary poet,^* As 
Emerson says, the mountain is too near. In the very year that 
Shakespeare died, an Elizabethan critic thus summed up his estimate 
of the poetry of his day : “ Poetry now alwayes marcheth with im- 
pudency, for whereas ancient poesie studied so to make virtue famous, 
the modems endeavour to make vice glorious, esteeming honesty an 
idle word, and a simple ornament, but ribbaldry a witty mirth and 
sweete contentment.^’ Now tliere is some such undercurrent of feel- 
ing abroad at the present day about poetry, and Mr. Swinburne is 
generally made the object of virtuous indignation. The modest 
British public need not, however, be afraid of venturing upon his last 
work, ^ Studies in Song.” It is true to its title. Thn poet would 
appear to have been puling his powers over the Bngliidi language to 
the extreme limit. It is hardly possible that greater mastery will 
ever be exhibited over rhyme and rhythm. Open the volume where 


^ Stadiea in Soag.*^ By Algsmcu CSiaiks Swinbailie. London : Clisito 4 
Windns. 1380. 
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we will, we are carried away by the strong flow of the verse. Mr. 
SwinBurne has many imitators, but their imitations are thin and pale 
when compared with the original. They give words, he gives sub- 
stance also. They give mere splashes of colour, he gives both Colour 
and form. Take, for instance, the following North-country ^ea-coast 
landscape, and mark how rich yet how clear and sharp-cut it is : — 

“Tall the plumage of the rush-flower tosses, t 

Sharp and soft in many a curve and line, 

Gleam and glow the sea-coloured marsh-mosses, 

Salt and splendid from the circling brine. 

Streak on streak of glimmering sunshine crosses 
All the land sea-saturate as with wine. 

“ Far, and far between, in divers orders 

Clear grey steeples cleave the low grey sky ; 

Fast and firm as Time-unshaken warders, 

Hearts made sure by faith, by hope made high. 

These alone in all the wild sea borders 

Fear no blasts of days and nights that die.’* 

Quotations of a similar rare quality might be multiplied over and 
over again. The volume may not contain anything so good as the 
opening of the chorus in Erechtheus/* but it must take a high place 
amongst Mr. Swinburne’s works. 

How is it that Mr. Payne^® is not more popular with the general 
public ? Perhaps the question may bo best answered by asking 
another, How is it that Mr. Morris is so popular ? How is it that 
business men read Mr. Morris’s poetry, when they can read no other ? 
Perhaps, the answer lies in the fact that Mr. Morris, besides being a 
great poet, is also a consummate story-teller. He possesses the rare 
gift of being able to tell a tale, and to interest the reader. Now, 
Mr. Payne has all the qualities of Mr. Morris’s school, colour, power of 
rhyme and rhythm, and both love for and subtle knowledge of Nature, 
but he has never until the present volume shown himself as a story- 
teller. This is a matter of no little importance. Why, for instance, is 
Emerson^s poetry so little welcomed by the general public ? Probably 
because he cannot tell a tale, cannot construct a story, and has never 
given us a hint that he can draw a character. Where great poets are 
strong, Emerson is weak. In the very points on which the popularity 
of great poets rests, Emerson is deficient. He is weak in human 
interest. Men and women delight in men and women, and not in pale 
abstractions. Mr. Payne will not, we trust, misunderstand us in com- 
paring him with Emerson* His poetry is as unlike Emerson^ as can 
be, except that it is not popular. We have endeavoured to explain 
why Mr. Payne is not popular, but trust that the present volume may 
be the means of introducing him to many new readers. He has, 
whilst eacrifidng none of his former characteristics, his 4elloa<^ of 
his melody, and happiness of enrcssion, ^evffloped new 
fibw^tl In flie ** Ballad of Isal^l,'* and in he him- 

it ^ jj^ew Posiiis.*’ By John Payne. I^ondon : Kewmaa k 60, IS80. 
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seif to be an accomplished story-teller as well as singer. Both poems 
possess life, movement, and action. His lyrie% too, show all his old 
mastery over rhyme and rhythm, and his tendmrness of thouglit and 
expression. We deeply regret that we have not space to quote any 
of then^ at length. We must, however, call attention to the ** Bonder’ 
at page 140, with its refrain of — 

• ** Kiss mo sweetheart, the Spring is here, 

And love is lord of jou and me.*' 

We must not forget, also, another equally beautiful Rondel” at 
page 187, beginning — 

** The year has cast its wede away 
Of ruin, of tempest, and of cold.” 

And lastly, we would direct the reader to tho exquisite “Villanelle,” 
at page 276, beginning — 

“ Tlie thrush’s singing days are fled.” 

There is a story, that the Laureate, being asked wliat ho thought of 
the average poetry of the day, replied that, in his opinion, it reached a 
very high standard. Certainly, this quarter it is unusually good. 

Justine,” '"’ for instance, is a poem which, fifty years ago, would have 
at once made the author's reputation. The “ Hymn to Venus” owcjs 
nothing at all to the modern -antique ; it is entirely original. The 
writer is equally happy in his shorter pieces. There is a ballad, I am 
my Mother’s Maid,” which — without the slightest imitation — recalls 
Wordsworth’s best manner. 

“ Fancy”*' hardly comes up to the level of “ Justine.” The author 
allows his too facile Muse to run into such lines about tho wind as — 

“ Gently breathing from the mead, 

Whispering of violets hid. 

And the wild-rose with woodbine tbrid.” — (Page 32.) 

But there are some good things in the volume. The prettiest is ** To 
Mildred,” and the deepest, “ The Canon of Life.” 

The Shakespeare Tapestry”” contains a very good groundwork 
for a short poem, rather, we should have imagined, in the style of 

The Rape of the Lock,” than that which the author has chosen. He 
has, unfortunately, spun the idea out to too great a length. Had he 
condensed his poem by at least one-half, his humour, playfulnesSi and 
fancy would have been seen to much ^eater advantage. 

We are glad to see that the distiojgaished autiior of ^'Olrig 
Grange” has announced his nape on the title-pi^ of hb netr poem. 

^ *< Justine: A Martyr. And other Poems.” X^adoa : Simpkio, HenhsU 

k Co. 1330 . 

^ ** Vtmeyt and otiMr Bliyines.*' By John SUwwe, MJL t I^Uhner 

&Oo. 1830. 

«'Tb ahakffdpue l^pstiy woven iaVerfs.^’ ^y Has^y. jRdlnhiirgb 
and London : Wimam Btsekwood A Sone. Itlill, . 

f **Eabsii; or XdfoepHnteis.’* By Waiter C. Oiasgow: James 

MiclehoMi. 1881. ‘ 
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It is not well that the knight should always appear with a blank 
shield ; but it is well that a name which carries such weight should be 
attached to a poem which, we trust, will do much to remove some of 
the intolerance and bigotry which is the reproach and the curse of 
Scotland. The title of the poem is taken from the name of tl\^ hero,, 
who was a minister in the Established Kirk of Scotland: — 

**Btit he was not made 

For the priest’s work, whose Sundays domineer 
The weet with preaching, as he goes about 
Slow, sermon-grinding till his thought is thin 
As the shrill fife, the while he makes his rounds. 

And hears the parish gossip, and grows small 
With its small interests, only, now and then, 

Lit up by broader lights that shoot athwart 
From that dread door which opens for all men.” 

Many a clergyman in England, as well as in Scotland, might sit for the 
latter portion of this picture, with the exception that, in England,, 
when “the door opens,” there is too often an unseemly scene over the 
very grave. Kaban’s creed is, however, very different to that of tha 
average clergyman, either in Scotland or in England : — 

— ** His faith 

Was true to the old creeds he left behind. 

As the fresh art of a new age still holds 

All past achieTement in its schemes of progress, 

And moves on the old lines. He kept their spirit ; 

Only the framework, and the rigid joinings 
Clamped, as with iron, by mistaken texts, 

He loosened ; for he deemed the truth was there. 

But yet in forms too rounded to be true, 

And clothed as with an armour which grew not. 

Though the man grew within, till what was meant 
For a defence, brought weakness.” 

Of course, the sequel may be easily guessed. His flock first forsook 
him, and then he forsook the priesthood. From the pulpit he turned 
to literature. He became famous as an essayist on social subjects. 
His large views very speedily bring down upon him the hostility of the 
Philistines. He is on all sides denounced as a Firebrand. The pic- 
ture, however, is not all gloom and vexation. We see other sides of 
Raban’s life. We have sketches of him abroad, hunting among old 
book-stalls for Ekevirs and Aldines and Caxtons, and sketches of him^ 
at home, poring over his treasures. But his zeal for progress was 
greater than his interest in the past 

“His love 

Of ancient lore was less than that which drew 
His heart to the opening Future ; full of hope. 

He hung about the dawn, like morning star, 

And watched the coming day; not fearing gi^ly. 

Although he saw the germs of larger change. 

And deeper movements in the thought of nm ' 

Wrestling for birth, than centuries had known. 
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:Sacli is the portrait of Baban. By-aiid~by be dies^ but not until his 
life’s work has been partly done. He leaves ail his papers to his 
hriend, who had made his acquaintance at a book-stall. Amongst the 
papers are the poems. We deeply regret that we cannot possibly Hnd 
room to criticize these poems in the way which they deserve. The 
poetry itself, as poetry, demands attention; but it is the substance 
which demands still greater attention. As the man Baban is, so is his 
poeilty — eloquent, earnest, and full of thought. Here, however, is a 
passage which will recall certain recent events in the Church of Scot- 
land. The scene is just before Baban leaves the Church: — 

‘‘ High Cardinals 

Bourgeon in all the Churches ; there rcd-stockinged 
And crimson-hatted, here in sober black : 

Now bald with now shaven to look like age 

And gravity ; and mostly portly men 

Of large discourse, and excellent taste in wines, 

They cultivate the wisdom of the serpent, 

And leave tiie rest to play the harmless dove, 

Fuldliing thus the Scripture by division 
Of labour, as the modern law requires - 
You do the simple dove, os Christ enjoins, 

And I will do tfie serpent.*’ 

But here we must stop. We trust that we have said enough to show 
that this is no common poem. The subject is the most vital of all sub- 
jects. As Epictetus would say : “ It is about no common thing, but 
about being mad or not.” The writer treats the subject, too, with 
tliat breadth and liberality of spirit which is rare enough in England, 
but still far more so in Scotland. We do not hesitate to say that 
Baban” is by far not only the most beautiful poem which Dr. Smith 
has produced, but the one from which the most important results may 
be expected. Without being didactic, he teaches, and without preach- 
ing, preaches the most eloquent of sermons. 

How is it that so-called religious poetry is, as a rule, always so bad ? 
Here is a specimen from Foreshadowiugs,”** apparently descriptive 
•of the fate of Satan, but it may be of somebody else, for we do not 
feel sure : — 

** And since so short 
His sole retort 
For his long bonds. 

Into his rage 
He casts an age, 

Woe to earth’s habitants, — woe, woe!” 

O atnatch would write better than this on the DeviL 

On the other hand, Mr. Mansill** does not attempt any sketch of 
Jthe Evil One, but gives us a picture of the end of the world. Here is 
his account of it 

S4 » Fmshsdowings.” A Poem in Four Cantoe. By Charles Eoom. Lewdon 
Elliot Stock. IShl. « 

** **]Do Soto; and other Foetus.” “By thomas llatii^. St. Loois : The 
Aondreth Ffmting C^jpatiy. ISSO. 
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What can one hear?— the thnhderfall 
Of aged walJs ; once in a day 
A zephyr asks distinctly^ * Where ?’ ” 

It is certainly better to have a zephyr cross-examining us at the end of 
the world than a devil. • 

Mr. Wilding^® is, we should suppose, from the general tone and 
cast of his poetry, quite a young man. His verse gives rather progiise 
than actual performance. He belongs to the Rossetti and Swinburne 
school. His ear is, as a rule, though not always, correct, and he has 
an eye for colour. Perhaps the best things in his volume are the 
poems on Burne-Jones’ ‘‘ Golden Stavis,” and on “Keats.” He must, 
however, practise far more self-restraint before he can hope to be 
heard amongst the poets of the day. 

Mr. Noel’s poetry*'*^ is always well worth reading. He is not nearly 
so well known as he ought to be. His poems do not appeal to the 
popular taste. They are refined and cultivated. Perhaps in the 
present volume he touches too often upon one note. “ In Memoriam,” 
and even Shakespeare’s sonnets to his friend, would be intolerable did 
they not rdise larger questions than the immediate love or pain 
from which the poet himself is sufEering. We regret that we have not 
space to quote from Mr. Noel’s new volume any of the very many 
passages which are so remarkable for their delicate colouring and 
classical grace. 

Mr. Ranking** shows great versatility in his new volume. There 
is both power and pathos in “ Under the Dark Arches,” pleasant 
humour in “Angling,” and a subdued cynicism “ At the Back of the 
Opera Box.” In turning over the pages of the volume we are apt to 
pause, and ask. How is it that a poet who has accomplished so much has 
really accomplished so little ? The answer probably is, that Mr. 
Banking has wasted his really great powers in attempting too much. 
He is everything. He is both mystic and man of the day. Had he 
cultivated one particular line of poetry he would have done far more. 
It is not for us to counsel him what he is to do. We cannot, however, 
help thiziking that with his great dramatic instincts, his command both 
of rhyme and of rhythm, his rare skill in word-painting, and his apti- 
tude for character-drawing, that he might , produce a poem which 
should be worthy of a high place in English literature. 

Mr. Waddington*® has hit upon the excellent idea of giving us a 
collection of tlie best sonnets by living writers. Mr. Waddington 
mentions the collection of sonnets by Mr. Dennis and Mr. Main, but 
says nothing about Leigh Hunt^s excellent collection^ who, if our 

^ “Songs of Passion and Pain.” By Eraost M^ilding. London : Hewnoan 
&Ca 1881. 

^ “ A Little Child's Monument.*’ By the Hon. Hoden Noel. London : 
0. Kegan Paul. 1881. 

« With other Poems, Old and New.” By B* Montgomerie 

Atithdr of “Bjorn andBera,” “ Pair Rosamond,’’ Ac, Ae. .Lcndcn r 

n Sonnets.” By Oving Writm. Selected and Afimnii^*, with a 

note on tlm' History of the Sonnets, by Samuel Waddington. London ; George 
Bell h Son. 1881. 
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memory is not at fault, also gave us sonnets by living writers. We 
are glad to see that Mr. Waddington has printed som§ of the sonnets 
of an almost utterly forgotten poet, Lord Hahmer. Few modern 
sonnets have more character than Lord Hanmer’s, That Lord 
Hanmer should be so strangely neglected as a poet is a mystery. Mr. 
WaddiSgton, however, has forgotten to give any of the still more 
remarkable sonnets published a few years since by “ Proteus.” This 
is cSrtainly a grave omission. Mr. Waddington concludes his volume 
with a most interesting Essay on the Sonnet. This we cannot, un- 
fortunately, now discuss. We will merely say that the sonnet is 
beginning to take the same place, making allowance for altered circum* 
stances, amongst us as the epigram did with the Greeks. 

We gladly welcome the two concluding volumes of “ The English 
Poets.”®® It is a great descent, however, from the first two volumes to 
the third. Not one great man, except Burns, occurs between Addison 
and Blake. Our interest, however, in these vohfmes is rather with the 
critics than with the poets. It is the criticism which is the attraction. 
As in the former volumes, the two most valuable essays are those by 
^the Hector of Lincoln College and Mr. Matthew Arnold. Those who 
remember Mr. Pattison’a volumes of Pope will know wflat to expect 
when he writes upon the author of the “ Dunciad.” One passage in 
the essay, where he speaks of* Pope having been the first to apprehend 
that condensation and terseness were now necessary for English poetry, 
has in certain quarters, we perceive, been misunderstood. But Mr, 
Pattison’s meaning is plain enough. Pope’s terseness is of a very 
different kind to Shakespeare’s : one is more of words, the other more 
of thought. Pope’s alliteration is of a very different kind to Shake- 
speare’s, and for a very different purpose. The aim of the one is 
beauty, the aim of the other is to make the verse a better veHide for 
the satire. Pope’s sting is polished, not for beauty, but that it may 
penetrate. Not only is it polished, but it is barbed so that it may 
stick when it does penetrate. Not only is it barbed, but it is poisoned. 
This, we take it, is in part Mr, Pattison’s meaning, which he makes 
plainer further on when he remarks that Pope’s “main effort is expended 
how to say” whatever he may have to say. Pope’s verse, in short, 
answers to the definition of a proverb, “ The thought of many and the 
wit of one.” The great value of the essay, however, is rather in that 
portion where Mr. Pattison shows that the motive of Pope’s satire 
“ is not the desire of the moral reformer to improve mankind, but the 
rancour and malevolence of literary jealousy.” The “ Duneiad” is an 
admirable illustration of Shakespeare’s line, “ most niisciiieT<ms foul 
sin is chiding sin.” The same spirit that led Pope to ctmeify his 
victims in verse would have led him in a different age to have 
impaled them alive. The effect which Pope now produces upon 

Englisk Poets.” 8sl«0tiotMi|. wlUi Critlml Iatrodi$#lo^ hf VWiotts 
Wxiteis; and a geaetal Xntrodaedon by lilatthsw. Avneld* 
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all liberal minds is very different to what he intended — we now pity his 
victims and loathe him. But we must turn from the Rector of Lincoln, 
to Mr. MattheW Arnold. His two essays on Gray and Keats are 
marked by the same characteristics. They advance our knowledge 
of them as men. They throw new lights consequently on their 
poetry. Mr. Arnold shows hovr it was that Gray did not produce 
more poetry, and by what quality of hia poetry it is that Keats ranks 
with Shakespeare. Besides Mr. Arnold's there are one or two other 
articles upon which we should have liked to have made some remarks, 
especially Dean Churches on Wordsworth, Mr. Symonds’ on Byron, 
Dr. Service’s on Burns, as well as the contributions of Mr. Dobson, 
Mr. Gosse, and especially that of Mr. Theodore Watts on Chatterton ; 
but it is impossible to do so, from sheer want of space. There are 
but few omissions. We may, however, be allowed to express our 
surprise that when Praed is noticed, Thackeray should be forgotten ; 
that when Dobell is given, his friend Alexander Smith should be 
omitted ; that when Mrs. Hemans is quoted, Miss Blainire should be 
[)assed over in silence. 

At the end of all these volumes of poetry we may, perhaps fittingly, 
put that modking-bird, the parodist.8i No saying can be more untrue 
than that Ridicule is the test of Truth. Everything can be turned the 
seamy side out. The author of the “ ileptalogia,” shows us how easy 
it is to take hold of the wrong handle. Here is a sample of some of 
his notes : — 

“ One who is not we see ; but one whom we sec not, is *, 

Surely this is not that ; but that is assuredly this ; 

Parallels all things are, yet many of these are askew, 

You are certainly I ; but certainly I am not you.” 

“ The Person in the Hou^e” is, perhaps, somewhat better. One or 
two others are also fiiirly good, though none of them are brilliant, and 
some of them even miss fire. But alter having laughed at them, let us 
not fail to say with Goethe, “ I have never made a secret of my enmity 
to parodies and travesties. My reason for hating them is because they 
lower the beautiful, noble, and great, that they may annihilate it.” 
One word more ; if the “ Heptalogia” is written by the author to 
whom rumour assigns it, he has made a most grievous mistake. 

Amongst the translations of the quarter we may call especial 
attention to the new edition of Miss Toru Dutt’s versions of French 
poetry,®® and can only express our astonishment that one who was cut 
off so prematurely should have been able in her short span of life to 
have accomplished so much and such good work. 

We should have imagined that there were already plenty of trans- 
lations of Faust,** As far as we can perceive, there is nothing in 

Specitnens of Modern Poets ; The Heptalogia ; or the Seven against Sense. 
A Cap with Seven Bells.^' London : Chatto & Windus. 1880. 

** ‘*A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields.” By Toru Datt, A New Bdition. 
London : O. Kegan Paul k Co. 1880. 

•* Faust.” From the German of Goethe. Thomas E. Webb, LL.D., one 
of Her Majesty ’§ Counsel ; sometime Fellow of Trinity (kdlege, Dublin, d(o. dbo. 
London: Longmans, Gi'een & Co. 1880. 
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Dr, Webb^s version which calls for any very great praise. He is 
seen*at the best in the most ludicrous and rollicking parts. Some of 
the songs, too, are well managed ; but, on the whole, his work will 
not bear comparison with Bayard Taylor’s. 

In making any selection from the riches in Les Rt"' veils””* by 
M. LaiiVent-Pichat, we are sure to fall into two opposite errors. In spite 
of the popularity of Musset and Gautier just now in Piiigland, and in 
fipitj too of the adoption of PVench metres by our inOvSt popular poets, 
yet PVerich and English tastes about poetry differ radically whenever 
there is a question of criticism and selection. P’rencli critics com- 
plain that English critics do not take the same view as they do. 
This must be so, since national tastes, national manners, national 
modes of thought at bottom so widely differ. The most popular 
poem in ‘‘ Les Reveils” would in PVance, or rather in Paris, decidedly 
be “ Saint Marc.” Here wo get that side of M. Laureiit-Pichat’s 
genius which has made V^ictor Hugo .so popular in P'rance, but not the 
side which makes him po]*ular in England, In Saint Marc” 
M. Laurent-Pichat speaks the voice of all cultivated Frenchmen with 
no indistinct sound. We regret that we cannot give th(^ conclusion 
of the fourth part, with its solemn tones of mingled invective and 
mingled warning. But there is another, and a very different side to 
M, Lauren t-Pichat’s jjoetry, which W(* think ^vill have great attractipn 
for all Plnglish readers. Here he shows not one, but the three great 
requisities of poetry demanded by our own Milton, simplicity, 
sensuousness, and passion. If we may venture to compare him with 
any of our own singers, we should say that ho united something of the 
sensuousness of Keats with a certain measure of Wordswortlfs 
simplicity, mingled with a passion that is entirely his own and entirely 
French. For instance, the very first piece in the volume, “ Jifi C16 
Rose,” is ii very good example of what wo mean. It deahs with the 
old theme which Goethe and Coleridge liave. both sung — the hope.s, 
the aspirations of youth, and deals with them too in a manner which 
comes home to all hearts alike. Another equally beautiful piece is 
Les Cheveux,” and with it may be placed, for tenderness and pathos, 
Le Rarnier.” Amongst the lighter pieces, marked alikci for their joy- 
fulness and their simplicity, we would esp(*ciu!ly select Pour une 
p]nfant” and Le Cri-Cri.” Both of these might have been written by 
Wordsworth in his happiest mood. But the poem which we prefer to 
all the rest is “ Au Bord de la Mer.” Here is a single stanza from 
it : — 

L’Occan garde une cliimdre, 

La sante, dans fair et ie vent ; 

Cheque vague est eomme uue mere, 

Cue grau(& nourice atnere, 

Une berceux au sein mouvant/’ 

Here is another version of Keats* " waters at their priestlike task of 
pure ablution,” With this quotation we must stop^ M. Laurent- 

** Lea R^veiia.” Ponies. Par L Laanmt-Pksliat, Faria ; Alphonae 

1880 . 
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Pichat is not unknown in England, and we are quite sure that this 
volume will bring him many fresh readers, both for its beauties and 
for its thoughts and aspirations. 

We are glad to see that “ The English Dialect Society”®^ continues 
its important work. Its usefulness would be still greatei if more 
recruits would join its ranks. This is a matter of greater impt>rtance 
than may at first sight appear. The money and the help, which would 
be invaluable just now, will in a few years be valueless, for there«iwill 
be no provincialisms left to collect. Now is the time, and now is the 
only time. In looking through the list of subscribers, we are struck 
by the fact that the Society derives scarcely any support from those who 
ought to be its chief patrons, the nobility. Tlie owners of the mag- 
nificent libraries which arc amongst the glories of our country, with 
one or two exceptions, do not even lend a helping hand. Something 
should be done to remedy this state of things. It cannot be that they 
shirk the paltry subscription, but simidy that tliey do not understand 
the aims of the Society. To enlighten them upon this point, to show 
that in a few years help will be utterly useless, should, we think, be 
one of the duties of the Society. To turn, however, to its work for 
the past year, let us congratulate Mr. Patterson on his excellent glossary 
of Antrim and Down. We cannot go into the history of the coloni- 
zation of the district by English and Scotch settlers, but must content 
ourselves with noting a few of the more j)icturesque words which 
Mr. Patterson has collected. The first thing which strikers us in the 
glossary is the large number of terms for birds wliicli Mr. Patterson 
has got together. In the provincial names of birds, and in fact of 
natural objects generally, most glossaries are very deficient. Here, 
the puffin {Fratercula Arciica) becomes the “Ailsacock,” and the 
“ coulter- neb.” The beautiful shieldrake {Tadorna Bedlonii) is the 
“ borough duck.” The common snipe is the “ weather-bleat,” so 
called from the noise whicli it makes with its wings during the nesting 
period. The jay is unknown in the district, but the missel- thrush, 
whilst still also retaining its English local name of “ screech cock,” is 
so called. The hard weather which often occurs in April, and is 
known in various parts of England as “ lambing storm” time, and 

the winter of the blackthorn,” is here called the “ Gouk storm,” 
because the cuckoo appears about that period. Mr. Patterson’s glos- 
sary is full of other quaint terms. Besides names of birds, the glossary 
is especially rich in Shakespearian words. Here we find “ seam” for 
fat goose-seam”): neave” for fist (Shakespeare’s “ neif”), “ deck” 
for pack, a deck of cards ;” “ placket-hole,” pocket, still locally 

retained, we believe, in the United States ; “ scantling,” a carpenter’s 
measure of wood; and “soil” to feed with grass, still used in the 
Midland (bounties (Shakesj^eare’s “ soiled horse”). Here we must 

^ English Dialect Society,” I. “A Glossary of Words in the Counties of 
Antrim and Down.” By William Hugh Patterson, M.K.L.A. II. Old Country 
and Fanning Woi-ds.” Gleaned from Agricultural Books. By James Britten, 
F.L.S. III. “Glossary of Words in use in Cornwall.” West Cornwall, by Miss 
M. A* Oburtney. East Cornwall, by Thomas L, Couch. London : Trtibner Su Co. 
1880. 
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stop.. To one thing more, however, we must call attention, Mr. 
Patterson very rightly makes use of old local newspapers. They are 
li perfect mine of provincialisms, and are not half sufficiently itsetl by 
glossarists. We think that the committee of the Dialect Society 
would do well to direct the attention of tlmir workers to this great store- 
house of archaisms. We deeply r(*gret that we can do no more than 
notice Mr. Britten’s Old Country and Farming Words.” It is from 
many points of view, more especially in explaining our Elizabethan dra- 
matists, of the uttnost value. And here we would take the o{)portunity 
of impressing upon the workers of the Society, tliat the names ol’ not 
merely th(‘ parts of a jdougli or a cart, but even of a horst)\s sJioe, are 
different in different parts of England. A carpenter’s simp and a 
smith’s forge in the Nortli will furnish (piitc! a different vocabulary to 
what they will do in the South, Another nio.st attractive volinne is Miss 
Courtney’s and Mr. Couch’s (llossfiry of West and East Cornwall. 
We are indeed glad to sec that the division of labour which wo have 
so constantly urged in this Bkvikw has been adopted. We ho|)e it may 
be followed in other cases. In this case, th(‘ result is a book re- 
markably rich, not in one, but in every direction. 

Mr. Daven[)ort Adams’ “ Treasury of Modern Anecdote,”®* is one of 
the best l)ouks of the kind which we have seen. The only fault which 
we have to find is, that he is too corijf)rehensive. Some of' his anecdotes 
arc just a little thin. Then, again, puns should on no accotmt Iw) 
admitted. Puns are a mere mechanical wit — the huntour, in short, of 
the dictionary, the wit of words and not of thought. In turning 
over Mr. Adam.s’ jiages we are surprised to see under what various 
forms the same joke appears. For instance, the saying which Mr, 
Adams ascribes to either dekyll or Davy, that “ thr^ further he went 
West the more convinced he felt that the Wise Men came from the 
East,” wc have met in some of the seventeenth century jost-book.s. 
It may have been the retort of some statesman from the Eastern 
countries in reply to Queen Elizabeth’s sp«*ech, that when she was in 
difficulties she always sent for a Dcvon.shiro man. Again, the story 
that Luttrel told ol' the Irish Member ■who said, if I have any par- 
tiality for the honourable gentleman, it is against him,” we have seen 
in a much funnier form — of a proviii<*ial grocer, wlio said, “ when he 
was made Mayor lie would be neither partial nor impartial,” 

Mr. Wace’s ‘‘ Life and Works of Tennyson”^’ is one of those little 
personal gossiping books which are now unfortunately so popular. Under 
** Obscure Passages” we find that Mr. Wace states that the sea -blue 
bird of March” is the kingfislicr. It is very much more likely to be 
the wheatear, which makes its appearance about that time, and is seen 
immediately after its arrival flitting about on the downs from bush to 
bush, as described by the poet, and whose upper parts in the spring 
are alight sea-biue grey. We believe, though we do not speak with 


‘'The Treasury of Modem Anecdote.” Edited, with Kotes and Intuoduction, 
by W. Davenport Adanris. London : Siiiipkin, Marshall A Co. 1881. 

37 Alfred Tennyson : his Life and Works.” By Walter E. Wane. Bdinbnigh : 
Macniven & Wallace. 1881, 
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certainty, for we are writing far away from any good library, that in 
some editions the text runs blue sea-bird.” Under “ Textual Varia- 
tions,” Mr. Wace has omitted many of the most interesting changes 
which Tennyson lias introduced into his poems. The book, however, 
is one of those which will attract a certain class of readers, wl\p wish, 
not to understand the poetry, but to know all about the poet. 

We are very glad to see a translation of Stapfer’g well-known work 
on Shakespeare. Nobody need be alarmed by the title. The fiook 
is by no means a mere dry-as-dust collection of barren dai.es. In his 
discussion on Venus and Adonis, the critic goes out of the 'way to 
call attention to Shakespeare^s love of country scenery. 

Cuthbert of Lindislarn,”^® and “ Asgard and the Gods,’”® are two 
•books on very different subjects, but each written in a popular style, 
and appealing to the general public. The last is also illustrated in 
what may be called a popular style. 

In conclusion, we have to call attention to a number of reprints. 
The most valuable are Professor Max Muller’s “ Selected Essays 
Green’s edition of Addison’s Essays,”*^ nicely i)rinted and nicely got 
up; Mr. Minto’s valuable ‘‘Manual of English Prose;'”'* Locke’s 
“ Conduct of the Understanding,”** edited in a handy form by Pro- 
fessor Fowler ; and the two last volumes of the English reprint of 
Bret Ilarte’s works.*® 

A Greek novel is certainly a curiosity in literature, and one which 
in this instance we do not regret having appeared. “ Loulds Laras ”*® 
was first published in a Greek periodical called the Hestia^ and 
shortly afterwards was translated into French, German, and Italian, 
and met with a very warm reception. It now appears in an English 
dress, and is widl worthy of the reader’s attention. It consists of the 
sreminiscences of a Chiote merchant during the war of independence 
against Turkey. Loukis Laras lives in the most eventful period of 
modern Greek history, and though ho is precluded from taking an 
active part in the great struggle in which the Greek nation was then 
engaged, he is a sufferer from its consequences, and a faithful narrator 
of the deeds and the martyrdom of his countrymen. The book is very 


Shakespeare and Classical Antiquity.’* By Paul Stapfer. Translated by 
Einil}' J. Carey. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1880. 

** Cuthbert of Lindisfarn ; bis Life and Times.” By A. C. Fryer, F.B.Hist. 
>Soc. London : Partridge & Co. 1880. 

^ “Asgar and the Gods.’’ Adapted from Dr. VV. Wagner. By M. W. 
Macdonal. Edited by W. S. W. Anson. London : Sonneuschien. 1880. 

“Selected Essays.” On Language, Mythology, and Beligion. By F, Max 
Muller. London: Longmans, Green £ Co. 1881. 

** Essays by Joseph Addison,” Edited by J, R. Green, M.A. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1880. 

A Manual of English Prose Litemture.” By William Minto. London and 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 1881. 

** Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding.” Edited by Thomas Fowler, M.A. 
Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 1881. 

“The Complete Works of Bret Harte.” VoL V. London: Cbatto dt 
Windus. 1881. 

“ Loukis Laras.” By D, Bikelas. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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true to historic facts, though it can hardly be called au historical 
romance. It is rather a graphic narration of individual experiences 
during times of great national convulsions, very much after th(» style 
of the Hoimns Nationaux of Erckniann-Chatrian. To the ordinary 
novel-reader “ Loukis Laras*’ will he an agreeable change from con- 
ventiorial plot and monotonous dialogue. 


MISCELLANEA. 

M r. SIDNEY COLVIN has rendered a real service to art by 
editing a translation of Woltmann and Woermarufs ‘‘History 
of Painting.’” A work of the kind was a great need in English literature, 
but unfortunately it was almost impossible that the need could be hlied 
by an English writer. There are very few English critics (Mr. Colvin 
is no doubt one of thorn) who could possil)Iy undertake tlie Uisk with 
any likelihood of success ; and those few .are so much occupied that 
they could scarcely devote the time necessury for the perfection of 
such work. German men of letters have been remarkable, ever since 
the revival in German literature, for their capacity for rcs(*arch and 
their power of composing monument'll studies of special subjects. It 
was but natural, therefore, that in Germany we should find an exhaus- 
tive work on painting, as we liave alr(*ady found exhaustive works on 
philosophy, on theology, and on scumtific thought. Tlu' first part of 
the vast work is now before the world, and is in itself an aV>le and 
exhaustive study of the history of jiaintiug, from the earliest times of 
Egyptian art to tlio Mediaeval period and the illuminators of the four- 
teenth century. The wonderfully mystic, grotes(|ue, and t(;rribjy 
impressive art of ancient Egypt, with its masterly combinations of 
simple colour and its fantastic defiance of the laws of perspective, is 
first discussed and disposed of. In tlieir turn come the monarchies 
of Western Asia, with their limited sc5al(‘ of colour and their subtle 
sense of ornamentjition, and what is truly described as a greater feel- 
ing for perspective than that of Eg}qjt, but no scientific knowledge of 
it. To many persons the chapter on Painting in Ancient Greece will 
be the most attractive j)ortion of the volume. Those who had the rare 
good fortune to listen to Mr. New'ton’s masterly lectures on this sub- 
ject, which were delivered some little time since at the University 
College, will come to this portion of the book with u memory informed 
and quickened by recollections of the great erudition, enlivened by the 
delicate sense of criticism and the keen enthusiasm, of one of the 
greatest living authorities on ancient art. Here in the book before 
US we have the processes of Greek painting traced from their obscure 

i “The Histoiy of Painliog.*' From the German of the late Dr. Woltniatin and 
Dr. Karl Woermsnn. £dit^ by Dr. Sidney Colvin, M.A* Vol I* C. Kegan 
PhuI&Co. IS80. 
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commencement, and vague suggestions of the Homeric epics through 
Kimon of Kleoni and the famous Polygnotus to that mighty school of 
immortal artists of whom Phidias and Praxiteles, Zeuxis and Parrha- 
sios, were the chief names. As we read the list of pictures which 
adorned the famous Painted Gallery, we must sigh to think that the 
taking of Troy by Polygnotus, and the battles of Theseus And the 
Amazons which were created by the hand of Mikon, are lost to us for 
ever, more hopelessly lost, j)erhaps, than the songs of Sappho oi^ the 
comedies of Menander. Strange chance may find some day the lost 
ornaments of Greek literature in monastery vaults, or under some 
wine vat, such as that wdiich hid for long the lyrics of Propertius ; 
but never again can we hope to realize what the representations of 
th(^ mythical battles of the heroic legends and the real battles of 
Greek history were as portrayed to the eyes of the Hellenic people 
by Polygnotus and by Mikon. Of these wonderful works, indeed, we 
have the descriptions of ancient critics, and in our later days we have 
endeavoured, with feebler fingers, to reconstruct the wonders of that 
earlier time. But we cannot refashion such a Polyxene as was shaped 
by Polygnotus, of whom it could be said that she carried in her eye- 
lids the whole liiatory of the Trojan War. One of the greatest of 
French poets, Fram^.ois Villon, has devoted ballade after ballade to 
melanclioly inquiries as to the fate of the fair womcm who have gone 
with last year’s snow, and the mighty heroes who have faded with old 
Charlemagne, and the great princes of the Church, of wdioni he says the 
wind has carried them all away. Even a sadder and sterner strain of 
song might be consecrated to regret for the lost paintings of the old Greek 
world. We must understand as best we can, from what poor remains 
the buried cities present to us, to what a point the art of painting was 
carried by a people who created the Hermes of Praxiteles, the Theseus 
of Phidias, the Phoedo of Plato, the lyrics of Miinnermus. It is 
impossible to read the chaptei s — tlie admirable chapters — of this book 
on the paintings of ancient Greece and Italy, without a feeling of pro- 
found regret for the lost beauty of those ancient artists whose names 
alone remain to us to make our regret the keener. 

The articles on early Christian and Mediaeval painting are specially 
<ull for the purpose of the volume. With early Christian symbolism 
indeed, with the monograms of Christ, with such emblems of the 
Church as the ship, and of the Saviour as the fish, the work has indeed 
nothing to do. These properly have no more connexion with the 
history of painting than Egyptian hieroglyphics would Iiave, But it 
is with the early conceptions of the Good Shepherd and the early 
representations of Biblical stories that these chapters treat. The 
curious connexion between pagan art and the beginnings of Christian 
art is traced at once clearly and decisively. The fantastic combinations 
of Scriptural figures with the winged genii, the mosaics, and the intricate 
ornamentation of lioman arabesque, is explained in a very interesting 
manner. Of the paintings of the Catacombs the book sums up by 
stating that they contain no trace of artistic tendency that can be called 
specificoUy or distinctively ChristiaD, and the writer goes on to say : 
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We cannot even assent to the opinion that in these works it is possible 
to discern a superiority of Christian over contemporary pagan art, a 
superiority resting on the difference between the Christian and pagan 
conceptions of the universe ; still less that in the Christian representa- 
tions the pictorial element and the perspective element play a greater 
part than in the others.’* In the study of Christian mosfucs the whole 
field of Christian art is more widely considered, and it is in the Christian 
mosaics that some of tlie most jxjc.uliar features of the painting ol‘ tlie 
new religious school becomes evident. Thus, Ibr example, the bearded 
type of Christ occurs in its earliest instances in the perhaps most beau- 
tiful of all theltoman mosaics — that in the apse of St. Prudeutiana, on 
the Esqniline. In speaking of the Kavenna mosaics, the writer com- 
bats the opinion expressed by Messrs. (Jrowe and Cavalcasello, that 
Kavenna exhibits a superiority due to its closer connection with the 
Greek world than Jbjme, Of the (.hristian paintings in manuscripts 
the book treats (jomparativcly briefly, but with great clearness, and 
one especially valuable truth is inculcated, when the writer tolls us that 
it often happens that the pictures as well as the text of an early 
manuscript arc co])ie(l in later times, so that even in the choicest books 
it may be hard to tell to what extent tlie illnminations are original, 
and to what extent r(‘peated from earlier models.” 

Mr. Kynastorfs “Extracts from the (rn'ck Elegiac Poets” form a most 
delightful little volume. Fifty-four pagi's of toxt and as many of notes 
make u]) a book that ouglit to be a deliglit to every scholar into whose 
hands it may be put. In this small compass is prew3nted to the student 
a very comprehensive survey of one of the most interesting fields of 
Greek literature; for the Elegiac poets, often called, from the character 
of their songs, the Gnomic poets, have <;ontribu ted some of the sweetest 
as well as the most splendid examples of llell(?nic song. Here we have 
tlie melancholy muse of Mimnermus rcjiresented by four selections 
from the too lew fragments that time has left to us of one of the most 
characteristic singers of the ancient culture. Mimnermus has been 
called by a classic scholar the Oret'k Petrarch, but the term, though 
pretty, is perhajis scarcely applicable. The passionate devotion of 
Petrarch to Laura, which lias left behind it one of the most noble 
monuments of human love tliat does honour to any literature, Has but 
little in common with the sentiments experienced by the Greek singer 
for the flute-girl whose name of Nanno he has made immortal. All 
Mimnermus’s verses are charged with an intense and almost hopeless 
melancholy, such as has been, perhaps, best expressed in modern times 
in some of the songs of Mr. William Morris. The melancholy lines 
telling of that voice of “ Death himself,” who — 

“ Crying selemaly, 

Even from the lieart of sweet forgetfulness* 

Bids us rejoice, lest pl^urcless ye die* 

Within a little time must ye go by ; 

Stretch forth your open hands, and while yc live 
Take all the goods that death and life may give,”-*-* 


® “ Extracts from the Greek Elegiac Poets,” Edited by the Bev. H. Kynaston, 
M A. Macmillan Co. 1880. 
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■which Bound so sweetly from the lips of the poet of the “ Earthly 
Paradise,” find their counterpart in the wailing of Mimnermus, 
Death stands behind the poet at his brightest moments ; and, more 
hideous than Death, old age is ever before his eyes. The keen delight 
in life which a Greek could feel so well is deepened and intensified by 
this terrible dread of advancing years and the yawning graved Yet 
the singer is anxious to die rather than live and be unable to love 
and be loved, and to feel with all the keenness of youth the delights 
that life can offer. He weeps for the flower of youth so soon passing, 
and the resemblance that men bear to the leaves that last so brief a 
while. He prays for death in his sixtieth year, and pities in his lazy 
luxury the labours of the sun. He strikes but a single chord of the 
lyre with a monotonous iterance, which the beauty of his speech ren- 
ders strangely fascinating. The beaut}'^ of youth makes him tremble, 
in that exquisite eight-lined lyric, one-half of which is devoted to 
shuddering reflections upon cruel and formless old age, and the dis- 
grace that it brings upon manhood. It is perhaps a pity that one of 
the most characteristic of all Mimnermus’s poems, that one beginning 
with the question, “ What is life, what is pleasure, without golden 
Aphrodita ?” should be omitted from this collection. It would have 
been more ap})ropriate than the curious and less interesting fragment 
in which Mimnermus appears to be defending the bravery of some 
unknown person. But the little volume could not contain every- 
thing, and there are other poets besides the lover of Nanno to find a 
place. The songs of Solon and the counsels of Theognis to his friend 
Cyrnus must have fair place, and room must be found for that de- 
lightful banquet poem of Xenophanes, with its pleasant babble of 
money, sweet wine, and golden loaves, and flowers, and music, and 
talk of noble deeds. Several })ages, too, are given, and rightly given, 
to Callimachus, than whom, perhaps, no lovelier poet has been left of 
the Grecian lyrists. Here, happily, is to be found that tender and 
exquisite elegy of regret for lleracleitus, which has been so perfectly 
rendered by the author of lonica,” and which no apology need bo 
offered for reproducing here : — 

“ They told me, Heracicitus, they told me you were dead ; 

They brought me bitter news to hear, and bitter tears to shed, 

I wept as I remembered how often you and I 

Have tired the sun with talking, and sent liim down the sky. 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian quest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake 
Tor death he taketh all away, but them he cannot take.*' 

Archilochus, too, is here, and Theocritus, Meleager, and Antipater, 
and Simmias of llhodes, and niany others most dear to the Muses and 
to us, on whom we have not space to linger lovingly ; and the wise 
philosopher, Plato, is placed here by virtue of those songs that bear 
his name. Why, though, has that most famous of all, that star-sown 
epigram, been omitted ? 

Those who, weary of a town life, become suddenly possessed by that 
longing for pastoral pleasures which seized upon the friends of Horace, 
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and who burn with a desire to own a farm, should be sure to provide 
themselves with a copy of Mr. Long’s volume/ In this volume is 
enough valimble information on all topics connected with funning to 
enable them at least to carry on their little enterprise with something 
approjjchiiig to a fair understanding of its difficulties. Mr. Long’s 
book is not, of course, written for amateur farmers who wish to play 
at pastorals for a season, and to experiment in farming for their own 
amusement ; but as there are always such porstms, the book should be 
aeceptable tu them .-ls to the more seriously minded at whom it is 
wdritteii. Amateur farming is n(>t invariably a suecesaful or j»r<»tit:\blc 
undertaking. Tlie late Mr. Jloraeo Greeley had a great taste for sj>eTnl- 
ing his money and his time upon his farm in Clifip]>aqua, and obtained 
therefrom much amuseriiont, but a decided loss from a business ])oint 
of vi(*w; and liis experience would be no doubt the experience of a 
great many others wdio enter upon their agricultural enterprises wifcli 
Rumething of the R])irit and something of the success wdiich attends the 
lioro of “ My Summer in a Garden.’’ The stnd}^ of VirgiT.s Georgies’’ 
does not always lead its readers to become farmers, as it did 
Triptolemus Yellovvh^y in “ The Pirate,” but more than one wlu) 
has read the line? in which the poet describes the happiness of that 
old Corycian gentleman whom he once knew, and who passed his 
happy life, through all the seasons of the year, in the cultivation of a 
little piece of ground and the enjoyment of the fruits thereof, have 
felt .stirr<‘(I by a wish to go and do likewise ; to forget the troubles and 
tlie cares of daily life in the still sweetness and the healtliy labour of a 
rural life. Any such will find that Mr. Long has written a book which 
will be likely to be of more practical value to them in their attempt 
even than the four delightful poems ^Yhich have been devoted to the 
charms of husbandry. 

At a time when the taste for decoration appears to be in danger of 
developing into a slavish adoration of the clumsy imitations of an 
artistic revival, a book like Mr. Edis’s is of great value.'* Mr. Edis is 
well qualified to take the tone of a ma.ster in speaking upon all ques- 
tions connected with decoration, and even those who are not inclined 
to accept all that he may say as without question, cannot help admit- 
ting the admirable suggestiveness of his observations and the clear 
intelligence of his ideas. He has little in common with the aesthetic 
mania that has of late seized in so silly a manner upon London, and has 
been doing its best to reduce every dwelling to u dull monotony of 
black furniture, blue china, peacock feathers, and brass plates, the 
whole a clumsy perversion and distorted caricature of the admirable 
art impulse given some years ago by Mr. William Morris and his 
fellow-workmen. It is ns against this stupid mannerism, almost as 
bad itself as the evils which it claims to combat, that the observations 


• ‘‘Farming in a Small Way.” By James Long, Lofidi9n : Smith, Elder it 
Co. 1881. 

* “The Decoration and Furniture of Town Houses.” By Eobert W, Elis, 
London : C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1881* 
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of Mr. Edis will be especially valuable. Prefacing liis work with a 
quotation from Mr. lluskin, Mr. Edis naturally liolds, with the author 
of “Stones of Venice,” tliat to think for oneself is an essential mutter 
in decoration as in the higher ways of art;"and it is this feeling of 
independence which it is exceedingly necessary to stiniulatc at present, 
when so many houses intended to appear beautiful seem only as if 
they had been turned off after a machine-made pattern. Mr. illdis’s 
book can bo cordially commended as a healthy expression of educated 
opinion on a really important question which is in danger of beftig 
injured by its well-meaning but rather silly adherents. 

Wc may also mention a useful handbook to the art of the year ;* 
an admirable Handbook to the Mediterranean, bearing the honoured 
name of Murray the third division of Spoil’s “Encyclopaedia of 
Arts and Manufactures,”’ and several of Messrs. Macmillan’s valuable 
school books.® “ The Reference Catalogue ol‘ Current Literature ”* 
is a very useful work of reference. 


® '*The Year’s Art.’* Compiled by Marcus B. Huish Macmillan. 1881. 

® ** Handbook to the Mediterranean.” By Lieut. -(’ol. 11. L. Playfair. Part I. 
John Mun-ay. 1881. 

^ Spon’s ** Encyciopaidia of Industrial Arts, Manufactures, and Commercial 
Products.” Division III. B. k F. N. Spon. 1881. 

® “Progressive French Header.” Second year. By C. Eugene Fasnacht. 1880, 
“Progrossive French Course.” Third year. By Cr. Eugene Fasnacht. 1880. 

First Lessons in Greek.’’ By John Williams White, Ph.l). 1880. “The Story 
of Achilles, from Homer’s Iliad.” Edited by the late John Heniy Pratt, M A. 
and Walter Leaf, M.A. 1880. “Elementary Classics: Ca‘sar : Gallic War.’’ 
Books V. and VI. 0. Colbeck, M.A. ItSSO. “The Miles Gloriosns of T. 
Macoius Plautus.” A revised text, with Notes by Robert Yelverton Tyn’ell, M.A. 
1881. “The Fasti of Ovid.” Edited, with Notes and Indices, by G. II. Hallam, 
M.A. 1881. 

• “ The Reference Catalogue of Current Literature.” Joseph Whitaker. 1880. 
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